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SELECT MEMOIRS. 


JOHN WU'KLIM', 

The jHit JOnghJi IftjoTht », 

John Wicklii t, or IV Wiokliffo, was l»om af ii village o 
tli(‘ same name, situated near Riclimoiul in Yoikslilie, but non 
extinct. He was early sent to OAlbrd, and at first admiltcc 
commoner of Qucen*s (VHege, and afteiAcaids at Merton, wlierc 
ho beearao fellow. Merton college, at lliib time, was the best 
seminary in the uiiiveisity fol* great and learned men; and tlu 
following Ikiinent individuals were bis contemporaiics at tlii« 
celebrated seal of learning: Walter Burley, called the plaii 
doctor; William Occam, called the singular doctor; ‘rhoina« 
Bradwardine, the profound doctor; Simon Mepliam, and Siinou 
lalip; which last three succeeded one another as archbishops ol 
Canterbury; William Rede, an cxeellent Matheiuatieian, and 
Geoffrey Chaucer, the father of English poetry. Wickliff wii# 
jjgillterwards called T)r. Evaugelicus, or the Gospel Doctor, 
flfom his close applicjilion to the study of the holy scripiiu’es, in 
^Which he took great didigiit. He was soon distinguished among 
Ills illustrioos contemponurics for the vivacity of his genius, 
the elegance of liis wit, and the sh’cngth of his reasoning. He 
was celebrated as a philosopher and a divine to that degree, that 
men of mediocrity considered Jtim something more than human. 
He had act|uircd a thorough knowledge of the civil and canon 
law, the study of which, at that period, had been much iiegleet- 
cd, as Well as the municipal laws of his own country, in m tiieh 
he was an able proficient. He not only studied and commented 
on the bcriptnres, but also translated them into his own Ian** 
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g^uagCy and wrote homilies on several passages, and was well ac¬ 
quainted with thewritingsof St. Austin, St. Jerome, St. Ambrose, 
and St. Gregory, the four fathers of the Latin church. He Avas 
thirty-six years of ago, however, Ixjforo he had an opportunity 
of exerting liis excellent talents, or attracting the public ob¬ 
servation. 

The mendicant friars cstablislied at Oxford in 1230, had 
been extremely troublesome to the iiniv'ersity, and occasioned 
considerable inquietude, l)otb Xo tbe chancellor and scholars, by 
encroaching on their privileges, and setting up an exempt juris- 
ilJctfon. These preaching friars laid hold on every opiiortunity 
to entice the students from the collciges, and into their convents, 
which greatly deterred the people from sending their children 
to the university. To remove this evil, an act of jiarliament, 
passed in 136G, prohibiting them from receiving any scholar 
under the age of eighteen; and empowering the king to adjust 
all controversies between tbcni and the university. Still the 
friars, audaiuously disregfu’ding the distermination of parlhiment, 
persevered in their offensive courses. Wicklift" distinguished 
himself, on this occasion, by the boldness and /eal with Avhiclr 
he attacked their errors and usurpalioiis; Avliile they endeavour¬ 
ed to defend their mendicant jU'ofessioii by ass<u‘ting, that the 
poverty of Christ and his apostles made fherti possess all thing** 
in common, and beg for a liveliJiood. Tliis mendicant trade was 
first opposed by Richard Kilmyngton, dean of 8t. I^aul’s, then 
by the archbisho]* ol uAnnagh, and afterwards by Wickliff, 
Thorsby, Rolton, Hereford, IJryls; and Norris, who openly op¬ 
posed liie system at Oxford, and made the friarsUshamcd of 
their ignoram e and audacity. Wickliff wrote with an case and 
elegance unknown in that tige, especially in the English lan¬ 
guage, of which he is not improperly considered amongst the 
jfii*st improvers. The following s|)ccimen will shew what im¬ 
provements have taken place, particularly in tl»e orthography, 
since Itis day: In one of his tracts, where lie exposes the friars 
for seducing the students of the university into their convents, 
he gioej»;oti to say„ that “ Freres drawen children fro ChFist’'« 
religion into their private order, by hypocrisie, losings, and^ 
steJing; for they, tellen that their order is more h^ly than any 
other, that they shullen have higher degree in the bliss of Lea¬ 
ven than other men that been not therein, and scyn that men 
of their order shullen never come to hell, but shulien dome 
*other men with Christ at domes-day.” He wrote and pub¬ 
lished several tracts against stiu*dy beggars and idle beggary. 
In one of which he observes, that “ There were abundance of 
poor people in the world prior to the existence of the mendicant 
orders; that their numbers had increased, and were still in- 
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while these indolent and impudent beggars, roaming 
from house to house, took advantage of the piety nud simidiiiity 
of the people, and were snatching the morsel of charily from 
the famisliing mo^uths of the aged and the infirm. That their 
vows of jmverty amounted to a declai’ation) on their part, that 
they were determined to lead a life of indolence and idleness; 
and that wdioever might be hungry, they should be fed at the 
Sixpence of the community, and riot on the earnings of indus¬ 
trious poverty.” 

He disputed with a friar, on the subject of idle beggary, be¬ 
fore the duke of Gloucester, to whom he sent an account of 
both their arguments, addressing his grace in these words, “ To 
you, lord, wlio horde the disputasion, be geve the fyle to ruhbe 
away the rust in either partye.” liy these controversies, Wick- 
liif acquired such a reputation in the university, that, in 1361, 
he was advanced to master of Baliol college; antjl four years 
after, made warden of Canterbury-hall, founded b '■ Simon d<! 
Islip, archbishop of Canterbury, in 1361. The letters of insti¬ 
tution, by which the archbishop appointed Wickliff to this 
wardenship, are dated the fourteenth of December 1365, in 
which he is mentioned as “ a person in whose fidelity, circum¬ 
spection, and industry, his grace very much confided, and one 
on whom he had fixed his eyes for that jdacc, on account of the 
honesty of his life, his laudable conversation, and knowledge of 
letters.” Wickliff performed tlie tiuties of his office to the satis¬ 
faction, and with the approbation of all conccrmjd, till the 
death of the ar<!:hhisliop in April ]36(>, when the ar<duepiscopal 
dignity wAs conferred on Simon Langham, bishop of Ely, who 
liad been a monk, and was much inclined to favour the religious 
against the seculars. The monks of Canterbury, calculating 
on the frater feelings of the archbishop, applied t4> Langham to 
eject Wickliff from his wardenship, and the other seculars from^. 
their fellowships, alleging that, uecordiiig to the origt||pil>i*ffsti- 
tution, the warden ought to be a monk, noraitialed by the prior 
and chapter of Canterbury, and appointed by the archbishop, 
^but that Wickliff had obtained it by craft. 

Accordingly, Wickliff and three other seculars were ejected, 
and a man^tc issued, requiring their obedience to Woodhall as 
their warden. This they refused, as being contrary to the oath 
they had taken to the founder; and Langham sequestrated the* 
revenue, and carried off the books and other things which the 
founder, W his will, had left to the hall. 

Wickliff and his sufl’ering companions appealed to the pope; 
the arehbish^op replied; and the pope commissioned cardinal 
Andriiynus examine and determine the^ matter. In 1370, 
the prdained, by a definitive sentence, which was 
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firmed by th<; jiope, That nouc but the monks of Christ church, 
Canterbury, ought to remain in tlio college called Canterbury- 
hall; that the seculars sliould be all expelled; that Woodhall, 
and the other monks wJio were deprived, should be restored; 
and tliat perpetual siienoc should be imposed on Wichlifl' imd 
his associates. Against such a ])owerfid combination, Wicklifl’ 
and tlirec poor clerks formed but a feeble opposition; Ihe de¬ 
cree, pursuant to the papal bull, was rigorously executed, and 
the munificent inteution^' ot tJio foiiiider frustrated by these 
arbiti ary proceedings. 

While this dispute was t*arrying on, king Edward had .n no¬ 
tice from pope ITrburi, that he intended to summon him before 
his court at Avignon, to answer for Jiis default of not perform¬ 
ing the homage that king .folin luid acknowledged to the Ko** 
man sec, and for refusing to pay the tribute* of 700 marks year¬ 
ly, grtinied by that prince to the pope. This sulvject Avas dis¬ 
cussed in parliament, Avhere it was determined to oppose the 
arbitrary claim with all the energy of the country. Here the 
pope prudently stojtped short; nor has his successors, ever since, 
attempted to revive the odious claim. A monk, liowever, moro 
dtiring than liis brethren, ventured to defend the justice and 
propriety of the pontifical dem.and; to which defence Wicklifl" 
replied, and proved that tlie resignation of the crown, and tho 
tribute jrromised by John, <!ould neither prejudice the nation, 
<»(' obligate the present king, inasmuch as the transaction was 
tiono Avitliout the consent of parJiamciit. This especially pro¬ 
cured for Wicklitf the bitter rcsentineni of the pope, but intro¬ 
duced him to the knowledge of the court, and particularly to 
the dnke of Lanciistcr, wlio took him under his patronage. At 
this time Wickliff styled himself pccuUartts regis clcricus, or the 
king’s oiilr» chaplain; but, in order to avoid the personal injury 
iiitendi?^ him by his adversaries, he professed himself an obe- 
dicnt''<i(^|j||t of tlie Roman church. The reputation he bad ac- 
cpiired received no injury from his expulsion from Canterbury- 
|iall; the obvious partiality of the transaction rather pointed 
him o^t 'as a meritorious, but much-injured individu^; and 
liV^ickliff' WHS soon after presented, by favour of tho duke pf 
Lancaster, to the living of Lutterworth, in the diocese of Lin¬ 
coln ; where he published, in his writings and sermons, certain 
opinions, winch, because they were at variance with the dpe- 
trlnes of tbav4?*y» 'wor& considered as novel or heretical. 

Wick^l^pt having explicitly declared his sentiments till 
after bis wardenship, his enemies have taken occasion to 
accuse him of *^ting' from a spirit of revenge ftom the injuries 
-he bad received. “I shall not,” says Hapin, “undertake to 
^lear him of this ihai|:e, God aione seps intp tbp hearts of me»i 
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' it is mslmess, therefore, either to accuse or cxetisc tliem, with 
regard to the motives of their actiofts. I shall only take notice, 
that his bitterest enemies have never taxed him with any im¬ 
moralities. He waa^ turned out of his wardenship hy the court 
of Rome; and a man must he of a very disinterested way of 
thinking, who would not resent such notorious partiality. 
Moreover, the spirit of the times was no small iiiducement to 
the measures he pursued.” “ I must, however,” says Mr. Guth¬ 
rie, “ do Wiekliff the jtistice, which has not been done him be¬ 
fore, of observing, lliat he seems to have maintained his reform¬ 
ing opinions even before he Avas turned out of his rectorship.” 
#^'*rhis is the more to his lionour, that it comes from au author 
unfriendly to Isis memory. The same opinion is further con¬ 
firmed hy the ingenious Mr and Wickliif’s tract, en¬ 

titled, The Last Age of the Cliureh, published fourteen years 
before his expulsion, leaves the matter no longer doubtful. In 
1372 he took his d<‘gree as doctor of divinity, and read lectures 
in it with very great applause. So much was his authority re¬ 
garded, and his opinion respected in the schools, that he was 
considered Jis an orach*. In these lectures he boldly exposed 
the fooleries and superstitions of the friars; he charged them 
with holding fifty lieresies; he exhibited their corruptions, 
tore off the veil of pretended piety that covered their immoral 
and licentious lives, and lashed their hej>g<iry udth unspai'ing 
severity. The pope still continued to dispose of the dignities 
and ecclesiastical Ixmeficos of the Kngli;dj efmreh as he thought 
fit, a largo proportion of which were hesto>tred on hVenchmcii, 
Italians, and other aliens, who had their revenues remitted 
abroad, to the great loss of the nalion. The )>ai*liamenl com¬ 
plained to the king, wdio ordered an exact survey of all the ec¬ 
clesiastical dignities and benefices, throughout his dominions, 
that were iu the hands of aliens. The enormous amount aston¬ 
ished the king, who appointed seven ambassadors to treat with 
the pope on this delicate subject, and Dr. Wiekliff was llie 
second ])erson mentioned in the order. The commission was 
met at Burges by the pope’s nuncio, two bishops and a pi*6vost, 
who, after consulting two years, agreed that the pope should 
forego the reservations of benefices. But all treaties with that 
corrupt coni't were useless. The very next year the parliament 
had to'complain that the treaty had been infracted; and a long 
hill was brought in against the Roman usurpations, which were 
‘ considered the cause of all the plagues, injuries, famine, and 
. poverty, under which the nation gi’oaned. The tax paid to the 
pope was calculated to amouut to five times the sum paid in 
taxes to the king; and it Was roundly asserted, that when fJod 
( ,A„gave his sheep to the |>ope, it was for the puriMise of being pas* 
tnreda not to he fleeceds and far, less to he dead. 
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The doctor was, by this j^e, better acquainted with the pride, 
avarice, ambition, ami tyramiy of the pope, whom he designa¬ 
ted the proud priest of Rome, Antichrist, tIu^ most accursed of 
clip[»ers and pui’se-kcrvers. Nor did he spare the coiTuj)tipii 
that prevailed among the prelates and inferior clergy, tusserting 
tliat the abomination of desolation joriginated in the pride, pro¬ 
fusion, and'ju’oftiga^ of a perverse clergy. Of prelates, he 
says, “ O I.ord, what token of mekcncss and forsaking of 
woildly riches is this, a prolate, as an abbot or priour, that is 
dead to the world, and pride and vanity thereof, to ride with 
ftuirscoro ht»rso, with harness of silver and gold, and to spend, 
with carls and barons, and their poor tenants, both thousand 
marcs and pounds, to meyntene a false plea of the world, and 
forbare men of their rights.” But WickliflP sufiicicntly experi- 
enced the pcrsecuiiiig animosity of those men he tlius attempted 
to reform. 

The monks complained to tlie pope that Wickliff had opposed 
Ills claim to the homage and tribute tlue from the English na- 
tioiu and snppt)rtcd the royal supremacy; and, moreover, 
charged him with nineteen articles of heresy, which they had 
carefully extracted from his public lectures and sermons; all 
which were forwarded to his holiness. As these charges are 
inserfed in the Introductory Sketch, we sliall only notice their 
general import in this place, namely, That the true church is 
on(‘, and composed of tlie j>redcstinatcd to eternal life; that re¬ 
probates, though they he in, are not q/*this true church; that 
tbc eucharisi, after consecralion, is not the real body of Christ, 
hut a sign or symbol thereof; that the church of Rome is no 
more tlu; head of this true church, than any other church is Im'i* 
iiead; that IVtcr had no more autbority given him than any 
other of tlie apostles; that tlic jaqjo had no more power than 
another priest in exercising the keys; that the gospel was snffi- 
eieut to direct a Christian in the conduct of life; that neither 
popes or prelates had any right to imprison or punish men for 
their opinions, hut that every man had a riglit to think for 
himself. 

This was laying the axe to the root of the tree. It went to ' 
exempt the members of the clmrch from corporeal punishment. 
under eccicsiastie laws, and, on the other hand, to remove the 
exemption of clergymen, and the goods of the church, from the 
power of the civil magistrate. Such arc the heresies with 
wliich this famous reformer was charged; and, if we consider 
for a moment the circumstances under which this noble stand 
for the rights of mfen, and the purity of faith and manners, was 
made, we shall find more cause of astonishment at what was 
altempted, than suiprise that his reprehensions were not further. 
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Wickliff liiul now opened tlic eyes of the people, wlio begun 
to think the moment they could see; to whicli the example of 
the duke of Lancaster and lord Henry Percy, earl marshal, 
added eonsiderablo excitement, by taking him, and the cati'se 
he defended, under their particular protection and patronage. 
All tliis alarmed Ihe court of Rome, ^and Gregory XI. issued a 
number of bulls against this gigantic heretic, all dated the 
twenty-second of May 1377. One was addressed to the archbishop 
of Canterbury ami the bishop of London, a second to the king, 
and a third to the university of Oxford. In the first bull, 
addressed to the prelates, the pope tells them, that lie was 
informed Wickliff liad rashly proceeded to that deto&tahle degree 
of madness, as not to be afraid to assert, and publicly preach, 
such propositions as were erroneous and false, contrary to the 
faith, and threatening to subvert and weaken the eslute of the 
whole church; he therefore roipiired them to appreheml and 
imprison him, by his authority, to taki; his confession concerning 
his propositions and conclusions, and transmit the same to Rome, 
also whatever ht* should say or write by way of introduction 
or proof. Of the king, he requested his patronage and assistance 
to the bishops in the prosecution. But the king died before 
his bull reache<l Brigland, and the university treat ed tlieir’s with 
contempt, and protected Wickliff; wh<» \v'as also powerJiilly 
protc5Cted by the duke of Lancaster and lord Percy. These 
noblemen avowed their determination not to suffer him to he 
imprisoned; neither as yet was there any art of parliament, 
empowering the bishops to imprison heretics without the royal 
assent. BuUthe delegated prelates issuerl their mandate to the 
chancellor of the university of Oxford, commanding him to 
cite Wickliff to appear before them, in the church of St. Paul, 
London, in thirty days. 

In the mean time, the first parliament of Richard II. met at 
Westminster, where the important question, Whether it was 
lawful to retain the tribute, and refuse the liomage, claimed by 
the pope from the king and the Englisli nation, was, after much 
discussion, submitted to the decision of Dr. Wickliff; who 
declared the retention wise and warrantable. 

The day appointed for Wickliff’s examination arrived, when 
be appeared at St. Paul’s, attended by the duke of Lancaster 
and lord Percy. His learning, talents, and integrity, liad procur¬ 
ed him the friendship and good opinion of these illustrious no¬ 
blemen, who assured liim he liad nothing to fear in appearing 
before the bishops, who were mere children, and ignorants, com¬ 
pared with himself; that lie might therefore make his defence 
with the utmost confidence. An immense concourse of peojile 
hhK*ked up the passage, so that there was great difficulfy iu eu- 
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Ici’injy tlio <'hurcl>. Tlio manner of their entrance, with a train 
• of attendantfi, was higlily otFcusive to the hisl»oj> of London, to 
whom it appeared more like a triumph tlian a trial. The court 
was held in the chapel, where a number of prelates and a fo.w 
noblemen attended. WicklifF, according to custom, stood up 
to hear wliat was charged gainst him. Tlie lord marshal would 
have him seated; the bishop of London opposed the proi^sition. 
The duke of 1 ancaster, in a warm reply, threatened to humble 
the pride of all the prelates in England; the bishop, making an 
animated and rather 8ar(^astic reply, the duke threatened to 
drag him out of thr church by the hair of his head, and in an in¬ 
stant all was uproar and confusion. The Londoners would re¬ 
venge the insult oJTcred to their bishop; the noblemen treated 
the citizens with disdiriri, and carrie<l off their protegee in tri¬ 
umph. 

The duke of Lancaster was made president of the council, 
and the bishops, enraged at the treatment they had received, as 
well as to please the pontiff, would liavc gladly exercised the 
utmost severities against this audticious heretic; but they were 
cautious in drawing down the resentment of his powerful pro¬ 
tectors. lie was summoned, however, a second time beibre 
them at Lambeth, where he ajtijeared, and liud a very different 
recejttion from the good citizens of London, who now rushed 
into the chapel to encourage the Doctor, and intimidate his ad¬ 
versaries. Wickliff seemed willing to give the prelates some sort" 
of satistiietion, and presented a paper, wherein he explained the 
several conclusions with whicli bo was charged. It is more 
than probable, iliat an cxpli(«ition so general woidd not have 
satisfied the deh'gatos, if the king’s mother had not sent Sir 
Lewis Clifford to forbid their jwoceeding to any definitive sen¬ 
tence against him. On receiving this message, the delegates 
were utterly confounded; and, as tlieir own historian relates, the 
asperity of ‘‘ their speech became as smooth as oil,” though burn¬ 
ing with rage at this fatal and unexpected rebuff. All thoughts 
of censure or punishment were therefore immediately relinquish¬ 
ed, silence enjoined, and the heretic dismissed. To the silence 
imposed on Wickliff ho paid no regard, but more avowedly than 
ever maintained his opinions, going about barefooted, it is said, 
in a long freeze gown, preaching every where to the people*^ 
and without the least reserve, in his own parish. All this fissi- 
duity and public exertion hut ill agrees witli the equivocating 
evasions with which he is said to have explained his opinions 
before these bishops. But timidity was, of all others, the least 
observable ingredient in the temjMJraraent of this great man; 
nor can there be any thing more improbable than the disguise 
he has betm charged with in explaining his sentiments. A , 
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modern writer, however, takes upon himself to say, that Wick- 
liif appears to have been a man of slender resolution, and that 
his explanations are awkward apolo^es. Before venturing this 
bold and groundless assertion, this writer might, at least for liis 
own credit, have considered, that the slender resolution and 
awkward apologies he charges on Wickliff, are merely what we 
have received from WaJsingham, whom he has elsewhere charg¬ 
ed with disingenuous partiality. 

The duke of Lancaster flattered himself with the Hopes of 
becomiug sole regent during the minority of*liis nephew; but 
the parliament joined some bisliops and noblemen with him in 
the regency, which considerably damped the rising spirits of 
the followers of WicklilF, who were, by this time, 13T7, become 
so astonishingly numerous, that, it is said, two men could not 
be found together but one was a Wickliffite. But the death of 
Gregory XI. March 1378, was highly favourable to WickliflF, 
as it put an end to the commission and power of the delegated 
bishops; and the double election to the pontificate, that happen¬ 
ed at this time, afforded a breathing space lo his persecuted fol¬ 
lowers, as Urban VI. was not acknowledged in England till 
the end of the Ibllowing year. In the interim, lie wrote a tract, 
entitled, the Schism of the Roman Pontiffs; and shortly after 
published his book on the Truth of the Scriptures, in which he 
contended, contrary to the faith ol' the church, for the necessity 
of having them translated into the English language; asserting 
that the law of Christ was a sufficient rule to his church; that 
the will of God was delivered to man in two testaments; and 
that all disputations, not originating from thence, must be ac- 
counted profane. 

The fatigue of attending the delegates threw Wickliff into a 
dangerous fit of illness on his return to Oxford. On this oc¬ 
casion ho was waited on by a very extraordinary deputation. 
The begging friars, whom had heretofore treated with so 
<much severity, sent four of their order, accompanied by four of 
/‘‘.the most respectable citizens of Oxford, to attend him; who hav- 
' gained admission to his bed-chamber, acquainted him, that 
.On learning lie lay at the point of death, they had been sent, in 
name of their order, to put him in mind of the manifold inju- 
\^ies he had done them, and hoped, that now, for the sake of his 
"*>vm soul, ne would render them that justice that yet remained 
Iff hfg power, by retracting, in presence of these respectable 
per&johfl^' the many false and malicious slanders, and injurious 
misrepr^S^tations, he had published of their lives and opinions. 
Wiokliff,-’ surprised at th^ solemnity of this strange deputation, 
raised himself j on his pifllow, and, with a stem countenance, 
thundered in ears, I shall not die, but live to declare 

' j ^ ' ih. ‘ ^ ‘ 
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the evil deeds of* the friars,” Struck with the unexpected force 
of his expression, and the terror of his looks, the deputation re- 
tired in precipitant confusion. 

In 1380, while the parliament was engaged in framing a sta¬ 
tute, for rendering all foreign ecclesiastics ineligible to hold any 
benefices in Bugland, and for expelling from tlic kingdom all 
foreign monks, Wickliff was ardently employed, both by his 
lectures and liis writings, in exposing the Roman court, and 
detcciiiig the ^fices of the clergy, whether religious or secular. 
Wickliff considefed it as one of the leading errors of popery, 
that tho bihle was locked uj) from the pcojjlo; and having re¬ 
solved to remove that grit*vous inconvcniency, by a transla¬ 
tion, was encouraged in tlui undertaking with the best wishes 
of all sober people. It, lK»wevcr, raised the clamours of an en¬ 
raged priesthood; and Knighton, a caitc^ of Leicester, has left 
us a specimen of the language of his bretlireii on this important 
subject. “ Christ,” says he, “ entrusted his gospel to the clergy 
and doctors of the church, to minister it to the laity and weaker 
sort, according to their exigencies and several occasions. But 
this Mr John Wickliff, by translating it, has made it vulgar, 
and laid it more open to the laity, and even women who can 
read, than it used to be ti' the most learned of the clergy and 
tliose of the best understanding; and tlius the gospel jewel, the 
evangelical ])earl, is thrown about, and trode under the foot of 
swiiic.** Wickliff* and his assistants wero at mucii pains in 
making their translation. Having carefully corrected the Latin 
text, collected tiie glosses, and consulted tho ancient fathers, 
tliey proceeded with the translation, not litei'ally, hut so as to 
express the meaning and import of tho text, according to the 
Hebrew, as well as the Latin biblcs. In this laborious under- 
ti>king, they found the commentators, and particularly the an¬ 
notations of Lyra, of especial service; they distinguished the 
books having the authority of lioly writ Irom such as were 
apocryplial, and assorted tlie jiiHtncss of their translation. 

The zeal of the clergy to suppress Wickliff’s bihle, only 
tended, as is commonly the case, to promote the eirculaiion. 
T’he reformers, who possessed the ability, purchased whole copies; 
the poorer sort were obliged to content themselves witli tran¬ 
scrips of particular gos|>els or epistles, as their inclinations di¬ 
rected, and their means enabled tliem. Hence it became a 
practice among the prelates, when tho rcibrmers became numer¬ 
ous, and the fires of persecution wore kindled, to fiisten these 
scraps of tins scriptures about the necks of the condemned he¬ 
retics, and to commit them, with their possessor, to the ffames. 

Wickliff still proceedejd in detecting tlie errors, juid lashing 
the abuses of the clergy, and set himself to oppose, both with , 
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the* arms of reason and ridicule, that doctrine of ;d>«iurdi(y 
called transubstaiitiatiou. Prior to the ninth cent.ury tlu're 
had been a vast number of foolish ceremonies attached to the 
sacrament of the supper, and, -witli a view to impress tlic minds 
of the communicants, much nonsense had been expressed about 
the eucharist; but none had seriously taken up tlie subject of 
transformation till about 820^ when RadbiTtus asserted, and in 
a copious work defended the proposition, that tlje bread and 
wdue in the sacrament arc, after consecration, no longeV brciul 
and wine, but really and snbst.antially the body and bipod of 
Christ; a doctrine at variance with the canons ol’ tlio clnireh 


for nearly a thousand years after the death of Christ, and par¬ 
ticularly tlie cliurch of England, as appears by the Saxon 
homilies. This Wiekli'/f attacked, in his divinity lectures, in 
1381, and maintained Jthc true and ancient notion of tlicLord^s 


supper. On this point he jmblished sixteen <a>nclusions, the 
first of which is, that the consecrated lK>st, s<‘cn on the altar, 
is not Christ, or any pari of Iiiin, hut an efloctiial sign of him. 
He offered to engage, in a public disputation, witli any man on 
the truth of these conclusions; but %vas prohibited by tlie rcli* 
gious, who were doctors of divinity, and WicklifF piiblislicd his 
opinions to the world; but soon found ho had touched the most 
tender part, by attempting to eradicate a notion, that, abovtiall 
others, exalted the mystical and hierartdiical powers and import¬ 
ance of the clergy. Accordingly, William do Barton, clum- 
cellor of the university, and eleven doctors, eight of wluun were 
of the religious, condemned Ids conclusions as erroneous asser¬ 
tions. WicklifF toid the chancellor, tliat neither him nor Ids 


assistants were able to confute Ids opinions, and appealed from 
their sentence of coiidemniition to the king. 

William Courtney, archbisliop of London, and a devotctl 
tool of Ids patron the pope, had, by this time, succeeded Sud¬ 
bury in the see of Canterbury: he had formerly opposed Wick- 
liff with uncommon zeal and animosity, and jk)\v proceeded agai nst 
him and his adherents witli renovated asperity. But so soon 
as the parliament met in 1382, WicklifF presented his appeal to 
the king and both houses. 

This appeal is represented, by Walsiiigham, as a crafty at¬ 
tempt to draw the nobility into erroneous opinions; who fur¬ 
ther asserts, that the appeal was disapproved by the duke of 
Lancaster, by whom Wickliff was ordered to withdraw it. 
Others as confidently assert, that the duke advised him against 
appealing to the king at all, but submit to the judgment of 
bis ordinary* On which ground the monks *take the liberty 
to assert, that be retracted his errors at Oxford, in jircscncc of 
the arclibishoj^ of* Canterbury, sut bishops, and many doctors. 
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surrounded with a great eoncourse of the people. It has never 
been denied, that, on such an occasion and place, Wlcldiff pub^ 
licly read a Latin confession; but this paper, so far from being 
a retraction of his principles and opinions, was a defence, so 
far as the doctrine of transubstantiation was concerned; for it 
declares his determination to defend it with his blood, and bold¬ 
ly censures the contrary heresy, and explains at lai*ge in what 
sense ho uiiderstai.ids the body of Christ to be in the eucharist: 
“ This venerable sacrament,” says he, “ is naturally bread and 
wine; .but is, sacramentally, the body and blood of Christ.” 

Archbishop Courtney, still continuing his persecuting rage 
against Wicklitf, appointed a. court of select bishops, doctors, 
and bachelors, who met in the monastery of the preaching friars, 
London. This court declared fourteen conclusions, of WickliflT 
and others, erroneous and heretical. W^kliff W'as accordingly 
summoned to attend, but prevented by his friends, who had 
been apprised of a plot laid to 8ci/.c him on his way thither. 
His cause, nevertheless, was taken up and defended by the 
chancellor of Oxford and two proctors, as also by the greater 
part of the senate, who, in a letter addressed to the court, to 
which was affixed the university seal, gave him an unqualified 
recommendation for learning, piety, and orthodox faith. Dr. 
Nicholas Hereford, Dr. Philip Rapyndon, and John Ashton, 
M. A. appeared, and at this court, as well as at the convoca¬ 
tion, defended his doctrines. 

The bigotted Courtney, in the rage of his disappointment, 
exerted all his authority in the church, and exercised all his iu- 
genuity, interest, and influence, at court and in the state, to 
piirdsli the Wickliffites,, and suppress their opinions. But 
WicklifF rose in reputation in proportion to the persecuting 
Kcverit;^' of tliis dignified ecclesiastic; and his doctrines, taking 
hold of the affections of the people, were circulated with aston¬ 
ishing i*apidity through most part of the European continent; 
but Wickliff, amidst the blaze of his fame, and in the zenith of 
his usefulness, was forced to quit his professorship, and retire 
to his living at Lutterworth; where he continued to vindicate 
the doctrines be bad taught, and encourage the converts he had 
made. 

In 1382, soon after his leaving Oxford, he was struck with 
the palsy; and, about the same time, summoned to appear at 
; Rome^ tq anstyer, before the holy father, for his many and'great 
but excused himself, in a letter to the pope, wherein 
be tells him, th^t <^he had learned, of .Christ to ol^y God rather 
t^n men.” His enemle)^ were now sensible, ^at his disorder 
would ^n pi^t a period to his opposition, end th^efore suffer- 
, ed him pasii the |ife^ ^ri^y es^anste^ > 
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with labour and unceasing the without further molesta¬ 
tion. On Ianocent*s dayj^^^tucer, a^^d another and more vio¬ 
lent attack of the same dider su^lien officiating us own 
church, whote he fell doTC never agsii*- ^red his 

speech, but (Soon after ' -*^^orious activity 

and triumphant opposit^^*'Sion, iu icpi ^ of his age. 

Such was the life John year ot'® Christian 

world, sipce the age/the Rposths h t » greater 

irvvrkn Um avia*v% has n/ii-— . j_r._j 


'll' 


talents, and even t</ ^westion the ^ A>n; but 

the dangers lie cnc ""fercd, and t» under 

circumstances so. t *■< Uiiai-J^ n^.-pato^ they mark the 

character of his vvjV<>iu’'^ uud unmanly par¬ 

tiality, will serlh to sccupre ^ ,j'^nd transmit his untar¬ 
nished renown. For mankiiiu^’^'^> all their defects, arc not 
so blind, but they can perceive that the man who, single-handed, 
dares to attack at once the prejudices, the interests, and the 
united power of a world, cannot he a coward; and most assured¬ 
ly, that ho who triumphs orer sucli a powerful combination, 
convinces or confounds the learned, opens the eyes of blinded 
ignorance, and, through an inextricable maze C'f error, traces 
out the plain path of religious pmity and moral jiropriety, it 
were madness to call him a fool; All this did Wickliff, whose 
amazing penetration, and rational manner of tliinking, and faci¬ 
lity in shaking olF the prejudices of education, drew forth the 
admiration of his contemporaries, and will secure him the vene¬ 
ration of posterity, by whom he will he considered as one of 
lose prodigies which providence, on some rare occasions, raises, 
^ Ispires, and abundantly qualifies for epnducting his most diffi¬ 
cult and astonishing operations. 

. Wickliff had studied theology with great care and remarka¬ 
ble success. ' He was endowed with an uncommon gi*avity, and 
the purity of his manners con*esponded witli liis character as a 
teacher of religion and a minister of Jesus Christ. His anxiety 
to restore the primitive purity and simplicity of the church, in 
that ignorant and degenerate age, was such, tliat he laboured 
in season and out of season, if, by any means, he might draw 
the publio attention and consideration to a subject so much ne- 
glectedLdjjji so sliamefully jierverted by the Komish church; 

^^ffHKI^asou to believe, that his success far exceeded his 
warmiM^'^l^lpipations. He allowed, even by his enemies, 
to be a of excellent practice, uncommon learning, and 
gigantic ahllitie^,. His worW that are yet extant, discover a 
soundness of judghient, and fis|^hihg powers of the finst order; 
they breathe a spirit of genuine piety, and manifest a modesty 
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altogether ^ M^urse trifling pncrility. Every 

lining he f " v ^'^casio]? •:^Hiid correct. 

Next to h. ^ ^ ^^this j 'f Bradwardine’s writings 
first opened Wlc ^ ^^^pir'^iiuine doctrine of justifica-. 

lion by grace; «/l:\ ^amazing difterence be¬ 
tween salvafitjbinatioft^J’ it \;^*'*’ted favour of God, and 

that hold contrary ,^nd cxpjiit %, purgatory, and ]»!- 
gritn;igesdei*8tands the body of Christ to bC 

y/ick4'able sacrament,” says he, “is natid in vindicatingliis 
opinio]^, sacramentally, the body and bloong contested jioiiit, 
had uAd^/ip Courtney, still continuing his punent, all i)roj)hc<‘y 
must be coil^j. appeinted a, court of select bisLuch as God's forc*- 
knoAvledge of any*vin the monastery of the pre having decreed 
and determined l!ie brjnrgd fourteen epuclusions <»n the supposi¬ 
tion that it Avas miforcknoAvn, h<f, was it pf>ssu>le to tbretel its 
future existence V This argument so puzzled ati archbishop of 
Armagh, that lie laboured tAvo years to reconcile the prophecies 
of (dirist to the doctrine of free-will: hut, Avuth all his skill and 
lahonr, the task turned out more tlian a match for this learui'd 


and dignified Roman prelate. 

Regarding the doctrine of gratuitous pardoTj, Wickliff says, 
“The merit of Christ alone is siiflicient to redeem cA'ery man 
from hell; and that, Avithout the aid of any other concurring 
cause whatever, all those avJio are justified by his righteousness, 
shall he saA’^ed by his atonement.” Save us, Lord, for nought, 
says Wickliff, that is, Avithout any merit of ours, but for the me¬ 
rits of the gr<‘Ht atoniiig sacrifice. 

As Dr. Wieklifl' Ava.s diligent ii) preaching and reading his 
divinity lectures, so he WTole a gicat many tracts, of Avlucdiu 
bishop Bale lias gh'cn a particular account. They amount * 
tAvo hundred and fifty-five, of Avhich lliirty-two are prescrA^ed in 
Trinity coiicge, a great many in Cambridge, five in Trinity 
cfdlege, Dublin, four in the Bodleian library, tAA'oiiithc Cotton 
library, and three in the king’s library most of them are theo¬ 
logical, hiil some philosophical. Forty-eiglit are written in 
Englisii, and the rest in Latin. A fair copy of his translation 
of the bible is in Queen’s ccdlege, Oxford, and two copies more 
in the Univi'rsity library; besides these, there is also a A^dume 
f)f English tracts, said to be Avritten by Wickliff, some of which 
arc yet extant, llis works, especially his transhe^p of the 
bible, Avere Avrote in the most expressive languag^flP|''1lhe age, 
fhough extremely uncouth to a modem ear, of wo haA^c 

formerly given a specimen. His opinions were greatly mis¬ 
represented by his adA^ersaries; but lie was protected by many, 
powerful^ friends, and his dofetifiiie embraced by the greatest 
part of the kingdom. Edward IIL, the princess Dowager of 
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WhIcs, the duke of Lancaster, the queen of Richard II., the 
earl marslial, Geoffrey Chaucer, and lord Cobliam, were Iiik 
patroriiS and friends. Under such powerful and exemplary 
patrons, Ms adherents were daily increased. Many eminent 
divines, noblemen, and other persons of distinction, attaching 
themselves to the new religion, were Ibllowed by vast num¬ 
bers of the people; and though violently opposed by tlm dig¬ 
nified clergy, who, during the reigns ot’ Richard tlic TL, 
Henry the IV., and Ihmry V., stirred up bloody persecu¬ 
tions against the Wickliffites, their numbers wore multiplied 
like suckers from the roots of trees in a forest. Soon after 
this, the seculars and ecclesiastics combined their jjower and 
■ iunucricc to suppress and extirpate tin's rising heresy, which 
threatened to overturn the Roiui.s}i hierarchy; and archbishop 
Arundel, twelve years |jj|d‘ter WicklifF Jiad slept with bis 
fathers, condemned, in eonvoeation, oigl*teen of bis conclu¬ 
sions. Acts of parliament were likewise obtained against bis 
followers, and numbers of tbem burnt for their heresies. His 
books were proliibitcd in the universities; and in H IO, areh- 
bishop Chiciiely erected a species of iuquisifion, in every 
parish, to discover, mid drag before their tribunals, ail who ad¬ 
hered to, or apjjcared to favour tliesc obnoxious tenets. By 
these cv'uel and imcliristian means, that zcaluas advocafe for the 
reformation of the elmrch, .lolm Lord Cohharn, wvis burnt for 
heresy. He was the first nobleman in England whose blood 
ivas shed for religion in this contending period. Mr Fox, in 
his acts and monuments, uilirms, that Gower and Chaucer, two 
poets, famous at that time, were followers of Wickliff, and tliat 
they ingeniously covered their opinions by a parabolic mode 
^of writing, wliieli tliey, who were favoured with the key, could 
fully comprehend; and tliat in tliis way many were converted to 
Wickliff^s opinions. Chaucer diet! in HOit, and Gower soon 
after. 

The doctrines taught by Wickliff unhinged the infallihility 
of the pope; and the council of Con-stance, on the 5th of May 
1415, condemned forty-five articles whieli he had taught and 
maintained; hut finding the arcliheretic had retired beyond the 
reach pf their battering artillery, they wisely contented them¬ 
selves with insulting his mouldcrhig remains. Accordingly, 
this venerable assembly of hof^ men^ in sober gravity, and aw¬ 
ful solemnity, decreed, that the bones of this fallen advereary 
sliould be disinterred, and cast on the dunghill. This part of 
tlic sentence, however, was n6t put in execution' till thirteen 
• years after; when, in 1428, the bishop of Lincoln had a pei- 
emptory order from the pope to have it put in immediate exe¬ 
cution. The remains of this excellent man were thciefore dug 
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out of the grave, where they reposed for four-and-fbrty yeare till* 
molested, publicly burnt, and the ashes thrown into an adjoin¬ 
ing brook. 

Such was the resentment of the holy sec, and such the pooy 
satisfaction obtained by the pope, and his obsequious council of 
Constance, from him who has been justly denominated the first 
English reformer. The Wickliffites uxtc grievously oppressed, 
but coulil not he extinguished; ]»crsccution only served to esta¬ 
blish tliose doctrines, which, about an hundred years after this, 
became general in England, when the nation embraced the 
faitli which this morning-star of the reformation had so early 
restored, not only to Jiis own, btit we may say, without hesita¬ 
tion, to all the nations of cliristondom. His works were cir¬ 
culated by lord Cobhani throngli great part of the continent. 
The servants and attendants of queen Ann, tlie wife of Richard 
II. on returning to«Boheinia, carried along with them several 
of WicklifF’s writings, whicli Avcrc the means of promoting the 
reformation in that part of the continent. Numbei’s were also 
brought into Germany by Peter Payne, an Englishman, and a 
disciple of Wickliff’s. They were so numerous in Bohemia, 
tliat two hundred volumes, finely written, and elegantly cover¬ 
ed, were burnt by archbishop Shiuko. A young Bohemian 
nobleman, who had been prosecuting his studies at Oxford, 
likewise took home several of Wickliff’s books; and being 
well acquainted with John IIuss, favoured him with a per¬ 
usal; which was the means of converting this excellent man, 
and the greater part of the uiiivei’sity of Prague, to the faith of 
the reformation; which Huss, ever after, publicly taught and 
circulated with almost enthusiastic assiduity; vindicating the 
same in the face of the council who condemned his body to the* 
flames. lie considered Wickliff an angel sent from heaven to 
enlighten .pankind; aiid amid the fire that consumed him, ex¬ 
ulted in the prospect of associating with him in the enjoyment 
of celestial happiness. 

In concluding this memoir, we cannot help expressing our 
regret, that nothing has been done to perpetuate the memory of 
this great man, to whom his country is evidently more indebted,, 
both for her civil and religious privileges, than to any one of her 
most distinguished warriors. Let us hope, however, that the 
monument lately erected to the memory of Johp Knox, the 
celebrated Scottish reformer, may stimulate hie countrymen to 
some similar expression of public regard. 

The works’ of Wickliff are isimaziiigly numerous, but, with 
the exception of his translation of the^iblc, they are generally 
smsA, an^ most of them miglit, pr<mriety, be called tracts; 
bpt the circumstance^ of thq, times, and the exigencies o# the 
neonle. noliited out ^be nrouriety of this mode circulatieiil 
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And as some i*eadors may be curious to know what subjocts lie 
chose, a list of those more vernarUahlc has been KclecUd Jioin 
the various collections, and are as follows; 

Trialagorum, lib. 4.—Do Keli'rlone PerJectorum>— He Kcch*- 
sia ct Membris.- — l)e Diaholo ct jMeiiibris.—De Christo ct Am- 
tichristo.—Antichristo ct Mcmln-is.—“Scrmoiics in Ejnstolas. 
—Dc Veritatc Scn|»tura*.—Do Statu InMoccutuv.—l)e Stipi n- 
diis Ministroruiii—l)e Episcoporuiu Krioribu'J-—Dc (hiruto- 
rum Erroribus.—l)e JVrfectione Kvanadica.—l)e Ollich* Pas- 
torali.—De Sinionia Saeordotum,—Snju'r PaMiitentiis liijiiii- 
g^endis.—De .Seductionc Simpliciuni.—D.-i-moiii'in AstuV. in 
Subvertenda Rcli^ionc.—l)e Ih ujanoruni ScJiis- 

inate.—!)c PItima o'talc Ecclcsia'.— t>f IVnijitation.—The 
Chartre of llcvenc.— (TJf (llu»*.tly Ikith'l.—()t Cihostly and 
Pleshly Povc.—^^'he t.'<nifessi('>n of St. ilrandoun.—A<‘tive l.ifc, 
and Contenip1uti\e.--Virtuous Patience, —t)f l^ride. — Obser- 
vatioues Pia* in Cliristi Prsveepta.—l)e linpedinientis Orationis. 
—l)e Cardlnalihus \"irtiitibus.—l)e Actib'ts Aninue.—Exposi- 
tio Orationis Dominica*.—Do '< Saeranieolis.— })e Natura Fidei. 
—Do Diversis (ji-.ulibus Cliaritalis.—Do Defeetione a CHitisto. 
—l)c Veritatc ef iMondaeio.—Do Sacerdotio Jjevitieo.—^i)e Sa- 
cerdotio Christ!.—Dt* D«>tatione ('soharea—'De V'ersutiis Pticu- 
doelcri.—Do Inuiiortalitatt; Aniina'.— Di* Panpi ,tatc Chvisti.— 
Do Physica Naturali.—De blssentia Aeei<ientiinn.—De Necessi¬ 
tate Inturoriim.—De Teinjimis (^uidditatf*.— Do l’»‘inj)oris Am- 
pliatione.—De Operibus CorporaMt»us.— IV Oporilms' Sjnritu- 
alibus.—De Fide et I’eriidi.i.—De Serinone Domini in Mon- 
lein,—Ahstraetiones IjOfiicalcp.—A Sliort Kuhi of 1 ife.—Tlie 
(jircat Sentence of the Curse j*Ap<mnd«“d.—Of Good Priests.— 
De Contrarietatc Duoriim Dominorum.—V'ieklilf’s Wiekot.— 
Do Ministrorimi (^mjugio.—De llcHgiosis Privatis,—Coneiorics 
de Morto.—De Vita Sacerdotuni.'—l)o Ahlatis lleslitnendis.— 
De Arte Sophistica.— Dc Foiite lirroruni.—De iiiearnatione 
Verbi.—Super Impositis Articnlis.—J>e ITumanitate Chrisli.— 
Contra Coneihum Tcrrre-inoius.—De Soliitione Satana;,— De 
Spiritu QuoUbet.—Dc Christianorum liaptismo.—Dc CIa\ium 
Potestate.—^l^e Blaspliernia.—De Paupertate ("Jiristi.—Dc Ka- 
riiate et Densitate.—l^o Materia et Forma.—De Anirna.—Octo 
Beatituduics.—De Trinitate.—Conuneutarii in Psultc**iuni.— 
De Abominatione Desolationis.— De Civili Dominio.—Dc Ee- 
clesite Dominio.—De Divino Doiniuio.— De Origine Sect arum. 
—^De Perddia Sectarum*—Speculum de Antichristo.—De ^’^ir- 
tute Orandi.—De Remissionc? Friilerna.— Dc Cciisuris Ecclesia*. 
—De Charitate Fratcrna.—De Purgatorio Piorum.—Dc Pha- 
risa'o et Publicano.—And his translation of the Scripture& into 
the English language. 

4 
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JOHN FRITH. 

The first in Eiifjljiiid that pi*ofessedly wrote against tlier 
corporeal presence of Christ in the sacrament, was John Fritli,* 
an exc<illcnt scholar, and an eminent divine, born at Seven- 
oaks, ill Kent. He was educated at king^s colle'je, (^amhrid|TO, 
where lie look the degree of Bachelor of Arts; bnt afterwards 
went to Oxford, where the brilliancy and the solidity of his ta- 
ieiits soon procured him the office of a junior canon, in Car- 
dinal’WoIsey’s now college, now called Christ-church. Some 
time prior to 1525 lie became acquainted with the famous 
William Tyiidalc, who, conversing with him on tiie abuses of 
religion, was made the happy instrument oi'convincing him of 
the fallacious ground on which men rested tlieir hopes of salva¬ 
tion, who trusted either to their own rightt'ousness or that of 
the saints. Tliat the merits of Christ, and his all-perlect right- 
eousness alone, could justify the sinner, audseeiire him from the 
wrath denounced against every violation of (aod’s holy and pei - 
feet law: that works of supererogation only c\isled in tlie hi in li¬ 
ed imaginations of ignorant and deluded men; tliat penauers 
pilgrimages, and popish nhsolutions, liad no efficacy in leuiov- 
ing the guilt, or cleansing the conscience of sinners, ^vliatevet 
they might hai'C in enabling a crafty ]iricslhood to piclt tJiei* 
pockets. Frith, pondering these tilings in his niliuh the nio< 
he considered, tlie more he was convinced, and soon alter pnh 
iicly professed tlic reformation iirineiple*-: for which lu Wio 
seized, examined by the eommishary m the uni\t'rsi*y, .iiu!, 
along witli some of his assoeiates, imprisso u'd within tin liniitf 
tifliis own college, where some of them died in conseqnen* »• o! 
the maltreatment they liad received. 

In 1528, being released from Ills inijirisi'niuent, lie trji\clled 
througli various places on the continent, where, by vi.Niting tlic 
reformed churches, and conversing’ with tlieir leading niititslers, 
he returned to England greatly confirmed in tlie faith; hut no 
sooner had he reached Reading, in Berksliire, than he \Nas ta¬ 
ken lip for a vjigaboml, ami set in the stocks; where, after 
sitting a long time, and almost jievishing with himgei, he re¬ 
quested some of the spectators to call tlie schoolmasttu* of the 
town, who. at that time, was Li'onard Cox, a very Ic.arued man. 
Coy having discovered the eminent talents of the sufferer, by 
conversing with liim on the fireek and Latin classics, pro¬ 
cured his release, and sujiplied him with victuals and money. 
After this be went to London, whore, notwithstanding that he 
frequently changed his apparel and the place of jus residence, 
he could not long evade the inquisitive eyes of tiic lord chancel- 
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lor, 8ir Thomas More, who had spies at every port of iluj king¬ 
dom, and even along the roads,* and a gi-eat reward promisrd to 
whoever would give information against this oxeelleiit man. 

It is not improbable that Sir Thomas More had some feelings 
of personal animosity against Frith, from a book lie liad writ¬ 
ten. The matter stands tlms. A book, entitled, tlie Supplica¬ 
tion of the Beggars, published by a Mr Fisl>, of Gray’s inn, 
inveighing against the imposing arts of tlic mendieanis, and 
taxing the Roman pontiff with extortion, cruelty, anfl dece]»- 
tion, as he granted his indulgences and absolutions from pur¬ 
gatory to none but such as could pay for them. Tliis' book 
was received witii great attention hy the public, and c\c!i by 
Henry VIII. himself, as it lav<Mired Iiim greatly in his then 
quarrel witli the pope. 

SirThomas answered this publication by another, entitled, tlie 
Supplication of the Souls in Purgatory, wherein be strongly 
exhibits their supposed misery, and tlie relief afforded them by 
♦he masses that were said in their behalf; and, in the name of 
these wretched beings, implored their friends to step forward 
and support the religious orders, at a time when they were sur¬ 
rounded and atta<*kcd on every side by their inveterate enemies. 
Sir Thomas exerted all liis wit and eloquenci* in the composi¬ 
tion of this publication; but whether it arose fiom the badness 
of tlic cause, or the increasing information of the people, it mot 
With no cnconragemcMit. 

Frith, however, nnderfook to rotnru an answer, which he 
jKjrfonned wifb all necessary gravity, sluiwing that the doe- 
trin<‘ 05 jatrgatoiy had not the least foundation in scripture; 
Htai it v’as jnconsisSeiit with the merits of Christ and Ids con- 
'Cijoeni {jjirdon of sin: and that it slotid diametrically opposed 
to the whole plan o^‘]li^ salvation by grace. Tiiat llic lire spo¬ 
ken of bv the apostle, as Ihul 'vhieh would devour (he wood, 
hay, and stubble, c'mld only be understood as the lir<* of perse- 
Guthni, that puts {<> the s’everest trial botli tlie faith and forti¬ 
tude of tlie sahits. He strenuously urged, ami from the history 
of the primitive church produced aluiudant evidenet*, that suefi 
a doctrine was Jbeii wholly \inki(>i’>*/n, and (hat, as’ it could not 
be found in scripture, so iieitlicr did it exist in the writings of 
Ambrose, Jerome, or Augu'-tine; insisting tliat it was intro¬ 
duced into the ehurdi by tin* monks, for the express purpose of 
deluding the world, and enlcmcing the value and importance of 
their craft. This sjnrited attack on the strong holds of the ec¬ 
clesiastic empire, enraged the clerg)'^ almost to madness; and 
lindirig they could not withstand the arguments of Mr Frith, 
they determined to silence liim by the more energetic syllogisms 
rd‘ lire !ind ff*ggot. 
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Some short time sifter this, Mr Frith hsul a conversation witli 
a fsimillar friend of liis rojjsirdin^ the doctrines oi trsinsubstaii- 
tiation, wlien he wsis ro(|ucsted to commit the suhstanco of the 
arguments lie had used to writing, and favour him with a co])y^, 
for the lielj) of his niomory. J^’idth wsis rather hsickwsird to tliis,' 
knowing tin' dsingers to wlm rsis exjiosed; hut yielding to 
the impoi'tunity of iiis fi’i<;nd, lie wrote dowji the following 
argunn'iils. 

1. T.Jmt the initnrsil body of Christ, sin only excepted, pos- 
sosstd siuiiUir prop{ 3 rties with the bodies of other men, siiul 
coiild'iiot thi'.efore oeenpy two or more places at one and the 
same tinrn'; and that eonseipa ntly the ubiquity of (dirist’s na¬ 
tural bod}’ was an incredible absaiidit}.—That tlie words of 
Christ, as they occur i<i Matt. xxvi. ‘2(>, 2'i, 28, were by no 
means intended to lie lllerally nndciv-lood; but that their sense 
and meaning are to be taken Jtoin llie inialogy ol tlie scrijitiirc. 
—3, and lasih/^ Tint this hi'ly onVmaiuM of the siqiper ought 
to ho administeroii and leceived .leeording to ilio true and pro¬ 
per institution of Christ, ithstandiog that the present 

mode of admiin.-tratiou, in tlie ftoinisji clinrch, is in every re¬ 
spect dilfen iit tliercftom. 

At this time, one William ihdt, a taylor, who professed him¬ 
self a warm friend to tin* caicc of rcfoi mation, h} his hy¬ 
pocrisy, found ail opportunity to betray in, friends and adher¬ 
ents. This man expressed a s{rong desire to f ee Mr Frith's 
arguments: wlii<‘h h(5 no sooner ujceiveil, than l.e hiiiried away 
to Sir Thomas to whom he presented the heretical billet 

with no small share* of coiisi quential importanee. Sir Thomas 
lost no time in apprel ion ding tin* nnsuspeeting Frith, aiul lodgy 
iug him in the tower, where he had scA’eral conferences nitb 
the ehancebor and others. At length lie was taken to Taimheth 
before the art hbisliop, afterwards to Croydon before the bishop 
of Winchester, and at last, on the 20th of June 1533, examined 
before an assembly of bishops, sitting in St. Paul’s cathedral, 
fvho, after iiiterrogntiug him I'osjiecting the sacrament and pur¬ 
gatory, urged him to recant. Frith confuted all their argu¬ 
ments; and in place of recanting, subscribed his declaration in 
the following manner:—I Frith, thus do think, e-nd as I think 
and believe, so have I said, written, taught, and piiblislicd to 
(h(* world. 

From the tenor of Mr Frith’s open defence and uncquivocat- 
ing assertions, both in his Avritings and before the assembly, he 
was deemed incorrigible, and condemned to be burnt. Accord¬ 
ingly, be was carried to Smithficld along Avitb a young man 
nanned Andrew Hew et, on the 4th July 1553. When Mr Frith 
Avas tied to the stake, he evinced amassing eoiirago, resigna** 
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tion, and self-possession. He embraced the burning faggots 
that were flaming around him, as an evidence of the chcerl’ul- 
ncss with which he could suffer flir Ihe cause of Christ anti hi*.' 
cver-blcsscd gospel. One Dr. Cook, a priest, standing by, in 
an audible voice admonished the wec]>ing sjtectalors not to pray 
ft»r tlic suflerers more tlian they were dogs t l^Vith smiled at 
his impotent malice, and prayed the T.ord to (ingive him. The 
wind carried tlie flames in tin; direction t)f Ilt'wei, his fellow- 
martyr, by which J’^rilli Jiad a lingering and evceetlingly pain¬ 
ful death; but Iiis mind was so li\ed, and his patience so,in- 
vincihlc, that he s(*emed less carefnt i‘or his own, than for the 


sufferings of his faithful ct>nipaiiion. At last, committing Jn'm- 
self into tlie hands of liis Father and Hedeenior, lie expired in 
the prime of In's life. 

When Mr Frith, as wo have seen, wa^ to be examined at 


Croydon, two fff tlie arclibisliop’s servants were ^ent to fetch 
him. hVilh’s jnons and edilying conversation, and amiable de¬ 


portment by (lie wav, made such a favourable impression on 
the minds oi tlu'sc nnuj, that lliev contrived bctweeji themselves 
how they might let him escape; and having couijdeted their ar¬ 
rangements, one of them thus addressed him. “ Mr Frilli, I 


am cxtreiuoly sorry for Jiaving undertaken this journey, J am 
ordered to bring you to C’roj^lon; and knowing the rage of 


your enemies, I consider myself as bringing yon like a lamb to 


tlie slaugbter. This consi<h“ra(,)on overwhelms me uuth sor¬ 


row, insomiieh, tliat T disregard any ha/md i msiy rnii, so as I 
may hut deliver you out of the lion’s mouth.” To this friendly 
proposal Mr Fritli rcjdied, Avith a smile, Do ye think 1 am afraid 
to deliver my sentiments before the bishops of England, and 
ftiese manifestly founded on the unerring vci*a<;ity of divine re¬ 
velation? It seems strange to me, said the other, lliat you was 
so willing to qnit the kingdom before your apprehension; and 
that now you are even unwilling to save yourself from almost, 
certain destruction. The matter, said Mr Frith, stands thus. 


While I was yet at liberty, I cherished it, and to the utmost of 
my ]»owor, endeavoured to preserve it for tlie heindit oftlie chnrcli 
of Christ; biitnoAv, by the providence of God, having been deli¬ 
vered into the hands of the bishops, 1 consider myself particu¬ 
larly called upon as an evidence for Christ and the truths of his 
religion, as well as bound by the ties of gratitude and love to 
my adorable Redeemer, publicly to acknowledge bis supremo 
government in the church, and contend for the purity of tluit, 
faith which in old times he committed to the care and guardi¬ 
anship of the saints. If tlierefore T should now start aside, aiul 
run away, 1 should run awpy from my God and the testimony 
of his word, deny the I^ord that bought me, and grieve tlie 
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hearts of his ihithful servants. I beseech you, therefore, bring 
me to the place appointed, otherwise I must needs travel thither 
by myself. In the present instance, Mr Frith is perhaps mo|*e 
to be admired than justified. The saints are nowhere coitn- 
manded to give themselves up to their persecutors, but to avoid 
them wherever this can be done with a safe conscience. The 
primitive Christians, it is true, many of them rather courted 
than avoided the martyr’s crown; but what makes it more re¬ 
markable in Mr Frith, he was of an eminently meek and quiet 
disposition, by no moans of that lion-4iearted temperament that 
distinguished Luthei, Knox, and several others of the re¬ 
formers. 

Frith’s greatest adversaries were Fisher, bishop of Rochester; 
Sir Thomas More, and his son-in-law, Rastal. These he had 
refuted in his writings; and the vigour with which this was 
effected, most probably subjected him to tlieir animosity and 
unmanly resentment. He was a polished scholar, says bishop 
Bale, as well as a master of the learned languages; and these, 
and all his other qualifications, were cheerfully devoted to the 
service of God and his generation. His works are—1. Trea¬ 
tise of Purgatory—2. iltotithcsis between Christ and the Pope 
—3. Letter to the faithful followers of Christ’s gospel, written 
in the tower 1532—4. Mirror, or Glass to know thyself, writ¬ 
ten in the tower 1532—5. Mirror, or Looking-glass, wherein 
you may behold the Sacrament of Baptism—6. Articles for 
which he died, written in Newgate, 21st June 1533—7. Answer 
to Sir Thomasi. More’s Dialogues conccniing Heresies—8. 
Answer to John Fisher, bishop of Rochester, &c.—All these 
treatises were printed at London, in folio, 1573. 


WILLLIAM TYNDALE. 

William TyiiJDAle, the subject of the present memoir, u^as 
born on the border of Wales, some short time prior to 1500. 
He was of Magdalane-hall, in Oxford, where he distinguished 
himself, not merely by his* literary acquisitions, but also and 
especially by bis zealous attachment to the doctrines of the re¬ 
formation, which were now spreading through many places in 
Eng land. Here he applied himself to the study of the scrip¬ 
tures with uncommon assiduity, not as a mere scholar, but as 
a* sinner deeply interested in the truths they unfold; and, 
anxious tf» communicate to others the blessings he had received, 
he took much pains to instruct a number of his fellow-students 
in the knowledge of the truth by fiis private lectures. 
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Having taken his degrees, he removed to Cambridge, and 
from thence, after a short stay, went to live with Mr Welch, a 
gentleman Gloucestershire, in the capacity of a tutor to his 
children. While in this situation, he had several occasional 
disputes with abbots and doctors who visited the family, some¬ 
times about learned men, at other times concerning the scrip¬ 
tures. Mr and Mrs Welch, after returning from a visit one 
evening, where several of those dignitaries had been descanting 
largely on some topics of divinity, they attacked Mr Tyiidalo 
with the whole force of the arguments they had heard from jthe 
ecclesiastics; all which ho overturned by ready and pertinent 
quotations from scripture. Upon which Mrs Welch, who was a 
very sensible woman, broke out in a rapturous exclamation. 

What! says slie, tliere was Dr.-, wlio can afford to spend 

an hundred pounds; Dr.-•, who can spend two hundred; 

and Dr.-, who can as easily spend three; and is it rea¬ 

sonable, think ye, that your single assertion should supercede 
the united opinions of three such respectable and dignified cler¬ 
gymen. Mr Tyiidalc made no reply, and in future was more 
reserve on these topics. 

At this time he* was transiting a book of Erasmus, entitled 
Eaohiridion militis Christiane, which, when finished, he pre¬ 
sented to Mr and Mrs Welch; who> af'tcr perusing it, seemed 
so far convinced in the truth of Tyndalc’s arguments, that the 
visits of the ecclcsiasticN were coolly received, and soon after 
discontinued. This anecdote, though it may ap])car too trivial 
for a work of this nature, will be excuscsd for the important con¬ 
sequences it produced. The neighbouring clergy to a man were 
incensed against Mr Tyndalc, on account of his ai'guments, and 
hkd him accused of many heresies to the bishop’s chancellor, 
before whom he was cited to appear; but nothing having been 
proved against him, after railing at him for some time, and 
abusing him, he was dismissed. 

On his way home he called on an old friend of his, who had 
at one time been a bishop’s chancellor, to him he hpened his 
mind with regard to the rising opinions, and consulted him on 
many passages of scripture. Before they parted, the doctor 
said, are you not aware that the pope is the very antichrist 
spoken of in scripture ? Be careful, however, of what you say, 
for if it be known that this is your opinion, it will cost you your 
life. I have been an officer of his, added he, but have gr. eu it 
up, and 1 renounce him and all his works. 

Some time after, having fallen in company with a certain 
divine, remarkable for his learning and the acuteness of his 
disputations, a controversy ensued, and having driven the doc¬ 
tor to his dermet' regorie, he blasphemously cried out. We had 
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hottev waht the laws of God than those of the po|>o. 
iired \vitli zeal and indig-nation at the unclerieal expression, 
plied, I defy the pope and all liis laws; and, if it please God .tp 
spare me a few years, I will cause a plougli-boy to know moi'o 
of the scriptures than the pope himself and the gi'caler part of 
his agents. All these circumstances roused the resentment of 
the priesthood against Tymialc to tliat degi*ce, that he was forced 
to leave his native land, and seek that security among slraiigere 
which was denied him in his own country. 

^i^n the mean lime, recollecting the praise that Erasmus had 
bestowed on the learning of Tonstal, bishop of London, and 
hoping ho might be willing to afford him protection, he apjdied 
to this celebrated literarianj but this not being the path which 
providence bad marked out for Tyndale, the bishop excused 
himscll^ that liis house was full, that he had alrcafly more than 
he could accommodate; advising liiin to look out in the city, 
where he could scarcely fail in procuring employment. 

Mr Tyndale remained in London for almost another ycarj 
hut anxious to translate the IScw Testament into English, as, 
in his opinion, and that of his dear friend John Frith, the most 
effectual method of removing the dai-kness and ignorance of the 
people; but judging it could not bo safely effected in England, 
by the kind assistance of Mr Heuiy Monmouth and others, he 
retired to Germany, where he laboured on the Avork, and ffnisli- 
ed it in 1527. With respect lo the translation, lie says, in a 
letter to .lohn Fritli, “1 call God to witness, against that day 
when we must all appear before our Lord Jesus, to give an ac¬ 
count of our various transactions, that I have not altered a sin¬ 
gle syllable of God’s word; nor would 1 now, tbougb all that 
this work! contains of pleasure, honour, or wealth, were held 
out as my rew'ard.” This was the first translation of the New 
Testament into modem English, the language, by this time, be¬ 
ing much improved. He then began with the Old Testament, 
and translated the five books of Moses, prefixing excellent dis¬ 
courses to each b«.iok, as he had done to those of the New Testa- < 
ment. Cranmer’s bible, or, as it was called, the gi’eat bible, was 
Tyndale’s merely revised and corrected, omitting the introduce 
tory discourses and tables, and adding marginal references and 
a summary of contents. 

On his first leaving England ho went to Saxony, where he 
Jiad much conversation with Luther, and other learned Ger¬ 
mans; afterwards, returning to the Netherlands, he fixed his 
residence at Antwerp, at that period a very populous and flour¬ 
ishing city. ' 

Having ffnished his translation of the books of Moses, be set 
sail for Hamburgh, with the intention of putting them, to the 
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press; bat being sjjipwrwkedon the coast of Holland, all his books 
and manuscripts were lost* He took his passage, however, in 
,^another vessel for Hamburgh, where he met with Mr Coverdale, 
who assisted him in again .translating the hvc books of Moses. 
This was in the year 1539. His translation having gone through 
the press, he sent part of the impression to England, where his 
translation of the New Testament had made a considerable 
noise,' as well as it had done in Germany. The priests every¬ 
where cried it down, and charged it with a thousand heresies; 
boldly asserting, that the translating of the bible into English 
was a foolish attempt, and one that could never be realized; and 
if it could, it was both unlawful and inexpedient to put a trans¬ 
lation of the scriptures into the hands of the laity. Nor did 
they rest, till, by their importunity, they had procured a pro¬ 
clamation, prohibiting the people from purchasing or perusing 
any English translation of the scriptures. This ])rociamation 
was issued in IbST, in which, as well as by the public prohibi¬ 
tion of the bishops, a number of other treatises, which had been 
written by Luther and other reformers, were tilso prohibited 
and condemned. But all this noise and stir amongst the clergy 
only served to call up additional purchasers for the work. Tn 
this state of danger to the Roman church, and anxiety amongst 
her zealous partizans, when every head was at work to contrive 
some expedient to arrest the progress of reformation, the bishop 
of London hit on an artifice, which he flattered himself would 
efiectually answer the purpose, by stopping the circulation of 
Tyndale’s English New Testaments; a scheme which, in his 
judgment, would be not only more effectual, but likewise 
attended with less noise, as well as hy a considerable saving of 
expence, this was, to buy up the whole impression at once, 
■'mtb this view, and full of these hopes, his lordship employed 
a Mr Packington, then residing at Antwerp, in this delicate 
business; assuring him, at the same time, that whatever might 
be the cost, he would have them all burned at . Paul’s cross. 
In consequence of this engagement, Packington, who was a se¬ 
cret friend to the reformation, entered into an engagement with 
’ Tyndalc, by which the bishop had the books, and Packington 
abundant praise for his dexterity; but Tyndale had all the 
money. This enabled our reformer to publish at once a more 
correct and much larger edition, so that, as Mr Fox expresses 
it> “They came over to England thick and three-fold.” Tliis 
disa|){wiut^ent filled bis lordship ndth ^ual rage and astonish¬ 
ment, nor^ould he comprehena by yj'bat means his policy had 
been oW%4|i6|<^ed, till some time after, throne Constantine, who > 
-had been ap^behded by Sir Thomas Mor/|^ divulged the laugh¬ 
able secret. Wsliop at last perceiving, tkntTyndale was a man 

,4 ' . o . 
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of very superior libilitios, and oapablo of eerioaiily iiijonng thi^ir 
craft by bis publications, resolved, ^ tliey could neitber draw 
him inU> thcit par^» nor otherwise sUenee him, to have him put 
out of the way. To effect this cruel purpose, one Pliilips was 
despatched to Antwerp, where, having hypocritically insinuated 
himself into his company and confidence, under the pretext of 
friendship), delivered him into tlie hands of his enemies. 

The simple and unsufej)ecting Tyiidalc was accordingly caiTied 
a prisoner to tlic castle of Tilford, about eigliteen miles from 
Anti^crp; where, notwithstanding that the English merchaliti!, 
did ovc»y ihii'g in thcii power to procure his enlargement, and 
that letters from lord Cromwell and others from England urged 
the same request, the activity and dexterity with which Philips 
executed his sanguinary cuinmission, hrtuiglit him before a 
tribunal, where he received the sentence of death. 

Fui'suant to the senlenee of the court, Tyndale was brought 
to the stake, and while they were binding him, ho cried out, 
with uu audible and fervent voice, Lord, open the king oi 
ESngland's eyes.’* Ho was first strangled by the hangman, and 
afterwards burned near Tilford castle, in the year 1536. And 
thus the man, whom Fox has, with (he iitmo*>t p)rop)tioly, styled 
thf‘ Apostle of England, rested from his labours, ha\ ing fought 
a good fight; and by finishing his course in a faithful adheronee 
to the truth, left the powers of this world, jjarticularly tyranni¬ 
cal oppressors and persecutors, an additional demonstration, 
tliat the mind of man is not subject to their eaprieious or sel- 
fich control, but scorning the narrow limits of their diminutivo 
jurisdiction, can break through ibcir barriers, and, only subject 
to the laws of reason and conviction, triumphantly rebel. 

Mr Tyndale was a man of seraphic piety, indefatigable study, 
and cxtraordiiiary learning. ^ careless was he about tni* 
tv^ltb of this world, that be declared, before he went to Ger¬ 
many, that lie would cheerfully consent to live, in any county 
of Eneland, on an allowance of ten pounds a-year, and oblige 
himself tu bike no more) if be might only have aumority to in* 
struct children) and preach the gosjiel of Christ. His eminent 
talents and extensive knowledge, imited with a fervent zeal 
and a confirmed stedfastnoss ot faith, richly qualified him for 
the labours of a reformer. During the time of bis imprison¬ 
ment, which lasted eighteen months, such was the blessing of 
Qod on his faithful preaching, that he was the means of con¬ 
verting hife goaler and liis daughter, be^des severed others of 
bis household. Even the proeorer general, or emperor’s attor- 
ney, publieiy said eoneeming him, that he was homo docUt9, 
p»W, bo^mi, a learned, pious, and good ipan. Bishop Bio 
>ay^ that for Jmowledge, puiaty of doctrine, and holiness of 
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; life, Tyndale Qi^ht to lie esleemed the next English reformer 
to Wickliff. ‘ li» pietiire h stud to represent him with a hiblc' 
,1 In his hand, this dietieh; 

•IfaS'Ut luce tuat diipergcUt^ Moma, tenebrm, 

■Si^nmte extorris erO, ^nmta tacrtficmm. 

Rendered thns: 

lliat light o’er all thy darkness, Home, 

^ ^ With ti'iumph might arise; 

y Ah exile freely I become, 

Fredy r sacrifice. 

His works, beside the translation of the scriptures, were all 
published in one general volume, and are as follows: 

1. A Christianas Obedience—2. The Unrighteous Mammon 
—3. The Practice of the Papists—4. Commentaries on the 
Seventh Cliapter of St. Matthew—5. A Discourse of the Last 
Will and Testament of Tracii—6. An Answer to Sir Thomas 
More's Dialogues—7. The Doctrine of the Lord's Supper against 
More—8. Of the Sacrament of the Altar—9. Of the ^era- 
mental Signs—10. A Footpath leading to the Scriptures—11. 
Three letters to John Frith. 

The remains of such men, when these are teW, are on that 
account the more desirable, we shall therefore insert said letters, 
as they have been preserved by Mr Fo;c, whose works are too 
voliiminous 4o be in the possession, or even within the purchase, 
of many serious people. 

LETTER L 

The grace' and peace of God our Father, and of Jesus 
Christ our Lord, be wim you, Amem Dearly beloved brotlicr 
J(din, 1 have heard say^ how the hypocrites, now that they 
have overcome that great bupiness which letted them^ or at the 
least wayhave-brought it to a stay, return to their old nature 
again, ^le will of God be fulfilled, and that which he hath 
ordained to be ere the world was made, thait come, and his glory 
reign over all. 

Dearly beloved, however' the matter be, enmmit yourself 
wholly and only unto your most*loving .Falber,. and most kind" 

' Lord; fern* not men that threat, nor* trust then that speak fair; 
But trust him that is true- of promise, and able to make his 
word good. Your cause is Christ’s gospel, a li^t that must he 
f^ with'the blood of taitli. The Iam^ ,mt»8t be dressed and 
fiiiufled d*dly, and that oil poured in ev6^ evening and morn¬ 
ing,* light go notout. , Though we be sinners, yetis 

the cause idgbt.' If when we l^ buifeted for well-doing, we 
suffer patie^y and endure, la acceptable with God., For 
to that end we.aro called. Far^,Cl|lji§cfc plso suffei*ed for us, leaV-, 
.ihg ps an exampla that, we phWl^lfoliow.bis steps, who po. 
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sin. Hereby Iiavc we perceived love, >tbat he laid down liis life 
for us; therefore we ought also to lay down our lives for the 
brethren. Rejoice and he glad, for great is your reward in 
heaven. For we suifer with him, that we may also bo glorified 
with him. Who shall eliahge our vile body, that it may bo 
fashioned like unto his glorious body, according to the worfcng 
whereby he is able even to subdue all things unto himself. 

“ Dearly beloved, be of good courage, and comfort your soul 
with the hope of this high reward, and bear the image of Christ 
in y^ur mortal body, that it may at liis coming be made like to 
his immortal body; and fblh'w tlu- example of all your other 
dear bietbrcii, which chose to suffer in hope of a belter resur¬ 
rection. Keep your conscience pure and undefiled, and say 
against that nothing. Stick at iiece«.sary things, and remember 
the blasphemies of the eiu^mies of Christ, saying, they find none 
but who will abjure rather than sutfer the extremity. More¬ 
over, the death of them that come again after they have once 
denied, though it he accepted with God, and all tliat believe, 
yet it is not glorious; For the liypoerites say, he must needs 
die, denying holpeih not. But might It have holpeii, tliey 
would have denied five hundred times; but seeing it would not 
help them, therefore of pure pri<h* and mot*i malice together, 
they spake with their montlis what their conscience knoweth 
false. If you give yourself, cast yourself, yield yourself, com¬ 
mit yourself wholly and only to your loving Fatlicr, then shall 
Ids power be in you and m^e you strong, and that so strong, 
t)mt you sliall feel no pain, which should be to another present 
d"* ilh: And his Spirit shall speak in you, and teach you what 
to answer, acctn’diiig n> his promise: lie shall set out his truth 
by you wonderfully, iiinl work for you above all that your heart 
can iinagiiio; yea, and you are not yet dead, though the hypocrites 
all, with all that th<‘y can make, have sworn your death. Una 
solus vidls nnllam sperare salntem; 'I’o look for no man’s help, 
brhigeth the help of God tb them that seem to he overcome in 
the eyes of the hypoeritos; Yea, it shall make God to carry 
you thorow thick and thin for his truth’s sake, in spile of all 
the (‘neinios of his truth. There falloth not a hair till his hour 
be come; and wlien his hour is eome, necessity carrjeth us hence, 
though we be not willing. But if wo be willing, then have we 
a rev'fird and tliank, 

e « Fear not the Ihreatcnitig, therefore, neither be overcome of 
sweet words; with which twain' the hypocrites shall ^ail you. 
Neither let the persuasions of worldly wisdom bear rule in youf 
heaift, no, though they be your friends that counsel you. Let 
Bilney be a warning to you, let not their vizor beguile your 
eyes. I.et not your body faint, He thot endureth to the end 
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»hall be saved. If the pain be abov^" your strength, remember, 

‘ Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, I will give it you.’ 
And pray to your Father in that name, and he shall cease your 
pain, or shorten it. The Lord of pence, of hope, and of faith, 
be with you, Amen. 

“ William Tyndall.” 

LETTER II. 

“ Two have suffered in Antwerp, in die sanctcc ausis, un¬ 
to the great glory of the gospel; four at K)/scls, in Flandei's; 
and at Liike hath there one at least suffered, aud ;dl the same 
day. At Roan, in Franco, they persecute. And at Paris arc 
five doctors taken for the gospel. $cc, you are not alone; bo 
cheerful, aud remember that among the hard-hearted in Eng* 
land, there is a number reserved by grace: l^or whose sakes, 
if need be, you must be ready to siiflcr. Sir, if you may write, 
how short soever it he, forget it not, that wo may know liow it 
goeth Avith you, for our heart’s eds<‘. The Lord be yet again 
with you, with all his plenteousness, and lill you that you flow 
over, Amm. 

If when you have read this, you can hcnd it to Adrian; 
do, I pray yon, that he may know hoAv that our heart is with 
you. 

“ George Joy, at Candlemas, being at Barrow, printed two 
leaves of Genesis in a gicat form, aud sent one copy to the 
king, aud another to the ncAv queen, with a letter to N. to deli¬ 
ver them; and to purchase license, that lu* might so go through 
all the bible. Out of tbis is sprung the noise of the neAv bible; 
and out of that is the great seeking foi English books at all 
printers and hook-binders in Antwerp, and for an English priest 
that should print. 

“ This chanced the ninth day of IMay. 

“ Sir, your wife is well ciujtont with the will of God, and 
would not, for her sake, have the glory of G«'d hindered. 

“ William Tyndai i.” 

LETTER III. 

Tlie giacc of our Saviour Jesus, his patience, meek¬ 
ness, humbleness, circumspection, and wisdom, be 
with your heart, Amen* 

<* Di;ari.y beloved brother, mine heart’s desire in our Sa¬ 
viour Jesus is, that you arm yourself with patience, and b(‘ 
cool, sober, wise, and circumspect, and that you k(‘ep you a low 
by the ground, avoiding high questions, that pass the common 
capacity. But ca pound the law truly, and open tlie veil of 
Moses to condemn all flesh, and prove all men sinners, and all 
deeds under the law, before mercy have taken away the con¬ 
demnation thereof, to he sin and damnable; and then, as a faith- 
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fell ministpr, set abroach the mercy oit our Lord Jesusy and Jet 
the wounded conseiorices drink of the water of Him, and then 
sl^l your preaching !>o with power, and not as the doctrine of 
the hypocrites; and t)ie Spirit of God shall work with yon, and 
all eouscieiices shall bear record unto you, and feel that it is so. 
And all doctrine that casteth a mist on those two, to shadow 
and hide them, I mean tlie law of God and mercy of Christ, 
that, resist you with all your iK)w6r. Sacraments mthout sig¬ 
nification refuse. If they put significations to them, receive 
th<hn, if you see it may helj), though it be not necessary, 

“ Of the presence of Christ’s body in the sacrament, meddle 
as little as you can, that llicre appear no division iipaong us.' 
Barnes will be* hot against you. The Savons be sore*on the af¬ 
firmative; wbctljcr constant or obstinate, I remit if to God. 
Philip Melanchtiuui is said to he with the French king. There 
be in Antwerp that say, tliey saw him come into I*aris with an 
hundred and fifty horses, and that they spake with him. If the 
Frenchmen receive the word of God, he will ]>lant the affirma¬ 
tive in them. George Joy would ha\p pul forth a treatise of 
that matter, but 1 have slept him as yet: What he will do, if 
he get money, 1 wot not. I believ<* he would make many rca-*- 
sous little serving to that purpose: My mind is, that nothing 
be put forth till we hear how you shall have sped. I would 
have the right use preached, and the presence to be an indiffer¬ 
ent Ibiiig, till the matter might be reasoned in jKsace at leisure 
of both parties. If you bo required, shew the phrases of the 
■"cripture, and lei them talk what they will. For as to believe 
itjat God is cveiy where, hurteth no man that worshippeth him 
nowhere hut within the heart, in spirit and verity: Even so 
to believe, that the body of Christ is everywhere (though it 
cannot be proved) hurteth no man, that worshippeth him no¬ 
where save in the faith of bis gospel. You perceive my iniiid. 
Ilowbeit, if God shew you otherwise, it is free for you to do ns 
he mototh you. 

1 guessed long ago, that God would send a daring into the 
head of the spiritualty, to catch themselves in their own sub** 
tili^, and trust it is come to pass. And now me thinketh t 
smell a counsel to bo taken, little for their profits in time to 
come. But ytni must understand, that it is not of a pure heart" 
and for love of the truth, but to avenge themselves, and to eat 
tlie whore’s flesh, and 1o snefc the marrow of her bones/ 
Vf'berefore clca^e fast to the rock of the help of God# and com¬ 
mit the ♦•nd of all things unto him: And if God shall call yoti, 
that you may then use the wisdom of the worldly, as far as 
you perceive the ^ory of God may come thereof, refbse it dots 
and ever among thrust in, that the scripture mav bs in Hhc, 
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muther*iougue) aii<2 learniiig' «ei up in the uiiivorsitieR. But if 
ought he required contrary to the glory of God, and his Christ, 
then stand fast, aud commit yourself to God, and he not over¬ 
come of men’s persuasions; wliich haply shall say, We see no 
otJicr way to bring in the truth. 

“Brother, beloved in my heart, there Uveth not in whom I 
ha\o so good hope and trust, and in whom my heart rejoiceth, 
and my soul comforteth iicnbeir, as in you; not the thousand 

} iart so much for your h*arning, and what other gifts else you 
lavc, as because you will creep^ aIow by tiic ground, and walk 
in those things that the conscience may feel, ainl not in the ima¬ 
ginations of the brain; In le.ir, and not in boldness: In open 
necessary things, and not to pronounce or define of hid secrets, 
or things that neither Jielp nor hinder, whether it be so or no; 
'in-unity, and not in seditious ophiious: Insomtich that if you 
he suih; you know, yet in things that may abide leisure yon will 
defer, or say (till other agree witli you) Mt^ihiuks the tevt re- 
quiretli the sense or understanding. Yea, and if you he sure 
that your part be good, and another hold the contrary, yet if it 
be a thing that maketh no matter, you will laugh and lot it pass, 
and refer the thing to other men, and 8ti<*k you stiilly and stub¬ 
bornly in earnest and necessary tilings. And I trii*.! you be 
persuaded even so of me: For I call God to record against the 
day we sliall appear before our Lord Jesus, to give a reckoning 
of our doings, that I never altered one syllable of God’s wtird 
against my conscience, nor would this day, if all that is in the 
earth, whether it he pleasure, honour, or riches* might be given 
me. Mon^over, I take God to record to my conscience, lltal 1 
flesiro of God to myself in this world, no more than that with¬ 
out which J cannot keep liis lawsi 

“ Finally, if there were in mo any gift that could help at 
hand, and aid you if need required, I piromise you I would not 
be tar otf, and commit the eml to God. My soul is not faint, 
though my body be weary. But God hath made me evil 
favoured in this world, and without grace in the sight oi* men, 
speechless and rude, dull and slow witted; your part sJiall be 
to supply what lacketh in me: Remembering, that as lowliness 
of heart shall make you high with God, even so meekness of 
words shall make y^on sink into the hearts of men. Nature 
glveth age authority; but meekness is the glory of youth, and 
giveth them honour. Abundance of love maketh me exceed in 
babbling. 

“ Sir, as concerning purgatory, and many other things, if you 
be demanded, you may say, if you car, the spiritualty hath so 
’ led you, and that they have taught you to believe as you do. 
Fo^ the} preached you all such thiugs out of God’s word, and 
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alledged a thoasRnd texts, by reason pf which texts you believed 
as they taught you, but now you find them iyors, and that the 
texts mean no sucii tliiugs, and therefore you can believe them 
no longer, but are as you were before they tauglit you, and be¬ 
lieve no such thing: Howbeit you are ready to believe, if they 
have any other way to prove it; for without proof you cannot 
believe them, wlicn you have found them with so many lyos, 
&c. If you i>erccive wherein wc may help, either in being still 
or doing somewhat, let us have word, and I will do mine utter¬ 
most. „ 

“ My lord ofl^omlon hath a servant called John Tison, with 
a red beard, and a bUiek-reddish head, and was once my scholar; 
he was seen in Antwerp, hut came not among the Englishmen: 
Whether lie is gone ambassador secret, 1 uot not. 

“ The mighty God of Jaeoh he witli you, to supplant his ene¬ 
mies, and gi\e you the favour of .Toseph, and the wisdom and 
the spirit of Stephen be witli your heart, and with your mouth, 
aud teach your lips what they shall say, and how to answer to 
all thiiigi.. ITo is our God, it’ we despair in ourhclvcs, and trust 
in him: And his is the glory. Anun, 

January, 1533. Willmm TYNDAJ.r.” 


JOHN LAMUERT. 

Till, real name of this very remarkable contender for the 
truth of the gospel w'a'^ Nicliolaon; but the dangers to which 
bis religious opinions subjected him, during the latter part of 
his life, induced him to assume the surname of Lambert. It 
docs not appear wdien he was bom, though his having suffered 
in 1538, makes it probable that it might be about the end of 
the fifteentii, or beginning of the sixteenth century. Neither 
has tlic place of his birth been precisely ascertained, only he is 
said to have been born in some part of the county of Norfolk. 
He received his academical education at the university of Cam¬ 
bridge, wdiere lie acquired tbe learned languages; and, by the ' 
insinmientality of the pious Bilney, was also converted to the 
knowledge of Christ ibid his gospel. 

l4ambort, who began to be distinguished for his learning and 
j^icty, was soon obliged to save himself, from tbe outrageous 
Jury of Henry VIH., by retiring to the continent. Accord- 
ingiy, he wnt over to Antwerp, where Tyndale and Frith, who 
seem to have been his coubdontial friends, had also taken 're¬ 
fuge fro]m the violence of the persecution. There he officiated 
as preacher aud chaplain to the English factory in that city, 
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for nearly two ifOiM. But tbe tenor of hk discourses, tbou^h 
; admired hy ttm t^hrmersf proved gall and wormwood to the 
zealots of the BM^mn church; and one Barlow, in tlie fervour of 
hk zeal for Rolib, lodged an aeousatiou against him with tlie 
lord chancellor of England, Sir Thomas JP^Jbro; and pour Lam¬ 
bert was carried a prisoner to London, and handed over (o his 
persecutors in 1532, ns an innocent lamb to the callous and cold¬ 
blooded butcher. IBs hrst examination was taken at Lambutli, 
by Warham, then archbishop o\ Canterbury, and afterwards at 
the bishop’s house .at Oxford, before a multitude of his adver¬ 
saries. lie was interrogated on forty-five articles; to all of 
which he replied, at great length, in an animated, ]>owcrfuJ, 
and very learned address, highly lionourable both to himself 
and the noble cause ho so triumpliantly defended. It is even 

* doubtful, whether a more solid and compTcheusive apology for 
the principles of tbe reformation cau any where be found; its 
great length uxc(‘uds the limits of our plan, otherwise we should 
have willingly inserted it. The curious reader will find it at 
large in Fox’s Monuments of the reign of Henry VIIL We 
shall nevcrthclee-s give a short extract at tlic end of his life as a 
specimen. 

Lambert continued in custody till the next year, 1533, in 
which the archbishop died, and was succeeded by Cranin<*r; 
which circumstance, together with the marriage of Anne lio- 
Icyn, seem to have been tl»e immediate cause ot Lambert’s re¬ 
lease; which he had no sooner obtuinc>d, than he rojiaircd to 
Loudon, where he became a teacher of the Greek and Latin 
languages. The aspect of the times induced him to follow tins 
secular employment, in preference to tlic pricstKuod; and hav¬ 
ing resolved to marry, and settle in London, he had proposed 
to take lip the freedom of the city in the grocer's company. 
But God, who over-rules all the purposes of men according to 
his oivn good pleasure, called thk eminent individual to act on 
a more honourable and exalted theatre. Some time in 1538, 
Lambert having been ]>rescnt at a sermon, preached by Dr. 
Taylor, who, at that period, was considered^raUier friendly, as 

* otherwise, to the reformation principles. Lambert, not alto¬ 
gether satisfied with what Jie had heard, desired a friendly con¬ 
ference with the doctor; in the course of which, he proposed 
several Ih'eologicfel points, on which he wished the doctor’s opi¬ 
nion, and particularly that relating to the corporeal presence 
of Qilist in the sacrament. Taylor, pressed perhaps too close, 
excused himself for the present, on account of other business; 
but suggested, that it might bettor answer the pni^ose for Lam- 
^bert to write hk opinion on these matters, whicli tliey would 

' Vfterwards t^k over at th^ leitnre. 

& F 
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Lambert accordingly proposed ten atgumeute in trriting, fht 
supporting his opinion against transnbstantiatiou; most of which 
are lost. The first, however, is founded on these words of our 
Saviour, This cup is the New Testament. No#, says Lambert, 
if these words neither change the cup nor the wine it contains 
substantially into the New Testament, which nobody asserts, 
or ever has asserted; then, by a parity of reasoning, the words. 
This is my body^ spoken of the bread in the same passage of 
scripture, do not changt it into the real body of Christ. IIi» 
other, nine arguments are said to be equally acute, and the 
whole aupported with abundance of scripture evidence, and quo¬ 
tations from the primitive fathers. Taylor was seriously in¬ 
clined to satisfy Lambert; but finding himself unable to with¬ 
stand the force of his reasoning, applied, among others, to T)r. 
Barnes, a good man, but, like many good men at the dawning 
of the reformation, in a state oi hesitating dubiety with reganl 
to the sacrament of the supper. Under these eireumstatiee*.. 
Barnes advised Dr, Taylor to lay the matter before Cranmer, 
the arebbisbop, who, at this time, was still an advocate for 
transubstantiation. Thus Lambert wa-^ under the necessity of 
defending his propositions before a court of bishops, with CVan- 
mer at their head, by which means liis sentiments were pub¬ 
lished to the whole city, the court, and tlie eouwtiy. 

Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, ever ambitious of royal fa¬ 
vour, thought this opportunity, for insinuating himself into tlie* 
good graces of the Inng, was not to he neglected, and accord¬ 
ingly feuggoiited to his majesty the propriety of seizing the pro¬ 
pitious moment for sileueing the clamours of his subjects, and 
satisfying his friends, that though he had renounced the Roman 
authority, he had not thereby abandoned the catholic faith, and 
that by punishing, with salutary severity, all who dared to set 
forth doctrines opposed to the faith of the church. Moreover, 
that Lambert, an obstinate and contumacious heretic, who held 
the must heretical and blasphemous tenets, and supported them 
with audacious pertinacity, had thereby subjected himself to 
the heaviest censures of tbe canon law, and would prove, by bis 
death, a wholesome example to the nation at large, 

Henry caught the bmt, and forthprith issued a general ordi¬ 
nance, commanding the immediate appearance of all the nobi¬ 
lity end bishops of England, to assist him against increasing 
dlMStesies and heretics, as he purposed personally to sit in judg¬ 
ment on these important and national concerns. 

Such was the apparent solemnity and splendid apparatus of 
ibfe extraordinary trial, that crowds of spectatdrs arrived from 
every quarter. The king, attended by a strong guard, made 
his appearance, and seated himself on a throne prepared for the 
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occasion. He. t^as, arrayed in white garments, emblematical of 
innocence and importim justice. On his right hand sat the 
bishops, and behind him the judges and crown lawyers, all 
olothed in purple; while, on his left,, the peers of the realm, and 
other officers of the crown, were arranged according to their 
precedency. The scene was awful and imposing, while the 
severe looks, the reckless language, and despotic manner of the 
royal judge, was more than sufficient to sink the courage, and 
destroy the self-possession of any man, whose confidence was 
not founded on the promise of an infinitely more powerful 
Judge. 

It were too tedious to enter on the cruel, despotic, and shame¬ 
fully ^rtial proceedings of this memorable day. The imperious 
frowns, and bullying threats of the judge; and the mild, but 
firm and self-possessing deportment of Lambert, has scarcely a 
parallel, even in the record of catholic cruelty. Lambert de¬ 
fended himself with the firmness of a man, the learning and 
acuteness of a consummate scholar, and, at the samo time, with 
all that gravity, meekness, and modesty, expected in the de¬ 
meanour of a Christian'; but truth was of no avail, tlie propriety 
of his conduct, the force of his reasoning, and the captivating 
power of his eloquence, went all for nothing. His case wiis 
predetermined, the tyi*ant had resolved to destroy him. TJie 
king commanded Cromwell to read the cruel sentence of con¬ 
demnation and death. It was Lambert’s peculiar case, not 
only to become a martyr for the truth, but also to suffer by 
men who soon after vindicated the same cause, and suffered 
death for the self-same opinions. Having received bis sentence, 
he seems to have been confined to Cromwell’s house, where, it 
is said, Cromwell asked his forgiveness for what ho was com¬ 
pelled to do against him. On the day of his death he break¬ 
fasted among Cromwell’s gentlemen with cheerfulness; and on 
his departure to the stake, saluted them with much ease and 
respect, and was thus led like a lamb to thj slaughter. 

No man ever suffered more diabolical cruelty at the stake 
than this evangelical martyr,, he was rather roasted than burnt 
to death; if the fire became stronger, or if the flame reached 
higher than they chose, it was removed or damped. When his 
, legs were burnt off, and his thighs were reduced to mere stumps 
in the fire, they pitched his broiling body on pikes, and lacer¬ 
ated his flesh with their halberts. But God was with him m 
the midst of the flame, and supported his spirit under the 
anguish of expiring nature., Almost exhausted, he lifted up 
his hands, such as the fire had left him, and with liis last 
breath, cried out to the peojde, ffoN® but Christ ! None but 
" Chbjst ! These memorabl^‘.Wprds, spoken at such a time, and 
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under sucli Jmculiur oircumetanoee^ were cakulat^d t6 make a 
deeper and more lasting impression oU the minds of the spee* 
tatorsy than could have been effeeted by U volume written on 
the subject. At last his remains Were beat down into the 
dames, while his triumphant ^ul << mocked tbeir short arm, and, 
quick as thought, escaped where tyrants vex not^^ and the weary 
rest.” 


During his confinemont, he wrote a long treatise to the king, 
in which ho apologised for his faith and doctrine; part of which 
has been preserved in Fox’s Monuments, to which we refer 
the reader. We shall now, according to promise, extract a few 
words from bis lii*st examination, in order to give the reader 
some itlca of the evangelical principles of this distinguished 
soldier of Jesus Christ. 


On his first examination before archbishop Warham, he was 
asked, “Dost thou believe, that whatsoever is done of man, 
whether it be good or ill, cometb of necessity.” Lambert 
pould easily perceive that the question was a trap laid for his 
life, and answered it with equal prudence and faithfulness. 
“ Unto the first part of your riddle, I neither can, nor will give 
any definitive answer. Concerning the second part, whether 
man hath free-will or no to deserve joy or pain: As for our 
deserving joy, in particular, I think it very little or none, oven 
when wo do the very commandments of God. When you have 
done all that is commanded you, stiith onr Saviour, say ye be 
unprofitable servants. When wc have done his bidding, we 
ought not so to magnify neither ourselves or our free-will, but 
laud bkn with a meek heart through whose benefit we have 
d<rae (if at any time we do it) his liking and pleasure. Hence 
Justin praycth, Dominet da quod Jubes, et Juhe quod^ viz. Lord, 
give wliat thou commandest, and require what thou wilt. 
Concerning free-will, I mean altogether as^St. Austin, That of 
ourselves we have no liberty or ability to do the will of God, 
but are shut up and sold under sin; as both Isaiah and Paul 
beai‘ witness. But by die grace of God we are rid and set at 
liberty, according to the portion that every man, that is, every 
regenerate man, hath received, some more> some less.’* He 
was farther questioned, whether faith alone, without good 
works, may suffice to the salvation and justification of a man 
who has fallen into sin after baptism. Th# martyr answered 
•/m tlie words of Austin, Opera bona wmfadunt Jusium sed ju^- 
ttjkatm fadt bona cyrra. The performanoe of good works does 
net justify a inauj bu^ the man that is justified perforins good 
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-JOHN ROGERS, 

lPT 0 to»tn 6 ,iiyr under Queen Mury* 

' Tki8*intre]^id wea^dor, under tbe Captain of our salvation, 
was the first, in the persecuting reign of Queen ^ry, who kd 
the way, hy the cross, to the martyr’s crown of glory. He 
had his education at Cambridge, where ho soon acquired an 
eminent proficency in learning. He was chosen hy a company 
of English merchants, at Antwerp, for their chaplain, to whom 
he preached for many years in that p»>pul«uf flourisliiiig 
city; and having become acquainted with William Tyndalo 
and Miles Covcjrdale, who had. there taken shelter from the 
persecution in the boisterous reign of Henry VIII., was, by 
-their means, brought to the knowledge of the truth as it is m 
Jesus. Here he ioined hands iviUi these eminent individuals, in 
forwarding tlie translation of the holy scriptures, and was there¬ 
by so’thoroughly convinced of the gross absurdity of the doc¬ 
trines of the Roman church, that he renounced them for ever. 
At Antwerp he married, and removed to Wittemberg, still in¬ 
creasing in knowledge, and became sudh a proficient in the 
Dutch language, that he was chosen pastor of a congregation lu 
that place; the duties of which office ho faithfully discharged for 
some years, when he was called home by bishop ^dley, m the 
reign of Edward VI. He was appointed prebondaiy and divi¬ 
nity lecturer of St. Paul’s, where lie continued to labour in his 
Master’s vineyard till the accession of Queen Mary. Hut hav¬ 
ing preached a sermon in tbe beginning of that persecuting 
reign, at Paul’s cross, wherein ho exhorted his audience to an 
inflexible adherence to the doctrines they had hedn taught, and 
to beware of tbe idolatry, superstition, and pestilent doctrines of 
tbe church of Rome. It was impossible, that zeal so fervent, 
and at the same time so publicly manitested, could be either 
concealed or suffered to pass unopposed. Accordingly, be was 
^ called before the prii-y council, where he confirmed his 
*^y the scriptures, and defended his cause with so much go<^ 
■-fese and Vopriety, that for the present he was dismissed, 
Ser tbe Lien’s Voelamation against preaching was pro- 
‘ mulgated, ho was again called before tlie popish bishops, who 
thirfted for his blood, and ordered to 
own house, where he conUnued under this sort 
for six months. From this confinement he might ^ 

:' escaped, and t6 this he had many inducements, having a. wiffi 
. and ton ehildrep, and many friends in Germany, with ccr am 

preferment awaiting liim in that inwo ild 

> upon to appear for tlie cause pf fii® heavenly Maste*. 
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not depart, though rrr^aiiiing at the hazard of his life. From 
his own house he was removed t6 Newgate, where he was clos¬ 
ed up with thieves, robbers, and murderers. At length, on the 
twenty-second, and several succeeding days of Januaiy 1555, 
he was examined before Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, and 
others, where, after many things, the bishop asked him, “ What 
sayest thou i make us a dii*eet answer, whether thou wilt be one 
of this eatliolic chiireh or not, with as, in the state in wliich we 
are now r*” To this Mr Rogers replied, “ My lord, I esinnot 
believe that ye yourselves do think in your hearts, that the pop^* 
is the supreme head in the forgiving of sin, iis you Iiav'e now 
said, seeing you, and all tlic bishops of the realm, have now, for 
twenty years long, preuehed, -and some of you also written to 
the contrary, and the parliament hatli, so long ago, condescend¬ 
ed unto it.” Here Mr Rogers was iiiterniiitcd; li«* was treading 
on the corns of the clergy, opening up their sores, and exposing 
that vile hypocrisy, and shameless villaiiy, that interest, honour, 
and royal favour, had induced the bishops of England to exer¬ 
cise against their stedfast brethren, for avowing and doiending 
the doctrines which they had for so many jrcars preached, and 
at last so meanly abandoned. 13at he vvtis not pennitted to 
make any farther defence, eithei lor himself or the d<*ctrines 
he held tortli. Again, on tiie ninth of die same month, he was 
called before tlie bishops, wliere lie was coiideiuned for an he¬ 
retic, and Ills sentence pronounced by Gardiner, in the follow¬ 
ing words: 

“ In die name of God, Amen. We, Stephen, by the permis¬ 
sion of God, bishop of Winchester, &c. &c. do find, that thou 
liast taught, hol,den, and affirmed, and obstinately defimded di- 
V'i>i‘sc errors, lieresies, and daiunahle,opinions, contrary to Iho 
doc'triue and determination of the holy church; as namely thcNC, 
‘ Thai the catholic chur<‘li of limne is the church of antichrist: 
item., That in the sacrament of the altar there is not sub¬ 
stantially, nor really, the natural body and blood of Christ.* 
We do therefore judge thee, and condemn thee, John Rogers, 
otherwise called Mattiicws, thy dciniM'its and faults being ag¬ 
gravated, through thy damnable obstinacy, as guilty of most 
detestable heresies, and as an obstinate impenitent sinner, re¬ 
fusing to return to the lap and unity of die holy mother church; 
and that thou hast been, and art, by law, excommunicate, and 
do pronounce and declare thee an excommunicate person. Also, 
we pronounce and declare, being an lipretic, to be cast out from 
the church, and loft unto the judgment of the secular power, 
by this our sentence definitive, wfiich we here lay upon, and 
against thee, with sorrow of heiurt.” 

On hearing thia scnteiieo, iblr Eogci-B uttemptecl to speak, 
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Imt Was not permitted* He reqiicfjied tlial his wife, a poor 
stranpfer, miglit be permitted to see him before his deatii. This 
also was denied him, and sin* was peremptorily prohibited. 
Wlien returned to prison, he wrote the questions put by tlie 
bishops, on this and the preceding days, with his answers, so far 
as he had been permitted to speak, and Avhat he intended to 
have answered, if suffered to proceed. From the great length 
of this article, W’e can only adroit a sliort specimen, referring 
the curious reader to Mr Fox’s JMartyrology, wlierc it is given 
at large. 

“ The bishops,” says he, “ cry out, lo, these men will still he 
a John the Baptist, an apostle, a prophet, &c. I answer, we 
make not ourselves like unto them in the gifts and power of 
‘ God, bestowed ujwm them to the working of miracles; but that 
we are like them in believing the same doctrine, and in suffer¬ 
ing persecution and sharac for the same. We preach their very 
d<»etrine, and none other. This we are able to prove from their 
writings, which 1 have ]>roferred to do again ami again by writ¬ 
ing. And, for this eaiise, we suffer Iho like reproach, sham(>* 
and rebuke of tlie world; suffering the same persecution, to the 
loss of our goods, and even of our lives; ami to the forsaking 
(as our master Christ eommandeth) father, mofljer, sister, 
brethren, wives, children, iCe. being assured of a joyful resnr 
roction, and to be crowned in glory with them, according to 
the infallible promises made nnto us in Christ, our only and all- 
suiHcient Mediator, Reconciler, Priest, and Sacrifice: Who, 
for us, as well as them, hath pleased the Father, quieted and 
pacified his wrath against <mv sins; an<l, by imputation, hath 
made us without spot or wrinkle in his »ight; althongii ^r<*, of 
and in ourselves, arc polluted with many filthy sins, wliich, if 
the measureless imspcakabic mercy and love of God in (^lirist 
did not put away, by not imputing them to us, would haAc 
brought us to everlasting damnation, and death perpetual, lii 
thu^ and in no other sense, do wo affirm ourselves to be like 
Christ eur head, liis apostles, prophets, martyrs, and saints. 
'And so far ought all Chrislifins to he like them, according to 
the. measure of faith, and the diversity of the gifts of the Spirit 
^that God hath given unto them. 

“ But let us now consider, that if it be God’s good-will and 
pleasure to rive the members of his beloved churcli into tlu* 
hands of their enemies, it is to chasten, try, and proA'^o them, to 
bring them to an unfeigned acknowledgment of their natural 
perverseness and disobedience towards God and his command¬ 
ments, as touching t^ir loA’^e of God, their brethren and neigh¬ 
bours: and to their natural inclination and readiness 

to seek their own ease and pleasure, and to desire that good 
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from the ereatupo which God Ims forbid, as only to he found 
in himself. And in order, that having fallen into gioss out¬ 
ward sins, like David, Peter, and others, they may be brought 
to a true and earneht repentance, and to sigh and cry lor the 
forgiveness of the same, and for the aid of the Spirit, daily to 
mortify and subdue all evil desires and afibctious in future. 
And many other wise and gracious purposes of the Lord eon- 
ceruing his people are answered by their being often put into 
the furnare of affliction. But let us also consider what he 
doth with tlio^c enemies into wliosc hands lie giveth his tender 
darlings to be chastened and tried. In truth, he docs hut chas¬ 
ten and cross them for a little while, aecoiding to Ids fatherly 
love and good plcasuie, as all fatliers do their children (Ueb. 
xii. and Prov. iii.); but he utterly destioyctli, yea, and everlast¬ 
ingly damiieth, tlioir impenitent enemicb. 

“ Let Herod tell me wliat he j>ot by killing James, and by 
persecuting Peter, and Christ’s tender dailiug'* and beloved 
spouse, his church ? Verily God thought him not worthy to 
have death ministered by men or angels, or any other creature, 
than those small, hlthy vermin, lice and worms, whieli were or¬ 
dained to destroy his beastly tyrannous body, l^haraoh and 
Nebuchadnezzar, with all their piide and might, must at length 
let God’s favourite people go freely out of their land, from their 
bands and cruelly; For when they could obtain nothing but 
counterfeit increics, like those of our day namely, extreme 
cruelties and deatli, then did God arise, as one awoke out of 
sleep, »md dost* oyed those enemies of his flock with a mighty 
hand, and strotched-ont arm. When Pharaoh gi ievously op¬ 
pressed the poor Israelites with intolerable labours and hegvy 
burdens, his courtiers noised abroad his tender mercies towards 
them in siiflering them to live in the land, and in setting them 
to work, tliat they might get their livings; fur, if he should 
thrust them out of his land, llicy must be no better than vaga¬ 
bonds and runagates. Have we not the like examples npw-a* 
daysO Utat I had now time to write eertain things j>eTtain» 
ing to the bisliop of Winchester’s mercy 1 I have not time 
spisik how merciful he liaih been to me and to my goodbrelhreei, 
and to the duke of Suffolk’s most innocent daughter, and hey!< 
innm'cnt husband: O that I had time to paint it in its mopeif 
colours! but tlicre are many that can do it belter than f, who 
shall live when I am dead. Pharaoh had his plagues; and his 
once most flourishing land utterly destroyed, on account of hy- 
poensy and counterfeit me!f0y, which was no other than cruelty 
and abominable tyranny. And thinly ^ye, that the bloody 

• Alluding to the hypowitical pntemtMW wwe in tbe Imlbit of cs- 

piesung tor th« irl< tinis of Uioir iareUanii 90lket 
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butcherly bishop of Wiuohestor, and his bloody bretliren, shall 
escape ? Or th^ EnglOnd, for their ofiFences, and especially for 
the maintenance hf thhir idolatry, and wilfhl fmlowing of 
them in it^„fb«4^ not abide as great brunts? Yes, undoubt¬ 
edly. 

If God look loot merciful^ upon England, the seeds of ut¬ 
ter destruction are already sown in it by these hypocritical ty¬ 
rants and anticbrisdan prelates, papists, and double traitors to 
their country: And yet they speak of mercy, of blessing, of 
the catholic church, of unity, of power, and of strengthening 
the realm ! Tliis double dissimulation will appear in the day of 
the Lord’s visitation, when those crown-shorn captains, who 
have shewn no mercy to the poor godly sufferers of this realm, 
shall have judgment witliout mercy.” 

On Monday morning, the ^th of February, Mr Rogers was 
awakened from a sound sleep by the keeper’s wife, who warned 
him to make haste in preparing himself for his latter end. If 
it be so, said he, I need not tie my points. He was then taken 
before bishop Bonner, who degraded him. Here he requested 
the bishop that his wife might be allowed to speak with him be¬ 
fore be suffered. This small favour being also denied him, he 
added, you thus evidence the extent of your charity ? The hour 
arrived, Rogers was brought out of Newgate, and delivered up 
to the sheriffs of London. One of them said, Mr Rogers, Will 
you revoke your abominable doctrine, and your evil opinion of 
the sacrament of the altar ? What I have preached, said Mr 
Rogers, 1 am ready to seal with my blood. Then thou art an 
heretic, said the sheriff. That will be known, said Refers, at 
the last judgment. Well, said the sheriff, 1 will not pray for 
thee. But I will pray for thee, said Mr Rogers; and so pro¬ 
ceeded towards Smithfield, reciting the diet Ps^m; wliile the 
people, rejoicing at his stedfastness, gave thanks to God for the 
fortitude with which he inspired him. His wife, with ten chil¬ 
dren by her side, and one at her breast, met him by the way, 
“being the only opportunity left of ever seeing one another in 
(rthislife; and though it is difficult even to imagine any thing 
^more tender and affecting than this parting scene, this last adieu 
>to a, beloved wife, and so numerous an offipring, all in tears; 
,he stciod’thc shook with the feelings of a father and husband, 
Imt ^'Wlth tile unshaken confidence of a christiah hero. When 
he eiamethe stake, having been indulged to speak only a few 
won3^. Ibe rely briefiy admonished the people to .hold mst the 
doctrih^'he, had taught them, and^ Ior which he was now about 
to deUvef up hia l^y to the flanaah'as an evidence of his belief 
of their 
/pardon 


trutii la^d mnoite He was again offered a. 

OQ conditioi^^xcfi^pitiaK* This he asain reieeted with 
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cliristian magnanimity, and suffered' with the most astonishing 
psitience, washing his hands, as it' were^ in the flames, and 
ejaculating with his last breath, Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit. 

During the eighteen months that Mr Ro^rs was held pris-< 
oner, he was always cheerful, but intent on pushing forward 
every thing he undertook. He wrote much, especially his ex¬ 
aminations; which were wonderfully preserved, in spile of all 
the watchful care of his enemies to prevent any of his papers 
from finding the way from his cell. This is supposed to be one 
reason for prohihiling his wife or his friends from visiting him 
in prison. Moreover, they searched his room frequently; and 
so soon as he left it for Smithfield, it wiis again subjected to a 
thorough investigation; but nothing found. They therefore 
readily permitted his wife and son lianiel to enter the ni)art- 
ment on their return from Smithfield, who looked into every 
corner; but found nothing, and were coming away, when Da¬ 
niel observed something in a dark neuk, under a pair of stairs, 
,tbat attracted his attention; and on exploring ijt;, found his ex¬ 
aminations and his other writings, to which thb reader has been 
referred. 

Mr Rogers was a man of singular charity to the poor and 
needy. He agreed with Mr Hooper, and others in prison, to 
confine themselves to one meal a-day, that the rest might be 
given to the prisoners on tlio debtor’s side, who were literally, 
starving; but the cruel keeper, it was afterwards discovered, 
withheld it from them. It wris supposed that Hooper and; 
Rogers would be burned together; and with tliis opinion, Rog-’ 
ers. the Sunday before be sufliered, drank to Hooper, %vhosc > 
room was just below, and desired the keeper to tell him, there 
never was a little fellow would better stick to a man than he 
would to Mr Hooper.” 

Thus died, triumphant in the faith of the blessed gospel, John 
Bogef^, the first martyr who suffered under the tyrannical, but 
short reign of the bigoted Queen Mary; and by bis death de¬ 
monstrated the reality of the ancient observation, that the blood 
of the saints is the seed,of the church; for instead of being in¬ 
timidated by the severity of his su^erings, multitudes were en- ' 
couraged by bis,m^uanimous example; and many, who bad no" 
religion, were led to inquire into the cause,for which pious, 
learueJ, and benevolent men, were so contented to lay down 
their lives; abd thus changed from atheists or catholics, by t)ie 
g^e. of God, to the professipr^. of that gospel, which, as it dis- 
cov^ed the fall^ity of the H^^sh superstition, so it drew down 
the'tiabst iiivetlerate and merct^^s resentment of her .voluotnoua " 
ecoteslaStics. 
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This ^tingaislied individual was descended from an opu¬ 
lent famil;^. Ho tvas educated at Eaton, and from thence 
chosen to kmg^s college in Cambridge, where he prosecuted 
his studies for three years with the gi-eatest assiduity and suc¬ 
cess. But his mother, anxious to improve his already affluent 
fortune, had him engaged as an apprentice to a capital mer¬ 
chant in London. His master, who was a sensible and serious 
man, soon perceived that Saunders had no relish for mercantile 
transactions, but that the bias of his inclination leaned to the 
schools; and presuming, from his apparent piety, and the moral 
propriety of his life, tliat God had more important work in re¬ 
serve for him, freely gave him up his indenture. Upon this 
agreeable change in the manner of his life, Saunders returned 
to Cambridge, and plrocecded with his studies. He was a man 
exercised Avith sore temptations and inward conflicts; but gra¬ 
ciously Rupporti^ by the gi'acc of God under these heavy afflic¬ 
tions; which qualitied him, by experience,, how to minister com¬ 
fort to others under similar cases of mental distress. He re¬ 
mained at Cambridge, after he had taken his degi'ce of Master 
of Arts, for some considerable time; and in the reign of Edward 
VI. entered into ludy orders. He Avas first appointed lecturer 
of Fathriiighay, and married about the same period. He Avas 
afterward made reader in .the cathedral of Litchfield, where his 
labours were blessed of God to the conversion of many to the 
Christian life and manners; while his excmplai'y conversation, 
and actiA^e exertions in his Master’s vineyard, gained him a 
good report even from his adversaries. After this he was re¬ 
moved to Churchlangton in Leicestershire; and, lastly, to All- 
hallows in Bread Street, London. He intended to resign his 
office in Churchlangton; but Mary coming to the tlirone, he 
was aware that his room would be filled up with a papist; to 
prevent which he continued to retain his oflice. In liis way 
thither from London, ho preached at Northampton, where he 
'boldly testified against the errors of the popish religion, which 
he could easily perceive Averc about to W restored to the 
church; ..warning his audience of the visiiation of God that 
England was threatened AVith, for her lukewarm indifference in 
the eau^ of phrist, and the privileges of his glorious gospel, 
so plentifully administered amongst them. Foreseeing the evils 
that Were ja^pfroUching, he applied himself, with more than or¬ 
dinary diBgenc^ ip confirming Msl people in the truth, and to 
arm theih s^inst'|he of the Roman idolatry. But 

the queen’s prpclamat!qfi|^jpr^$ibitiDg all such preaching, Imd 
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been emitted some time before this; he was accordingly oppos- 
ed« and finally restrained by open violence. His friends, per- 
ceivwg the danger to which his faithfulness had subjected him, 
seriously advised him to leave the kingdom; Itut to this he 
would by no moans consent, but straightway set out for Lon¬ 
don to visit his fiock in Bread Street*. In ms way to the me¬ 
tropolis, he was overtaken by the queen’s counsellor, Mordaunt, 
who asked if it was him that preached in Bread Street at such 
a time ? And being answered in the affirmative, was asked, Will 
you there preach so again ? Yes, said Saunders, to-morrow you 
may hear me there, where I mean to confirm all that I then ad¬ 
vanced. I would advise you, said Mordaunt, to forbear. If 
you forbid me by lawful authority, said Saunders, then 1 must 
forbear. Nay, said the other, I shall not forbid thee; so they 
parted. The next day, being Sunday, he expounded the xith 
chapter of the second Epistle to the Corinthians; designing, in 
the afternoon, to give his people another %|hortation; but when 
he came to church, he was seized by the bishop of Loudon’s 
“ officer, and carried before him, Mordaunt, add some of thot 
bishop’s chaplains. 

Bonner chaiged him with the unpardonable crime of heresy; 
and to put a better face on this unpopulai' cause, added to he¬ 
resy the weighty crimes of sedition and treason; at the same 
time demanding his opinion, in writing, on the doctrine of 
transubstantiation; with wliich he was forced to comply. You 
seek my life, and you shall have it, said Saunders; and I pray 
God you may be so baptized in my blood, that you may for ever 
after loathe such cruel proceedings, and become a better man. 
Bonner sent him to bishop Gardiner, where lie was kept stand¬ 
ing at the door of the room, for the space of four hours, uncov¬ 
ered. At length the bishop, returning from court, ordered him 
into proper place for examination, where he proceeded in the 
following manner; 

How dare you Ut preach notwithstanding of the queen's pro- v 
clamation to the contrary? Mr Saunders replied, because 1 
am commanded by God; yea, woe unto me if I preach not the 
gospel, and obey the commandments of God in preference 
to those of men. A, goodly conscience^ to be sure, said the 
bishop., Is it not, Sunders, to make our queen a bastard or 
mis-begotten ? I deny the cliarge. It is not 1 who go about to 
.make the queen base or mis-begotten; but let them look after 
the matter, who, to tbeir shan^ and disgrace, have published 
, the eame to the world* Thw ^ajirus a sore thrust at'thc bishop, 

^ who Imd placed the book ef Obedience, in which 
was openly declared to be a . We only pre^h, said ; 

Saunders, the, word of God^ Ydm0h]^,.ib[ough now prohibited to 
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do, I trust tUat our blood shall hereaftor preach an abuiiduutly 
more convincing and efficacious sermon. On which the bishop 
cried out, tako away the frantic fool to prison. 1 thank my 
God, said Saunders, who has at last given me a place of rest 
and quietness, where I may pray for the conversion of your 
lordship. 

Mr Saunders was accordingly sent to prison, where he wrote 
a letter to the bisll^op of Winchester, in answer to several par¬ 
ticulars with which ho liad charged him. Tito following is all 
that has been prcserv(*d of said letter. 

“ Hespccting the cause of my imprisonment, I am not awan* 
of having violated any law or proclamation. In my doctrine 1 
have not, inasmuch as by the proclamation wo were permitted 
to preach according to our consciences, and officiate in such 
services as were then established. My doctrine was according 
to my conscience, andJ^ services were such as were tlien used 
in the church. Nor my expounding the scriptures, in my 
own church at Bread S&ect, impartially considered, amount to 
the least breach; but, at all events, not to a wil fab breach of 
said pTOolam|^ion, seeing I caused no bells to be rung, occupi¬ 
ed no place in the pulpit after the order of the regular service. 
But granting that the proclamation had been violated to the 
full amount of the cliargc made against me, the long imprison¬ 
ment I have suffered is surely more than adequate to the of¬ 
fence. Touching the heresies with which I am charged, 1 
answer, with Paul, this 1 couf(>ss, that after the way which you 
call heresy, so worship I the Go«l of my fathers; and Lerciii I 
endeavour to keep a conscience void of offence, both towards 
God and man. Yes, my lord, I have a conscience, and that 
conscience is not satisfied with illusive fantasies, or my faitfi 
founded on the ordinances of men, but on the verity of the writ¬ 
ten word of God, who cannot lie, and the testimony of hia 
church built on the same foundation. 

** The sheep of Christ’s pasture can readily distinguish the 
voice of their shepherd from Uiat of wolves, hirelings, and stran-. 
gors; and knowing their Shepherd by his voice, him ohly will 
3iey follow, and that wherever he chooses to lead tlicm. The 
wolf may appear in masquerade, he may dress himself in sheep’s 
clothing; hut his very voice betrays him to be a wolf in spito 
of all his hypocrisy. That the Romish religion is ravenous and 
wolfish, appears from a number of considerations; but especially 
from their idolatrous worshipping of beings that be no gods, 
their tyrannical assumptions over tha lights of conscience, and 
their masses for the souls of the quick and the dead, whereby 
they crucify tlie Son of God afresh, and, in place of honouring, 
put him to an open shanni^^ Phtting therefore weighed the 
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Aomibli religion in the balance of God’s irerity, and found if 
wanting in its most essential points, and in others sui)Griiaous, 
the fouuflation false, and the superstructure vain; I adhere to 
that eliurch, tlie foundation stone of which is Christ, whose 
only head, lord, and lawgiver is Christ, who feeds his floch like 
a shepherd, and, as Captain of their salvation, protects them from 
the secret frauds and open violence of all their enemies. And 
having thus east in my lot amongst the humble followers of the 
Lamb, and joined the standard of my adorable Lord, I may not, 
am*, by the lielj) of Ids grace, I will not relinquish my place, nor 
beti ay ray Commander, be the cost an<l consequences wbat they 
may.” 

Mrs Saimdeis eoiild not be admitted to sec her husband 
wliile in prison. The goaler, however, on one occasion carried 
her child into his father. Some wlio were standing hy, admir¬ 
ing the child, Mr Saunders said, he ha^athcr have such a boy 
than be master of ti\o thousand pimndlfp They urge me to re¬ 
cant, said he; and by so doing 1 must bastardise my son, make 
my wife a^whoi e, and myself a v\ Ikii einoiiger 1 What man, that 
fears God, would not latlier suffer death If l^erc were no 
more cogent reasons for a man of my estale losing his life, yet 
who would not give it fo aiouch flic legitimacy of tliis child, 
and the honour of hoi} matriinou} After having remained in 
jiiison fifteen months. Mi Saunders was biought befoie the 
qn(*eii’s council, and examined b} bisluq) Gardiner, lioimer, 
and others, in the lolloM^iiig maimei : 

Gat cither. It is well kmmii, that the ahominable heresies, 
and iidse doelriiies >ou ha\e disseiuiitated, was (he only cause 
of your iiupiisonaient, and it is now thought evpedieiit that 
rmoey be e\.fended to such as seek mercy; wJiercforc, if you 
ivi*! now conform to flu* <‘st,iblishc<l rule, meicy is at hand. Wc 
must acknov ledge ive liave all of us fallen; hut now we are 
ilsenagain, and reccheil info the hoi} catholic eJmich. You 
iniet lliciefore lise with us, and come liome fioin your unhappy 
wandering'.. Ghe us }(mr answer explicitly 

Saunders. My lord, il it pluist' }mir honour, give me leave 
Ut speak w'itli delibei at ion, 

Oard. Leave off your painting and rhetorical flourishes; you 
are all of you sinif with the humour of pleasing yourselves with 
lofty words ami high sounding epithets. Answer yea or nay. 

Saund. My lord, flic present is no time for me to paint and 
polish iny discour*, e, nor have I any cause to he provid. My 
learidng, I confess, is but email, and my wealth is reduced t<» 
notliing; nevertheless, if behoves me to answer your queries 
with caution, exposed, a.^ I am, to the danger of either losing 
my life, oi sacrifleing the peace aud purity of iny conscience; 
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nnd, <0 tell you the truth, I am iu Jove witl» both life and liberty, 
if these can be obtained without violating my cons'^ience. 

Gard. Conscieuce! you have no conscience but pride and 
arrofifuiicy. Your schism from tlio church is merely the effect 
of your ambition, for being distinguished by a hypocritical 
singularity. 

Saund. God knows the conscimices of all men, and in plaei 
of being a separatist to gratify iny ambition, 1 deny the cliarg«‘ 
of at all separating from the church. I Imld the same princi¬ 
ples, preach tlie same doctrines, and £»ov<*rn my lite by tin* saiin* 
maxims, acknowledged in the elmreli of laigland. ^VIle^ I 
was hnirteen yoar* of ag(‘, 1 was tunght that the ])ope of 
Home was an nsurj)er, and tin* Homan eburcli a nia'^s of cor¬ 
ruption and ernos; which rloctrinos T have received from 
your liands now [»rc.<*nf, .as a matter agie(‘d upon by tin* 
churcb, jmd confirmed b> public antlmrity. 

Gard. Yea, marry. Hut pray, have you also received your 
lieretical sentiment's, <onceruing the blesM*d saevament of tbe 
altar, from eons«eiit and authority of tbe church and the states' 

Saund. IVJy lord, it is assuredly less offend\e to cut off an 
hand, arm, or joint of a man, than to cut off his head, sedng 
he may live witlnmt one ol’ fliC'^o; but wJiat man can Ii^c ivitli- 
out bis head.’' Hut jou lonnerly agnsul, all of you, to cut otl 
tbe bead of the Hoii\au cburcii, and now again y< u arc for re- 
Kloring if. 

Bishop of London. ]\fy lord, 1 have his own Iiaud-writiiig 
against the blessed sacrament. What say you to that Saunders i 

Sannd. What I liave written, I have written, and further 
I will not accuse myself. You cannot cliarge me wi*h the 
breach of any of your laws since they iwre in force. 

Gard. Well, you are obstinate, and j'efiise liberty. 

Saund. 1 may not purchase liberty at such a price. Hut f 
beseech your honour to obtain sucli a parrloi for us from the 
queen, as will enable us to Iiac without having our eoiiscien- 
ees clogged, and wo will live as most obedient subjects. If 
this cannot be granted, 1 must say' for myself, that by GodV 
grace I will abide the extremity of your reseutmeuf, ratlier 
than act against the light of my conscience. 

Gard. Ah, sirrali! you will live as you list. The Donatists 
affected a singularity of life; but indeed they were not B* to 
live upon the earth, iicitlier are yon, and tliat you shall know 
within these seven days. Away with him ! 

Saund. Welcome the will of God, be it life or death. I 
can tell you, with confidence, that 1 have learned to die. I 
would nevertheless eadiort you to beware of shedding innocent 
^ blood. Truly it will cry aloud to heaven for vengeance against 

* yo«* ' \ . 
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Mr Stiunders wa» now removed to another ajmrtmeni, to 
wait till 6ome others were examined. Here finding a great 
number of people, he Upbraided them with their defection from 
the caufic of Christ, and eai'iiestly entreated them to return to 
the Shcpiierd and Bisltop of their souls; and in defiance of anti- 
Christ, sin, death, and tlie deVll to confess him before a per¬ 
verse generation, and so live in the love, fear, and favour of 
God, and at peace with their own consciences. Ho was taken 
to the prison in Brc.id Street, out of wliieh he preached to his 
parishioners, as lie had formerly done out of his pulpit. 

On the 4til of February the bishop of London went to his 
prison and degraded him. On being stri]>( of his clerical ha- 
hiliincnts, lie said, 1 thank God f am noni* of your ehurcli. 
Nevt morning the slieriff of London delivered him np to a party 
of the quecn^s guard, wlio had been appointed to conduct him 
to f’oventry, where he was ordered to he burned. The first 
night they halted at St. Albans, where they were met by Mr 
Grimoald, a man of greater learning than fortitude or stedfast- 
ness; to wliom, after rt*proviiig his unfaithfulness in the cause 
of Ciirist, he sriid, Will you j>iodL»‘e me out of this eup which 1 
am about to drink ^ Grimoald, shrugging up his shoulders, re¬ 
plied, Out of that cup in yom* liand 1 will pledge you with all 
iny heart; but out of that other wliicli you mean, I will not 
promise you. Well, said Saunders, my dear Lord and Redeemer 
drank for me an exceedingly more bitter cup, And shall I 
not pledge my gracious S.'i> iour ^ Yes, J hope 1 shall. At Cov¬ 
entry he was lodged among the common prisoners, where he 
spent the grcatei pait of the night in prayer, and in instruct¬ 
ing or exhorting those about him, Here he said to a friend, 1 
am the most unfit person that ever was called to perform the 
duties of this exaltisl office; but I trust my dear Father and 
tender-hearted Redeemer, who knows my weakness, will vouch- 
sate to atFord me all necessary strength and resolution. 

The next day, being the 8tli of February 1555, he was led 
to the place of f>\ecution, which was without the city. On his 
wa 3 ^, and within sight of the dreadful apparatus, the officer 
(oinmauding told him, lliat uotmthstanding the errors he had 
disseminated, and all he had done to disturb the realm, and 
mar the queen's government, he had a pardon for him in his 
pocket, which, upon his recantation, would be gr.Tuted him 
with much pleasure. To this Saunders replied, It is not I, nor 
my fellow-bbourcrs in the work of the gospel, but yourself, and 
such as you are, that diatiirb the realm, and mar the queen's 
government. 1 hold no heresies, hut preach the ever-blessed 
gospel of Jesus Christ. It is that I hold,* it is that 1 believe, it 
is that I have taught, and thak* OMured, I will never renounce. ' 
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Away with him, was the only reply; and Mr Saunders pro¬ 
ceeded with much apparent comfort and .resolution. On reach¬ 
ing the fatal place, he kneeled down and prayed; after Which, 
taking the stake to "^kichOm wiia to be Gained in his, arms, 
he kissed it,, saying;;,cross of Christ, Welcome ye 
faggots and ye names desw|iPrto consume my mortal body; but 
whiclj, in place of hurting, shall only servo to raise this immor¬ 
tal spirit to the mansions of glory and life everlasting. He was 
fastened to the stake, and the fire kindled; but the wood was 
green, which cruelly prolonged his torments, but at the same 
time verified the promise of God, that his grace shall be suffi¬ 
cient for his people, and his strength made [)orfect in their 
weakness. And this holy man, after enduring these lingering 
torments with more than human fortitude and resignation, 
sweetly fell asleep in Jesus. 

In the beginning ol* Mary’s reign, Mr Saunders and Dr. 
Pendleton meeting one” day, the conversation turned on the 
aspect of the times, and the great probability of a cruel perse¬ 
cution. Saunders seemed timid and fearful that he might not 
have fortitude to stand the severe trial to which their faithful¬ 
ness were likely to be exposed. What, man f said Pendleton, 
I have much more reason to be-afraid than yon, I have a lai’gc 
fat body, yet will I see the last drop of this grease of mine 
melted away, and the last particle of this my iiesh consumed 
to ashes, before I forsake Jesus Christ and his truth, which I 
have professed and preached. It was not long, however, till 
both were put to the trial, when the fearful and doubting 
Saunders, by the grace of God, sealed his testimony with his 
blood; while the self-sufficient Pendleton fell away and turned 
papist. So true it is, that the most confident in themselves are 
generally the first to shrink iVom a suffering lot, and make ship¬ 
wreck of their faith and profession. 

The letters written by this faithful martyr m’e numerous. 

M^The following extract will serve to show the temper and mind 
of this resolute contender for the fai^h of the saints. 


Extract from one of Mr Saunders' Letters, 

My dear wife, and ye the rest of my friends, rejoice with 
.me, 1 sayVejoice, and be exceeding thankful fpr this my pre¬ 
sent proniotion; tliat I, a most on worthy creature^-^^ 01 lld 
have been honoured to hear witneis for the truths of my God, 
not only with these slow and ummrpumcised lips, in proclaim¬ 
ing his message of mercy to men, but also and espe- 


ing his message of mercy to men, but also and espe- 

ci^ly that I have been-aCi^RRt^ltrortby to seal his testimony 
with my blood, to the my Redeemer, and the con¬ 
firmation of liis true atti a prisoner, but enjoy tlie 
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liberty of llic sons of (^d. I Hin aloiu*; but Christ is niy com 
paiilon in tribulation, itty friend that hticbelli closscr tliaii ii 
brother; liis pn'sciico fills my cup of constolatjou, that it runs 
over, iiisomiK'h, that I testify that my present com¬ 
forts, mid glorious autieipations,j||||^ iii} mind and 

imagination all the terrors of and the gra\e. Weie 

(3hri-t to hide his countenance from me, alas! 1 hnow what 
w’^ould he iny poor condition, Imt should he thus, (o try me, 
hid(> hi mself, I am assn{‘(‘d he wdU not he long, or far awa;|. 
I'h MJgh he stand behind the wall, as Solomon sa}s in his mysti¬ 
cal sonp-, >et wall he peep in hy the hole in the door to see how 1 
do. Like Joseph, 1 hough he should sjieak roughly to his hr ethren, 
and itaiidle them hardly: yea, shoitld he e\en threaten his best 
beloved hrotlier Ilenjauiin with gricAoii'. bondage, yet can he 
iiot contain himself from weeping with ns, and njron us; from 
falling on our necks, am) sweetly kissing us. Such, sneli a 
brother is Christ; wherelore come unto him, a^ Jacob did with 
his lainilys for ( Jirist has »>o oidered matter^, that IMiaraoh, 
the blasjiheming infidel, -.hall afford eliariots to ti an-.port us to 
his InsiMUily kingdom. itne- liow ouim *’ry ]>ei seeiifors help 
us to a jirenititiire felicity, hylic hlood-thiisly d( spaleh they 
make in oxeeuling their irneter.ite malice. 

“Be not afraid of the danger^ tlial crowd the jrath of lioH- 
iiC'-h. I^ear God, tnunble a< lh<‘ thought of exeilasting huin- 
iiigH. Fear sin, the sting of deal h, feriihle to all who are imae- 
qiiainted with Christ, the destroyer of death, and him that has 
the power of it. And, oh, my dear xvife and friends, we, we 
xvhom (lod hath dilix-^ered from the power and ])risoi) of dark¬ 
ness, and translated into the kingdom of his dear Son, poor, 
despls(‘d, insulted, and ]>orsecutcd as we are, exen xve haxe a 
glorious trium]>h y^ct iu rcserx e, xvheii the God of peace shall 
hriii-e satan, sin, death, hell, and damnation, under our feet, 
w’lieu we shall join xvilh all those whom he has ransomed from 
the power of the grave, and redeemed fioin death, in the tri¬ 
umphant cvclamation of the apostle, ‘ Death, where is thy sting ? 
I fell, wlicre is thy xrietory r*’ * 

“ Vnioreforc, he merry, my dear xvife, ho meny, and all my 
d<‘nr felloxv-lw'irs of the everlasting kingdom, llemember the 
Lord alw’ay's; rejoice in hope, he patient in tribulation, eontinuo 
in prayer, and pray for us now appointed to the slaughtiu', that 
we may he, unto our heavenly Father, an acceptable sacrifice. 
I can hardly find opportunity to write y^ouj wherefore, let these 
few words be witness of mj^ commendations to you, and all 
them tiiat love ns in the faith of (ho gospel, particularly ray 
poor flsKjk. Be not careful, good wife, hut east all your cares 
on God, and commend me to him in your prayers; and in the 
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li veiy hope of^ beiw^ joined with you in joy cveriafitin^. V;ire- 
wejl, dear wife; farewell,,/rieiide, de^'ly beloved in C'.hrist. 
This hope is shut up i4.,my'*hosoj)tt-'. Amen, amen, amen. 
Pray, pray. 


JOHN HOOPER, 

Sishop of Glowester. 

This very learned divine was born in Soniersotshinv 
1495, He was sent to Merton college, Cambridge, in 1514, 
about eighteen years of ag(*, where lie received his academieal 
education under tlie tuition of his uncle John Hooper. He 
was admitted Bachelor of Arts, whi<;h was the highest degree 
he took at this university. What hocame of him from this 
time, for several years after, is uncertain. Some say lie became 
a Cistercian monk, and coiitiiiuerl so for some few years; but 
tired of a monastic life, ho returned to Oxford, M^hcre he was 
converted by the writings ol’ the German rcform<;rs, and be¬ 
came a zealous protostaiit. 

In 1539, when tlie statute of the six articles was put in exe¬ 
cution, he left Oxford, and became chaplain and steward to Sir 
Thomas Arundale, a gentleman of Devtmshire, and a Roman 
catholic, who discovering tliat Ids chaplain was a reformer, 
declined being his protector; which obliged him lo lly to France. 
Here he continued among the Ilugonots, till his dislike of some 
of their proceedings induced liim to return lo his own country; 
where he was known, and soon found it impossible U* remain 
in safety* Accordingly he assumed the dress and cliaracter of 
a sailor, hired a boat, ]>asscd into LrelatuK from thence into 
Holland, Und onwai'd to Switzerland. Ruilenger Ijad, by tliis 
time, succeeded Zuiiiglius in the cliair. He loo had been forc¬ 
ed into exile for the same cause,and therefore gave a very friendly 
^ ireception to this persecuted stranger, who was famed for liis 
great proficiency in the.Greek and Hebrew languages. lJuriug 
his residence at Zurich, Hooper, by the advice <»f his friend 
Bullenger, married a Burgundian lady. But the accession of 
Edward VI. to the throne, and the happy consequences of that 
evont, removing his apprehensions of danger, he once more set 
his face towards England; where he arrived in safety, and set¬ 
tled in the metropolis. Here he preached to the people cm va¬ 
rious points contended for by the reformers, particularly on the 
impropriety of pluralities in tho^cj^urcli. He possessed a singu¬ 
lar sweetness of temper, was highly respected by the re¬ 
formers, particularly Ipyliucd to the preshyteriap form 
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of government in the church. Hooper's residence among 
formgners, where the presbyteiian form of government was ge¬ 
nerally admitted, had given his mind a strong bias to that mode 
of discipline. He made the avoiding of all manner of supersti¬ 
tion a matter of conseicnco, but was blamed for running into 
tlie opposite extreme, by opposing ^g^ges, which he himself ac¬ 
knowledged to be matter of indilferencc in themselves, and only 
became important in consequence of the injunctions of superi¬ 
ors. He was perfectly agi'ecd with Cranmer and Ridley in 
the main points of the reformation, and equally stealous for its 
promotion; but having gone beyond their more limited vien^, 
they seem to have been doubtful of his principles. Hopper, 
liowever, was a worthy and conscientious man, liad an un¬ 
blemished reputation, hut singularly averse to every tiling that 
had the appearance of useless pageantry anti jiarade. He was 
a person of noble parts, singularly versed in the learned lan¬ 
guages, a good philosopher, but a far greater theologist; consi¬ 
dered, liowever, by his adversaries, too rigid a disciplinarian. 
He was now appointed chaplain to the duke of Somerset, and 
jlanost probably treated witli more severity on that account, after 
bis patron came to lose the protectorship. In 1549 he accused 
bishop Bonner, who was deprived of his bislioprick. This ren¬ 
dered him obnoxious to tlie government of Queen Mary. 

After Hooper had practised liimself some time in liis popular 
mode of preaching, ho was called to preach before the king, 
who, in 1550, made him hishoj> of Gloucester,* and about two 
years thereafter gave him the bislioprick of Worcester, to keep 
along with the former in conimondam. Tlie earl of Warwick 
recommended him to Ihis preferment, as a man possessed of all 
the qualifications required by Paul in a good bishop. 

It was customary, at this time, for the bishops of England to 
wear the same, or similar garments, to those worn by the Rom- . 
ish clergy:—a chymere, and under it a white rochet, then a 
mathematical cap with four angles, representing the world 
divided into four equal parts. These sacerdotal vestments 
Hooper considered as worse than useless, having been chiefly 
invenied for the cidebration of the mass, and used in that idola- ^ 
trous service, he refused to wear them. Cranmer defended the 
vestments, on the ground that they were indifferent things in 
themselves^ and having been long used in the church, and ad¬ 
mitted by the church of England, it became necessary tliat 

emvWm. . hooper abso\\iVe\y rei'used 

8 rochet; and Cranmer would not consecrate him without one. 
But the earl of Warwick, whose influence at court wag, at that 
time, very powerful, wrote to the aychbkhop, requmHm him 
not to insist on these ceremonies with Hooper, nor char^ Mm 
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with an oatli burdonsofijie to his conscience. Some have con¬ 
ceived this to be the oath of sapremacy; others, with greater 
probability, think it refers to the oath of canonical obedience to 
tlic archbishop, which naturally, at least <m tlie present case, 
regarded the ceremonies in question. Warwick likewise pre¬ 
vailed on the king io write Cranmer on the same subject; which 
he did to the following effect: That he, the king, had chosen 
Hooper to the bishoprick of Gloucester, in consideration of 
his gi'eat learning, deep judgment, and long study, both in the 
scriptures and other profound sciences, wliicli, together with 
his ready utterance, great discretion and honest life, peculiarly 
fitted him for such a vocation. Understiinding also that cer¬ 
tain ceremonies, used in tlie consecration to tlie office of bishop, 
are offensive to his conscience, and that you hesitate to let them 
pass on the present occasion, lest yon should fall in premunorc 
of law; we have thought gt)od, th<M*efore, to dispense and dis¬ 
charge you from all dangers, pains, and forfeitures, for so omit¬ 
ting any of said ceremonies. This letter was dated Augt. 1550, 
and signed by the duke of Somerset and five other lords of 
council. But Cranmer insisted that Hooper should conform; 
and, in the meantime, debarred Inm from preaching, while the 
council confined him to his own house. After many arguments 
liad been used on both sides, Hooper published a confession of 
his faith, wherein he com[>laincd of the privy council; upon 
which he was committed to the custody of the archbishop, who 
endeavoured in vain to wean him from his singukirities. After 
this, he was, by an order of the council, lodged in the Fleet 
prison, where he remained till some time the following year. 
At last Hooper was deserted by his protector, the carl o*’ War¬ 
wick, and brought before the council fo explain himself on the 
difficulties he had skirted. Here he strcmgly objected to the 
oath to which his conformity would subject him, inasmuch us 
every oath ought to be sworn in the name of fhal, and of him 
alone; whereas that by which he was to be consecrated, was to 
bd'^done in the name of God, the saints, and Jioly gospels. The 
king allowed that Hooper was in the right, and struck uni the 
ohnoxioos words with his own hand, with a dcchuratioii, that 
an oath ought to be taken in the name of no creature whatsum- 
ever. The matter of the vestments was then compromised; 
Ifobper was to wear them at his consecration, when he preach¬ 
ed before the king, in his own cathedral, and on all public occa¬ 
sions; other eeremomes were dispensed with. On those terms he 
was consecrated in the usual form, but lost much of his popularity 
by his acqtiieeeence.. This squabble introduced a controversy 
' into the church of l^gland, whjeh, in plaCe of subsiding, has 
increased with its y^^rs, » large proportion of the 

p^plc away from the domih^t-^migioji. 
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Thus Hooper was at last consecrated bishop of GlouccHtcr; 
from which time forward he neglected the use of no means, 
within his reach, to train up his ilock in the fear of God, and 
in the knowledge of the gospel of his otecc. To the poor he was 
a powerful protector, and an hospitame benefactor. He preach¬ 
ed the word of truth in season and out of season ; was indefati¬ 
gable in rebuking, comforting, and instructing the people, and 
regarded with universal love and esteem. 

In 1553 tlic good king Edward died, and the protestant re¬ 
ligion ni England wai, totally subverted. Hooper was one of 
the tiret sent for by Quecu Mary to answer for his conduct in 
accusing her favourite bishop Bonner. In this precarious state 
of things. Hooper was advised to make his escape, btit having 
determined to meet the storm, he rcj)lied, that once before he 
had taken to liis licels, but that now he had resolved to remain, 
and live or die with liis sheep. Accordingly bo was brought 
to London by a pursuivant, and liad a very unelirisliaii recep¬ 
tion from the hisliop of Winchester, who committed him to 
prison in the Fleet, Here he rcinain(‘d several months, during 
which he was scver(il times examined and admonished to re¬ 
cant, but held fast to the profession of his faith without wav<?r- 
iwg. Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, and Ferrar, \rere impris(med 
ahuut the same lime; while the archbishoj) of York, and®ic 
bishops of Bristol, Chester, and St. l^avids, were dej>rive^of 
tiicir benefices for being married. The s(‘es of Lincoln, Ilerc- 
i’ord, and Gloucester, were declared vacant, because these 
bishops, according to the new doctrine, had misbehaved. 

And now the (pu'cn’s new council began to proceed with 
vigour to put down what they called heresy, and to punish, ac¬ 
cording to the usage of the Roman church, all obstinate here¬ 
tics,- when Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, were despatched 
to the convocation at Oxford, on the pretence of disputing with 
some of theiv roemhors; tvJierc they all sujffcred martyrdom. 

The council hatkig carried their purpose, on this occasion, 
so much to their own satisfaction, several bishops, and other 
eminent clergymen confined in Newgate, the Fleet, and the 
King^s Bench prison, were intended for the victims of a similar 
stratagem to be. played off at Cambridge; bgt tbe prisoners 
emitted a declaration, signed by Hooper, Ferrar, Coverdalb 
bishop of Exeter, and seven divines, stating that they would 
not dispute unless by writing, excepting before the queen and 
her council, or one of the liouscs of parliament. To this declar¬ 
ation they added a summary of their belief, for which, they 
farther declared, that'they were ready to offer their l;ycs to the 
halter or the flames, as it miglit please God to appomt. This 
bold measure put an end to all future conferences in religion; 
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tlieir eucmies, however, found other more efficacious moans to 
silence them. 

It were endless, as well as unpleasant, to enumerate the hard¬ 
ships, deprivations, expulsions, examinatioiis, and imprisonments 
to wliich the protestapts, clergy and laity, women and men, were 
now subjected. The pai’liamcnt supported the go-veriiracnt, 
wliich drove on with more fury than good policy or discretion; 
and nothing was now to he heard but orat-orial rant and florid 
declamations in favour of good old holy mother church, nothing 
to be seen on the streets but popish pageants, and pillories oc¬ 
cupied by protestants. But all these pompous exliibitions could 
not amuse, nor could their severities terrify or damp the spirit 
of the pteople. 

“ Gardiner cliecrfully undertook the execution of the laws 
against heretics; but the council, finding that the people were 
neither to be terrified nor cajoled out of their religion, deter¬ 
mined to sacrifice the most popular of their preachers, as ilie 
first examples of what others had to expect, who held out 
against the Roman faith; and that Hooper, the most obnoxious 
to ^overnraciit, and perhaps also the most popular, should he 
made the leading sacrifice. 

He was called before tJie council, in consoqiuuicc of this ar¬ 
rangement, on the Slst .January udicrc he w.ag offered a 

pardon, not as bishop of Gloucester, hut as John Hooper, clerk, 
providing he would acknowledge liis heresies, recant and return 
"to the bosom of the apostolic churcli, Hoojier, on refusing to 
comply with the terms proposed, was charged with tliiec articles 
of heresy, relating to marriage and tlivorce, and particularly 
with denying the real presence of Christ in the sacrament of 
the altar. He owned the cliarges brought against liim, hut of¬ 
fered to defend himself against all or any that would maintain 
the contrary doctrine. He behaved, on this occ ision, tlie 
greatest propriety towards the bishops; who nevertheless treated 
him witli unmannerly scurrility, and remanded him to pi*ison. 

As none had been more active or successful than Hooper in 
promoting the cause of reformation, lie had tlierchy incurred 
the personal hatred of the popish and blood-thirsty bishops of 
London and Winchester; but he braved their malice, and in tlie 
face of every danger openly avowed his sentiments, and con¬ 
ducted himself with all the constancy of a primitive martyr. 
He kept up a correspondence with several of the protestaufs 
abroad, particularly with Bullciiger, to whom he sent liis wife 
Anne and Jier children. Bullenger wrote him a long letter 
from Zurich, dated October 10th, 1554', wherein he requests 
Hooper to command him to the most reverend fathers and con¬ 
fessors of C-hrist, Cranme>r, jS^dJoy) and Latimer, exhorting 
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them all to be strong in the Lord, to fight a good fight, and bo 
faithful to the end, inasmuch as they had Christ for their oa]>- 
tain, and all the prophets, apostles, and martyrs, for their fel¬ 
low-soldiers. On the 33d of January he was again brought 
before the commissioners, where he was required to acknow¬ 
ledge the pope as head of the church. This he refused to do, see¬ 
ing the pope taught a doctrine in every respect contrary to, and 
subversive of, tliat taught by Christ, who was the only founda¬ 
tion, corner, and cope stone of God’s building of mercy, tbc 
true cimreb of Christ, who bearcth the voice of her own lius- 
band, and his only, but listcnetli not to the A’oice of strangers. 
He was ordered back to the J^’Ieet., and brought before them 
again on the 38th, together with JMr John Rogers, vicar of St. 
Sepulchre’s, and reader of St. Paul’s. They were both examin-* 
cd, and ordered to be brought back next morning, in hopes that 
the awful sentence, with which they were threatened, might in¬ 
duce them to relent; but they bad not so learned Christ. On 
their way to the Compter, wlnthcr they were conducted by the 
sheriff of London, Hooper said to Rogers, Come, brother Rogprs, 
must wc two lead the w^ay in fliis adiiir, and-be the first to fry 
these faggots? Yes, sir, said Rogers, I think we must, and by 
God’s grace we will. l^\?ar not, said Hooper, but’God will 
give grace, sufficient for tlic occasion. 

Next morning they were brduglit before the commissioners, 
who sat in judgment in St. Maiy Overy’s church, where 
Hooper, who would by no means yield to their proposal of 
pardon, was condemned to be degraded, and sent to the Clink, 

prison near to Gardiner’s bouse; from whence he was, that 
same night, removed to Newgate, where he was kept close pris¬ 
oner for six days. 

As he was guarded along the streets, the people prayed for 
him, and dared to cxprt'ss their approbation of bis integrity at 
tbc risk of their own safety, in the face of his enemies and per¬ 
secutors. During the few days that Hooper remained in New¬ 
gate, Bonner and his chaplains paid him several visits, using all 
means to recover him to tlie faith of their own church. They 
offered him wealth and preferment; which he rejected with scorn; 
and finding hhn inflexible, they meanly endeavoured to ruin 
Ids reputation amongst the reformers, by spreading a report 
that be bad given in bis recantation. This at last reaching his 
6ars, the good man was exceedingly grieved, and on the 3d of 
February, wrote a letter, assuring tbc world that the report was 
utterly groundless, that the more he had been persecuted^ the 
more he was confirmed in the protestant faith; and that having 
heretofore taught the truths of God, and defended them both^ 
by bis tongue and }>en, so, in* a ehort time, he would, by the 
of his Saviour, seal them with his bldod. . - 
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Bonner came to Newgate to perform tlie ceremony of de¬ 
gradation on Hooper, who was designated a presbyter, as it 
seems the appellation of bishop was considered, by these bloody 
monsters, an epithet too honourable for one who desjnsed 
the holy vicar of Christ. Here Jionner, by his definitive 
sentence, pronounced him an open, obstinate, and incorri¬ 
gible heretic, and as such to bo degraded from liis order, and 
for these his demerits delivered over to the secular power. 
Rogers was degraded at the same time; and, as we have 
already seen, died a martyr at Smithfield; but tlio sa])icnt bisliop 
of Winchester was determined, since lie had failed in his en¬ 
deavours to convert Hooper to his own religion, he should at 
least terrify the licarcrs of his doctrine by the severity of his 
torments; with this view he was appointed to he burnt in 
his own diocese. But the bishop was miserably disappointed, 
for the composure, fortitude, and dignified serenity with which 
he suffered, served to confirm the faith of the spectators, and 
convince them, that the cause for which such a learned and 
wise man could so cheerfully relinquish the honours and afflu¬ 
ence of the world, .md thus submit to a deatli of all others the 
most inconceivably tormenting, must he good. 

Ill the order for liis removal and execution at Gloucester, 
the sheriff is directed to call in pcojilcof rcsjioctahility to assist 
at the execution; farther adding, that as the prisoner Wfis a 
vain-glorious person, as all Iieretics are, that he sliuuld not be 
permitted to speak at large, ueillicr on the road nor at the place 
of execution. He was higlily pleased that his death had been 
appointed to take place at Gloucester, that those who heard his 
doctrines while living, iniglit witness his scaling their veracity 
with his blood, not doubting but the I.ord would enable him to 
finish his service like a good soldier of Jesus Christ. 

On the 5th of February, in the morning, while it was yet 
dark, he was brought to Fleet Street, where a body of the 
queeii*8 guard received and escorted liim to Gloucester. There 
’ he found all the citizens assembled to see him, who express¬ 
ed their sorrow for his situation in tears of hitter lamentation. 
Next morning some of his friends were permitted to see him, 
amongst whom was Sir Anthony Kingston, who found the 
good bishop at Ins prayers, and hurst into tears, while he thus 
addressed him. I understand you are brought here to die; but, 
alas ! sir, consider that life is sweet, and death bitter; and see¬ 
ing life can he obtained, accept of it for the present, hereafter it 
may do much good. 1 am indeed come here to suffer dcatJi, 
said Hooper, because I will not gainsay the truths I have for¬ 
merly taught in this diocese and elsewhere. I do not so mucli 
regard this death, nor sd highly esteem this life, but that I 
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liave finally resolved, tliroii^h the strength of God’s holy Spirit’, 
to pass through the torments of the fire prepared for me, rather 
than deny the truths of his word. The same night he was com¬ 
mitted to the sheriffs of Gloueester, who, together ivitfi the mayor 
and aldermen, attended him with great respect. Ho thanked 
them for their civility, and requested the sheriff that there might 
he a rjuick fire, that the business might be short. I am not 
come here, said he, like one constrained to die: it is Avell known 
I had fh(5 <>ffer, not only of life, but also wealth and prefcrnuuil; 
hut I 'ini come willingly to offer and give my life for fbe irutb, 
rather thai» eonsent to the wicked and iiapistieal religion of the 
hishoji of Rome, re'*eive(l, set forth, and supported hy the ma¬ 
gistrates of Eiigl.ind to the dishonour and liigh displeasure of 
God; and 1 trust lo-morrow 1 sludl die a faithful servant of 
Christ, and a loyal siihjeet to tlie queen, lie was not carried to 
the common jail, huthidged in the house of Mr Robert Ingram, 
where lie spent the night in devotion. Ahout eight next morn¬ 
ing, the i'ommissioncrs appointed to superintend the execution 
came to the lioiisc, and at nine LIk* hishop wa'^ hroiiglil down 
from his chamber by the sluTiffs, w'ho Icil him betwixt them to 
Ibe stake. It was market-day, rjul about seven (bousund 
people assembled; wiiieh ohscr\ing, alas • said he, MHiy are till 
these people herePerhaps they expect to hoar something of 
u'hat they have heard from me in lime past; hut, alas! my 
mouth is now closed for (rver, I am ])rohil)ii<’d from utlorhig a 
vord that can bo of any service. But they know tbe cause for 
v'hicli I snftev. While 1 was their pastor, I preached and 
taught them the true and siueore doctrines of the word of God; 
and because I will not now declare ilie same lobe heresy and a 
lie. h.is tliis dcatli been piepared for me. lie was dressed in a 
go'.vii i f his landlord’s, with a hat on his head, and a staff in 
his hand; as the sciatica, which lie had contracted in prison, 
made him lialt. He looked very pleasantly on such persons as 
he kni'w; hut the multitude mourned for him all ilui way. 
When he came tti the stake, which was opjiositc the college of 
Pri ests where ho used to preach, he beheld the dreadful pre- 
pararions with tlic utmost composure. When the iron work 
was brought, he desired them to take it away, saying, I doubt 
not that God will give ino strength to abide the extremity of 
the fire without binding. The place was surrounded with spec¬ 
tators, and the priests of the college were in the chamber over the 
college gate. Tims denied the liberty of addressing tbe people, 
the bishop kneeled down to prayer, and beckoned to Mr Bridges, 
whom he knew, to hear if; which he did with great attention, 
and afterwards reported, that it was made on the whole creed, 
wherein he continued alK>ut half-an-hour, and declared bis faith 
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in the form of a prayer; in the middle of which a box laid 
hotoro liiin on a stool, containing- his pardon from the (pipcti if 
ho wouiti I’ocant. So soon as Iho bishop umlovstoofl what Jay 
before Jij’in, he cried out, If ye love my soul, awa^ with it. 
away wit hit! He was then permitted to proceed in prftyor, 
which ho concluded with these words, “Lord, I am iicll, but 
thou art heaven. Thou art a gracious and merciful Redeemer, 
have mercy thei-eforc upon me a most miscrahJe and wretched 
offender, according to thy grtiat mercy and inestimable good¬ 
ness. Thou art ascended into heaven, recei\e me to he a par¬ 
taker of thy joys, Avhere thou sittest in ecjual glory with tJiy 
Father. Thou knowest for what I am come hither to suffer, 
and that the wicked j)ersecute thy poor servant, not for niy slt>s 
-and transgressions against tlice, but because 1 M'ill not allow 
their wicked doings to the contaminating of thy hlood, and the 
denial of the knowledge of thy truth, in which it pleased th<!e, 
by Iby holy Spirit, to instruct me. lieing thereunto called, 
with all the diligence so poor a creal urc could, thou knowest I 
have set forth thy gloiy. Thou seest, O my (iod, what tcD-i- 
ble torments arc pi<*pared for thy poor creal urc, even such, O 
Lord, as none can patiently endure without thy strength; hnt 
what is impossible with man, is possible udth Ihee. .Strengthen 
me thcrefonj in thy goodness, that I break not the rules of j»a- 
liencc, or assuage the terror of pain, as sbail seem fittest lor 
thy glory.” 

Having concluded his jirayer, the bishop ]>repared himself 
for the lire, by undressing tt) the shirt, which he trussed he- 
twoeii his legs. A Hood of tears j;,nshcd from tin; eyes of 
the sorrowing multitude when they beheld him f-’steuing 
to the stake. He pointed out the 'place where he Avished Ibe 
executioner to fire th<i faggots, which Averc soon kindled, but 
burnt badly; and the AAniid blowing UAA^'iy the tlaim*, picAX'iit- 
ed it from rising so as to suffbeatc or destroy his vitals; and 
notwithstanding that additional faggots Avere hronglil, still the 
Avind carried aside the flame, Avhieh o(?easioiicd him a lingering 
and most excruciating death. He lived in the lire for almost 
three quarters of an hotir; and, according lo Mr Fox, Avithont 
moAring forward, backward, or to any side, lill his under parts 
were consumed, and his boAvels falling out; and even after one 
of his hands had dropped oft^ he continued to beat his breast 
with the other; nor ceased to pray^ and e.xhort the people, till his 
tongue, ewolu with the violence of his agony, became incapable of 
utterance. During this terrible trial of faith and paticnci*, ho 
frequently cried out, Jesus, thou Son of David, have mercy 
on me; and the last words he Avas heard to utter Avere, Lord 
Jesus receive my spirit. 
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Thus perished, in the flames of a relentless jxnnsh persecution, 
John Hooper, the pious and learned bishop of Gloucester, on 
the 9th of February 1553, and in the sixtieth year of his age. 
An active promoter of the reformation, a good-natured man, 
and an exemplary Christian, who in his life exposed the cor¬ 
ruptions of the Romish church, and by his triumphant death 
discovered the weakness of her arm, and the impotence of her 
sanguinary malice. 

The following sentiments are part of a letter written by 
Hooper while in prison. 

“ Impriscnment is painful, but liberty, on ill conditions, is 
worse. The prison ‘'tinks, yet not so much as the sweet houses 
where the fear of God is wanting. I must be alone and soli¬ 
tary; it is better so to be, and have God with mo, than to be in 
bad company. The loss of goods is great, but llie loss of grace 
and the favour of God is greater. I cannot tell how to answer 
before great men, and learned men; yet is it better to do that, 
than to stand naked before God’s tribunal. I shall die by the 
hands of cruel men; l)ut be is blessed who loseih his life, and 
findeth life eternal. There is neither felicity nor adversity in 
the world that is great, if it be weighed with the joys and pains 
of the world to come.” 

He wrote twenty-four books and treatises while in prison, 
also, on the Sacrament, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Com- 
m.nidments. The rest of his works are chiefly the following: 
An Answer to Gardiner’s Rook, entitled, A Detection of the 
DevU’s Sophistry.—A DeclaratioTi of Christ and his Offices.— 
Lesson of the Tncarnation of Christ.—Sermons on Jonas.—A 
Godly Confession and Protestation of the Christian Faith.— 
Homily, to be read in the time of the pestilence. All these were 
wrote fiom 1540 to 1553; and he afterwards wrote Fpistola ad 
Episcopas, and an Exhortation to Patience, sent to his ivife.— 
Sentences, wrote in prison.—Comfortable Expositions of the 
xxiii. l\ii. and Ixxiii. Psalms.—Annotations on the xiiitli chapter 
of the Romans.—Twelve Lectures on the Creed.—Declaration 
of tl»e Ten Holy Commandments of Almighty God.—He also 
tnuislated Tertiillian’s Seocmd Book to his Wife, concerning 
the choice of a husband. 


ROWLAND TAYLOR, D. D. 

Haj)LEy, in Suffolk, was one of the first towns in England 
that received the doctrines of the reformation. Mr Thomas 
Biluey, who siiifered in the reign of Henry VHI,, had for 
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some lime been i^hgaged in preacliing tbe gospel in this town 
and neigbbourbood, where, by the blessing of God on bis inde¬ 
fatigable labours, the truths of Christ took such ludd of the 
consciences of men, that an astoiiisliiHg alteration iv^as soon ef¬ 
fected throughout that parish, both -with regard to faith and 
manners. Tlie people became exceedingly well acquainted witli 
the scriptures, women and men, and had their children and ser¬ 
vants brought up with such care, and so diligently instructed 
in the truths of the gospel, that in a short time the whole town 
seemed rather an university of learned men, than a town of in¬ 
dustrious mechanics. 

Rowland Taylor, the subject of the present memoir, a tloctor 
both in civil and canon law, was rector of this parish. He is 
said to hav'c j»osResscd the piety of Calvin, with tlic intrepidity 
of Luther, and all that was orthodox in both these great men. 
The doctor was no sooner presented to the benefice of Hadley, 
than he repaired to his post, and resided amongst his pai'ishiou- 
ers, notwithstanding that he liad the happiness of living with 
archbisho{> Craiimer at Lamhetli. In the exercise of his office 
as a pastor, he not only laboured abundantly in the preaching 
of the word, but as becomes a shepherd of the flock of Christ, 
he was such an example to all, in word and conversation, in 
spirit, faith, and purity, tliat iu a short time the j)eopJ‘j resorled 
to him in their difficulties, as children do to their fatlj«*r. To 
the poor who were blind, lame, sick, or aged and infirm, he 
acted the part of a tender father, a careful patron, and a dili¬ 
gent provider. The rich he stirred up to make a general pro¬ 
vision for them, to which he made liberal contributions. He 
was naturally of a modest and unassuming disposition, but bold 
in reproving sin, without respecting tlic person of even the 
greatest and most powerful. In this way the doctor continued 
to discharge the duties of liis office, and eorcliict his flock 
through the thoruy thickets of this evil world, all the days of 
good king Edward. But Queen Mary having mounted the 
throne, and restored the catholic religion, one Foster and John 
Clark, of Hadley, had eonccj'ted between them a plan which 
the^ conceived would ingratiate tlicm witli the men in power. 
This was to erect an altar in Dr. Taylor’s church, for the pur¬ 
pose of publicly celebrating mass. With this view, thej’' en¬ 
gaged John Averth, minister of Aldam, a dissembling papist, lo 
bring the popish implements and garments, and a band of arm¬ 
ed papists, as a protecting guard while he officiated as priest. 
They proceeded to Hadley church in a body and rang the bellj 
which Dr, Taylor hearing while sitting in his study, thought 
it some parish business that required his attendance, and accord¬ 
ingly went lo church, where, to his utter astonishment, he saw 
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Arerth dree^ed off with all his jM>pisJi liabilimentsj and a broad 
newly shaven crown, ready to commence bis idolatrous sacrifice; 
whom the doctor thus addressed; “ Thou devil, who made thee 
so bold to enter into this/jhurch to profane and defile it with 
this abominable idolatry ? I command tlicc, tbou popish wolf, 
in the name of God, to avoid hence, and not presume thus to 
poison Christ’s flock.” To which Foster replied, ^*Thou trai¬ 
tor, what docst thou liere to let and disturb the queen’s pro¬ 
ceedings?” After s:oinc farther altercation, tlje doctor was 
thrust out of the church, and a letter addressed to the chancel¬ 
lor, lodging in his court many false aiid grievous charges against 
this good man. 

The chancellor had no sooner read these charges, than he sent 
letters missive to Dr. T.aylor, <;ommanding his appearance be¬ 
fore him against a certain day, to answer, on liis allegiance, to 
the complaints laid iigaiust him. On learning the critical situ¬ 
ation of the doctor, his friends entreated him to fly for his life, 
as they had no reason to hope either for justice or mercy. To 
such friendly entreaties he rejilicd, 1 kiiov' iny cause to be so 
good, and the truth so sti'ong on my behalf, that 1 shall, by the 
help of God, appear before them, and to their face resist their 
false doings; for I believe I shall never again have an opportu¬ 
nity of rendering God and Iiis church so essential service, nor 
so glorious a call, to ^vitness for the truth of the gospel; there¬ 
fore pray for me, and I trust that God Avill so strengthen mo 
by his Spirit, that mine enemies bJiall be ashamed of their evil 
proceedings. And whcMi tln‘y farther urged him, tlmt Christians 
were admonished l>y Christ, vv^hen persecuted in one city, to 
fl<!e to another; and that, by preserving liis life, he might rc- 
.serv*' his usefulness for hcilcr times; he replied, I am old, arnl 
JiaA'c already lived too long to see the uhomiuations that have 
come upon us, the pcJ'jury, hypocritjy^, and cruelty that over¬ 
spreads tlic la»^-d of m}’ naii\^ity. You may act according to 
your coiiscieucos; for my own part, 1 am resolved not to 
ily, God shall hereafter rais<* up teachers Avho shall instru(*ithe 
people with more diligence and greater success than I have 
done; for God will not forsake his church, though for the pre¬ 
sent he try uTid correct her, and not without cause. 

Accordingly Dr. Taylor set out for London, attended by 
John Hull liis servant, who, by the way, laboured to persuade 
his master to save himself from the impending storm, at the 
same time proffering him his service, though it was at the haz¬ 
ard of his life. Oh, John, said the good old man, shall I give 
way to thy counsel, and leave my flock in this danger. , Re¬ 
member the good Shepherd, Christ, not only fed his lock, but 
laid down bis life for his sheep. Him I must, and by the 
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sU’ouglh of his grace, will follow; there fore, John, pray for me; 
and if at any time thou scest me weak, comfort me; hut discou¬ 
rage mo not in this my godly enterprise. 

The doctor, on his aiTival at London, waited on the chancel¬ 
lor, who, ill his brutal manner, saluted him with knave, trai¬ 
tor, heretic, and abundance more of similar epithets. The dfictor 
listened with patience till he had drained his resources of abuse, 
and tlien replied, Please your lordship, I am neither a traitor 
nor heretic, but a true subject, and faithful Christian man; and 
I am come, acoordiiif^ to your orders, to learn what is your 
lordship’s pleasure. Art thou come, 11 mu villain ? How darest 
thou look mo in Ihc face for shame, after what thou hast done? 
Knowest thou not who 1 am ? Yes, said the doctor, I know 
yon well, you arc Slejihen Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, and 
lord chancellor, .and but a m.an for all. If you cxpccl that 1 
should be afraid of your lonlly looks, why is it that you are not 
afraid of God, so infinitely superior to your lordship. How 
dare you look in the face of any Christian for very shame, hav¬ 
ing denied Clirist youi Saviour, and his word, and violated 
your own hand writing and i>alh, taken first to Henry VHL, 
and afterward to Edward his son ? Willi Avhat counteuaiice 
will you appear before the tribunal of liira whom thou h.ast be¬ 
trayed, when be comes to judge tlie world, and do jus+iec to Ids 
injured servants? Tush* Tush! cried the hislioj), that w.as a 
Herod’s oath, unlawful, and therefore deserving to he broken. 
1 have done well in breaking it; and 1 thank (jod 1 am come 
liorae to our mother, the catholic chui’ch of Pome, and Avould 
that thou shouldst do so likewise. Hut, said the doctor, Christ 
will assuredly require it at your hands, as a lawful oath made to 
our liege lord the king, from which the nope, nor any ]K>wer 
on earth, cannot absolve you. I see, sal<1 tlio bishop, thou art 
an aiTog.ant kn.avc, and a very fool; hesid<*s, Ihou art a married 
man, and hast, moreover, rcsisfi'd the queen’s orders, in not suf¬ 
fering the minister of Aldam to s.ay mass in Hadley. It is 
true, my lord, 1 am a married man, and have nine (children, all 
born in lawful matrimony, for winch I .am thankful to God, 
that has ordained wedlock, that every man may have his own 
wife, and not live in whoredom and adultery. As respecting 
the resisting of the queen’s proceedings, know, my lord, that 1 
am the minister of ILadlcy; and it is out of all riglit or coii- 
scienoo or law that any man should come into my charge with¬ 
out my knowledge or consent, and presume to infect my Hock 
with the venom of this idolatrous mass. The bishop grew 
angry, and said, Thou art a blasphemous heretic indeed, that 
blasphemes the blessed sacrament (putting oif his cap), .and 
speakest against the koly mass, which is made a sacrifice for 
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the living- and the dead. Nay, said the doctor, I reverence the 
blessed sacrament, as a Christian ought to reverence it, yet boldly 
assert, that Chnst ordained the holy communion as a memorial 
of his death and passion, which, when we keep according to his 
institution, we by faith are made partakers of his body and blood, 
giving thanks for our redemption. That sacrifice which Christ 
offered up once for all, was of itself so full and perfect, that it 
was sufficient for all that believe on his name; and therefore no 
priest can offer him again, nor is there room left for any more 
propitiatory sacrifices, only a thankful remembrance of him 
whose blood was shed for our salvation. True, said the bishop, 
it is called a tlianksgiving; but it is also a sacrifice propitiatory 
for the quick and dead, and that you shall confess ere you and 
I have done; and calling to his men, said, have this fellow 
hence, and carry him to the king’s bench, and charge the keeper 
to have him close confined. 

'^rims sent to prison, the doctor was held in custody almost 
two years, during which he was frequently examined respect¬ 
ing his faith, ancl as often witnessed a good confession before 
his adversaries. On the last day of January Or. Taylor was 
examined, for the last time, before the bishops of London, Win¬ 
chester, Norwich, Salisbury, and Durham, who charged him 
with heresy and schism, requiring, at the same time, a deter¬ 
minate answer, whether he would submit himself to tho^ Ro¬ 
man bishop, and recant liis errors, otbcr\vise they would pro¬ 
ceed against him by their laws, made since his imprisonment. 
The doctor told them, with a great deal of modest and becopi-’" 
ing fortitude, tliat he would not depart from the truths he had 
]>reac}icd in the days of king Edward, nor submit himself to the 
Roman antielirist; hut thanked God, wlio had counted him wor¬ 
thy to suflTer for his truth and name’s sake. Wlien the bishops 
found him so hold, stedfast, and inflexible, they pronounced the 
sentence of deutli upon him. To which he only replied, My lord, 

I doubt not but God will require my blood at your hands, and 
l liat the proudest of you all shall yet repent your falling off from 
C’hrist. to antichrist, the tyranny you now exercise against the 
harmless dock of Christ, and the blood you have so wantonly 
shed throughout the land. He was remanded to prison, and 
the keeper ordered to confine him dosser than ever. On his 
way back, the people crowded to see him; to whom he said, I 
thank God, good people, I am come away from them undefiled, 
and by the help of my God shall seal the truth of his 
g^aidous gospel with my blood. ^ ' 

About a' week after the condemnation of Dr, 

Bonner came to the prison to perform the ceremony of degra- 
dotitor Infused to put on the popish vestments, 
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but had theii|.#ut on him by force; which done, putting his 
bands on his sides, he strutted up and down the room, staying. 
How say you, my lord, am not I a goodly fool How say you, 
my masters, were I now in Cliojipside, should not I have hoys 
in abundance to laugh at these apish toys and childish trumpery ? 
On which the bishop began to scrape his fingers and thumbs, 
and the crown of his head, and cursed him again and again. 
You ma^ curse me, said the doctor, but what avails it wlicn 
God will bless me. I have the witness of my conscience that 
you have done me wrong and violence; nevertheless, J pray 
God your sins may be forgiven you. But from the tyranny of 
the bishop of Home, and l>is cruel coadjutors, good God deli¬ 
ver us. 

. . After his degradaiioii ho was sent to the king’s bench, where 
be soon experienced tlie difference h<*tweon the treatment of 
the keepers in the bishop’s prison and those of the king. The 
former, like their merciless masters, wore wicked and cruel; 
bat the latter exercised towards their prisoners all the civility 
and humane kindness in their power; and liero the doctor, 
through the courtesy of his new keeper, rvas indulged wit.ii a 
visit of his wife, liis son Thomas, and his servant .Tohn Ifull, to 


sup with him the evening before he suffered. Before supper 
he prayed with them; and when supper was over, walking uj» 
and down the room, he gave thanks to God for his goodness 
and his effectual calling, that lie had afforded him strength to 
abide by his holy word. 7’hen turning to his son, lie thus ad¬ 
dressed the young man: My dear son, almighty God bless thee, 
and give thee his holy Spirit, to make thee a true servant of 
Christ, to teach thee his word, and to thy life’s end constantly 
to stand by his truth; and, my dear son, sec that thou fear the 
Lord always. Flee from all sin and wicked living; be virtuous, 
serve God witli daily prayer, and apjily thyself to learning; and by 
all means prove obedient to tby mother, love her and serve her; 
be ruled by her now in thy youth, and in all things follow her 
good counsel. Beware of the lewd company of young men who 
fear not God, but follow their lusts and*vain desires. Floe from 


. whoredom, and hate all filthy living, remembering that I, thy 
father, die in defence of holy marriage: Anotlier day, when God 
bless tboe, love and cherish the poor people; and to >)e 
rieb in alms account tlij’- greatest riches; ahd when thy mother 
bill,'gasped old, foriM|ke her not, but provide for her to thy 
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taken away from yon. Continue stodfasi, I beseech yon, in the 
faith of the g^oRpel, and in the fear and love of fled* Keej» 
yourself iindefilcd with popish idolat^ and superstition; and 
donbt not hut God will bc'a merciful father to you, and to my 

f )oor children, ^vhom I pray you to bring up in his fear, and in 
earning, to the utmost of your power; and O keep them fi*om 
this R{>raivsh idolatry. 

Having ended his last and parting advice with tlio utmost' 
tenderness and affection, they prayed together, and wept over 
each other in the ino**^ afreeling manner. He gjive liis wife the 
])ruyer-book he hud with him in prison; and to his sou a hook 
of re»narkablc sayings of the primitive martyrs, written in 
Latin, in the end of wliich lie had written his last will and tes¬ 
tament: so they tookjtheir leave of him, under feelings which 
the reader may imagine, but which cannot he described. 

Next morning, at two o’clock, the sheriff and his officers ar¬ 
rived, and led the doctor to tlte sign of the wool-pack without 
Aldgjite. Ilis wife siisj)ectiiig they would take him away while 
dark, watched all night in the neiglihoiirhood, iilong witit her 
daughter Mary, and a young maiden called FJizahelti, thirfe<‘ii 
years of sige, who had been hrouglit up with them from a child. 
And when the sheriff, with his }>ri.soiiei\ came opposite where 
tliey were waiting, Elizabeth cried, O my dear father ! my dear 
father! Mrs Taylor also called her husband by name, for it 
was very dark, being in the montli of February, Dear wife, 
said the doctor, I am here, and so stood still. The sheriff’s 
men were for pushing him forward; but the sheriff said, no, 
stop n little, and let Jiim speak with his wife. He tlien took 
his little daughter Mary in Ins arms, and kneeled down, with 
his wife and Elizabeth, and prayed. Tlie scene here was so 
moving, that the sheriff and some of his officers melted int«> 
tears. When they rose up from prayer, the doctor kissed his 
wife, shook hands with her, and Staid, farewell, dear wife, he of 

f ood comfort, foi I enjoy a quiet and approving conscience, and 
Hod will raise up a father for my poor children. He took his 
little (laughter again in his arms, kisred her, and said, God 
almigh^ bless thee, and make thee liis faitbiiil servaift. He 
kissed Elizabeth, and said, God bless thee; and 1 pray all of you 
to aumd strong and immoveable in the cause of Christ and his 
blessed word, and keep clear of the idolatry of Rome. God bo 
with thee, dear husband, said Mrs Tay|pr, 1 shall, with big 
help, meet thee at Hadley. But* having* followed them to, 
the inn, and being observed by the sbeim, he ordered herW 
1^ eondued till he returned iVom the execution, so that she 
held her loving husband no more. 

The doctor was put into a chamber, with a guard of four 
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men, where he gave himself wholly to prayer till eleven o’clock, 
when he was put on horseback, and led forth; where his ser¬ 
vant, witli his son Thomas, was waiting. When the doctor 
saw them, he called for his sou, and setting the child before him 
on his horse, he took olF his hat, and said to the numerous 
spectators, Good people, this is my son, begotten of my body 
in lawfi^,marriage; and this is one of the charges for which I 
am about'to give myself to the flames; but God be thanked lor 
the blessing of lawful matrimony. And lifting his eyes to hea¬ 
ven, he prayed for his son, and blessed him, and returned him 
to his servant, whom he shook by the hand, saying, farewell, 
John Hull, the faithfullest servant ever man had. 

They halted at Burntwood, whore they had a close hood pre- 
' pared for him, with openings for his eyes, and one for breath¬ 
ing. This was done to many of the martyrs, because it was 
understood that the cheerfulness and serenity of their counte¬ 
nances tended to coniirm the protestauts in tiic faith of the word 
of God, and in tlicir abhorrence of popish cruelty; but notwith¬ 
standing their severity, the doctor was exceedingly cheerful on 
the way. He exhorted the sheriff and his men to repent and 
leave off their evil courses, in such an earnest and patlietic 
manner, that they frequently wept. In the evening they were 
met by the sheriff of Suffolk at Camclsford, where tliey all sup¬ 
ped together. After supper, the sheriff of Essex, supposing it 
might yet be possible to persuade the doctor’to save liimsclf 
from the cruel death that awaited him, expressed, in very hand¬ 
some terms, how sorry he.and all the company present were for 
his situation; and urged him, by every possible consideration, 
yet to consider the ruin he was biinging on himself and family, 
and tlic loss the country would suffer in the event of his death, 
assuring him, that his advice was given witli an honest heart, 
and with the most benevolent intentions; and so, said the 


she^ff,.'good doctor, I drink to you; and so we will all of us 
drink to you, said the company. Wheu it came to the doctor’s 
turn, he took the cup, and after a short pause, smd, Mr Sheriff, 
and my masters all, I* heartily thank you for your good-will. 
.X have hearkened to your words, and marked well your couu- 
;,eei8| and, to be plain with you, I perceive that I have been de- 
myskt; and that vast nui»rs at Hadley will also be de- 
, ,,God*e blessing on yourheai't, said the sheriff, these are 
'wnr/lft! but pray explain yourself. .You see, said 
tl^e I am a man of a large carcase, which I hoped 

. buried in Hadley church-yard, iu which there 

are a vaiit !iidinber of worms, whi<;h should h%ve had jolly feed¬ 
ing on this bl^ripn; but now I and they shall both bo disa^^ 
for tWs lijccase sby^l be burnt to ashes. The fortitude 
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mMiifested in this explicit declaration, filled the company with * ■ 
sorrow and astonishment. 

The shcrilF of Suffolk waited two days at Lanham, where ho 
was joined by the magistrates and principal gentlemen of the ^ 
county, who laboured to bring over the doctor to the Homish 
religion. They promised him great promotion, even a bishop* 
rick; but having counted tlie cost of a faitliful testimony for 
Christ, all their entreaties were vain. * When within two miles ; 
,of Hadley, he expressed a desire to walk the rest of the way, , 
and was permitted to dismount: On which he leaped as it were 
for jo y; which the sheriff observing, said, well, Mr Doctor, bow 
do you do now ? Never better, said he, God be praised, I am 
almost at home, and have only another stile c»r two to pass, 
when I shall arrive at my Father’s house. Being told be 
should pass through Hadley, he thanked God that once more 
before his death he should sec lus flock, whom he heartily loved, 
and had truly taught, and prayed the Lord to keep them stedfast 
to his truth. 


The streets of Hadley were lined with men and women, hotli^ 
of town and country, who expressed their feelings in bitter 
lamentations and prayers, that God would strengthen him, and 
comfort his soul in the trying hour; to whom he frequently. 
said, as he passed along, I have preached God's word and verity 
amongst you, and I am now come to testify, before the world, 
that I believe and adhere to tlie same, by suffering my body to 


be burnt to ashes in your presence. 

When he was come to Aldam common, the place of his exe¬ 
cution, he tore off the hood tliat covered his face; vrheu it ap¬ 
peared, that the malicious Bonner, when degrading him, had 
endeavoured to disfigure him, by cutting off parts of bis fine 
hair, and by tying other pa^ts of it into knots. Heathen attempt¬ 
ed to speak to the people, hut no sooner had he opened his lips, 
than some one or other thrust his tip-rstaff into his mouth. He 
asked leave of the sheriff; but was denied, and put in mind that 
ho had made a promise of silence. It hasf been said that he was 
threatened with having his tongue cut opt if he would not pro-* ’ 
misn to keep siWee. He then put off his.clothes to his shirt, 
i^^ned giving them aifayi cried, with''a 1mm voice. Good neo-*, 
pie, 1 have.tanght yon pot]^h||khpiL God^s holy word, and t&e r 
lessons which 1 havn gat!|^ipl^ont of God's blessed booE \tlierv. 

-L?!.!- 'tT_■ _’ __ 


pie, 1 nave tangnt yon po)Epm|M»niL tjiroa s ooiy wora, and tn 
lessons which 1 havn gathilpl'^nnt of God's blessed book^ 
.holy bible: Upon which Holme% one of the guard, whplm^l 
hqved cruelly to the Doctor alL^e w^ down, sfarmife 'jpS 
the head with a bludgeop, seying, l^hy promi^til.st& 

4 * * ‘ ' As''• 4 
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^id kissed it. He was placed in a pltch-^batrel, with his back 
lipright against the stake, where, with his hands clasped to- 
aether, and his eyes lifted up to heaven, he continued praying. 
'One of the men employed in making tiie dre threw a faggot at 
s him, which wounded his head till the blood ran down his face, 
and besmeared his long and venerable beard. Friend, said the 
doctor, I have harm enough beside, what occasion was there 
for this I Another hearing him say the psalm miserere in Eng¬ 
lish, said. Knave, speak Latin, or I will make thee. The lire 
being kindled, he continued in the same position, without mov¬ 
ing at all, praying and ejaculating, Merciful Father of heaven, 
for Jesus my Saviour’s sake, receive my soul. At last one with 
a halbert beat out his brains, and his body fell into the fire. 
■Thus.died, for the cause of Christ and the rights of conscience, 
Howland Taylor, an eminent preacher of righteousness, who 
cheerfully rejected proffered wealth, power and preferment, 
from the usurpers of his Master’s prerogatives, choosing ra¬ 
ther to suffer affliction with the people of God than enjoy the 
pleasures of sin; accounting the reproach of Christ, and his per¬ 
secuted prophets, apostles, and martyrs, infinitely greater riches 
than the pretended vicar of Christ ever had to bestow. 

tort WiU and Testament ofDr. Rowland Taylor^ Parson of Hadley. 

“ I SAY to my wife and children, the Lord hath given you 
unto me, and the Lord hath taken us away from one another; 
blessed be the name of tlie Lord. I believe them blessed who 
die in the Lord. God carcth for sparrows and for the very 
hair of our heads. 1 have ever found him more faithful and 
favourable than any father or husband. Trust in him, believe in 
him, love, honour, and obey him, pray to him; for he hath promised 
to help in every time of need. I go, bpt do not consider me 
dead, for I shall never die. I only go before you. I go to the 
rest of my children, Susan, George, Helen, Robert, and Zach¬ 
ary, and yW shall, all of you, in God’s good time, follow after, 

- where we shall meet again with joy unspeakable and full of 
^SflWy. I have bequeathed you to him whose goodness is infi- 
' Wt^, and whose power is e^ual to his goodness. Fear not. 

" J pay to my friends m Hadley, all othe^ wb© have 
hea^ me preach, that I leave this v^errd ,with"a;qpiiet con- 
with regard to the doctrines I have taiight thep^j;' for I 
"ha^i^^h^li'them these lessons that 1 gj^hei^ fromi the.un- 
ernng and therefore, if an h'ngel from heaven 

^fhould ^P^^y Other doctrine' you,,. IPod’s great curse 
on thaittiNE^^r. Beware, for ^G^s sake, that ye deny 
the Sa-mtwl&r decline from the truth of his gospel. For 
\Gud%Vfake beware'df|b|iery, for^hough it has the appearance 
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of unity, yet this siimc unity is vanity and antichristianity, dia¬ 
metrically opposed to the talth aud verity that is iii Christ Jesus. 

« The Lord grant all men his good and holy Spirit to incrca|e 
their wisdom, to show them the vanities of time, and give them 
a relish for virtue, holiness, and the enjoyment of God and the 
heavenly conipuny, through Jesus Christ, our only Mediator, 
Advocate, riglitcousuess) life, sautification, and hope* Amen, 


JOHN BRADFORD. 

Divine graci*, though it does not abholiitcly change the 
natural temper of men, most assuredly moderates, corrects, and 
keeps the unruly passions from prevailing in the lives of the 
saints. Some men are naturally bold, fearless and hrm; others 
timid, and posaessing a softness of temperament, better calculated 
to conciliate friends, and coua iuce them, by tlieir unassuming 
and mild arguments, and for building up profesaors in the faith, 
than to war iigaiiibt the powers of darkness, or attack the strong 
holds of error and corruption. 

Of this last character was John Bradford, the subject of the 
present memoir, wlio, from the kindness aud benevoleiice of his 
heart, and the purity of his life, obtuiiicd the epithet of the holy^ 
John Bradford. His worst enemies could lay nothing to his 
charge, except his protestant opinions aud pious inauuor of life. 
They were so sadly nonplussed for excuses iu putting iliis harm¬ 
less and universally beloved individual to death, that, like 
lJu‘ Jews, they could ouly say, We have a law, and by our law 
he ought to die. 

He was born at Manchester in Luiicashiro. II is parents 
brought liim up in Icaniiug from his cliildhood; and wheu he 
had acquired the knowledge of the Latin tongue, being an ex¬ 
pert penman, steady aud induatrious in his habits, he was en¬ 
gaged with 8ir John Harrington, treasiprer to the king's camps 
and bnildiugs, as clerk. Sir John had such early proofs of his 
talents and mt^priW, both at home and abroad, as induced him 
to cutmat Mr with Uie management of his mostdm- 

portant affidrej gad found theftn better transacted than he 
have done theat himself. Hero Mr Bradford continue ie* 
vcral years, and was in a promising way fpr m^ng h^ fee- 
tune : But Gk>d touched his heart, and turned hisa|bteiitioti from 
the htisUing scenes of the present life, io the oont^plation 
the world to come. No sooner had Mr Bradford taeted that the 
Lord was gracious, than he resolved to publbh the gOfpcl of 
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salvation to perishing sinners. Accordingly, having settled 
with his employer, he abandoned his worldly pursuits, and pro¬ 
ceeded to the university of Cambridge, to meditate on the word 
of God, and prosecute liis studies in divinity. 

Here his progress in learning, and pious demeanour, was so 
satisfactory, that the university thought proper to confer on him 
the degree of Master of Arts in less than a year. Immediately 
after thiij the. master and fellows of Pemhroke-liall chose him 
to a fellowship in their college; and that great man, Martin 
Bucer, had snch a favourahle oj>inion of his talents and sincerity, 
that he endeavoured to persuade him to preach; but Mr Brad- 
fprd declined it, supposing himself still deficient in the learning 
necessary for an undertaking so responsible. Wliat! said Bucer, 
jf.you cannot feed them with the finest of the wheat, yet give the 
starving people such as you have, were it barley bread. Wliilc 
Mr Bradford was thus persuaded to enter into the miriisti*y, Dr. 
Ridley^ bishop of London, made him a prebend of St. Paul’s; 
whe^e he continued preaching the word, sharply reproving sin¬ 
ners, and in defending the truth against the errors and heresies 
of the time. And even after Queen Mary was seated on the 
throne, he continued to preach to the people, as he had hereto¬ 
fore done, till those in power unjustly persecuted him, and sent 
him prisoner to the tower. 

On Sunday, the 13th of August, in the first ycai of Queen 
IVIary’e reign, Dr. Bourne, then bishop of Bath arul Wells, made 
a sermon at Paul’s Cross, wherein he railed against J^ing Ed¬ 
ward, then dead, and so coarsely handled the reformation and 
the reformers, that the patience of the common people gave 
way to rage and resentment, and a very great uproar wol rais¬ 
ed among the congregation then present, insomiicli that the lord 
mayor and all his olhcers could not silence it. Snch was the 
tumult, that one of the people threw a dagger at the preacher’s 
head, wbfch naiTowly missed hiip; and we are told the people 
Would hAVd torn him to pieces ha^ not Mr Bradford harangued 
them so long on the propriety of peace and good order, that at 
they became quiet, and wcqt away peaceably; yet, notwilli- 
ata^ding that the moh greatly dispersed, Mr Bourne would 
net remove for fear of his life, till Mr Bradford and Mr Rog- 
ew Midneted him to the grammar school, whichhard by, 
at of their lives; and as a reward fot t^eir dl^nterest^ 

these generous individuals were brought to the 
stake: ;i$^idi :|hree £kys after this, Mr Bradford was sent to 
Ijhe toWdl^ where the ^queen at that time resided, 

and before the donneil. He was charged 

with sCditij^^tL^^^I^'roar which he" had been the means of. 
pcieiiyitig, ahd of iShv^^lbe Ijte sipf bishop Bourne. He was re- 
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tnQved from the tower, and tossed about from one prison |d 
another for almost two years. After his condemnation, he 
taken from the king’s bench Southwark to the compter in 
London. During his confinement in eacli of these places, he 
preached twice a day, unless prevented by sickness, where he 
frequently celebrated the Lord’s supper; and the keepers were 
so kind as permit many people lo come to the sermons and the 
sacrament, so that his chamber was generally filled, on these 
occasions, with serious chrisfians. Ills credit with the keeper 
was such, that he was permitted to go abroad any evening, qn 
his bare promise to return by such an hour;, wbicli he at ho 
time overstepped, though no guard attended him. 

He was so well respected by all good men, that many who 
knew him only by report, greatly lamented liis death; even the 
papists, many of them were sorry that Jio was not spared. In 
my conscience, said bishop Ridley, on a Ibrmer occasion, 1 con¬ 
sider Mr Bradford more worthy to he a bishop than many of 
us bishops are to be parish priests. About twelve o’clock at 
night, when it was thought nobody would be on the streets, lie 
was removed to Newgate; but contrary to their expectation, 
the streets were crowded with people, who waited to see him 
pass and take farewell; which they did with prayers and many^ 
tears, and he took his leave of them in the same affectionate 
manner, exhorting them to be strong in the Lord, and praying 
that lie would bless them, and keep them stedfast in the truth* 
A report bad gone abroad that he was to be burned at Smith- ' 
field at four in tiic morning, at wliich time the place was 
ci'owded; but Mr Bratlford was not brought forward till nine* 
Passing through Newgate, he spied an old friend, to whom he 
call-id, and gave him his velvet cap and handkerchief, &c. A 
little after, his brother-in-law came up and shook him by the 
hand; for which Woodrooffc the sheriff struck him on the 
head, till the blood flew all about; and as they cbuldi not change 
many words, Mr Bradford desired to be remelmb«ii*ed to his 
mother and friends, and adrised him fortliwkh to go to a sur¬ 
geon. He was escorted by a strong guard of arined men; and 
when he arrived at the place where he to s^er, be fell on 
his face and prayed; after whiejb» he tobi|bne of the faggdts and 
kissed it, also the stoke; and having put off his clothes, Tm stood 
u}> by the^stoke, and lifting his eyes and bands toward 
said, O England! England! repent of thy sinsr—Re|>e:dt^Se- 
pent! beware of antlchrists-<ptoke^ heed they do 
^ee. Then turning,, rouqd iq John Leaf* a yqidig toilh'ql, 
Wnty years of age, who sdW«d,wit]^l^, he 
be of gobd comlhr^ ^Ibr .tonight We*sim‘^ifh ChrS’%|iwe'aU' ■ 
our paw will terminate in pleasure ^ 
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songs of jw, triumpbant exultation} and tie^cr-endiiig tran^ 
quillity. living kissed the reeds, ho exclaimed, “ Strait is the 
gate, and" narrow is the waydhat leads to life eternal.” After 
this he was made fast to the stake and burnt, on the Ist of 
Jii^ 1555} and in the prime of his life. 

We shall now gi>e some slioii account of hi? examination 
before the queen’s council. On J<uni<iry 22d 155.5, he vras 
brought before Stephen Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, and 
the other commi^-sioiiers appointed by the queen. Wltcn lie 
came into the prebcncc of the council, Gai diner told him, be had 
been a long time prisonci foi his s(>ditio)i at Paul’s eioss, also 
for his false preaching and aiiogaiice, in picsuiuiiig to preach 
without autlioiit}. But the time of mcity is now come, and if 
you will accept of it on the qu<*eu’s fernis, jou will find, as we 
have found, 1 waiianf )-ou. 

Biadfoid. My loid, andloidsall, 1 ItaAe indeed been long 
imprisoned, and with iiumiliiy .xnd lexcience be it s])okeii, uii- 

a , inasmuch ’is I did nothing seditiously, lalsely, or aiio- 
^ /, either in woid oi deed, preaching oi otherwise; hut 

rather, as an obedient subject ought to do, einhaiouicd, by de¬ 
claring the will of God, to lestoie peace and godly quietness to 
an enraged multitud<>, wherein, by tlie help of God, I was made 
instrumental in saving the Hie of Dr. Bourne, row bishop of 
iBath, and that at the peiil of my life; as the bisJioji, were he 
pi’esent, could suffieienlly attest. 

At these words the infamous G.ii diner gave him the lie. 
The fact, said he, was seditious, as my loid of Loudon can tes¬ 
tify. You say tru(‘, s.tid Bonner, 1 saw him with miin* own 
eyes, when lie impudently took upon himself to iiile and lead 
the people, thereby declaring tlxat he was the author of the 
sedition. n. 

Brad. My lords, notwithstanding of both my lord bishop’s 
seeingaxid saying, lhavetold you iiutliing but that whichalmighty 
Godl, Itefore whom wc must all of us one day appear, will^ re¬ 
veal in presence of all the children of men; in tnc meantime, 
^ing I cannot be believed, I must, nay, 1 am ready to suffer 
wfaatcfVer God sliall permit you to decree concerning me. 

‘ Oardifter. I know tbou Wt a glorious tongue, i|ud tells thy 
well; but all are lies. ^ 

'"bud. My lord, What I said before I say again. Win n we 
fUir^ as appear we must, all of us, before tlie tribunal of the 
grealK truth will then, as it is now, be truth, notwithstaiid- 
mg may say against it, 1 took nothing upon myself, 

wnat tbe earnest teqttest of Br. Bourne, which, as 

Teaid emit I doubinot wiU, do me the justice 

attest. *■ 
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Gard. Well, to drop this matter, what sayest thou ? Wilt 
thou return and do as we have done, and receive the queen’s 
mercy and pardon ? 

Brad. My lord, I thank my God, that iny conscience does 
not accuse me of having said or done any thing that entitles me 
to punishment: I shall be glad, liowever, of the queen’s favour 
on terms that correspond with my duty to him whose favour is 
life, hut wljose displeasure is u'orse than any death that mor¬ 
tals can in.'l.et. 

Gard. Well, if thou make this babbling, rolling thy elo¬ 
quent tongue, and yet being altogether ignorant, and so vain¬ 
glorious, that thou wilt not receive the mercy now proffered 
thee, kriou', for truth, that the queen is minded to' make a 
purgation of all such as tlfou art. 

Btad. The mercy of God I humbly request and desire, and 
would also be very thankful to the queen, for being permitted to 
live as an honest subject with a conscience unclogged; but 
otherwise I kiiow into whose baud I have committed my life, 
and that without liis permission none can take it away; his 
good pleas^urc tJicrefore be done. Life, with his displeasure, is 
worse than death; and his favour alone is that which enhances 
the value and felicity of life. 

Darham. Wliy, tell irie what sayest thou about the present 
ministration of tlie communion. 

Brad. My lords, before 1 can answer your question, I must 
first have an answer to another which I am obliged to make. 
I have been six times sworn not to submit to any authority or 
jurisdiction of the bishop of Rome within this realm of England; 
now therefore, I beseech your lordships to tell me, whether you 
ask this question by his authority? for if so, I dare not return 
an, answer untler such authority, unless l<would be foresworn; 
wiiich God forbid, 

Gard. Tush ! Herod’s oatfis, a man should make no con¬ 


science of them. 

Brad. These were no unlawful oaths, but plain-dealing oatlis, 
corresponding with the word of God, as you, yourself have well 
affirmed in your book Vera Obedientia. * 

Secretary, Bourne, Yea, it has been reported, tliat he has 
^done-more iniscbief^ by bis letters and counsel to those who caine 
tp him on the score of religion, than ever he bad done wbp^’ 
' abro^ preaching*. Jn his letters he cursetb all those who think^ 
otl^rtylse than he:jM*eachcis, and exhorts them to abide, in. the 

. ^ \ ^ i 


* 'llilf' Eoolc ,«f Gar«9itier’ti was wrtmsa ngainst tiM 

nialwii; rdn^ommendatfM-jr Sy Bonqd^^ ^mg. 

Il«i0fy'yi||>' jniid ibc Bainw ponittff; Iram 4bese aovwali 

that tW temeat was irocarl^g ,n>y«l tlivovir sad c 

feri-ncnt*-.; ' ' '* ‘ ^ 


|p*cwl<da|' 
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doctrines lie and others or the same opinions hru* tanglit them. 
What say you, sir, have you not thus seditiously written and 
taught the people ? 

Brad. I have not written nor taught any thing seditiously, 
nor, thank God, have I admitted any seditious thought, nor,*1 
hope, ever will. 

Secretary Bourne. Yea, but thou hast written letters. 

Gard. Why speakest thou not ? Hast thou not written as 
he saith ? 

Brad. What I have written I have written. 

Southwell. Lord God, what an arrogant and stubborn boy 
. is this, that so stoutly and dallyingly bchaveth himselt* before 
the queen’s council. 

Brad. My lords and masters: The Lord God, who is, and 
shall be the judge of ns all, knoweth that I desire to behave 
myself, both before you and towards you, with all due reverence; 
if you are disposed to take it otherwise, I have no other means 
of convincing you. In the meantime, however, I shall suifer 
with patience all your hard sayings, and I hope also whatever 
you may be permitted to ajipoint concerning me. 

Gard. We shall never have done with thee I perceive now. 
Be short, be short, wilt thou accept of mercy ? Say now wilt 
' thou ? 

Brad. I pray God extend mo his mercy; and if therewith 
you also extend yours, I will by no means refuse it, otherwise 
I crave none. 


Here a great noise arose, some said one thing, and some 
another; while others accused him of arrogance in refusing the 
queen’s mercy, which her majesty, in her great clemency, had 
held out to his very liand and acceptance. 

Brad. If I may live as a quiet subject, with a conscience 
unclogged, I shall heartily thank you for yorr moderation; and 
should.!^! afterwards violate the laws, I must stand by their 
awardi^ In'the,meantime, I only require the rights of a sub¬ 
ject till convicted of transgression. If I cannot obtain this, 

' which hitherto I have not, then God’s good pleasure be done.^ 
Crard. (to the marshall)—^Ye shall take this man and 

keep, him close, w^out conference vidth any hut by ypur'know- 
ledgfl,' an d suffer him‘not to write letters. And so they de- 
^^ted, Bradford looking as cheerful as any man could. ‘ He 
examined on the 9th of January; he was $lso exam- 
ined^.^v^wb Spanish, friars, and by Hr. Weston, dean of West- 

held fast the^pyofeasion of his faith without 
wavetMlfei®'i^idident in th® iK>wer jand goodness of him uih 
, whom'though naturally rather of a timid, modest, 


and retiirihg piUj^i(jmen^»'“’he\acted “on, this''occasion ^ the^, ]|^t 
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of a chrintiiiii hero, and, as wo have seen, triumphed over the 
power and malignity of alJ his antichristian adversaries. 

Mr "F'o'k informs us, that he wrote, particularly while in pri¬ 
son, a number of treatises, of which the following have been 
published: Two Sermons, the first on Bepentanee, the second 
on the Lord’s Supper—3. An answer to two Letters upon the 
Lawfulness of attending Mass—3. The Danger of attending 
Mass—4. His Btamlnalion before the Officers—5. Godly Me- 
ditation«‘, luadc in pi ison, culled his Short Prayers—6. 'IVuth’s 
Complaints—7 A Translation of Melaiichthou on Prayer— 8 , 
A Dialogue on Pi e<lestillation and Free-will. 

Bradford’s letters art> iiumeious, and highly spirilual, well« 
calculated to establish the people of Ood under the severity 
of their persecution. They are so truly excellent, that not¬ 
withstanding the rude style of these times, they arc still read 
with edification and delight; even many of the papists were 
captivated with them. Wc shall heio insert one as a speci¬ 
men of his manner. 

To my Dear JFaiJien, Dr. Cvanmer, Dr. and Dr. Lalwier. 

“ Jesus Em vnui l * ISly dear fathers in the Lord, I be¬ 
seech our sweet Father, through Chiist, to make per¬ 
fect the good he h<ith began in in- all. Amen. 

I had thought that all of } our sta% es had stood next to the 
dooi blit find I w<is mistaken. Our dear brotlier Rogers has 
broken tbe ice valiantly, as this da}, I think, or to-morrow at tlic 
farthest, hearty Hooper, sincere Saunders, and trusty Ttiylor, 
end their course, and likewise receive their crown. The next 
am I, who am hourl} looking for tlic porter to open the gates, 
that I may follow tliem into the desired rest. God forgive my 
ingratitude for this escceding great ineicy, that amongst so 
juan\ thousands it hath pleased him to choose me for one in 
whom be will suffer. For alilioiigh it be most true that I suf¬ 
fer justly; lor 1 have been a great hypocrite, and a grievous 
sinner; the Lord pardon me,'- yea, he has done it, be has in¬ 
deed done it already; }ct what eiil has Clirist done, Christ, 
whom the prelates persceiile; and his verity, which they hate in 
me, have done no evil, and cannot therefore be deserving of 
death i Therefore ought I most heat tily to rejoice in the honour 
he has conferred on me, and the tender kindness he has thtb 
vouchsafed towards nio, in calling me to bear testimony to Ills 
truth against the enemies of his grace and g^lorions gospel; to 
hu glory, to my everlasting consolation, to the edification c)€ his ’ 
choroh, and tbe overthrow of antichrist, and the 4^|itruction 
of his togdom of darkness. Oh ! what am I, Lord, thou 
shouldst thus magniiy so vita a imm, so unworthy a ai 
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I faftve always been* Is tbis tby wont, to send, as tbou didst for 
Elias, a fiery chariot, to fetch home to his Father’s house such 
aprodig^al ad/lhave been. Oh! dear fathers, be thankful for 
me; and for your own parts make ready, for w'e are only your 
gentlemen ushers. < The marriage of the Lamb is come, pre¬ 
pare for the wedding.’ I am about to leaVe my flesh in a world 
where I received it; but 1 go to a better world, and sliall be 
conveyed thither as Ignatius was at Rome. God grant it may 
make my persecutors better men. Amen. 

I write, and send this iny farewell to you, trusting shortly 
to see you, where, having finished our warfare, we shall associ¬ 
ate with all those who have faithfully followed the banner of 
the Captain of our salvation, made perfect through suffering, 
add never again be called to the field. In the tneantime 1 will 
not cease to' commend you, as 1 have done, to our Father in 
heaven; and that you do so for me, 1 most sincerely beseech 
every one of you. You know that now I have most need of 
your prayers; but God is faithful, who will not suffer us to be 
burdened above what xve are able to bear; he'never did it here¬ 
tofore, nor now, and I am assured he never will. Amen. He 
> on my right hand, therefore shall I not be moved, wherefore 
my heart shall rejoice. Out of prison in haste, looking for the 
^tormentor, February 8th, 15.55. 


HUGH LATIMER, 

Uishop of WorcesUr. 

Of this plain, but pious divine, it may be said lie was one 
of the most zealous and useful reformers of the church of Eng¬ 
land^ His father, an honest farmer at Thurcast m, near mount 
Sorrel iu, l^eicostershire, though he possessed no land of his own, 
lived in g<^d repute. His farm was stocked with an hundred 
sheep And thirty cows. He employed six men, and furnished 
! king, on necessary occasions, with a man and horse armed 
iflir.the field. He bad six daughters, each of whom had five 
poutids of marriage }K>rtion; and the subject of tlie present me- 
mo^htaonfy i^on, who was horn in the farm-house about the 
the 1 Ith year of Edward IV. He was early put to 
sch^vij^M and afterward sent to Leicester; and 

.being « scholar, his fiither determined id’bring 

4um up ^ With this vienr, so soon as the young 

• inan was was sent to Caodiridge in 1484, where, 

Jilil the his deg}*^ in'nrts; and entering into „ 

1;^;^ orders, of the religion of Boifilf 
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aeainst the reformed opinions, which at this time were becom- 
SW popaUr m England. He held the t^hera of the new doc- 
trines in abhorrence, and heard them with indig'natipDe In ptib* 
lie and in private he cried them down; and so hateful were 
the principles they taught, that ho declared it as ^ his opi¬ 
nion, that the last times were come, that the day of Judgment 
and the end of the world were certainly at band. «Impiety,” 
says he, «gains ground apace; and to what lengths may not 
men he expected to run, wlicn they begin to question even the 
infallibility of the pope !” AVheu the good Mr Statford, divi¬ 
nity lecturer in Cambridge, read lectures in the schools, Lati¬ 
mer was sure to be there, driving forth the scholars. 

When he commenced bachelor ol divinity, which was in 1515, 
in his 4.5tli year, he took occasion to give an open testimony of 
his dislike to the reformation, in an oration, which he delivered 
against Philip Melanclithon, whom he treated ivith unmerci¬ 
ful severity for his impious innovations in religion. His zeal 
was so much taken notice of in the university, that lie was, the 
year after, elected cross-bearer in all public processions; an 
employment which he accepted with reverence, and discharged 
with becoming solemnity for seven years. 

Among tliose wiio favoured tlio reformation about this time, 
the most conspicuous was Mr Tliomas Bilney, who afterwards 
suffered at Smithfield. It was Latimer’s liappiness to he par¬ 
ticularly acquainted with tliis good man, who had conceived a 
very favourable opinion of Latimer. He had known his Hfe 
if! the university to be strictly moral and devout, and ascribed 
his failings to the genius of liis religion; and notwithstanding 
the ardour and tenacity with which Ijc held and defended the 
dogmas of the Roman chui’ch, he could perceive in him a can¬ 
dour of temper prejudiced by no sinister views, and an inte¬ 
grity, which gave hopes that he could not fail becoming a re¬ 
former. Induced by these favourable appeamnees, Mr Bilney 
took all proper occasions to introduce many things about cor¬ 
ruption in general, dropping some occasional hints respecting 
the corruptions of the Romish church. Having in so far pre¬ 
pared the way, he ventured at last to request Mr Latimer for 
"once to divest his mind of all prejudice with respect to the doc- 
♦y iujR f: held liy either party, and place both sides of the question 
, in full view before him."^ In what manner these hints were re-;, 
^ Cj^yed, we have no certain account, only we find, that his friend’a 
labours were blessed to the conversion from popery of one ofi 
its most zealous members. This was in 1503, when Latimer wns, 
ihliis fifty-thirci year. Latimer no sooner ceas^to be a zeal-, 
oiw advocate fpr. the Roman church, than he ]^ro<Mll^\cm hij^, 
refonning career t|ith equal, if not with renprated 
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Id a short time made iilany converts, both in town and 
country, and not a few in the university. He preached in pub¬ 
lic, exhorted in priva^, and everywhere pressed the necessity 
of true faith and holiness of life, in opposition to the splendour 
of those outward and mechanical services, which had been long 
considered the very soul and essence of religion. Cambridge, 
like the rest of the kingdom, was at this time entirely popish. 
Latimer’s behaviour was mncli taken notice of, and he soon 
came to learn that he had made himself peculiarly obnoxious 
by tbe method lie had pursued. The first serious opposition he 
met with from the popish party, was occasioned by a course of 
sermons he preached before the university during tlie Christmas 
holidays, in which bo spoke his sentiments upon many opinions 
and usages maintained and jiractised in the Romish church; and 
strongly contended, that tlie locking up of the scriptures from 
the people was a flagrant abuse of Christian power and autho¬ 
rity, tending to perpetuate ignorance, and its nati^ral consequen¬ 
ces, vice and all sorts of immorality. Few of the tenets of Rome 
were at this time questioned in England, unless they tended to 
relax the manners of the people. Transiibstantiation, and other 

f oints more speculative, still maintained their ground. Mr 
.atimer. therefore dwelt especially upon such tenets as tended 
to the dissolution of manners. He pointed out to the jieoplc 
what true religion was, and wherein it consisted: That it was 
seated in the heart, and aheays discovered itself by a life of 
holiness and sound morality: Tliat it was the strait gate, and 
the narr<>w way to life everlasting, a precious peril of sucli in¬ 
estimable value, that, compared with it, external ap[iointineiits 
were of no value whatever. But so great was the outcry 
against these discourses, that the cardinal erected a court, con¬ 
sisting of bishops, divines, and c.inonists, to put the laws in exc¬ 
eption against heretics. Tunstal was president of this court, 
and BUn^, Latimer, and two or three more were called before 
him. Buhey was considered the aroliherctic, of course the 
rigour of the court was principally levelled against him: They 
succeeded, however, in persuading hiu| to recant; accordingly 
'he caffied the faggot, a token of recantation and penance, and 
was dismissed. As for Latimer and the rest, they had easier 
terms*, ^ydnstal omitted no opportunity of shewing mercy, and 
wa^lliixte^ns at finding them; and the heretics returned to Cam- 
, brid^^' and, werq, deceived by their friends with open arms. 

.t" Amid gratulation, Bilney alone was unhappy; he 

i jshunned the'tiglli^pf hjis acquaintances, and received their con- 
' Tgratulatiohl^l^t^is^i^pgion and blushes. Struck with remorse 
, i^fori'what hc'had became melancholy; and after leading 

life for two the apsterity of a hermit, he resolv^ ' 
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to tatce the field once more, and acki\owledgo the truth even 
unto death. Bilney’s suiFeriugs, inKtoad of shocking and dis¬ 
couraging the reformers at Cambridge, inspired the leaders with 
renovated vigour. Latimer now began to exert himself more 
than ho had yet done; and succeeded'to that credit and reputa¬ 
tion which Bilney Imd long sup]>ortefl. He constantly preached 
iu Dr. Barnes's church., end assisted him in his pastor^ duties. 
Among other instances of hii resolution and warm zeal, he gave 
one, whieh^ considcjing the circuuistancos of the case, was 
truly remarkable. He lead the courage to address his majesty. 
Homy VITI., ag.iinsiliis proclamation just published, prohibiting 
the use of the bihie in the niolhcr-ioiigiic, together with other 
religious books. Ho had jircaclicd bc/bre his majesty two or 
three times at Windsor, and had been taken notice of in a more 
afiahli manner than ilial luouart'lt was generally accustomed to 
do towards Ins subjects; but whatever hopes liis sovereign's fa¬ 
vour had inspii’od him with, lie chose to pul all to hazard when 
it came in coiu])etition with what he concernd to be his duty, 
lie wjis generally considered as oiu* of tlu* must eminent of the 
reformers, and thought it therefore became him tc be one of the 
most forward in oj>posing jjopery. His letter hcsjicaks an ho¬ 
nest and sincere heart; it was intemled thereby to u])prize the 
king of the danger of lisloning to all the iutrigniugiiisinuatious 
of the bishops, and particularly their intentions in the procla¬ 
mation in question, and concluded in these terms: Accept, 
gracious aimn-cign, williout displeasure, what I have written. 

( tliought it ray duty to mention these tliingh to your majesty. 
No personal quarrel, as God slmll judge me, have 1 with any 
man; I wanted merely to iiidneo your majesty to consider well 
what hind of persons you have about you, and tlie ends for 
which they give couii&ei. Indeed, great prince, many of them, 
or they are much shindcred, have very private ends in view. 
God grant your aiajcsty may ^ce through the evil designs of 
wicked men, and be in all tilings.eijual to the high cfiSce with 
which you are invested: W'hcrcfore, gracious king, remember 
yourself, have pity upon your own soul, and consider that the 
day is at baud when you must render an account of your 
otficc, and the blood which has been shed by your sword. On 
which iniporttmt day, that your grace may stand stedfast and una- 

«.a!mmed, clear and ready in your reckoning, having your pardon 
ipealed with th<* blood of our Saviour Christ, which alone can' 
avail you on that decisive occasion, is my daily prayers to him 
who sufiered death for our transgre^ion$. May t^ Spirit of. 
Qod preserve you*” , • 

The iiiduaii<.*e of the popish party was so poweVl^ At i4ii$ 
time, tliat Latimer’s letter produced little or no efiheti never- , 

- - “ i. . 
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tlielcss the king reoeiINbd it, not only witli temper, but also with 
uncommon condescension, and graciously thanked him for his 
well-intended advice. The king loved sineerity, and Lallinoi'*. 
|>laiii and simple raainier had form(‘rly made a favourable im¬ 
pression upon him, which this letter contributed not a little t(> 
strengthen and improve; wliile liis .ieti\ e and successful endea¬ 
vours, in eslahlisldujf 1 he king’s sn[)reinaey in 1.53.1, luul rivctlod 
him in the royal favour. Dr. Butts, tlie king’s pliysiciaii, hav¬ 
ing been sent to Cambiidge that business, us well as on the 
affair of the divorce, began to court the prote'.t.int [mrty, from 
whom the king e\j»octed the greatest and most stedfast siij>jM>i*t; 
and Mr Latimer a’ms mie of llu‘ iir-t to whom he addrcnscd 
himself, as a person mos< likely to afh ul him essential service 
in that delie.ite affair. I le begged him to collect the opinion of 
his friends, and use ids utmost eude.tvonrv to hung over the 
most cmineai of those on the opjjo^ite side Being a warm 
ft lend to the eaust* in which ho had (oiiharkcd, Tjiilbnt'r undei- 
took tlic business with ins usual '/onK and managed matter^ so 
much to the satisf.iotion of the doetta, th.it uhen that gentle¬ 
man returned to C'M’(, ho took Mr Lntimer along with him, 
with the intention nt» doubt of procuring liim :i jn’oper consider¬ 
ation. 

About this time lord (Vomuell was lising into power, .md 
being himself a liiend to tlie iefonnalioji, tneturaged such 
churelimeii as were most iiieiiiied that ua>, and aieordiiigly 
became the friend and patum of Mr Latimer, .ind Aciy sottii pit»- 
eured for him the hencfh*c of Mestkingsto'i in HilUliiro. Thi¬ 
ther Latimer resolved to repair, and wateii over the b.ii > rf 
his flock. Surprised at this resolution. Ids friend Dr. did 

what he could to dissuade 1dm from rt siding constantly amongst 
his people. “You are deserting,” said the ductoi, “the faii(‘Nt 
opportunity of making )our fortune. The prime ndnist<*r only 
intends this a-, an earnest of his future Javo irs, and M'iJl eiT- 
iaiulyin time do much grouter things for you; hut you must 
know, that it is the inaiiuer of courts to consider them pro>idcd 
for who scciii sali'-fied with what lhe 3 riun egot; and, trust m«*, an 
absent claimant stands hut a poor chance with a present rival.” 
This the old (*onrtior advised; but these considerations had no 
weight with Latimer, ivlio Avas heartily tired of the court, 
where he saw much irrcligioii and debauchery, without be¬ 
ing able to oppose them, having neither authority, nor, as he 
tliought, talents to reclaim the great. 

The principal design of Cromwell and Dr. Butts in pror*ui- 
ing Latimer this provision, was to encourage him in as.sistiug 
them to render the king’s supremacy acceptable to the people, 
Mr Latimer was accounted the most diligent and popular 

6 X 
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proaclittt iu tlu* )<iiig(l(tm. Tlioy were anxious thcrofbre to per¬ 
suade liim to exorcise his talents in and about the metropolis; 
but Latimer bad u very different view of the matter; his prin¬ 
cipal anxiety was to reclaim wandering sinners to C’hrist’s fold; 
and, next to that consideration, he longed to retire from the 
buslle of a court, where, with the greatest coiueru, he daily be¬ 
held (‘\ery vh-e triumphant, and m<dicc, en^}', detraction, and 
\auity, hweeping every thing helbre them. 

Haviiig thus resoUed, Mr Tiatiinor bade adieu to the splen¬ 
dour ol' iljc palace and the ■\anity of tlie court, and entered im¬ 
mediately oil tJ>e duties ol‘ his parish; and wherever he ohserv- 
ed the jwstoral duties neglected, tliitlicr he extended his lahoiir-. 
on all sides, having tin- that particular jmrpose ])rocure<l a ge¬ 
neral licence from the university of Cambridge. Mr Latimer’s 
mode of preaching being extremely jiopular, he was ghully ic- 
ceived wlu'rever ho went. At Bristol, where he preached often, 
he was couutoiianced and much encom<^redby the magistrates. 
But his reputation was too high for the pojnsh jtariy long to 
endure; and their malice was soon inaiiifested. Tlu* mayor ol 
Bristol had appointed him to pi each in iiiat city on easterda^ 
Public intimation had been given, and the p<‘ople wcie highly 
pleased, when, all of a sudden, an order was emitted, prohibit¬ 
ing any one to pr<*ach tliere without the bishop’s licence. The 
clergy of the town Wtiifod n])on Latimer, iiii'ormed him of the 
bishop’s order, and expressed their soitow at being thereby pu‘- 
\< .lied from lusiring ui eveellent discourse. Mr Latimer re- 
ce'^ed their eoinpliuunts with :i smile, having boon apprized of 
the wlmlo affair; and knowing that tlie re\ereiul gentlemen, w'ho 
llius jiretended to l.nneni ilie t‘ftbeis of the bishop’s order, wen* 
the ‘■elf-same individuals who liad called it forth, by letters ad¬ 
dress! d to bim for that pri'cise jmrpose. 

The opposition manifested jigainsi this singular man, and the 
truths he so boldlj asseitcd, increased with his growing repu- 
Uiiiuii. The pulpit*' began to circulate their malevolent invee- 
tives against liim, and such liberties were taken witli bis tlia- 
racter, that ho considered it necessary to vindicate himself from 
the injurious reflect ions with which his enemies had conspired 
to blast bis honest fame. Accordingly, his calumniators wore 
called before the mayor of Bristol, 'iVliere his accusers were put 
to the proof; Jbut could produce nothing but some loose and ixi- 
credible liearsay information. Ills enemies, however, were too 
inveterate to be thus silenced. They consisted chiefly of the 
country «.*lci*gymen, headed by some divines of more cinineuce» 
who, aflier long and mature deliberation, drew up various arti¬ 
cle^ of accusation agaiust him, extracted principally from his 
sermons; in which ho was charged with speaking lightly of tlj^ 
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worship r>fsaliito, wmi' asserting that there wtis no maierial tiro 
in hell, and that he would rather be in purgatory than in Lol- 
lard’s tower. These c.harges being laid before the bishop of 
London, Mr Latimer was charged to appear before him, where, 
hjiving appealed to his own ordinary, the bishop of London and 
some others were commissioned to examine him. His friends, 
aware of the danger to which he was cvposed, advised and (jar- 
nestly pressed him t^o save himself by retiring from the king¬ 
dom. But determined to face his adversaries, he took leave of 
his friends, and set out for London in the depth of winter, un¬ 
der a severe fit of the stone, and in the sixty-sixth year of his 
ago. But the thought of leaving his parish exposed to the po¬ 
pish clergy hang heavy on his mind. On his arrival at I^n- 
xlon, a court of bishops and canonists were ready to receh'c him. 
Mr Latimer had reason to believer, from the accusations that 
had formerly been charged upon him, that his sermons would 
constitute the principal ground ol’ their investigation. He was 
therefore not a little surprised to find a paper put into his 
hands, declaring his belief in the efficacy of masses for the souls 
in purgatory; of prayers to dead saints; of jnlgrimages to their 
sepulchres and relics: In the power of the pope to forgive sins; 
in the doctrine of merit; the seven sacraments; and the worship 
of images. This paper Latimer refufod to subscribe; and the 
archbishop, with a froivn on his countenance, begged l)e would 
consider what he. did. “ We have no intention,” Mr Latimer, 
“ continued ho, to be hard upon you; we dismiss you for the 
present; take a cop]fof the articles, examine them carefully; 
and God grant, at our next meeting, we may find each otlnn* in 
better temper.” At the next, and several subsequent meetings, 
tbo same farce was acted afresli. He continued inflexible, and 
they to distress him. Thrice a-week he was regularly called 
before them, with the design of either ensnaring Inm by cap¬ 
tious questions, or teazing him into compluinee. Tired out at 
last with such vexatious usiigc, instead of answering their next 
summons, he sent a letter to the archbishop, in which, with 
great freedom, ho informs him, tliAt their former treatment had 
fretted him into such disorder, that he was unfit to attemd 
them. . That, in the meantime, he took the liberty of expostulat¬ 
ing with his grace for so long detaining him from discharging 
the duties of his office: That to him it appeared the most un¬ 
accountable and preposterous tiling in the world, that they, who 
never preached themselves, should prevent others, espeehdly now 
that some, abuses in religion were supposed to exist, whereas 
preaching was the best, and perhaps the only practical method 
for discountbnaneing them: That, with regard to their exami- ^ 
nation, ho waa at a loss to concwve what they were aiming at; 
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they pretended one thing at the Ix^nning, and another in the 
progress: That if his sermons were offensive, which, however, 
he believed were neither contrary to truth or to any canon of 
the church, he was ready to answer wliatever might bo con- 
Bidered exceptionable: That he wished they would pay a little 
monj respect to the judgment of tlie people; and particularly, 
that tliey would make some reasonable distinction between the 
ordinances of God and those of man: That he was desirous all 
pastors might be obliged to do their duty; but, at any rate, that 
those who were willing to do tlicirs, should be rather encourag¬ 
ed than unnecessarily }»revented: That respecting the articles 
proposed, he begged to he excused from subscribing them. He 
was determined, during life, he should at no time, and under 
no circumstances, become an abettor of superstition: That ho 
hoped the archbishop would excuse the JVecdom with which ho 
had written. He knew his *luty to sup<u*i(»rs; and in practice 
should not be wanting; but, in the ]>rescnt case, he was satisfieil 
he lay under a much more important obligation. 

The bishops, nevertheless, coiitimicd their persecutions, till 
Latimer was relieved from their oppressioji by a very unex¬ 
pected liand. Informed, prohalily by lord Cromwell, of Lati¬ 
mer’s ill usage, the king interposed, and rescued him from the 
hands of Jiis enemies. LatimoJ* was the very figure of simpli- 
ei(}, and exhibiting siicli a reverend and aposfolic appearance 
as coui't, attracted the particular notice of 2 \nnc Holoyn, the 
frtvouriic wile of Henry, and a warm friend to the reformed 
religion. This amiable but uiifortunalc T][uocn mentioned him 
to her reforming friends, as, in her opinion, equally, if not bet¬ 
tor qualified for forwarding the reformation than any she had 
seen. £>ord Cromwell raised him still higher in her estimation; 
and both joined in recommending him to the king for a bishop- 
1 irk, wlio, perhaps recollecting the sincerity and simplicity of 
his admonitory letter, and former services done him, wanted lit¬ 
tle solicitation. The see of Worchester was accordingly offered 
him: and Latimer, as he had been at no pains to procure this 
promotion, considered it the work of providence, and accepted 
the same. Indeed, considering the rough path he had already 
trode in thr faithful performance of liis duty, and obscr^diig the 
Imzardous proS^t before him in his old station, he found it 
necessary, both for his own sfifety, and the good of the church, 
to avail himself of this proffered acquisition of refuge and of 
powbr, , 

In discharging the duties of his new office, all the historians^ 
of these times infoiTn us, that Latimer was remarkably zealous. 
That in overlooking the clergy of his diocese^ he was active, 
wai'ui, and that, in prcsidingi’in his owicsias- 
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tical courts, ho evinced tho same spirit. In ordaining, he was 
wary; in preaching, indefatigable; in rejiroving or exhorting, 
severe and persuasive. Thus far he could act with authority; 
but, with regard to the popish ceremonies, in times so unsettled 
and dangerous, he neither durst lay them wholly aside, nor was 
he willing to retain them. In this critical dilemma, his address 
was admirable. He inquired into their origin, and when he 
found any of them, as several had been introduced with a good 
meaning and intent, he was careful to inculcate their original, 
though a corruption, in place of a still more corrupt practice. 
Thus, for example, lie would put the people in mind, that holy 
bread and holy water, which had been for ages considered as 
possessing a sort of magical inilucricc, were notJiing but simple 
bread and water. The one t<» put us in remembrance of the 
death of Christ, and that the other was merely a simple repre- 
sentatiuii of the washing away our sins;. Thus, by reducing 
popery to its first jirinciplcs, he did what he could to improve 
a bad stock, by lopping off some of its hurtful excrescences. 

While thus exerting himself to reform his diocese, he was 
summoned to parliament and convocation in 1536. This ses¬ 
sion was considered by the protestant party as a crisis. At the 
head of the reformers stood lord Cromwcri, whose favour witli 
the king was now at its meridian; next to him, in power and 
inffuonce, was Cranraer, archbishop of Canterbury; and next to 
these, in consideration, stood our bisho]> of Worcester, to whom 
were added, on the side of reform, the bishops of Ely, Roches¬ 
ter, Hereford, Salisbury, and St. David’s. The popish party 
were headed by Lee, archbishop of York; Gardiner, Stokesly, 
and Tunstal, bishops of Winchester, London, and Durham. 

The convocation was opened, on the 9th of June, by an ora¬ 
tion spoken by Latimer, whose eloquence was at this time fam¬ 
ed throughout the kingdom. Many warm debates took pJace 
in this assembly; the result of which was, that four sacraments 
out of thiB seven were concluded to he iusignilicant. Latimer 
had no talents for state affairs; and he iv'tts satisfied he had 
, none; he therefore returned to his charge at Worcester, higlily 
pleased with the prospect of the times relative to the refor- 
, mation. 

Perhaps no man ever made so little use of a go^ Judgment 
'as Henry VIII. His reign consisted in one unceasing rotation 
of violent passions, which rendered him such a mere machine 
in the hands of his ministers, that whoever amongst them could 
most artfnlly addrejss the passion of the day, was certain to carry 
' his point. Gi^d^er, bishop of Winchester, had just returned 
from Germany^ ^where he had successfully negotiated some 
Qrdep that the had-greatly at heart. That subtle minister} 
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in 1539, when the parliament was called to confirm the sdziirc 
of the monasteries, prevailed on his majesty to do something 
^ towards the restoration of the popish religion. In consequence 
'of this, Latimer was summoned to parliament, and accused, 
before the king, of preacliing a seditious sermon. This sermon 
had been preached before the king; and, to speak truth, Lati¬ 
mer had lashed the vices of the court with conscientious and 
fearless se'v’^erity. The king had called together several bishops 
to c:ons«lt them on some points of religion; and having all g^ven 
their o]>inions, and about to break up, one of them, thought to 
have been Gardiner, kneeled down before the king, and accus¬ 
ed Latimer. The king, with a stern countenance, called him 
to vindicate himself; when Latimer, so far from denying, or even 
palliating whathchadadvanccdjboldlyjustifiedhimsclf; and,turn¬ 
ing to the king, with all that noble confidence that a good cause 
inspires, said, “ I never considered myself worthy, nor did I 
ever request the honour of preaching before your grace; but 
being called to the performance of that duty, I endeavoured to 
perform it. If, however, my manner or matter be in any way 
displeasing, I cheerfully give place to my betters; for I grant 
there arc many more worthy of that honour than J; and if it 
he your grace’s pleasure to appoint them for preachers, I shall 
be content to boar their books after tliem. But if your grace 
allow me for a preacher, I beseech you give me leave to dis¬ 
charge my conscience, and accommodate my doctrinii to my 
audience: I had been a very dolt indeed to have preached at 
the borders of your realm as 1 have done before your grace.” 
The greatness of the answer baffled the malice of his accuser; 
the severity of the king’s countenance was relaxed into a gra¬ 
cious smile, and the bishop wjis dismissed with that obliging 
free<lom, which was only the privilege of those he esteemed. 

Latimer was a true bishop, for he not only laboured for the 
salvation of his flock, watching over their faith and morals, but' 
also over their temporal welfare and happiness; particularly he 
watched over the rights of the poor, that they might not be 
wronged by their rich and overbearing neighbours. An in- 
staucc of this generous guardianship of the poor we have from 
Mr Fox, who says: It seems there lived a certain gentleman 
ill that part*’bf Warwickshire that is included in the diocese of 
Worchestcr," \^ho had considerably wronged a poor neighbour,, 
notwithstanding that he had kept within the letter of the law. 
This gentleman had a large estate in the county. His'brotbet, 
was also in the commission of the peace; and they two togetnigt: 
had long overawed the country for many miles ronnd. The. 
poor man, ^ ^mte at a loss what to do, applied to his own dSo4,\ 
cesan. Latjmer heard his story, pitied his c^e, and promisgil*' 
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to endeavour to see him redressed. Accordingly he wrote a 
long letter to the parties, wherein he reproved them sharply for 
the injury they had done, requiring them to do the poor man 
justice, and that speedily. They replied to the bishop, and 
vindicated their procedure as legal and right, and declared 
themselves ready to stand by what they had done. That with 
regard to the complaincr, the law was open; and as for his 
lordship, they could not but think be had interfered very im¬ 
pertinently in a matter in-wliich he had md the least concern. 
Latimer, finding they were determined to substitute might in 
the place of right, wrote them figitin, staling, in few words, 
that if they did not fortlnvith do Justice to the injured man, he 
himself would lay the whole affair before tlie king. This 
brought them to r<;ason, and the affair was settled to the satis¬ 
faction of the coniplaiuer. 

So soon as parliament had passed the famous act of the six 
articles, to which Latimer eoidd not give his vote; and con¬ 
ceiving it wrong to hold an ofiicc in a church where such terms 
of communioji w'ere required, he resigned his bisliopfick, and 
retired into the -country. Here lie remained during the heat of 
the persecution that followed upon this act, and thought of 
nothing, for the remainder of liis days, hut a sequestrate life; 
but an unhappy accident carried him again into the tempestu¬ 
ous ocean. He had received a bruise, by the falling of a tree, 
that seemed so dangerous, that he was obliged to look out for 
better assistance than the surgeons of that place in the country 
could afford. With this view he repaired to Ijondon, where 
be had the sorrow to see flic fall of his generous patron, the 
lord Cromwell; nor was it long before lie learned the extent of 
the loss lie had thereby sustained: For Gardiner’s emissaries 
BQon discovered his retreat; and sometfmig that somebody had 
somewhere heard him say against the six .articles being alleged 
against him, he was comniitfcd to the tower. Ilcrc, without 
any judicial examination, he suflfered iraprisouincnt during the 
Six last years of Henry’s reign. 

He was confined along with the bishop of Chiclicster, but 
not so strictlj that bis friends might not see and converse Avith 
him; for neither Henry nor Gardiner had any design on his 
life. But the king had already received all the a^aiitages of 
his faithful services that he expected; and a different advisei 
had put him oaa train of operations, in forwarding wliich, he 
' was sensible Latimer would not assist him. He was therefore 
no longer neqessai^ to his happiness, and ungratefully forgot¬ 
ten. But Lafimer is not the only instance of this prince’s royal 
ingratitude to those who had afforded him the most essential 
services; witness tlye'Capitation of Sir, Thomas More; his cruel 
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ufii^e of Wolsey; and his barharoas, ill^a]» and unjust seventy 
exercised ^^ainst lord Cromwell. 

Considenng the capricious disposition of Henry, Latimer 
suffered, upon the whole, a mild sort of imprisonment; and, on 
the accession of Edward VI., all who were prisoners for the 
same cause were set at liberty. Latimer’s old friends being 
now in power, he was received by them with every mark of af¬ 
fectionate regard; find had it in his power to dispossess his suc¬ 
cessor from his diocese; but he had vet^y different sentiments, 
and neither would apply himself, nor suffer bis friends to apply 
for his restoration. This, however, was soon after done by the 
parliament; but Latimer pled his grcfit age as a reason why he 
should be suffered to end his dfiys in ju'ivute. 

Having thus rid himself of'all importunities on this head, he 
accepted an iimtation from Craiiraer, and took up liis residence 
at Lambeth, where lie was chiefly employed in hearing tlie com¬ 
plaints, find redressing the wrongs of poor jieojde; and his cha- 
' racter, for this kind of service, was so generally known, that 
he had as crowded a levee as any minister of state. 

Latimer’s sermons, some of wliich are still extant, are indeed 
far from correct or regular pieces of composition; yet his sim¬ 
plicity and familiarity, his humour and Jibing drollery, were 
well adapted to the taste of these times. His oratory, accord¬ 
ing to the mode of eloquence then in vogue, was exceedingly popu¬ 
lar. His action, and maiiher of preaching, were likewise both 
agreeable and very affecting. His abilities, as an orator, liow- 
ever, constituted only the inferior part of his character as a 
preacher. His ct»mmanding raaiirer, his noble zeal for the 
truth, and the pressing sincerity witli which he urged it home 
to the consciences of his auditory, rendered his discourses more 
exceedingly interesting. 

Latimer has been slandered by the opposite party for vindi¬ 
cating, in a sermon preached before the king, the justice of the 
sentence and execution of the lord liigh admirfil. The charges are, 
that he publicly defended bis death; that be aspersed his cha¬ 
racter; and did so that he miglit payu servile compliment to 
the protector. The fit's! part of the charge was true, he did 
defend bis death; but the admiral’s character was so very bad, 
tliat there was no room left for aspersion. His treasonable 
practices were notonous; and though he was proceeded against 
by a b’iU in parliamentj according to the custom of those times, 
whiiik may be now accounted inequitable, still he had forfeited 
his HA), to all intents and purposes, according to the lews of^is ' 
certmtry. His death, nevertheless, occasioned much clamour; 
|l^eh wl|8 chiefly rmsed and encouraged the lords ef the 
jfbpposition, to east a popular odium on the proIcNstor, for. whom, 
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Latimer had a high respect, and was mortified to see an invi¬ 
dious opposition thwarting the scliemcs of such a public spirited 
individual. On purpose therefore to lessen or remove this un¬ 
merited reproach, ho exhibited the admiral’s character in its 
true light, from circumstances with which the public were un¬ 
acquainted. 

On the death of the duke of Somerset, and the consequent 
revolution that took place at court, Latimer retired to the 
country, and, authorized by the king’s general licence, he 
preached wherever he thought his labours were most necessary; 
and continued to prosecute the same apostolic manner of itine¬ 
rant preaching during the remainder of Edward’s reign, and 
also for some short time after Mary had mounted the throne. 

. But no sooner had Mary’s ministers secured their places, and 
completed their political arrangements, than the iiilroduction 
of popery was finally resolved on, and the preliminary steps to¬ 
ward eftecting their ptirposc were. First, The prohibition of all 
preaching through the kingdom. Secondly, The licensing 
of those clergymen only who were known to lean towards the 
church of B^mc. Accordingly, an inquisitorial search was 
made for the more forward and popular preachers amongst the 
protestanis, and many of tlicm were committed to prison. 
Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, was made prime minister; and 
having prescribed Mr I^atimer from the first, sent a messenger 
to cite him before the council. Latimer, who had previous no¬ 
tice of his design, made no use of the iirieiidly information. Tlio 
messenger, on his arrival, finding him equipped for his journey, 
expressed his surprise; but Latimer told him he would attend 
him with as little trepidation as ever he had mounted t}<c j)ul- 
pit, and answer for his faith with as much pleasure, not doubt¬ 
ing but God, who had enabled him to stsuid before two princes, 
would also enable him to stand before a third, either to her un- 
sj^eakahle joy or everlasting anguish. The masseriger informed 
lum that he had no orders to seize his person, and putting a 
letter into his band, departed. Hence some have imagined, 
not without considerable probability, that the real design of this 
citation was to drive him out of ike kingdom, and in this way 
get rid of a dangerous antagonist, wbo, by his unshaken firm¬ 
ness, might out-brave their power and cruelty, and thereby 
confirm the faithful in their protestant opinions. However this 
may be, Latimer found, on opening tbe letter, that it contained 
a summons firom the council; and resolving to obey, he set out 
immedia|elyl Ppsing through Smithfield, where the heretics 
were ushidly, biV'nt, he said, pleasantly, Smithfield has long 
groaned for old carcase. Next morning he waited on the 
council, wbdj; after loading him with many bitter reproaches. 
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and otherwise evil entreating him, sent him to the tower. Here 
Latimer had a larger field wherein to exercise his patience and 
resignation than any heretofi)re; and few men scetned to pos¬ 
sess a larger allowance of these distinguishing virtues. The 
uncommon cheerfulness of his disposition never forsook him 
oven in the most trying occasions; one instance of which is still 
on record. A servant leaving his apartment in the tower, 
Latimer callcfl him back, and requested that he would tell his 
master, that unless lie took hotter care of him, he would most 
fissareJly i scape liiin. On hearing which, the lieutenant, with 
a ooupten.'nice raifier discomposed, came to Latimer, requesting 
an explanation. I siipjxisc, sir, replied Mr Latimer, you expect 
f .shall he burnt; hut 1 can assure yon, lliat unless you allow 
jue a little fire in this severe frost, 1 shall starve to death with 
cold. 

Craniner and Ridley were also prisoners in the same cause 
with liatimer; and when tlie council came to tlic ensnaring re¬ 
solution of ap])oiTiling a public disputation hetweeu the most 
eminent of the ]>o]>ish and protestant divines, those three wertj 
appointe<l to manage th<* dispute on tlie part of the proteslants. 
Accordingly, in the s]r/5ng of lool, they were removed from 
the tower, ’ivdierc tliey hail been imprisoned during the winter, 
forwarded to Oxford, and there put under close confinement in 
the common ]>risori, where they liad a fair specimen of the im- 
j>artialit(f with which the public di.sputatioii was likely to he 
conducted, ia their being denied even the use of paper, pen, 
and ink, hooks, and whatever elst-, might aid tlieir preparation 
fiir the important coiitrovei’sy, in which they were obliged to 
act so conspicuous a pait. Ihidcr these distressing circumstan¬ 
ces, while sitting in their prison-liouse, and ruminating on the 
mock solemnity of the preparations tlieu making for their trial, 
of which it is probable they were newly informed, a coiiversn- 
lion took place between Ridley and his suffering associate. The 
time, said Ridley, Is now come when wc must eitheV sin or suf¬ 
fer, deny the truths Wc believe, and have so long and so warmly 
recommended to the faith of qthers. or give our bodies to the 
flames in defence of our faildi and hope. You are an old sol¬ 
dier of Christ’s, Mr Latimer, and have frequently withstood 
the fear of death, whereas I am raw in the service, and desti-^ 
tute of experience. With this introduction, he proceeded to re- 

2 nest Mr Latimer to hear him propose such arguments, as, in 
is opinion, his adversaries were most likely to urge against 
. him, and that he would assist him in farmishing himself- with' 
appropriate answers. 

To this Mr Latimer, with his usual good humOpr, replied; 
That ho fanefed the good bishop was treatiiig^^l^pat fis he re- 
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membered Mr Bilney iras wont to do, <vho, ivhen be wanted 
to teaob him, always did so under the colour of being (aught 
himself; bat, in the present case, said lie, I am detcnniiicil to 
give them very little trouble. 1 shall just ofler tlieiii a. j'lr.iu 
account of my faith, and shall say very little more on (he sub¬ 
ject, well knowing it would answer no good purpose. They 
talk of a free disputation, which they have already belied }>y 
the treatment we have ree<sived at their luinds; they also talk 
about an impartial decision regarding the merit of the argu 
ments brought forward; bul, be assured, my lord, theij* most 
energetic argumetit will be tbai used by their latliers, when 
driven from every equitable |K>siti<m : \Te have a and by 
our law you ouglit to die. As for myself, had 1 the wisdom of 
Solomon, and all the learning of St. Paul, I should consider 
them ill applied in making an elaborate defence; yet our case 
is neither singular nor desperate: No, iny lord, it admits of this 
peculiar consolation, that our enemies can do iio more tliau Ctxl 
permits; and God is faithful, who will not suffer them to load us 
with sufferings above what wo are able I 0 boar. Bring thoiii 
to a point, and there bold them fast, let them say or do what 
they please; many words will be of no avail. 1( is requisite, 
UGvertheless, that you give them some reasttiiable account of 
your faith, if they will quietly bear you. For other things, in 
a wicked judgment-hall, a man may keep silence, after the ex¬ 
ample of Christ himself. But, above all tbiiigs, guard your¬ 
self against the fear of death; this is the gj eat argument you 
must prepare yourself to oppose. Poor Shaocitm I we have rea¬ 
son to fear this argument had the greatest weight in his recan¬ 
tation. The fear of death makes men slaves. He wlio has 
'conquered this tear, can triumph over the malice of earth and 
hell. Let us be stedfast and immoveable, in the full confidence 
that nothing can add to tuir luuiour and felicity, if we, like the 
Philippians, not only believe in Christ, but dare to suffer for 
bis sake. 

Corresponding with these sentiments, Latimer conducted 
himself through (be whole of this ^isjiutc, wherein much arti¬ 
fice was used to draw him into “a formal mode of reasoning, 
without effect. He answered their questions, however, as far 
as civility required; and, in these answers, mfp^aged his argu¬ 
ment much better than either Ridley or Crauiher, who, v/hen 
they were, pressed with passages from the fathers in support of 
transubstantiation, in place of rejecting their insufficient autho¬ 
rity, weakly defended a good cause by scholastic distinctions 
and evaMons. Whereas, when the same proofs were crowded 
upon Lai^ta ^9 he boldly rejected tbeir authority, for the obvi¬ 
ous reason, that, like other' men, the fathers were liable to err; 
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that he never depended upon them, unless when they depended 
upon scripture. Then, said his antagonist, you arc not of St. 
Austin or Chrysostom’s faith. 1 have told you already, said 
Latimer, I am not, unless they bring scripture for what they 
say. Mr Addison admires his behaviour on this occasion'. 

« This remarkable old man (says he), conscious that age had im¬ 
paired his abilities, and that it wa« imj) 08 sib]e for him to recol¬ 
lect the reasons that had directed him in the choice of his reli¬ 
gion, loft his companions, who were in the full possession of their 
learni*)g and faculties, to baffle and confound their antagonists 
by the force of reason. As for himself, lie did little more than 
repeat to his adversaries the articles in which he firmly believed, 
and in the profession of which ho bad detennined to die.” 

The dispute being ended, sentence was passed upon him in 
the beginning of October; and upon the sixteenth of the same 
month, he and Ridley were burnt on a spot of ground on the 
north side of Baliol college. When they came to tlie stake, 
Latimer lifted up his eyes, with a meek and serene counten¬ 
ance, saying, Fidelis est Deus, God is faithful. When they 
were brought to the fire, after a most abusive sermon, an officer 
informed tliem that they might now prepare themselves for the 
stake. Mr Latimer having thrown off his prison attire, appear¬ 
ed in a shrowd prepared for the purpose. Some gunpowder, 
had been attached to their bodies to hasten their death; and 
l.atimer, after recommending his soul to God, turning to the 
bishop of London, his companion in tribulation, he said, brother, 
be of good comfort, to-day we light such a torch in Kngland as 
I trust shall never be extinguished. When the fire was kindled, 
he cried, O Father of heaven receive my soul; and seeming to 
embrace the flame, he stroked his face with his hands, after. 
having, as it were, bathed them for a short space in the fire, 
when the powder exploded, and he expired. 

Such was the death of’llugh Latimer, bishop of Worcester, 
one of the leaders of that noble army of martyi’s who introduc¬ 
ed the reformation into England. 

Cheerfulness and fortitude were so happily blended in his 
constitution, his principles Were so just, and his resolutions so 
determined, that neither prosperity nor adversity bad the power 
to d’sturb the serenity of his soul. No trials could unman him, 
neither could the sj^lendour of the w'orld allure him. Amid 
the most alarming circumstances of life he stood firm and col- ~ 
lected, at no time destitute of resources, 'hut cdjpdd, on^ every 
emergency, retire within himself, and there'luxuriate on those, 
consmatlons that spring from the fhith of the and the 

well-grounded hope of eternal glory. Conver^t in courts, 
and intimate with princes, he still preserved hi$^1%inal {dain- 
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ness and moderation. Of his indefatigable labours, and the 
constnentious manner in which he discharged the duties of the 
pastoral • office, we have many examples. No man could per¬ 
suade more forcibly, or exert, on proper occasions, a more com- 
manditag severity. The Avicked he rebuked without respect of 
persons; and, with the dignity that became his high office, 
overawed them 'more than did the terrors of the penal law. 

He was not considered a man of extensive learning, having 
only cultivated useful knowledge, which, he thought, lay in a 
narrow circle; neither could he ever be persuaded to take luiy 
part in secular affairs, under an apprchensioi) that a clergyman 
ought to employ himself entirely in matters connected with his 
profession. Thus he lived rather a good, than what the world 
Calls a gi'cat man. Ho had never cultivated those talents whieh 
give superiority in transacting business; but for honest sincerity 
and true simplicity of manners, for apostolic zeal in the cause 
of religion, and for every virtue tliat ought to adorn the life of 
a Christian, he was eminent and exemplary, beyond most men 
of his own or any other time or place; and of him it may, with 
much propriety, be said, that with the testimony of a good con¬ 
science, in simplicity and godly sincerity, not with flcsJiIy wis¬ 
dom, but by the grace of God, had he his conversation in the 
world. 


NICHOLAS RIDLEY, 

Bislwp of JUnidoa. 

Of all our English martyrs, bishop Ridley has been 
esteemed by far the most learned. He was born at Willymond- 
swyke in Northumberland, of an ancient ai’d very worthy 
family. He took his grammatical education at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, from which, about the year 1518, he was removed to 
Pembroke-hall in Cambridge, at the expence of his uncle Dr. 
Robert Ridley. Here he soon acquired a great’proficiency in 
the Latin arid Greek tongues, and the otlicr learning of that 
period. His reputation for learning procured him the friend¬ 
ship and esteem of both universities; and in the beginning of 
1524, the masters and follows of university college in Oxford 
invited him to hecept of an exhibition, founded by Walter 
Skyrley, bishop of Durham; which he declined. The next 
year he tdojfc hiji degrees of master, and was appointed by the 
college as tliei1^|^neral agent. 

His uncle,'olWi^ing the rapid progress he was making, was 
now willing to^fed him the advantage of travel, and the im- 
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S rovemcnt of foreign universities^ and his studies being novr 
irected to divinity, lie sent him for some time among the doc¬ 
tors of the Sarbonne at Paris, vi^hicli was then the most eele- 
brated university in Europe. After this he also remained .a 
short time among the professors of Lovain. Having remained 
abroad during the years 1527, 1528, 1520, he returned to Cam¬ 
bridge, where he pursued his theoiogical studies, and applied 
liimself to the reading of the scriptures as his surest guide. 
Thcie is a ivalk in -tlic orchard at Pembroke-hall which has 
stijl the name of Ridley’s walk. Here he Icari'cd to repeat, 
without book, almost all the epistles in Greek. His behaviour 
was truly obliging and pious, without hypocrisy or monk¬ 
ish austerity; he would sometimes shoot witli the bow, play at 
tennis, and mix familhirly in the harmless amusements of the 
place. He was senior jiroctor of the university when the im¬ 
portant question of the jiope’s supremacy came before them, to 
be examined upon the authority of scripture; aud tbeir resolu¬ 
tion—That the bishop of Rome had no more authority or 
jurisdiction derived from God, in this kingdom of England, 
than any other foreign bishop—was signed, in name of the uni¬ 
versity, by Simon Heynes, vice-chancellor; Nicholas Ridley, 
Richard Wilks, proctors. He lost his uncle in 1536; but the 
education he had received, aud the proficiency he had acquired, 
recommended him to another and greater patron, Craiimer, 
archbisliop of Canterbury, who appointed him liis domestic 
chaplain, and collated him to the vicarage of Herne in east 
Kent. Ilere be gave his testimony from the pulpit against the 
act of the six articles, and instructed his charge in the puro 
‘ doctrines of the gospel, so far as he yet understood them. 
Transubstantiation was, however, still an article of his belief. 
During his retirement at ibis place, he read a little treatise, 
written seven hundred years before, by Bertram, a monk of 
Cerboy. The ppi^usal of this treatise first opened Ridley^s eyes, 
and determined him tp search the scriptures, aud examine the 
doctrine of the primitive fathers respecting this article. The re¬ 
sult of his researches lie communicated to Cranmer, and both 
were convinced that tlie doctrine was novel and heretical. 

After remaining two years at Herne, he was chosen master 
of Pembroke-hall, and appointed chaplain to the king. And 
the cathedral church of Canterbury being made collegiate, he 
obtained the fifth prebendal stall. The.^jUrage and a^l be 
manifested in promoting the roformataon was’sneh, that he'was 
, considered, next to Cranmer, its greatest sppppi’ter amoA^t . the' 
clergy. In the succeeding reign of Edward VI, when a royal' 
visitation was resolved on throughout the ldng^|e^^ ho attended > 
visitors of the noHbern circuit, as their pre^her, to instruct 
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that part of the kingdom in the doctrines of the reformation. 
“ His cliaracter, at this time (says Dr. Ridley, his biographer), 
was that of a celebrated disputant, a favourite preacher, nndouht- 
ingjn the article of transubstantiation; a zealous scripturalist, and 
particularly well acquainted with the fathers. He was made 
chaplain to Edward VI., and consecrated bisho)> of Rochester 
during the year 1547. ITe \ras translated to London on the 
deprivation of Bonner in 1550, and expired in the flames at 
Oxford in 1555.” 

The clmi'ch of Rome had taught the people to believe, that 
' the mere action of receiving the sacrament was of itself suffi¬ 
cient for the justification of the receiver, unless he himself j»rc- 
. vented it; and this seems to have occasioned the Innnilies rela¬ 
tive to the ground of justification before God. Concerning the 
real presence of Christ in the sacrament, public disputations 
were held, in both universities, betwe<‘n the reformers and the 
papists; and Ridley, with some other delegates, were sent to 
Cambridge, where a disputation was held for three successive 
days. The propositions to be established by tbe protestants, 
and opposed by their antagonists, were; That transuhstantiutiou 
cannot be found in the plain and manifest words of serij>turc ' 
That iieitlier can it be collected therefrom by rational inference 
, and deduction; and that, as the scriptures are silent on this 
point, so neither is it confirmed by the consent of tin prirahive 
fathers; and that therefore tlier<; is no other sacrifice and obla¬ 
tion in the Lord’s supper, than a remembrance of Christ’s 
death and thanksgiving. Tlio debate was summed up nntli 
much candour and learning by bishop Ridley; hut decidedly 
against the corporeal presence. Ridley is allowed to have been 
master of that subject more than any man of the age; for hav¬ 
ing studied Bertram’s book of the ninth century, as formerly 
noticed, lie car^Vto the conclusion : That transubsfantiaHon 
was not an orig'/al doctrine of the ehiirch, but bad been intro¬ 
duced with ot> it errors in the latter ages. This discovery lie 
communicated io his friend Cranmer, and both set themselves 
to examine tbe matter with more than common care. In order 
to this, ‘they made large collections from the ancient fathers, 
to prove the rtoveliy ^ well as the absurdity of the opinion. 
Th^y discovered, that Wl the lofty and swelling expressions to 
be found m Chrysostom, and other ancient writers on this sub¬ 
ject, were^ merely strains and figures of eloquence to raise the 
devotion*'the '^p^ple, though fiillovring ages had built their 
opinion on expressions, and the more readily'believed 

them, as ihey ^j^^toeared above all belief. But this opinion of 
. the real present^i^ving been so generally received in Kngland 
"for three hun4l^i|y)^s, these eminent reformers went to work 
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with great caution, and by gradually proceeding in their public 
discufisious, afforded time for the people to consider the subject 
more leisurely, and of course more effectually. 

Ridley, with the archbishop, the bishops of Ely, Worcester, 
Westminster, Chiclicstcr, and Lincoln; Sir William Petrie, Sit 
Thomas Smith, Dr. Cox, Dr. May, and others, were put into 
commission to search after all anabaptists, heretics, and con¬ 
temners of the common prayer. This measure was adopted in 
consequence of information, that, together with the many pro- 
testaiit strangers that wci'c come into England from Germany, 
several anabaptists had arrived, who were disseminating their 
errors, and making proselytes. These men, as bishop Burnet 
informs us, building upon the principle licld forth by Luther, 
that scripture is the only rule of faith, rejected all deductions 
therefrom, however obvious and unavoidable the inference 
might be; and the baptism of infants not being mentioned in 
scripture, they therefore rejected. The anabaptists were not all 
of the same opinion, but differed both in doctrine and practice; 
some were moderate, others extravagant and fierce. The 
opinions of the latter may be partly gathered from some trades¬ 
men in London, who abjured before the commission; such 
as, That .a regenerate man could not sin; for if the outward man 
commit sin, the inward man siiineth not: That there was no 
trinity of persons in the godhead: That Christ was only a 
prophet, and not God: That all wc had from Clirist was his 
wise Icaeliiug and holy example; and that the baptism of infants 
was of no utilitVj as it was performed before the subject thereof 
could possibly belies*' in tlie doctrines of the religion into which 
he was thereby intended to^he initiated. Among the people 
who held these, and similar tenets, was Joan Boelier, commonly 
called Joan of Kent. Tliis woman ap[)earcd before the eom-. 
mission, and bcliavcd with un])aralleled obstinacy, vindicating 
her opinion with a mixture of ill-nature and contempt, treating 
all the means used to reclaim her with scorn. Slie was accord- 
ingly pronounced an lucretic, and delivered over to the seculc^r 
arm. Ridley was still at Rochester; for the archbishop, John 
Smith, William Cook dean of the arches, Hugh Latimer, and 
Richard Lycl, livore only named in scnteltce. The king 
could scarcely he prevailed upon to the warrant for her 
burning; but Cranmer, among many things, represented that it 
would bespeak a strange indifference towjard religion, to over¬ 
look the honour of God, by neglecting to: put the laws in exe¬ 
cution, framed fur that particular purpose; while those 
that 1 elated to the honour of the king, were en^cuted with so 
much zeal and severity. However, the archbishop was not 
so intent dh her punishment, as he had 1^^ fbr, passing the 
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sentence, lie aud Ridley laboured a whole ) ear to pet suado 
her oi‘ her errors, but to no purpose: at lust Jie was buinl in 
May 1550. A similar suuten{*c was ovecuted juj.iiust Gcmujtc- 
Van Parre, a Dutchman, for deiiyiiitf the dhinity ofom* Sa\j- 
our. It is meiitioucd here for the sake of connection, tiiougli 
it did not happen till April 1551, on the 6th of wliicli nioutli, 
Ridley, being one of the corainihsioncr.5, signed Jjis sentence of 
('xcommiinicutiou. IVIild and gentle as ho certainly was to 
every modest iiiquii er, howev er much in <‘rror, he would not 
rehxY or break through the existing hiws to indulge an obstinate 
blasjxhemer. 

The pr4>festants wen* charged by the pajxists with a disiegard 
to all religion, and that they could eiidure heresic'', in every 
sectary, with the grccdest iudiffcror*cc; while the most canoni¬ 
cal tiutiis ledd forth l>y the Ronii''h < hurch tli^y treated with 
derI.aioii aiut lidicule. During the jaeeedii'g winter, it was in 
agitation to unite the leftn’mcrs, hoth at home aud abroad, into 
one great bodyx llulloiiger and Galvin, witli others, in letter 
to king Bdwa.rd, pi oposed making liim their defeuder, teinh'r- 
ing, at the same time, tlieii berxiees and assistanee hi all eases 
of danger. The Roman fatheis, on learning what \ia» going 
forward, became ul.iimed, and sent two eniissaiies liom Am¬ 
sterdam into Fiiiglaud, willi orders to pass themselves for ana¬ 
baptists, and ineulcate tiie belief ol* a fifth monarcliy. A lettei, 
dated 1549, was also dcspateheil hy the same lathers, fiom 
Delf in Holland, to two Biiglish bishops; Gardiner of Win¬ 
chester was one oF them, «uid ]>roh.ibly Bonner might be the 
other. In this letter they appii/c the bishops ol the approach of 
these iucendiaiic^, aud requi'st them to eouutcuancc and protect 
tliem in cati* they should m<*et with any opposition; adding, 
that it was left for them, and some others, known to be well-af¬ 
fected to the mother-church, to a*>sist in the present crisis. 
This letter was found, by Sir 11. Si<lii<‘y, in queen Blizabctlfs 
closet, among some letters of <;uoon Maly’s; and the knowledge, 
or oven the suspicion of these iiitiignes, might perhaps occa¬ 
sion the severity thus exercised against these anabaptists. It 
was owing, however, as much to the ignorance as to the vice 
of the age, that the geformers, who liad suffered so much Jroni. 
the persecuting sjnrit of Rome, had retained, along with much 
of her superstition, part also of li^er persecuting i»oUcy; opj osed, 
as it evidently was, not only* to the mUd economy or grace, bui 
also to the justice necessary for promoting the peace and hap¬ 
piness of Soi^e^. 

Some tlmbK during the summer Ridley was called to preside 
at a cUsputaf^CPtb appointed to bo publicly held at Cambridge, 
relative to racrament of the Lord’s supper. Two posit^ns 

'T 9 
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W6re iigreod ujwn as tlic* sulyccts oF clisputiiiioii: Ist, That 
irangubstaiitiation cannot he proved by the plain and maiiitest 
words of srripturc. nor Fairly deduced therefroni, mn* yet by 
the consent of the ancient fathers for the last lluuisand years. 
2d, That in the sacrament of the supper tli< re L-. none other 
oblation or sacrifice than on<‘ only reuiemhranee of Christ^ 
death, and of thanksj[jivin|[r. 

The first disputation took place on Thursday tne 21^1 of 
.)unc—Madew of Clai-e-hall, respondent, maintainin"-the 
above posit ions: Dr. Glyii, Messrs Lafi(^dalc, 8edj>u'ick, and 
Young’, opponents. The second disputation was held on Mon¬ 
day the 21th—Dr. Gl>n, respondent, maintaining the contrary 
positions: Messrs Penie, Grindal, Cicst, and Pilkinglfm, oppo* 
nenls. The third was on Thursday the 27th—Mr Perne, 
respondent, maintaininu the position'': Messrs Parker, Pollard, 
Vavasor, and Young, o]>ponent«*. Petween the disputations at 
Oxford and tlioso at Cambridge there was one diff*erencc ob¬ 
served: Peter Martyr admitted a change in the elemi'His; and 
Langdale, one of the ojiponculs, asked wherein this , haiige was 
effected, siijiposing it to he admitted, Whotlier was It wTouglit 
in the «uhstances or in the aeeidonfs, or in h(»th, or in neither ? 
Ridley interposed, by saving, 'Phere i< no change either of the 
substaueCp* or of the accidents, notwithstanding that the sancti¬ 
fying and setting apart of the bread and wine adds to tJic ori- 
g'nal aoeidents others which they diil not foniierly ]>os&ess. 

After tlw* disputation was closcsl, the bishop determined 
against transulistantiation on thest* live ])rineipal grounds: 
1st, The authority, majesty, and verity of ludy scripture: “I 
will not henceforth drink of the fruit of the vine.” St. Paul and 
St. Luke calls it broad .after consecration. They speak of 
breaking, wliich corresponds with hreatl, hut literally eaimot 
\dth the body of Christ. It was to he done in rcnieinbranec ol‘ 
him. This is tl»“ bread that came down from heavenhut the 
body of CMirist came not from heaven. *• It is llie spirit that 
quiekencth, the flesh profiteth nothing.” 2d, The most certain 
testimony of the ancient catholic fathers, of whom he produced 
Dionysius, Ignatius, Ircnmus, Tertullian, Chrysostom, (.’ypHan, 
Theodoret, Gelasius, Austin, Cyril, Isyfliius, and Bertram, 
who call it bread after consecration, sacramental bread, a figure 
of the body of Christ; and expressly declare, that it still eon* 
tiniios to bo bread, and that both 'elements continue to be as 
mueh as ever very bread and wine. 3d, The nature of the 
sucrafiDcnt^ in whicn the symbols represent the like spmtual ef* 
facts; wliieh, in the sacrament of the fsupper, are unity, outri* 
tion, and coOversion; The unity of the grains make on© bre^, 
as the unity of the members make the one mystica} body of 
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Christ. The substance of these grains nourish our bodies, and 
with great propriety represent the nourishment of our souls. 
Those therefore that take away the similitude between tlie 
bread and the body of Christ, destroy the very nature ‘ of a sa¬ 
crament, as there can remain nothing to represent our being 
turned into Christ’s mystical body, if the bread be not convert¬ 
ed into the substance of onr bodies. 4th, That transubstantia- 
tion destroys one of the natures of Christ, because they ^vho 
hold to the corporejd presence in the saciramont, destroy the re¬ 
ality of his human nature. Eutychas allowed the divine nature, 
but denied the human nature of Christ; and they who defend 
the ubiquity of Christ’s human nature, ascribe to it tJie attri¬ 
butes that alone belong to the divine. The fifth ground is, 

- That Christ is ascended into heaven; and although, by his essen¬ 
tial deity and invisible grace, he is with his people always, and 
his church, to the end of the world; yet, with respect to his 
manhood, he says, You shall not have me always with you. 

Against the oblation of Christ in the sacrament, he produced 
from scripture an overwhelming muss of evidence, together 
with that of a number of the fathers of the catholic church, all 
which, said he, are sufficient at this time for a scholaslic deter¬ 
mination of tltesc jnatters. 

Ridley assisted (Jraiimcr in the first edition of the common 
prayer, lie ^vas ranked with Cranmer, Hooper, Fcrrar, and 
others, denominated the zealous jn'otestants, in op])osition to 
Gardiner, Bonner, and Tunstal, who were called z«‘ulous pa¬ 
pists. Ridley had his injunctions for the visitation of his diocese 
printed, which show the progress then made in the relbrination 
in England. They enjoin, that Tione should be admitted to the 
communion but such as were ready to confess the articles of 
the creed at the request of the curate; That the homilies siiould 
be read orderly, witliout omitting any part of them: Tiiat the 
common prayer should be read in every church on Wednesday’s 
and Friday’s: That none should maintain purgatory, invocation 
of saints, the six articles, bead rolls, pilgrimages, relies, rubrics, 
primers, the justification of man by his own works, holy 
*&ead, psalms, ashes, candles, creeping to the cross, hallowing 
of fire or altars, or such like abuses. 

* ,The king was un^er a visible decay, and Ridley preached 

b^oro him,toward the end of bis sickness; and having in one of 
bte enlarged on the duty of charity, and its iiappy con- 

sequene^ .l^liq-king was so moved with what he had heard, that 
after serpioiq^ hp sent fer the bishop, and desiring him to sit 
down and'fe^y^j^ His majesty ran over the heads of the 
discourse, bis lordship must give him some directions 

t how to of his duty. Tbe bishop, astonished at 
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«;o miicln tender sensibility in so youngs a prince, burst into 
tears; but rcipicsled time to consider tlie channel in which the 
royal charity could he most advantjiireoiisly directed, and that 
he mii^lit be permitted to consult with the lord mayor and 
aldermen on that siil)ject. llis majesty accoidiiigly wrote them 
by the bishop, who rcturKcd with a scheme of throe foundations: 
One for tlic sick aiul wtmndcd; another for those that were un- 
Avillingly idle, or who were mad; and a third for 01 ‘phtins. TIis 
majesty thereforeendowed St. Bartholomew’shosjiitfil for th(‘first, 
brid^'well for the second, and (rreyfriar’s chureh for the third. 

King Edward died in Joo3, and was succeeded hy his sister 
JMaiy, whose n*ig!i mis one continued course of tjranuy, bigo¬ 
try, and ])ersceutioii, hv whi<*h tlie hind was ]>ollu1<>d with 
blood. Slie w'As a rigid papist, and <MU‘»*d lad) Gray, 

w'ho openly professed tla* protestant religion, to he beheaded, 
though only about se\ciiteeii years of age, and one of the most 
accomplished ladies in tier time, notwithstanding that Edmird 
had beipicathed her the crown by his la^t will. 

The duke of Nortiuunherh'iiul and his -.on. the duke of Nor¬ 
folk and his brother, were also beheaded (hi uttfunptiiig to jmt 
this excellent lady on the thion“- The infamous Gardiner, 
and the evecrahle Bonner, she leleasfd from prison, and ap¬ 
pointed them to pull down the reformation, wdiich her brother 
had brought to a considerable state of iin])ioveiiient. She in¬ 
troduced the m.iss, persecuted the protestants to the dealli, and 
re-estahlished the idolatrous worship of Rome, contrary to the 
will or inclination of three-fourth*' of the jiopidation of England. 
Gardiner was the despicable tool in tlic hand <»f this ignorant, 
sujicrstitious, and peevish lad), to I'xliipatc from the land the 
leligioii whicli she called heresy; and his orders to purge the 
ehurc’i of married clergymen were so pressing, and their esccu- 
tion so prompt, that of sivieen thousand inferior clergymen, 
1%\<‘Jve thou'^and w’cre expelled their livings for the <Tinic of 
legit nmite marriage. 

In order to force the proft 4tants within the pale of llio Ro¬ 
man church, Gardiner thouglit it best to begin with the moat 
popiil.ir bishops and dirincs, judging, by his own shifting priii- 
eijih's, that they would hccome an easy conquest, and that their 
cYAinjile \»^oiild influence iho people; but he was much migtakcu 
ill his calculation, for bishops Latimer, Hooper, Ridley, and 
Pci far, who were imprisoned, tried, and condemned, yetoflTered 
mercy, and cicn prtdcrmcnt in the church, providing they 
would lecant and join the Rumaniats, boldly lield the confggaion 
of their faith without wavering, and ultimately sealed their f^Stli 
and obedience to the laws of Christ with their blood; which , 
•ought the R^miiah biahope to ahame and popular djagrace, 
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The convocation wat. adjouriiod and remoAod to OvfonU 
where Si public disputation was a]>pointcd between the popish 
and profostant adherents, to be held betoie the whole nnivti- 
sity. To give a colour <d pistici' to tliis conference, archbishop 
Cranmer, bishops Ridley and Latitnrr, w'erc sent fiom the 
tower to the prison of Ovford to support tlie doctrines of tlie 
reformation, where they ore ill-accominodated, denied the use 
of their books and ]>apers, or the con\ers.ilIon of one another, 
and their mutual assist.nice in managing the controversy, ,is it 
was so arranged th.it e.ieh had his .ep n .it<‘day. To each of 
these three ]>relate's, a C4>niiuittec fuan the con%oc.ition and (he 
university were opposed, against uhom ( 10 "^ Iiad to (hdend their 
opinions single-handed. Thi‘ disputation, sa\s I’nllet, was in¬ 
tended for a prologue to the tJ.igieal death of these tlislinguish- 
od indiAddnals. as it mle to diy lheJ» bodies for the tire, that 
the flames might he the hiightd. 

Maij’s government and eleig} ha\e been ehaiged uith the 
most intermil erueltj, injustieis and pnhlie jnalvei*sation. Tlie 
queen was married to PJiilip of Sp.ijn; and imagining herself 
pregnant, deelared die could not possibly he deliAmed till .ill 
the heretics, with which the goaK in and .ihoiit Fjondon were 
filled, should be deliiered to the flames. A\}iile thus the foiin- 
cil and clergy oflhigl.ind were htcome the willing ov<'‘*utioii4*rs 
of the vengeance mi'ditaled by this infernal tiny, the nation 
sicomed in one gcneial hla/( of peis4*cution. CVmimissjoiis for 
the inoek trial of Ridley, Latimer, and (Vanmei, ucre din'cted 
to three bishops ami se\eralotli4‘is; hut the impiisoiicd prelates, 
at their different appeal.inees, refused to acknowledge the pap<il 
authority. Cninmor was brought forward the first; the next 
was Ridley, who began with a solemn deelaration, that although 
his present o]iinionb were different from what the) had once 
been, yet he had not changed thiuii fiom.iiiv \» oihlJy t4)n‘>itlera- 
lion, but purely from the coinictio.i ot liis mind, that he had 
discovered the tinlh; ami seeing he a.is jiow (alh>d upon lo 
maintain the eansc of CJod, and the xeiity ol Im uoid, lie pro¬ 
tested that he sinuhl hf permitted to add to, oraltei, any aim 
nient as he shoiihl liiu! it ueeessarj ; and hoped, as he liad t4> 
contend against a whole tiimmittee, that he would not he in¬ 
terrupted or assailed by more tlimi one at a lime. All this was 
pronused, but not eomplied with; for lie was not only asbailec 
by tbc whole committee, one after another, hut sometimes by 
four or five of them at oiicc. Still ho maiiitniucd his ground, 
till his adversaries^ having sfiot off their last arrows, the jirolo- 
cuior put an end to the dispute, by saying, You sec the obstinate, 
vain-^orious, cralty, and inconstant mind of this man; but }4>u 
also sec the force or truth cannot be shaken, tlicrcfoic civ out 
with me, Tinth has the victory? 
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The three bishops were adjudged to be obstinate heretics, 
and declared no longer members of the church; to which they 
all objected. Ridley told the commissioners, that though he 
was not of their company, yet he doubted not but his name was 
written in a bolter place, whether their sentence would afford 
him a more early admission than tlie course of nature seemed 
to indicate. The prisoners were conducted to their separate 
prisons, where Ridley wrote a letter to tlie prolocutor, com¬ 
plaining t*f the noisy and irregular manner in which the dispute 
was carried cri, where})y he was prevented from making a full 
defence, or of iiiging his .arguments at length^ being overpower¬ 
ed with clamour, and the cowardly abuse of four or five oppo¬ 
nents at a time. 1 le desired, however, to have a copy of what 
the notaries Imd set down; but the request was not granted. 

Ridley and Latimer refused to recant, or to renounce their 
reason on the unintelligible jargon of a popish cueharist, the 
common wal<chword in those days for murder; so they were 
delivered over to the secular arm. The bishops of Gloucester, 
Lincoln, and llrislol, were sent to Oxford to proceed against 
them. When their commission was read, and it Hj>peared that 
they wore to proceed in tlie name of the pope, Ridley put on 
bis cap, and refused to pay any,reverence to those who acted 
under that aiitbority; Latimer also protested against the papal 
authority; and being both accused of tlie opinions they main¬ 
tained in the public schools a year and a half before, they were 
allowed till next morning to consider wbetlier they would re¬ 
ticle t. Next morning both adhered, to the answers they bad 
already made, and accordingly were pron<>uuced obstinate here¬ 
tics, degraded from tlieir orders, and consigned over to the secu¬ 
lar power to bo punislicd. 

Every possible method was tried upon Ridley to persuade 
him to receive the queen’s mercy; which he rejected, and a war¬ 
rant was sent down for the execution of him and Latimer. 
Accordingly, on the Kith of October 1555, they suffered in the 
ditch oppfisitc to Baliol college. When they came up to the 
stake, they embraced one anotiier very affectionately; and Rid¬ 
ley, %\itli an air of peculiar satisfaction, said to Latimer, chojeir _ 
up your heait brother, God will either assuage the fury of tfjo 
flames, or afford strength to enduro it. He then returned to^ 
the stake, and falling on his knees, kissed and prayed |er« 
ventlj for a short space; aft^r wliich, preparing tosqH^alcl^ the , 
.multitude, some persons ran up to him and stoppcd^hls 
After being stript, he stood on a ^tone by the stakes aiid 
t^p thc following prayer: “O^beavenJy Father, I give ihee 
hearty thanks that thou hast ealled me to eottiress the 
thy holy word, and inaintaijgi the doctrines of .grace and 
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tion even unto death. I bescceh <Iiec, Lord (^>d, to Imvo 
mercy on this realm of Eni^land, and deliver il from all its eiie- 
mie«,” A JVTr Smitli had delivered a long :ind very abusive 
sermon, to which they were not ])erinit(*'d to mal\<* any answer, 
unless they would recant. Ridley replied lo this proposal. 
Ilnit he never would deny his Lord, nor tin* truths of which In 
was fully p(‘rsuadcd: so le! the will of (hul he done. Jfe said 
he had received fines, wdieu bishop of London, for lease'- wdiieli 
were itow voided, and rcjiiested that the rjiieeri niiglit give 
onlers, eitlier that the leases iniglit he made good, oi the fine'* 
restored to the tenantout of the efiect'* lie had left hehiinl liiiii, 
whieh tvere more than siiflicient for that jairpose. After this 
they were ordered to fit tlieinseh I's for the stahe. As the smith 
was knocking in tin* staph tliat In-ld the chain, he *aid, knock 
it hard, gooilmau, for the flesh will have its course. Some 
gunpowder w.as hang^'d to their bodies to liasten tln*ir death, 
and the fire put to tin* wood. 'I’Jie powder took fire wnth the first 
flame, whieh put Latimer instantly out of ])ain; but tliere wa*- 
so mueb wood tin own where Ridl<*y was, that the Ihiine could 
not break through, so that his legs w’tro a]mo>t coiisiiuied be¬ 
fore it was observed, wdien a passage for the flaim* wu'- ojieiied, 
which soon put an end to his life, hi the fiftj-fiftli year of 
his age. 

The station whi<*li both thi*se inarti is had held in tlie eJmreli, 
their eAcmplary lives, tinir benevolent dispontion, their age, 
and the patience, meekness, and fortitude of their hohavioiir in 
passing through thh fiery oideal, r.iised the eomniiseiafion of 
the spectators, and sent them lioim* in sih nt indignation at tJie 
actors and abettors of such inhuiiian <*riielty. Ridlej-’s fine 
parts and acquirements in all tin* branches of literature, neces¬ 
sary for a divine, gave him the first lank in the clerical profes¬ 
sion; and the purity of his life corresponded w itli his Know ledge, 
lie was of an easy and obliging teiiijier; and tliongh he had 
spirit to support his character, and do Jiiinself justice with the 
great and powerful, he was always ready to forgive injuries or 
offences. His zeal for religion was never manifested by pro¬ 
moting severities agaiiibt those who held opinion^ different from 
his own, but in diligently explaining the mattevs that appeared 
to be misunderstood, and shewing their foundation in scripture 
and antiquity. The grace of his Master was not only shewn in 
the candour and charity of lii^ sentiments, but also in kind and 
beneficenroffices to tboso wbo differed from him in their opi¬ 
nions. He was a benefactor to the poor and the oppressed; he 
maintained Heatib, the deprived bishop of Worchestcr, for a 
year and a half, in the same splendour as though Fiilham-houbo 
hqd been bih own; and Bonnor*s mother, who merited nothing 
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on her aceount, dined always at his table so long' as her 
son was held jwisoner in the lower. The reformation was 
greatly promoted by his learning, zeal, and active exertions 
while he lived, and perhaps more so by his deatJi in its defence. 
Ill England, as everywhere else, the ancient observation has 
been verified, that the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
church. And the magnanimity evinced by these good men, 
during this period of persecuting barbarity, led to consequences 
* the very reverse of those anticipated by their adversaries. The 
cruelties exercised towards llic&o innocent and unresisting vic¬ 
tims, sot all the powers of commiserating sensibility in motion, 
which, like a stream of ch'ctricity, ruslied from bosom to bosom. 
The terrors of power were lost in the triumph of the martyrs, 
and every attempt to put the sufierers to shame recoiled on their 
disappointed persecutors. 8o much was this the case, tliat Gardi¬ 
ner, the insolent and brow-beating bishop of Winchester, began 
to take shame to himself for wallowing in blood to so little pur¬ 
pose; and that lie might screen biinself from tlie general execra¬ 
tion, left that staunch blood-hound Bonner, bishop of London, 
to play off the most abhorrent ]Kirts ol’ this infernal tragedy. 
But even Bonner liimself turned <'Ool; and that he might not 
bear alone the infamy poured upon him, not only from every 
corner of England, but from most of the nations of Europe, he 
brought PJiilip and Mary on the theatre, that as they were the 
original instigators, so they might come in for their share of 
merited icnown; and in all probahilily the early death of Mary 
saved her from the mortification of becoming a queen without 
subjects, as she exliibiied no symptoms whatever of returning 
moderation. 


We eluill conclude the life of this eminent divine, and inflex¬ 
ible martyr, with a quotation from Dr. Ridley, his friend and 
learned biographer. Bishop Hidley (says be) was gentle to 
tender tionscieu'ccK; but wherever be found that the will was in 


fault from vanity, malice, or obstinacy, lie set himself with great 
stcdlastucss to reduce them to reasonable obedience. With re¬ 
spect to himself, he was a man o|,ljumility, much given to 
prayer and contemplation. Ever careful of the best interests of 
his family, he was assiduous in their instruction; he provided 
. every one of thorn who could read with a* New Testament, mid 
„'^.,^|BVen hired them to learn select passages by heart. 

»'^-bie arose and had dressed himself, he retired for about h|df^^, ■ 

.1* j_ X? _IV___: 


came Jo family worship, and ^h^re riead^ a V 

. with tim of the Apostles, and so 
Paulas dnis^s,' In porsoh, he was of itatnre, hht 
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in learning, and profoundly read in divinity. Among several 
tilings that he wrote were ilicsc: A Treatise concerning Ima¬ 
ges not to be set uj) nor worshipped in churches.—A brief de¬ 
claration of the Lord’s Ssippcr.—A Treatise of the bh'ssed Sa¬ 
crament.—A piteous Lamentation over the miserable state of 
the Church of Jinglainl on the ini redaction of Pojiery.—A 
Comparison between tli<! enml'ortable l^oetrines of the (xospel 
and the Traditions of t!u‘ I’opish Keligion.—lie had a hand in 
compiliiig the Common Prayer-book, as ;dso in several disputa¬ 
tious and couferenees about matters of re]ij*ioii. 


THOMAS cpanmi:r, d. d. 

ArchhLhoi) of (UtnU'ibunf. 

The celebrated subjeet of this memoir was the son of 
Thomas Cranmer, whose family came into England with 
William the coiiqii<‘ro;\ He was born at Arsclaeton in Noltiug- 
hainshire, on the .June littJ); was ralber unfortunate in liis 
schoolmaster and jirimary ednealion; and his father dying while 
he was very young, his mo(h<'r, when he had arrived at the age 
of.fourteen, had him jdaced at Cambridge, win re he spent his 
time, for eight years, to vi-ry little pnrposi*, eutangled amongst 
the dark riddles of Dun .Seol us, and other eelehratt'd questiiui- 
csts. He then coninumci d (lie reading of Faher, Erasmus, and 
other good Latin authors, for four or (iv<‘ yi'ars, till, urged by tin* 
eoiitrovorsies of the times, he applied hlmstdf to the f tudy of 
the scripliires for three years together. Having thus aet|uirc(I 
a eonsiderahle acquaintance with the holy scrijiliires, he lurned 
his attention to g<*U(a*al reading, Avhicli emiu'.iced good ^vriters, 
both ancient and modem. He was but a slow reader, but care¬ 
ful to mark whatever lie read, seldom peru'iing^ a book without 
the pen in his hand. He married hefoie lie had taken orders, 
by which means be lost his fellowship in college; but bis 

wife dying in child-bed about a year tl'creaftei*, such wais the 
favourable opinion entertained liy his fcllow-collegiaiis for his 
talents and deportment, that they unanimously rc-admitted him 
to his fellowship. On this occ.isioii Ids gratitude was such, that 
he rejected a fellowship in cardinal Wolsey’s new colligc, not¬ 
withstanding that the salaiy was much more considerable, and 
iho path to preferment more open through tlie Iiinuence of the 
cardinal, choosing rather to remain witli his fdd associates, wdio 
had given him so singular a mark of their fri(!ndship and affec¬ 
tion. In 1523 he commenced doctor of divinity. Being in 
his thirty-fourth year, and in great esteem for theological 
■ 7 * 2a, 
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leartiiiigj Ik* was cliosen dinuity lecturer in Ins own college, 
and apjwiiJled by the university for one of the examiners of 
such as took their degrees in divinity. These candidates he 
examined principally from the scrijdures; and finding many of 
them grossly ignorant of divine revelation, he rejeeled them, as 
unqualified to teach others what themselves did not understand, 
advising them to a close and careful study of the sacred oracles 
before they applied for their degrees, that they niiglit not dis¬ 
grace the profession of divinity, hy their ignorance of that book 
wliorein tbe knowledge of (iod and the ground of true theology 
were alone to be found. Some hated him for his strictness on 
this point, considering it as a novel invtUition, while the more 
ingenious al'tervvards thanked him, in a jMEhiic manner, for hav¬ 
ing been tlie means of giving tlicm the true method of improve¬ 
ment in the knowledge of religirm. 

During his residence at Cambridge, the question of the king’s 
divorce was agibited in tiie schools; but the jihigue breaking 
out in the university, fh'annier retired to Waltliam Abbey, 
where aeeidimtly mooling with Gardiner and Fox, the one the 
king’s seerolary, and the other his almoner, (hamner strongly 
recommended the method that had heim sngge.-sted by Wolsey, 
namely, to refer the question of ilivoree to the decision of our 
own and foreign universities, which he considc'ved the slioi’tesi 
and safest method, and that wiiich would afloid tliebest-grouiided 
.s itisfaction to the conscienee of the king. On hearing Craii- 
inor’s remarks oil this subject, the king wild that CVanmer had 
got tlio sow by the right, (‘ar, and immediately sent for him to 
court, where observing his gravity, modesty, and learning, he 
resolved to cherish and promote him. Accordingly the king 
made him his chaplain, gave him a good benelice, and had him 
nominated for archdeacon of Taunton, lly his majesty’s orders 
he drew up a paper, wherein his own judgment on tliis delicate 
point was slated at largo, with the reasons on which it was 
founded: which opinion he defended In the public school at 
Cambridge by such solid arguments, that many of tlic opposite 
party came over to his opinion, particularly he converted Jive 
of six doctors wiio had previously given in a contrary opin^ii 
to the king. 

In the year 1530, Cranmer was sent to Paris to dispute on 
this subject, also to Rome and other foreign parts. At Rome 

geve in his book, containing his opinion on the merits of the 
ease, to the pope, and otFered to defend the same in a jHiblie, 
^spiitation; but after several appointments for that purpose, 
none appeared publicly to oppose him, while, in private, he 
forced ihem'to confess that the mai^iage was evidently contrary 
to the law of God. To get clear oi his arguments with a good 
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grace, the j)«»ji© ronstftuted him pcnileutiary general of*England, 
and so dismissed Idrn. In Germany his reasoning was admit¬ 
ted as coiiclnsive by manyloiirned men, who, before they heard 
Cranmer, were of a different opinion, particularly he so effec¬ 
tually cfmviticed tlio famous Osiander, Ibat he declared the 
king’s marriage unlawful in his treatise of iiicestnoiis marriage, 
and drew up a form, which was sent over to England, setting 
forth the manner in wliich the king’s process ought to be 
managed. Before he left Germany, Cranmer wtis married to 
Osiandcr’s niece, whom, when he returned, he left with her 
friends till l.'j.'H, when he sent for her privately. 

In August 15.^2 arelibishop Warham departed Itliis life; and 
the king conceiving Dr. Cranmer to be the most proper person 
to succeed him in the see of Canterbury, wrote to hasten him 
home, without mentioning the cause. But Cranmer, guessing 
at I'j’is intention, and desirous tt» decline the station, moved 
slowly, in hopes the place might l»c filled before his arrival. 
To decline preferment was a crime ndth which the clergy of 
that age were so seldom chargeable, that his majesty considered 
Cranmer a man of very different principles from the generality 
of his order. This tended to raise his merit still higher in his 
opinion; and finding at last that the king would not admit of 
the excuses his modesty induc'd him to make, ho found 
himself under a hind of necessity to undertake the weighty 
charge. 

Few men could bo less acceptable at Home tlum Cranmer; 
vet the pope, unwilling to come to a rupture with Henry, sent 
no less than eleven bulls to complete the character of his 
favourite archbishop. The first, wdiich was addressed to the 
king, promotes him to the see of Canterbury on the king’s no¬ 
mination; by the second, addressed to himself, notice is given of 
his promotion; the third absolves him from all censures; the 
fourth was sent to the * suffragans: the fifth to the dean and 
chapter; the sixth to the clergy of Canterbury; the seventh to 
all the laity; the eighth to all who held lands of the see, requir¬ 
ing them to acknowledge him as archbishop; by the ninth, his 
consecration is ordered by taking the oath in tlie pontifical; by 
the tenth, the pall was sent him; and by tlie eleventh, the arch- 
bbbop of York, and bishop of Ijondon, were ordered to put it 
These bulls Cranmer received, according to custom, but 
imt&edtately surrendered them to the king, because he would 
not acknowledge the pope’s power to confer ecclesiastical dig¬ 
nities in England} wJiicIi he considered the sole right of the 
king. He was cotiseci’ated Miirch 30th, 1533; and seeing there 
were some things in the oath of fidelity to the pope wbicli were . 

NSeemingly inconsistent with allegiance to the king, he made . 
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a public protestation, that he took the oath in no otlier sense 
than that in which it was reconcilcablc to ih(i laws of’ God, the 
just prerogative of the king, and tlie htatntes of this kiiigdora. 
The same protestation was made before Jje took another oath 
to the pope at Ids receiving tlic pall; and the ])rott>iiotaiy was 
ordered to make a public instrument of both, and have it signed 
by tlie persons there present. 

I’he first service Craiimer did for llic king, was the pronoiinc- 
ing of his sentence of divorce from (^ucen Catherine, on the 
2;3d May. Gardiner, b'<sli(»p of inchester, and tin* hisliops of 
London, Hath, and Lincoln, being joined with Idin in the com¬ 
mission for that purpose. I’lie queen, neither appearing iii j»ev- 
Kon or hy ])ro,\y, after three cit.ttions, A/as deelaied conliiuiax. 
Tin; de]K)sitions relati\e to tin* eonsuuunatloM of the marriage 
Avith prince Arthur, logetlnT Avltl! the coiielusions of tlie pro¬ 
vinces ot York and Canterbury, and tb<* o’jiuions of the most 
noted canonists and diAiises in favour of the divorce, AAu*re tbeu 
read; and the arcdibishop, AAitli tin; unaiiiuious consent <d’ the 
rest of the conutiisNioiiers, pi^oiioanei'd the ni.nriage hefAveen 
the king and <j!i(‘eu ("atln'iine null, and of i.>» force from the 
hegiuning, and deehired tbem separatcji ami divorced from each 
other, and at liherty to engage A.jth whom t!n‘y jdeased. On 
llie 2rith of May he held aimther court at L.iiiiln th, in Avhichhe 
confirmed tin* king’s marriage uith Anne Lolevu. 

Vlarmed at these proceedings, ti e jiope, hy a jmhlie instru¬ 
ment, declared tlie diA'orce unli and void, and threatened Cran- 
ui'*v Avith cxcoiumunie.ition, niih ■ he would revoke all that he 


had done t1n*rein; upon Avhleh the arcld.ishop appe.aled from the 
])Ope to the first general eouncii lawfully called; and sending 
the appeal to Jionner, under his seal, dosiicd him ami Gardiner 
to accjuaint the pope A\dth it in any way they wmsidcred the most 
ex])cdicni. 

On the 7tii Se])fember the new queen avjis delivered of a 
daughter, Avho Avas baptized on tlie Wednesday following, and 
named Eliyabeth, for Avhom the archbishop had the honour to 
stand god-fatiicr. 

When the snprcrn.acy came under debate, tbe archbishop 
answered all the arguments, urged in defence of the papal autho¬ 
rity, AA'itli such force and perspicuity, and rebutted the claims of 
Rome so aatiMfacl<‘iily from tlie AAwd of God, and the universal 
cunscut of tbe primitive church, that tbe Roman jurisdiction 
yhas abolished by full consent of parliament and convocation. 
The king, whose supremacy was now almost as generally ad¬ 
mitted in England as the pope’s had formerly been, began to 
look bn the monasteries with a* jealous eye. TLcjsc establish-- 
ments he considered, hy their .privileges ol’ e.xeinption, were na-' 
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turally eug'agcd to the see of Home, and would serve the pope 
as a Ixuly of rcsei'vc, to support his claim in all future ^piarrrls 
on tlio right of supremacy. TJiis was, no doubt, a rt*ason i<»r 
theii* dissolution consistent with the soundest policy, ihoifi»h it 
is doubtful whether it was not slreiigtheried by otlier motives 
not altogether so patriotic : lie that as it may, Cranrner was eou- 
siilted on the occasion, and approved of the resolution; but pro¬ 
posed that ])art of the revenues of tlie luouastei ios should ho ap¬ 
plied to anginettt ti'e iiumher of bishopricks, that the bis!i/>}>s 
might have it mor<! in their juiwer to peWoiin their several <lti- 
ties, accpi-ding to the word of (hxl and flu' j»rii!Htive practice, 
lie hoped also, that IVom fhe'*c ruins schools iisight he erected 
ill every di<»ces(*, under the inspci'liou of tlic hisln ps, for th<* ns<» 
■and advantage of the u hole diocese, lint liiose noble sugges- 
tions'were all defeated by tin' nnohri'♦ian aval ice and hypocvl- 
tical manageme.iit of some courtiers, neither u*ariiig God, 

nor regarding the gia)d of the* c*omiTuinitv, s:uu'iii*gioiisly r,iis(*d 
their own fortunes from the snoilu of tin* church. 

When cjuc'cn Anne liolc-yn sent to the towcu-, in c‘oiisc- 
cjiierice of a lit of jealousy on the part of the king, (’ranuier, 
wlio Avas greatly concerned for lsc*r misroiiime, did cA cry thing 
in his ])ower to assist her in Lc'r great distress. He urcUc a 
consolatory letter to Hent’A^ in AA'liicli, after rec'cmimendiuii an 
ecpialily ol’tc*m])er, lu' jads him in mind oi'thc* uiaiiv and great 
obligations lie lay under to the c(neeji, and cndc'avoujcol to rc’- 
stoi'o liini to good linmonr and fci' lings of compassion; but nei¬ 
ther this, nor a letter AA'ritton }>y tin* cjnec'H 1 < vseU’ in the most 
moving terms, made* the h‘a^t impfresc^ioii cm his relentless heart. 
Her ruin was juedetermiued; and alter Cramuciv had doclarc'cl 
her marriage Avith the king null and \'oid, in coiisecjuenc*e of her 
confession, that a ])re-eiigageniont c*\iste<l bedAveen her and tlie 
car] of Nortlnimherland, she aauis tried in the toAver, and exe¬ 
cuted on the intli of May 1536. 

In. 1537, Granmcjr, Avith the jc»int authority of the either 
bishops, set foith the famous book, c'alled Idn* Erudition oi a 
Cbristiau Man. Jt av.is clraAvn ti[» for a diivetion to the hishojis 
and clergy, and formed an important step tovrards llic alter re¬ 
formation. Thi're tlie universal poAver and ]jast(»rsliip of the 
bishop of Rome is declared to ha^(‘ no roniidaiioti AvhatcA'cr in 
the word of God. The clmrcdi of baighmcl is declared to be as 
truly apostolic and catholic as that of Rome or any other church; 
and all clmrehes are therein declared to be equal in dignity, 
power and privilege, all built on the same foundation, govern¬ 
ed, guided, and conducted by the same spirit, and equally en¬ 
titled to the hope of a glorious immortality. The siijicrstiiious 
notions of the people respecting the ceremonies of tlie church 
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are ceiisurrJ; the inrocatioii of saints is rcstraiuod, and tba re¬ 
mission of sins, jrrace and future happiness, are announced to 
be beyond their power to procure, and must therefore be applied 
for to God only. Justification is there set forth to be by the merit 
of (Iliri^t only; and tlic pope’s pardon, and masses for the dead, 
are declared of no use in ivliovinp^ souk from purjojaiory, con- 
ceniinj[r whlcfi we have no ecrfaiiity fnnn revelation. TJjis was 
doing mucis toward a more perfect reformation, whenever pro¬ 
vidence should afford an opjiortnnity. 

(’rainnor had long m^'ditated a jumv translation of the scrip¬ 
tures; hr had often solicited his majesty on this subject, and 
at last obtained a grant to Isavc them translates! and printed. 
And so soon as the copies came to the archbishop’s hand, he 
sent one to the lord Cromwell, desiiing liiiu to inteiccde with 
his majesty, that his subjects might have tlio privih'go pf using 
the scrijiturcs without constraint; which Cromwell did, ami the 
king readily acquiesced. Accordingly, injunctions were Ibrth- 
Avitli published, requiring thi^an English bible of the largest 
size should be procured for tlm use of every parish church, at 
this cx|M‘nse of the minister and church-Avardens, and pro! u hi ting 
all discouriAgemont of the ]?coj>lo iu the n‘ading of (licsx* scrip¬ 
tures, or of liearing them read. The hook aa'us j’cceiA'cd Avitli 
u/iiA'(srs:il ji>y. Those Avho possesscil the nieans, purchased 
copies; the poor attended iij crowds to lioar it read, and many 
aj^ed persons learned to read, that they might he enabled to per¬ 
use it thcnsolACs. 

?n 1539, Cranmor, and the other bishops Avho fjiAwtrcd the 
reformation, fidl under the displeasure of the king, because 
they could not be jicrsiiaded to giA^c their consent, in ptrliamcut, 
that the revenues of all the monabtevies should be hcstcAA’-ed ou 
the king. They had been prevailed upon to consent, that all 
the lands, which Ids predecessors had l>c6towcd on the‘se foun¬ 
dations, should return.to tlie crown, but the residue they insist- 
ed should be applied to the erection of Ijospitals, scliools, and 
other clairilahle foundations. Gardiner, hislio[> of inehester, 
and the rest of the popish faction, aA’ailed themselves of this 
promising opportunity to insinuate themselves into the king’s 
favour, by tlieir hypocritical flattery, and to incense him against 
the ofiposing party; and their conduct, ou this occasion, lias 
been considered, by many, as the cause of introducing the six 
bloody articles, whereby it was death to speak against transub* 
Btantiation, or defend the communion In both kinds, the mar- , 
of the clergy, private masses, or auricular confession., 
The archnishop argAied boldly in tihe house for three days, to¬ 
gether, and that^ strenuously, that though the king was gb- 
^^tlpate in 'the bill^ yet he deiced a copy gf his n^sons 
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agaiiiist it, and showed no n!«enlme«t to his opjKisition. 
king endcavuured to |M!rsuade liiui, since he could not consi-nt, 
to the terras ot' the act, tliat it wouhl be better to withdraw from 
the house; but after decently excuhiiig hirasclf, he fold his nn- 
jesty, that he considered himself obliged, for the c:!tonorating <>f 
liis own conscience, to remain and show his dissent. W hen 
the bill passed, he entered his solemn ])rotcst against it, and 
soon after sent his wife privately <>tf to her friends in Geiniany. 
The king, who loved him for his probity and courage, sent tlu* 
dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, together with the lord Cromwell, 
to acquaint him with the esteem he had for him, notndthstand- 
ing his opposition to the act in question. 

in 1540 the king issued a eonimissiori to the archbishop, ami 
a, select iiumher of bishops, to cx])lain some of the principal 
doctrines of religion. The bishops tlrew up a set of articles fa¬ 
vourable to the old popish superstitions, and meeting at Lam¬ 
beth, vehemently urged the andibisbop t<» publisb them, it be¬ 
ing the will and pleasure of the king; but neither by fear or 
flattery could be be induced to gHe lii« consent, notwithstand¬ 
ing that bis friend. tJie lord Cromwcdl, was in the tower, and 
his own favour with the king Rup]>osed to be daily on the de¬ 
cline; but went in person and expostulated with his piajesty, 
insomuch that ho joined with Cranmer iigainst the oflu r bisjiojis, 
and the book of arlich‘s was drawui up and passed a.*eording lo 
his own miitd. 


In this year a large folio copy of the Jhigllsli bihh was pubi- 
lished, with an ex«v!lent preface, written by the arelibisho]), 
and every parisli commanded to provide one by ihe ensuing aii- 
hullow-tide, under llie penalty of forty shillings a monJi till 
they had so jwovided. The people were charged not to dispute 
about it, nor disturb divine service by reading diiring the mass, 
but to read it with reverence and humility for their insfructhm. 
Six of these great bibles were set up iu different jdaers in St. 
Paul's; but iionrier, t*vcv inimical lo the insfruetion of flu; 
people, posted up an hypocritical admonition beside tliem, that 
none should rcjul tl»ein with vain-glory or corru])t affecliens, 
or 4vaw multitudes about theiu when they read : Ihit such was 
the public anxiety, that crowds gathered about tlu;^c who read; 
and such as had strong voices used to read them aloud, in suc¬ 
cession, from morning till night. Pare.its now began to s^nd 
their children to school; the people began to open tlieir eyes and 
perceivp. the absurdity of the Romish doctrines and supersti¬ 
tions, wrhich they coul4 nowhere find in the bible. IJomicr 
iindhigdhat the people were likely soon to become wiser than 
llieir teachers, and that if some measures were not adopted to 
prevent the circulation of these heretical notions, the church 
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would bo ill imminent danger. So deeply was be im[>ressed 
with this idea, that ho postc(i a fresh advertisement, threaten¬ 
ing to remove the bibles if the jicople continued to make 
so scandalous an use ol' tliis privilege; and owing to the 
grievous complaints tliat he and his coadjutors made ou this 
licsid. the use of tlie seri[)tures was much restrained. 

At'ter the fall of C-rouiwcll, Cranmer could easily perceive 
how the malignant spirit of his adversaries watched f(u* an op- 
pordiinty to w<nk hi* ruifi, and therefore prudently retired, 
with a desiaii of living with uii tlui privacy that the duties of 
his station would jjcnnit. Jhit (fardiiier, his implacable ene¬ 
my, liaving jiroeured Sir JoJin Gostwiek to accuse him in par¬ 
liament, as one wlio encouraged tio\o1 opinions, and whose fa¬ 
mily was a nursery of h(‘J O'*;'and sedition; in consequenec of 
which accusation, several lord'-, of the privy council moved to 
commit him to the tower till the matter should he examined. 


The king, perceiving that theic wtis more malice than truth in 
the charge laid against the archbishop, under the pretence of 
diverting hiinsjdf on the watA* one evening, ordered his barge 
to he rowed to Lambetli side; and (’ranmer, being informed ol* 
the royal ajiproach, went out to pa} his resjiects, and invite the 
king to his palace. The, king called him into the barge, and 
ordered him to sit beside him, where his majesty apprised liim 
of his danger from the inaJcvoience and <iraft of liis enemies; 
S'l.t. as^nring Itiin of the conlideiice he had in his talents and 
iiitegritv, lif; dismissed him with an ajqiroving smile. In tlic 
me,u time, his atlversarios pressed the* king to send liim to 
prison, and oblige him to answer to the charge of hereby. 
To their solicitations the king at last g.ave way, with the inten¬ 
tion, however, of learning who were ehiclly concerned in this 
consnireev, and to irliat iengths they intended to push their ani- 
inositv agaiiHt him. flawing so far succeeded in his design, he 
scut a gc,iti(‘in,'ni of his bed-chaiuljer, at inidniglit, to fetch 
Crannu r to the j)alaee, where he informed him how he laid 
been importuned, and that In* had so far complied. The arch¬ 
bishop expiOf»sed bis willingness to have the m.it tor sifted to the 
boUem, as he was conscious of nothing that he had done con¬ 
trary to the laws; but llic king convinced him that be was 
wrong, and that against a conspiracy so powerful, innocence 
would be an unavailing ground of defence; but suggested a plan 
of mure hopeful depcndeuco. To-morrow, said llic king, yon 
W'ill be sent for to tlic privy council, and ordered tt) prison; upon 
“this you liiust request, that seeing you have the lionoui* to be 
one of the board, you may be admitted into the coiinoll, and 
the informers against you brought lace to face; and if then you 
cannot clear yourself of the charges brought against you, you 
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are willing to go to prison. If this reasonable request be 
denied you, appeal to me, and give them this sign that you 
have my autliority for so doing. Here the king took a ring of 
great value from his finger, and giving it to the ardibishop, dis¬ 
missed him. 

Next morning the archbisljop w.as summoned to the councik 
and when he arrived, was refused admit!anco Into the council- 
chamber. Dr. Butts, one of the king’s jdiysicians, having 
heard how he had been treated, came to countenance him, and 
found him in the lobby amongst the footmen. Tlie doctor soon 
acquainted the king how hardly Cranmer had been nse<l; and 
his majesty, iiicciisod that tin* primate of all England sljould be 
so unhandsomely treated, sent an order to admit him; wliich 
was no sooner done, than he was sainted v/ith the weighty 
charge of having infected the whole nati(»n with heresy, and 
accordingly commanded to llic ttnver till the charge was 
thoroughly investigated. Cranmer reqnesled them to produce 
their informers, and allow him to defend himself: but finding 
that to these terms they would 09 lu) account submit, he ap¬ 
pealed to the king, and produced the ring; vvhicli ]Hit a stop to 
their unreasonable proceedings. When they came before the king, 
after reprimanding them, with cutting severity, lu* ex])atiated 
on the fidelity and integrity of Cranmer, and dwelt on the ma¬ 
ny obligations he lay under to him for his faitJiful and upright 
services, and charged them, if they had any ufi'ectioii for him¬ 
self, to express it by tlieir love and kindii(*ss to his jwirtieular 
friend the archbishop. Cranmer, having thus e 8 ca])ed the 
snares laid for his life, never showed the least resentment to 
his enemies, and henceforward liad such a sh.are of tlie i«)ya! 
favour, that none of them would hazard a second aticm]>t 
against him during tlie life of Henry. Cranmer lias been 
blamed by many for his lenity towards the restless abettors of 
the Romish superstition, ^vlu*reby it was thorglit the faction 
were encouraged to engage in fresh attempts against him. 

But now the archbishop, finding the juncture somewhat more 
auspicious, began to reason down the cruelty and the absurdity 
of the act of the six articles in the parliament-house, pressing lor 
at least a mitigation of Its severity; by wliich be made such an 
impression on the king and the temporal lords, iliat they agreed 
to an amendment, by which the act was considerably moderated. 

Soon after this, the king, preparing for an expedition against 
France, ordered a litany to be said for a blessing on his arms; 
the archbishop prevailed upon him to have it said in Englisli, 
seeing the service performed in aii unknown tongue made the 
people careless about attending the church, l^is, with the 
prohibition of some superstitious customs, ioiiching vigils and 
7 2'^ 
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t)t« wor^ltI|> ul tlif t‘ios<^. was all tliatthe relormatioii had gain* 
od during Uic reign of Tlpury, the iutciidcd reformaficoii of 
the caiioii law liaviiig heen HUpprcbsed by the craft of bialiop 
Gardiner, iiiidcM* the pretence of important reasons of state; be¬ 
sides, the king, towaids the latter end of his reign, had taken u 
strong predilection ibr the Kouian superstition, and used to 
frown to tilencf all who jiroposed measures in any way point¬ 
ing towards a ref«)rmation. 

On the January JoKJ, Henry VIII. dejaii ted this life, 

and Mas siiceecdc'd by bis s<»n 12dward, wh.o was gotl-son to 
(Vamner, «iiul had been cdiwated by men favourable to the re¬ 
format ion. ('ranmer wa<- one of those whom the late king bad 
uoniinatcd for his e\ecutors, and who wore to manage* the go 
vernineiit till Edward should arrive at eigliteen years of age. 
The late king, whose manifold vires and irregidarities nas 
charged to the prole■.lants l>v the ])opisli party, died in the Ho¬ 
man faith; and, in liis aaIII, had h*fl siv hundred pounds pei 
annum to defray th<* (‘xpeiist* of m.isses foi his soul, with ]Ho- 
vision for foui solemn obits e\«iy year; hut (Vaniuer had in- 
lluenee enough t4» la\ tin* o.dor aside, notwillistandiiig his so¬ 
lemn charge for I(^ <\4‘cutavn 

On the IVbrn.n j the eoronatioii of king Edward waa 

solemnized at estininslcr Ahhej. 'I’he ceremony wan |M‘r- 
fornn'd hy (Vaniner. nlio addn'ssed the joung king in an ev- 
'V'llent speech; in which, after censuring, with singular sc\erity, 
the papal oncroaelnnents on the p 4 'v, cr and jirerogatiA 4‘h of priii- 
ees, with a dcclav.iluni, that the solemn ceremonies of a coroiia- 
,ion add nothing to ihe authority of a prince, whose power is 
deriyed immediaiely nom God. he went on to instruct tlio 
king of his duty, and exhorted him to follow the example of 
good Tosiali, by regulating the worshij» of God, suppressing 
idolatry, cvecuting jnslic**, rc]n'essing violence, rewarding vir* 
lue, relieving the necessities of the ]MM>r, and punishing tike vio- 
latorf. of the Jaw‘ Tlic Avbole of this speech, which is too long 
for insertion, had such infiue/ice on the young nnmareb, that 
be resolved on a royal \isit.ilion. for {h<* purpose of reforming 
religion, and rectifying the disorders of the cliurch. The visi¬ 
tors w’cre divided into six circuits, and e\ cry division bad a 
preacher, whose busiricBs it avbh to preach down supen-siition, 
and predispose the people for receiving the meditated altera¬ 
tions. To make the impressions of their doctrine more lasting, 
and the doctrines tbemsclves more uniform, the archbishop was 
anxious to hay c some homilies composed, that might, in a plain 
J)erspicuous manner, instruct the people in tlie grounds of true 
religion, and at the same time correct th(* errors and supersti¬ 
tions that so universally abounded. On this point he consulted 
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tlic bishop of Wiiicliester, and requested Ids counteiiiujee and 
assistance; but the bisliop had very different ends in viou, .aid 
in j»lace of assisting' C'rainner, wrote to the protector to cvu.li 
the reformatioti in its infancy. ( Vaniner, ])ercciving that (iar- 
diner was obstiiial(‘ and niilractablcs proec<*ded in liis d4‘sigii 
witlioiit his concurrence, and piiblislied the first book of IJoini- 
lies principally composed bj liiinself, and soon after had a trans¬ 
lation of lilrasmus’ Paraphrase on the New Testament jdaced in 
every chnreli, for the instruction of tlio people. 

On the ijtli of Nov. 1517, a convocation was licid at St. PfiuTs, 
which the arclibishoj) opened with a speech, u herein he put the 
clergy in mind of the necessity and iinportaiie<^ of sliulying the 
Rcriptnres, and condnctinj> themselves by that niierringrule, in 
throwing off the corrupt ions and encroaclini(mls of the Roman 
ehiireh. Rut the* terror of the a< t of the siv articles, which 


still remained in force, alarm<‘d the majority; which Cran- 
mer reporting to the c<Mmcil, prevailed with tliem to have it 
repealed. In this convocation tlie communion was ordered to 
be administered in h(>th kinds to the }»oo{d(‘, and tlu* lawfulness 
of tlie marriage of clergymen aflirmed hy a great majority. 

In the latter end of January (Vannier wrote to Roiiner, 
charging him to forbid, tliroiigliout his diocese, the ridiculous 
processions, winch, in the days of j) 0 |)ery, were usually k('j>t on 
eandlcsmas-day, asii-wednesday, and on p.dm-sund.t>, and to 
forward tlie notice of said proliibition to the neighbouring 
bishops, that tliese foolish processions might lie every when* 
.ahaudoried. During this your the arehhisho]i\ c.ileehi^ni was 
published, entitled, A short iiistructitui in ('hristiaii Religion, 
for the singular profit of children and young people; and uImi a 
Latin treatise of Ids on Unwritlen Verities. From the cate¬ 


chism, it is plain he liad now rceovi*red Idinsclf from flu* extra¬ 
vagant notions which lie formerly indulged for tlu* regal snjire- 
macy; for there he asserts the divine eoniMiisftion of bishops and 
priests, enlarges on the etlicaey of their sjdritual censnn's, and 
longs for the restoration of the primitive ]>cidt(*niiary dis¬ 
cipline. 

In 1550, Cranmer published liis Defence of tlie true and 
Catholic Doctriue of the Sacrament of the body and blood of 
our Saviour Christ. lie had, by the aid and advice of bishop 
Hidley, overcome the strong prejudices he so long laboured Jii- 
der in favour of transnbstaiitiatiun; and in this treatise refuted 
the absurdity of the notion, both by reason, scripture, and com¬ 
mon sense. TJie popish party were much alarmed at tlu* pub¬ 
lication of tbis treatise, and soon after produced two answers, 
the one by Dr. Smith, and the other by bishop Cardiiu*!-; The 
archhisliop triumphantly defended his book against both his 
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antagonists in the opinion of all impartial readers. It was 
afterwards tran^ated into Latin by Sir John Cheke, and highly „ 
esteemed by many learned foreigners, for the great knowledge 
therein exhibited, bolh of scripture and ecclesiastical antiquity. 

Another ini|Kn’fant step, in the progress of the reformation, 
was the publishing of the forty-two articles of religion, whicli, 
with the assistaijce of bishop Ridley, Cranmer drew up, with a 
view to preserve and maintaiu the unity and purity of the 
church. These articles %v^ere revised by several other bishops 
and lc.tnied divines, and after their corrections, enlarged and 
farthci’ improved by Craiiincr, and agreed to in convocation 
1552, and published botJi in Latin and English 1553. 

Some time in the late reign, Cranmer had formed the design 
of reviewing and purging the old canon law from its popish cor¬ 
ruptions, and had made some progress in the work;- but the king 
was prevailed upon to discouiitciiaiiee the whole design by the 
artifice of Gardiner, and others of the old school. In this reign, 
however, he resumed his design, and procured a commission 
from the king, for himself and other learned divines and lawyers, 
diligently to examine the old church laws, and to Compile such 
a code as they considered most useful and expedient for 
the ecclesiastical courts, and most conducive to good order and 
discipline. The archbishop pressed forward this subject with 
vigour and alacrity; and, with the aid of his brother commis- 
!-'iimers, liad a fair copy reudy lor ])rcscnling to the king, when 
Ihe death of this beloved monarch blasted this great luidertak- 
iiig, and prevented its confirmation. The book, liowever, was 
aft/crwards ]mblishcd, in 1.571, by archbishop Parker, under the 
title Reformatio Lcgiim jEcclcsiasticarum. 

Edward was now far gone in a consumption, not without sus¬ 
picion of having been so reduced by the operation of slow 
poison; and finding bimself approaching his end, he began to 
consider the propriety of settling the succession. Ife had been 
. j>ersuaded, by llie artifice of tlie duke of Northumberland, to 
exclude both bis sisters, and bequeath the ci'own to lady Jane 
Gray, who was married to tlio duke^s sou. Northumberland, 
knowing the strong attachment of Edwai'd to the principles of 
the reformation, dwelt on the imminent danger to which the 
protestant cause would be exposed under the government of the 
princess Mary, and tliat there remained no alternative but a 
; ‘protestaut succession, or a restoration of popery, with all its ac- 
/tCHUitilating evils; but it appeared aftery^ards that the duke was t 
V^^unk papist even at the time he 4hui ipisled the unsuspicious ’ 
liabtiarcli* It was in vain that C3ratimer opposed this change of 
the succession by every argument. The duke had deceiv^ the 
kipg; he and his agents k^t up the deception) and tlic irill 
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being made, it was subscribed by the council and the judges; 
and Cranmer, at last giving up his mvn opinion to that of the 
heads of the law, reluctantly subscribed the instrument. 

On the 6th J.uly 1553, Edward the VI. departed this life; and 
the archbishop having subscribed the kiug*s will relative to the 
succession, considered himself, in conscioTice, bound to support 
the lady Jane; biit her short-lived power was soon over, the 
people deserted her claim, and that of the princess Mary was 
universally acknowledged. Soon after her succession, a report 
went abroad that Cranmer, on pur]>o<ie to ingratiate himself 
with the now queen, had offered to restore the Latin service, 
and that, iis a proof of his sincerity, he had already said mass 
in his cathedral church of Canterbury. To clear himself of this 
scandalous aspersion, the archbishop ]mblishcd a notice, in 
which he declares the whole to be a false and malicious impu¬ 
tation, and offers to defend the liturgy of the church of England 
against all or any who chose to take u]) the cause of the po¬ 
pish hicrarcliy, in a public disputation. Tliis challenge fell into 
the hands of his enemies, vvlio sent a copy of the same lo the 
queen’s commissioner, and Cranmer was immediately sent for, 
and examined concerning it. Cranmer ackiiowlcdge<l it to be 
bis, but complained that it had stolen abroad withotit his know¬ 
ledge in a very imperfect condition; That his intention \ras to 
have it reviewed and corrected, and after having aflixcd.his 
seal, to have it posted on all tlie church doors of I-iondon, par¬ 
ticularly St. Paul’s. This bold and extraordinary answer so 
enraged bis enemies, that in a few days he was committed to 
the lower, there to remain till the queen’s pleasure was known 
concerning him. Some of his friends, who foresaw the peril to 
which he should be exposed, advised him to consult his safety 
by retiring to tlie continent; but, considering the dishonour it 
would reflect on the cause he had espoused, and so strenuously 
defended, should he desert his post at a crisis so replete with 
danger, be chose rather to hazard his life than give such obvi¬ 
ous cause of scandal and offence. 

The parliaments of those days were composed of men of easy 
principles, who could yield to* any thing that seemed agreeable 
to the royal will; accordingly Cranmer was attainted, about the 
middle of November, and adjudged guilty of high treason, and 
his see-declared vacant. Cranmer wrote a very submissive 
letter to the queen, humbly acknovvlcdging bis fault in signing 
the king’s will, acquainting her majesty, at the same time, how 
strenuously he had laboured tp prevent it; and that he bad only 
yielded in consequence of tli^ unanimous voice of the lawyers, 
which he conceived were better judges of the constitution than 
himself., The queen Imd ftlrtrttdy pardoned many who had been 
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much more deeply engaged in lady Jaiie’y usurpation) eo that 
Cranmer could not, with any appearance of*justice, be denied; of 
course the treason was forgiven him; but, to gratify the malice 
of Gardiner, and the queen’s implacable resentment for her 
mother’s divorce, orders ^vere issued to proceed against him on 
the score of heresy. 

The tower, at this time, was so crowded with prisoners, that 
Bradford, Latimer, Ridley, and Cranmer, were all confined in 
the same aj)artmerit for which they thankfully acknowledged 
the goodness of God, in thus affording them an opportunity of 
conversing together, reading and coinj|)aring the scrij)tures, con¬ 
firming themselves in the truth, and in mutually exhorting one 
another to stedfastness in professing, and patience in suffering, 
for the same. In Ajiril I55t, Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, 
were removed from the tower to Oxford, to dispute with some 
select persons of both universities. At his first appearance in 
the public schools, Cranmer had three articles oflFered him to 
subscribe, in wliich the corjioreal presence of Christ in the sa¬ 
crament wjis asserted, and the mass declaiv*d to bo a propitiatory 
sacrifice for the living and the dead. These tenets he rejected 
as utterly false, and promised to give them liis answer in writ¬ 
ing; accordingly he drew it up, and when he was brought again 
to tlie disputation, ho delivered the writing to the prolocutor. 
Dr. Weston. The disputation commenced at eight in the morn¬ 
ing, and continued till two in the afternoon, during which time 
llie ar(‘hhishop luaintaiued his cause, with great learning and 
fortitude, against a multitude of insolent and clamorous anta¬ 
gonists. Tlirec days after this he was again brought forth to 
oppose Dr. Harpsfield, who was to respinid for his degree in , 
divinity. Here Cranmer so clearly demonstrated the gross ab¬ 
surdities, and inextricable difficulties attending the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, that Weston himself^ though a remarkable 
bigot, could not help dismissing him with commendations. 

On the 2()th April Cranmer was brought before the queen’s 
commissioners, and refusing to subscribe, was pronounced on ’ 
heretic, and had the sentence of condemnation read out against 
him. Cranmer told them that their sentence was unjust, and 
from their partial decision ho appealed to the judgment of the 
only wise God, by whom, he trusted, be would be received into 
bis heavenly kingdom and glory. After this his seiwants were 
.dismissed, and liimself put under close confinement. Iii the 
^ latter end of this year a popish convocation did him the honour 

cause Ids book on the sacramjpnt to be burnt, in company 
the Buglish bible and the boqk of common prayer. In 
the meantime, Cranmer passed his'solitary hours in vindicating 
his book on the sacrament from the olijeetions of bishop Gar«» 
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In 1555 a new commission from Borne arrived at Oxford to 
try the archbishop for heresy, the former sentence being void 
in law, inasmuch as the pope*8 authority had not then been re¬ 
established in England. On tlie 12th 8c]»tember they met at 
St. Mary^s church; and being seated at the high altar, com¬ 
manded the archbishop to be brought before them. Cranmer 
paid all due respect to tlie queen’s commissioners, as they re¬ 
presented the supreme authority' of tlx! nation, hut absolutely 
refused to pay any regard to tlie pope’s legate, lest lie shouhl 
appear to acknowledge the authority of the pope, llnioks, in 
a long Oration, exhorted him to coushler from whenee he had 
fallen, and return to his holy' motlun-, the catholic churcli, and 
by his exainjile of repentance, reclaim these his past errors 
laid misled. 

'■ Dr. Martin opened the trial in a short speech, in which he 
slated the charges laid against him, namely, perjury iti respect 
to his oath to the pope, incontinence in regard to his marriage, 
and heresy on account of the exertions h<^ had made in promot¬ 
ing the reformation. 7"he arclibishoyi defended liimself against 
these charges, hy proving that the pope’s jurisdiction in Eng¬ 
land was an usurpation, contrary to the natural allegiance of 
the subject, the fuiidanicnlal laws of tlie country, and the ori¬ 
ginal constitution of llie Christian church; and, in the conclu¬ 
sion of his defence, he boldly charged Brooks with perjury, in 
sitting there by tlie pope’s autliority, which he had sworn to 
renounce. Brooks endeavoured to retort the charge on the 
archbishop, by stating tliat he had seduced him to lake the 
oath in question. This, however, (Jranmer told him was noto¬ 
riously false, as the jiope’s supremacy' had been venouiiecd by 
, archbisho}! Warliam, his predecessor, who sent the question to 
the universities for their ojuniun; which ojiinion was, that the 
supremacy was vested by God in tlie king and not in tlie j>ope: 
That this document had the university seal affixed to it; and 
that Brooks himself had subscrilud the same, and therefore 
wronged him by asserting that ho had in any' way seduced him. 
This repulse bad the effect of trovering Brooks with shame and 
confusion, insomuch, that having no better answer at hand, he 
cridd out, “ We came here to examine ^ou, and now you begin 
to examine ms.” In the meantime, that Brooks might liave 
leisure to recover himself, Dr. Story began to rail at the arch¬ 
bishop, in a very indecent manner, for rejecting tlie authority 
of his judge, and moved Brooks to demand a direct answer to 
< the crixues of which he had been accused; with certification, 
that if be still continued to deny the authority of the pojie, and 
decline answering to the charges brought against him, they 
would, without a moment’s farther delay, proceed to sentence 
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him. And after a short conversation between Dr. A^rtin and 
the archbishop, relative to the supremacy and the eucharist, his 
answer was peremptorily demanded. Cranmer replied to each 
charge distinctly, in answers so copious, so clear, and confound¬ 
ing to his adversaries, that Brooks was under the necessity of 
making another harangue, to remove, if possible, the impression 
his defence had made on the minds of the jwople. This oration 
of Brooks was uttei'ly unbecoming the gravity of a bishop. It 
consisted in scurnlity and unchristian ratings, together with 
shameful and sophistical misapplications both of the scriptures 
and the writings of the fathers. Brooks having done his best 
to turn the minds of the spectators against the archbishop, he 
was then cited to appear at Romo, to answer before the {lontiff* 
within fourscore days. Cranmci- said lie should be %'cry will¬ 
ing to go to Rome and vindicate the reformation, even before ' 
the pope, providing the queen would sufler him to travel 
so far. 

When Dr. ATartin asked him who was head of the church of 
England, Cranmer replied, “Christ, who is the head of the 
whole body of the catholic church, is also the head of the 
church of England, which constitutes one of the members of 
that universal body.” Martin again demanded, “ ^^Hiether he 
had not declared king Henry iiead of the church ?” “ Yes 

(said Cranmer), head of all the people of England, as well 
ecclesiastical as temporal.” “ What! (says Martin), and not 
tiio head of the church?” “No (replied the archbishop), for 
Christ alone is head of his church, and of her faith and 
ivligion.” 

In February l.'ioG Bonner and Tbirlby were appointed to 
degrade the archbishop; and having arrived at Oxford for that 
purpose, he was brought before tbcm; and after having read 
tlioir commission from tlio pope, Bonner insulted him in a bit¬ 
ter, malevolent, and most uncliristian like oration, for which he 
iv:i8 often rebuked by bishop Thirlby, who had been Cranmer's 
particular friend, and could not avoid sbeilding many tears on 
the occiision. In the commission from the pope, it was declar¬ 
ed that Cranmer’s cause had got an impartial nearmgat Rome: 
That the evidence on both sides had been candidly examined* 
and that Cranmer’s advocate was allowed to make the best de¬ 
fence for him that he could. On the reading of this part of the 
pwer, Cranmer could not forbear crying out, “Good God, 
what a tissue of lies: That 1, who have been confined in close 
and not permitted to bring forward any evidence* or id- ' 
r ^|c^d eoufisel to defend my iiinocenee here at home* conld pro- ' 
yeW wjituesses, and appoint my counsel at Home 1 This lyin^ 
pfbeesi is so ignorantly and insultingly wieked, that God will, * 
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' no doubt; punish such Audacity even in this life.” ‘When Bon¬ 
ner had huished his invective, they proceeded to degrade him; 
and to make him appear the more ridiculous, the episcopal habit 
they then put upon him was made up of sackcloth .and party- 
coloured rags. The archbishop drew from his sleeve a written 
appeal, which ho delivered to the bishops, telling them, at the 
same time, that he was not sorry, and thought it no disgrace to 
bo thrust out of their church, even with all their superstitious 
pageantry: that the pope had lio authority over him, and that 
he app^hled to the next general council. Having thus degrad¬ 
ed him, they dressed him in a thread-bare beadle’s gown, and 
put a townsman’s cap on his head, and so consigned him over 
to the civil magistrate. 

- - While Cranmer conliniied in prison, no cx])cdient was left 
untried that seemed calculated for winning him over to the 
Romish religion. Many of the most eminent divines in the 
university resorted to the prison daily, if by any means they 
might restore him to the mother-church : The more conspicuous 
he had been as a leader iii the reformation, the more exceed¬ 
ingly anxious were they to bring him off; or failing, to ruin his 
reputation lor ever with his friends and adliorcnts: But their 
best endeavours were in vain, he was not to be sliakeii by all 
the terrors they could conjure up, even the inhuman cruelty 
exercised towards his dear iiiid affectionate fissociates, Ridley* 
and Latimer, only seemed to strengthen his resolution of resist¬ 
ance even unto blood. 


But the pcipists, finding the more they evil entreated him, the 
bolder and more inflexible he became; this suggested the pro¬ 
priety of attempting his fidelity by flattery, and a liypocrilical 
profession of friondsbip. Accordingly, they removed liim from 
prison to the lodgings of the dean of Christ church, where they 
treated him with the greatest civility and respect; made him 
large,promises of the queen’s particular favour; that he would 
be restored to his former dignity, with an accumulation of 
honours and preferment if be would only recant. And here we 
have an astonishing demonstration, both of the inflexible firm¬ 
ness and imbecility of the human character; we have here also 
an evidence, that insult, and every species of unnecessary se- 
veHty, tends to fortify the human mind in its resolution of rc- 
sish^ice. We have no reason to believe, that had Cranuicr 
been'Sidbjjectedto continued insult, scurrility, and abuse, similar 
to that witli which Bonner and Brooks had formerly abused him, 
he would evter have made such a dishonourable sacrifice and;, 
shipwreck Pf ^hia" profession. But a soft answer breaketh tbe^ 
hone; men are sometimes easily led, 'whom no man, or body of i; 
men. could drive. • to dp the archbishop justice, he was 

,V‘' ' 8 ' . . ' 'Mr S fc 
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most ingeniously led into this grand error; wliich the progress 
of the plot, laid for his disgrace, will sufficiently manifest. The 
copy of his recantation ran thus: “ Forasmuch as the hinges 
and <jucen’s majesties, by consent of their parliament, have re¬ 
ceived the pope’s authority in tliis realm, I am content to sub¬ 
mit myself to tlieir laws licrcin, and to take the pope for the 
chief head of this church of England, so far as God’s laws, and 
the laws and customs of this realm, will permit. 

TirOMAS CUANMER.” 
lu this paper, which was presented to Cranmer for His sub¬ 
scription, his enemies had left a door of escape for the con¬ 
science of the archbishop, whom they seemed to leave at liberty 
to examine the pope’s authority by the laws of God, and also 
by the laws and customs of llie realm, and acquiesce or reject 
according as Im found llic pope’s authority corresponding, or 
otherwise, with these rules; an<l there is a strong probability, 
that (Cranmer believed that this was all that was required of 
liim; but his by))oeritlcal flatterers only wanted to break 
ill upon his fidelity, and conquer his ojiposition by degrees. 
The tjiieen and lior council wen' not satisfied, it was not suffi¬ 
ciently exj)!icit,and another paper,in fewer words,but more com¬ 
prehensive, was sent down; which w'jis agdiii considered ambigu¬ 
ous; and a third succeeded the second, and sp on to the sixth, 
‘which was drawn up in terms so strong and compreheiisive, 
that noil ling rcinained to be added. In this sixtli recantation, 
the worshipping of angels, saints, relics, pilgiimagcs, purgatory, 
and, in short, all the errors and absurdities of the Romish reli¬ 
gion, arc acknowledged. This paper Cranmer subscribed on the 
18th of March, nndev the apprehension, tliat he should not only 
save his life, but also rcaj) tJie benefit of the many liberal pro¬ 
mises which these deceivers had given him, quite uncon¬ 
scious that the writ was already signed that doomed him to tlie 
stake in three da vs thereafter, namely, the twenty-first of the 
same month, and that Br. Cole was sent to Oxford to prepare a 
sermon for the occasion. The day before Ins execution, Cole 
visited him in prison, whither, when they had obtained tbeir 
pavjiOse, they had again removed him, and asked him if he s.till 
- stood firpi in the faith he had subscribed; to which Ife returned 
a satisfactory answer. The next morning Cple visited hiid 
again, exhorted him to constancy, and gave him money dis-, 
ytvibntc amongst the poor as he saw occasion. Soon afUnr he 
brought to 8t. Mary’s church, and placed on a low scaffold. 
I^^posite Jto the pulpit, and t)r. began his sermons H«Ce 
' tiSe dOctot laboured to find reasons, to justify thq exe^entiotk of 
OxWnei'i nOtn^ithstanding that be had remnted under a pro^ 

. mise of j^l^Weness. "in close of his discogi:^^ Cole^ad^ 
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droBsed himself particularly to the archbishop, exhorting him to 
bear up, with courage, against the terrors of death; and liaving 
the example of the thief on the cross before him, not to despair, 
since, like him, though late, he was now restored to the bosom 
of the catholic chiu'ch, and to the profession of the true apos¬ 
tolic faith. ‘ Cranmer, who had the first notice of his intended 
execution from Colo’s sermon, was horror-struck at the thought 
of tdie mean duplicity, and unparalleled cruelty of his ene¬ 
mies. Transactions, in every resjiect so base, unworthy, and dis¬ 
graceful, that devils themKelvcs would be ashamed to acknow¬ 
ledge. The agony, the hitter anguish and perplexity of his soul, 
were past description. During the sermon he wej>i incessantly, 
sometimes lifting his, eyes towards heaven, sometimes casting 
. them down to tlie ground in the most pitiable dejection. When 
it was ended, lie was called upon to make a confession of his 
faith, and give the world the satisfaction of his dying a good 
catholic. Accordingly, he kneeled down, and prayed to the fol¬ 
lowing effect; “ O Father of heaven; O Son of God, Redeemer 
of the world; O Holy Spirit proceeding from both, have mercy on 
me, a most wretched and miserable sinner. 1, who have inex¬ 
pressibly offended both against heaven and earth, whither shall 
I go, or where shall 1 fly for help. To heaven I am ashamed 
to lift up mine eyes; and on earth I find no refuge—What then 
shall I do ? Must I therefore despair ? God forbid. O thou 
good and merciful God, wb.o rejects none who fly (o thee for 
succour, to thee I fly, to thee I resign myself, in thee 1 confide. 
O Lord my God, my sins are many and great; yet, according 
to the abundance of thy goodness, hjtve mercy on m(‘. O God 
the Son, thou wast not made man for few or small f'flences 
only, neither, O God the Father, didst thou give Son for 
our smaller transgressions, hut also for the greatest sins of the 
whole world, so that the sinner return imto thee witli a peni¬ 
tent heart, as I do in this hour of extremily. Therefore, O 
Lord, take pity upon mo, for though my sins are great, yet thy 
mercy is stUl greater. I crave nothing, O Lord, for my own 
merits, but for ihy great name’s sake, and for the sake of Ihy 
dear ^h, in whose words I conclude. Our Father, ike. 

Prayer being ended, ho rose from bis knees, and made a cen- 
fpssiou of his faith, beginning with the creed, and concluding, 
he said, “ I also believe every word and ■sentence taught by our 
Saviout Je'sus Christ, his aj^ostles mid prophets, both in the Old 
and fiTew Testament. I am well aware of the duty I owe to 
my soveird^,- 4nd the laws of my country; which duty 1 sin¬ 
cerely recommcsid to all present; but I am also aware, that this 
du^ extends mrAad^her than to submit to their commands, and, 
IfVimr, with unresWiug patience, wliatevcr hardships they 
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chooBO to impose upon me, while a higher authority commands, 

, and a superior duty obliges me to speak truth on all occasions,. 
and not basely telinquisli the holy doctrines which the Almighty 
has revealed to mankind, to direct their way through the masee 
of this life, and animate their hopes of a future and more glori* 
ous existence. And now, continued the archbishop, 1 come to 
the most important concern of my whole life, and that which 
troubles my conscience inexpressibly more than any thing I 
have ever said or done; that is, the insincere declaration of 
faith to whidi I bad the weakness to consent, and which .the - 
fear of death alone extorted from me; which declarations, I take 
this opportunity, with the most unequivocal sincerity, in pre¬ 
sence <>f this fisscmbly, 'puhlidy to renounc&i as articles signed 
by my hand contrary to the conviction and fixed belief of my ■ 
heart, and written under the terrors of death, in the liopes of 
saving my life; which miscarriage of mine I most sincerely re¬ 
pent; and reckoning that the terrors of death, and all the ex¬ 
cruciating tortures of the fire, are nothing compared with the 
conscious feelings of my ingratitude and haze infidelity towards 
my God and Saviour, that now rankle in this disconsolate and 
agonized bosom, 1 am ready to seal with my blood, these 
doctiines, which I firmly believe, were communicated from hea¬ 
ven; and this unworthy right hand, that has betrayed my heart, 
may I come to the fire, shall first suffer the forfeit of its offence.” 
Having thus surprised the audience, who had no suspicion of a 
contrary dciclaration, he was admonished not to dissemble. 

Ah! (said he), fi’ora a child I have hated falsehood, and been 
a lover of simplicity; nor,* till beset with the terrors of death, 
and seduced by the promises of hypocritical men, who conspir¬ 
ed against my honour and my life, have I ever dissembled.” 
Thus disappointed, the popish crowd were enraged to mad¬ 
ness, and Cranroer was toi*n from the stiige, and, with mai'ks 
of enthusiastic fury, hurried to the place of his execution 
over against Baliol College. Here he put off his^ clothes in 
haste; and standing in his shirt, witliout shoes, was chained to 
‘ the stake, amid the insnlts of his enemies. But summoning lip 
all the powers of his mind, he endured the scorn, as well as the 
torture of his punishment, with matchless fortitude. He* 
sti^etched out his hand into the flame, without betraying, 

• either by his, countenance or motions, the least appearance of 
w^ness, or even of feeling, and held it in the flames till if 
entirely c^sumed. His thoughts seemed wholly occupied 
;fqnJliis for*ner fault; he called aloud^everal ^mes, this Mnd 

and satisffed at last with the atx^omhent it had nrnd^ 
,hw countenance became serene,, insopincli', tl^t ivhen thcffird 
attacked his hody,t he seemed quite msensjtt 'bf. his oiiiwafd 
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" suffenngs; wliilst th^ energies of his soul, eomprest together 
' iviihin itscll^ seemed to repel the fury of the flames. 

’ Thus perished, at Oxford, by means of a most artful and 
hypocritical deception, a flagrant and Jesuitical breach of pro¬ 
mise, and the rage of disappointed bigotry and blinded zeal, to 
the everlasting disgrace both of the doctrines and dignitaries of 
the Romish church, Thomas Cranmer, archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, in the sixty-seventh year of his age; and though by 
no means exempted from the faults and frailties incident to 
our hatiire, yet was he a very remarkable and highly-deserving 
man. His inquiries after truth were made with singular can¬ 
dour, while the clmiiges he contemplated were conducted with 
caution, aaid prosecuted with unrclinquishing perseverance. He 
e^sidered the Romish church a very corru]>t and su])crstitious 
community, from the tyranny, the errors, and abominable su- 

S erstitlons of which, it was the duty of every Christian to witb- 
I'tW, and to do tins, whatever might be llie consequence. But 
conceiving that conviction was an indispensable prc-rcquisitc to 
conversion, he chose to coimnce the people hy arguments drawn 
from scripture, reason, and even from common sense, rather 
than force them, by the severity of sanguinary laws, to adopt a 
religion they did not understand, and in this way to open 
the eyes of the people to the truths of primitive Christianity, 
and lead them, as willing converts, to the faith of the reform- 
* ation. 

With this view, Cranmer laboured himself, and encouraged 
others to write, preach, and hold public disputuitions ou the 
controverted points of faith, that he might establish the truth 
in the understanding and affections of the people; and, consid¬ 
ering the powerful opposition that withstood liis best endeavours, 
his success was certainly great. Even, under the boisterous 
reign' of Henry VIIL, Ihougli always retarded, and often arrest¬ 
ed in his.reformiijg career, he never reliiiquishca his purpose in 
despair, but continued to do whatever still remained in bis 
power, patiently waiting for more propitious opportunities; as 
. we have seen in the affair of the act of the six articles, which, 
Tor three successive days, he strenuously opposed in parliament, 
and jailing, lodged his solemn protest against it; and on the first 
opportunity, finding it impossible to obtain a repeal of that 
tyi^nicaV enactment, be seriously set about mitigating its sev< - 
nty, vriiich he happily effected. The whole tenor of his con- 
. duct, from bis first embracing the reforming doctrines, gives 
\ evidence of his hearty ^al in that cause, which renders bis rae- 
^t^lancboly luifi^^nj^ tbei' more surprising. Owing to the irre- 
V sistible force of jprj^iiidice, and carried away with the current of 
!/i^ul]pc opinion, wnMjJi few m^^ even of the greatest character, 
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have ever been able wholly to forego, Cranmer is also chargeable 
with consenting to gome acts of blood, even under the mild 
reign of Edward the VI.; and by his counsel constraining that 
young prince to a very rchiclant acquiescence. This Was 
equally lamentable and surprising, as bis whole conduct points 
him out as a person naturally mild and humane, and by no 
means cruel and vindictive. The goodness of his nature, and 
the generosity of his sentiments, appear conspicuous in his en¬ 
deavours to save the life of Sir Thomas More and bishop Fisher, 
who, whatever might be their other virtues, were implacable 
enemies, and cruel persecutors of the protestants, of whom he 
was considered the principal leader. He also protested in par¬ 
liament against the attainting of the duke of Norfolk, his most 
inveterate enemy. 

Upon the whole, he was a man of distinguished learning and 
capacity; his life was adorned with candour and sincerity, be¬ 
nevolence, and all those virtues that serve to make a man ami¬ 
able and useful in society. His moral qualities procured him 
universal respect; and his inflexible fortitude, manifested at the 
stake, has so wiped off his reproach, that after every deduction 
that reason and justice requires, he will be acknowledged as ’ 
one of the most illustrious characters in the ecclesiastical his¬ 
tory of England. 

Of Cranracr's printed works we consider it unnecessary to 
give a formal list. His mind is essentially interwoven with the 
articles, homilies, liturgy, and general spirit of the church of 
England, which ftirnisli him with an eulogy, to which no addi¬ 
tion is requisite. We-shall shortly mention such of his works 
as still remain in manuscript.—1st, Two large volumes collected 
from the scriptures, the primitive fathers, the later doctors and 
schoolmen, the first containing 545, and the second .559 pages; 
they refer principally to the controversies with Rome, viz. 
The seven sacraments, invocation of saints, images, relics, of 
true religion and superstition, the mass, prayer, the Vii^in 
Mary, &c.; these arc in the King’s library.—2d, The lord Bur¬ 
leigh had six or seven volumes more.—^3d, Dr. Burnet mentions 
two other volumes which he had seen, supposed now to ho ]bst. 

;;And, 4th, several letters in the Cotton library. 


< ROBERT FERRAR, 

Buhop of St. Davidt, ■ ' , , 

.Amokost the illustrious campions for the reibfmatiou, 
^wje ^not giving «otoe account of this venemliile jprelajin, 
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notwithstanding that history affords little more concorning liim 
than the circumstances that occasioned or immediately preced¬ 
ed al^d attended hk martyidom. 

Mr Ferrar was educated at Oxford, and became a canon re¬ 
gular of St. Mary’s in that uiiiversily, where he also proceeded 
to the degree of bachelor of divinity. It appears that the duke 
of Somerset, lord protector of England, during tlie minority of 
Bdward the VI., and a warm friend to the reformation, was 
Mr Farrar’s patron, who, judging him a proper instrument for 
promoting that important work, procured for him the vacant 
bishoprick of St. David’s in Wales, to which he was consecrat¬ 
ed on the 9th of September 1547. Jri performing the duties of 
this new office, bishop Ferrar’s zeal, for llie cause of reformation, 
soon procured him a host of enemies amongst tlie papists and 
their credulous adherents. At the fall of the protector, his 
patron, whose death was effected soon after this by the intrigues 
of his enemies, these malicious people hccame extremely trou¬ 
blesome to tills excellent man, and through the agency and vil- 
lanous artifice of two ungrateful oificers ol' lus own see, ])rocur- 
ed an attachment against him, by which, some sliort time be¬ 
fore the king’s death, lie was committed to prison, under a debt 
protended to be due from his bishoprick to the crown. Nor 
can it be supposed that such an active promoter of the reforma¬ 
tion, as bishop Ferrar, was at all likely to obtain his liberty 
during tbe following reign of bigotry and Romish superstition, 
lusted of a praemunere, Avitli which t]ios(‘, who wished him 
turned out of his bishoprick, had formerly charged him, he was 
now attacked on the score of heresy .by others, in whose eyes no¬ 
thing less than his blood could atone for his protestant opi^^ioiis. 
Accordingly, on the 4th of February 1555, he was brought, in 
company with bishop Hooper, Messrs Rogers, Bradford, Saunders, 
and others, before that persecuting bully of the Roman church, 
Gardiner, bishop of Wincliestex*, who, according to his usual 
practice on similar occasions, treated both him and his associ¬ 
ates with the greatest asperity and vulgar abuse, and particu¬ 
larly threatened to make a short work of it with Mr Ferrar, in 
which, foir once, he was as good as his word, so that the harm¬ 
less bishop was hurried away to his death, without even the 
' formalities of law or justice. 

Jud^ng by the liberty, civil and religious, at present enjoved 
, by all ranks' of the people, it may seem astonishing that men 
were suffered to be condemned with so little ceremony, and re¬ 
gard even tb the forms of justice, as we find they wore, parti¬ 
cularly under tbife slioH and bloody reign of queen Mary. But 
ecclesiastical now restored, tbe church was so earnestly 

engaged in extiiignishjlug the latent sparks of religious liberty, 
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that bigotiy swallowed up every other consideration. But the 
abuse of power, on this occasion, led, as it always must, to the 
examination of the foundation on which it rested: for men 
never suffer extremities without setting tlieir ingenuity to work, 
if by any means they may discover some mode of relief. Hence 
this merciless persecution tended more to the destruction of 
popery, in the kingdom of £nglai\d, thaii tlie most unqualified 
toleration could have effected: for wherever force is admitted 
as a necessary argument in defending any sot of opinions, the 
most ignorant are at no loss to determine who have the truth 
on their side of the controversy. 

With regard, however, to bisho]) Ferrar, the queen’s council, 
that they might tramjde down every thiug like justice, order, 
or common decency, sent him away to his own diocese in order 
to be condemned, not by a court of ecclesiastics commissioned 
for that particular purpose, Avherc, as Solomon says, in the mtd- 
iitwde of counsellors there is safety^ but by an individual, and 
that highly-honoured personage, Morgan, the identical successor 
of the maltreated bishop of St, David’s. Decjdy intei'csted in the 
disgraceful transaction he had undertaken 1o accomplish, and, in 
all probability, haj)py to embrace sucli a rare opportunity of 
putting his rival out of the way; in order jdso to find 
something like u plausible pretence for such an unheard-of 
atrocity, ho examined Ferrar on a few articles; which the 
bishop not being disposed to answer to his satisfaction, tbijs 
new hichop of St. David’s, this solitary judge of orthodox . an4 
heretical sentiments, denounced the opinions of his fallen pre¬ 
decessor as damnable heresies; and having degraded him from.' 
bis ecclesiastical functions, delivered him over to the secular 
powers, the knuckling tools of prelatic malice, persefiution, 
and murder. The secular power, nothing deficient in loyalty 
to the queen, or servility to the clergy, soon brought this in¬ 
nocent victim forth as a lamb tu the slaughter, and had him 
burnt oil the south side of llie market-cross of Carmarthen, 
on Saturday, the 13th of March 1555. Of this faithful martyr 
Mr Fox says, that he stood the fire so patiently, that, h© never - 
moved, but in the same posture as he stood, holding up |iis, ‘ 
gaining stamps, so he continued to stand, till on© fli^ard 
>wavoll, ’^th a staff, dashed Idm upon'tlie head, and so struck 
him down into the fire. 
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The English nation, under Henry VIH., having renounced 
jurisdiction of Rome: The loss of such an important de« 
n|]Nmment of his spiritual kingdom exasperated the Rojuan pon-r 
tiff almost to madness; but finding his power and influence un¬ 
equal to the task of recovering his supremacy, he carefully 
Watched every movement of the English government, in hopes 
that more auspicious circumstances raiglit enable him to reclaim 
his scattered flock, and once more gather them together under 
;the maternal wings of the Romish church. During the life of 
Henry he was not altogether without hope; but the piety and 
protestant principles of Edward his successor, together with 
the rapid progress of the reformation, almost drove him to de*-' 
,S|W.ir. The short reign of this amiable prince, howci-cr, opened 
:tnd way for his sister Mary to the throne, a bigoted papist, na¬ 
turally peevish, and so much soured to resentment for the in- 
ddne to her mother and herself by the reformer^ that 
|Kipe found her a tool, in every respect fitting for tlie work 
' intended to put into her hands. The circumstances were 
promising, the moment was precious, and the holy father was 
def^ermined not to let it slip. Accordingly, his paternal admoiii- 
ti^hs, |ogether with those of her ghostly directors, were so con- 
to the narrow and intolerant soul of Mary, that they 
‘^3^ occasions, implicitly and cordially embraced, and 
ii^h such a rigour of vengeance, that every considera- 
d policy and humane feeling were swallowed up in 
j^^bpensity to extirpate from her dominions, 

of holy niotlieMWch. Hen^ in ^ 
«l^pJillltC||df;|uree years, wo hundred and seveni^reeven ui'* 
brought to the stake, and consumed in the 
of Yast numbers who suffered by cruel im- 
ypnety of tortures, or were ruined hy fines,. 

isfir . . Qf those who perished in 






or 

. 

ahd 

VS''w ii't 


^ Ibi^pps, Wenty-one cleigymen, eight 
I, «ope hundred huslmndme% 


wi^eh, and four children* 
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A^ate of the ini|^isibiUty of burnitig, or btbeiHn;'ise ^^troyiiig 'I 
all the reformers, they endeavoured to flatter and cajole them ’ 
into their measures; and those who continued refipactory wei*e ‘ 
hurried to prison, where a siring of articles were oi^ered them 
to subscribe, and whoever had the hardihood to reject the 
queen’s merest thus brought to their very hand, were denounc*' , 
ed as obstinate heretics, and sent to the names. This merdU^ ^ 
mode of procedure, they presumed, would soon silence alij^ J 
position; but they were too sanguine in their expectation!^ toT 
notwithstanding of all the victims, thus cmclly sacrificed, the 
heretics were rapidly increasing in number, resolution, hnd im¬ 
placable animosity against tlic perpetrators of these disgusjtihg , 
atrocities, which w^ere already become ocUous to the whole; nij- ., 
tion; as appeared in the opposition of the new parliament. ' 
During this period of intolerant and persecuting severity, 
those protestant clergymen, who escaped the fangs of this royal 
tigress and her blood-hounds, were dispersed, and fled for safety ; 
to the protestant countries on the continent, where they were 
received, particularly at Geneva, with the most fraternal hospi¬ 
tality. On the death of Mary, her sister Elizabeth was p]a(^ 
upon the throne, and the persecuted exiles returned with joy¬ 
ful hearts to their native country, and were restored to their 
flocks, and the exercise of their ministry in the churobes li'otb 
which they bad been expelled: But most of them, during tbeir 
absence, bad become strongly attached to the simple ceromctciEl 
of Geneva, and other reformed churches on the continent; and 
finding so much of the Romish superstition still retained in* itltc. 
liturgy of the church of England, had their doubts how^fbt iil- 
was lawful for them to conform; anxious, at the same timc,\^*’ 
‘purge the ritual of the church of England down to something 
like tho^implicity of the foreign churches. Here, however, they 
were opposed by the whole body of the dignified clergy, many of 
whom had been papists, and conformed to save their Imngs, , 
pnd, in hopes tof pother change, were desirous to 
^ possible to the establishment they had left. .iiheye, 

all, the imperious queens .who, together wit^i b^ 


mreesoiwile tenacitj^ "^j^rohibitiii^' '^1 innbvd^nl, 

and inclination ^enind ,,to;>3cencnr j^rfi bei 
in^’&alcing hm* a determinei3 njwS^ant, 
jbndness mr the nt®*^»’'Jwnipnnq^J 
’ ' ' and .Itwdined Jfeo'\'(fex%^r4;'’thaS 
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llor imperious temper, her vanity and duplicity, hei prufane 
sweating, and a multitude of other acts, utterly incoufe<istent 
with the purity and gentleness of the religion of the 8011 ot 
God, might perhaps be consistent with the character of a female 
despot, but altogether incompatible with that of a good chrisliaii. 
These excellent men were anxious to restore the church of Eug- 
laud, as near as possible, to the ])rimitive and apostolic simpli- 
eitv^ and were joined by ^numbers of others, holding similar 
opTuions; but they were accounted, by their ad% eraaries, as too 
rigidly righteous, and, in couscquonce of their non-conformity, 
their becoming gravity, and cfiristiaii-like conversation, they 
were stigmatized with tbe name oi' pm itam; an upp(‘llatioii by 
which men of similar principles continue still to bi‘ dlstiiiguish- 
.ed in the church of England. 

Eut ill place of conceding any thing to the wibhob and eon- 
scieiitious scruples of the puritans, the queen published the act 
of uniformity^ and enforced its intolerant enactmciitb with all 
the rigour of her sovereign power. The puritans, cxaspciated 
by a treatment they so little expected, and conscious tliat, alter 
their long and arduoub bulferings, they bo little deserved, could 
uo longer abstain from bitter invectives agaitibt tlieir oppressors. 
Tbe puritans were charged with obstinacy and uiiiiecossary 
scrupulosity; while they, ou the other hand, charged iJieir op¬ 
ponents with insolence and intolerance. The pCrtCe-makers, 
on both sides, could not be heard amid the heated passions and 
noisy clamours of the contending parties, ucitlicr ol whom were 
disposed to yield or eompromlsc tliu points in dispute, so that 
the breach widened apace. With legai'd to the doctrines iiniiii- 
tained in the church, both parties were eoidially agreed^ and 
equally tenacious; and if any diifcreuee, jierhaps the puritans 
were more so than even their adversaries; and though some of 
them were for a thorough reformation of the eliun'li lioni mery 
remnant of the Roman suiierstition, yet the more iqpderatc of 
the party* which perhaps constituted (he m.'ij'oiity, would have 
ihankfully receiviMl a lew concessions to remove the most ob¬ 
noxious, grounds of their objections to tbe established forms; ol 
which* tbe article of vestments, the sign of thf‘ cross in baptism, 
tberidgin marriage, kneeling when receiving the aacrameni^ 

^ an4 some eimilar rites, foi med the most conspicuous part. But 
'tbCirefusal to grant a liberal toleration, witli a detCrminatimi, 
at tba same time, to silence the murmurs of the people by 
strong arm «f power, in place of answering the purposes in- 
tendS* onfy^ served to render them more inimical to the govern¬ 
ment, and more^anlted amongst tl^mselves. 

^ ^ The dignibed <dergy* who wore tb® principal abettors of these 
".coercive measures under quecq l^lizabcth, ^ecm to ha^ e been 

h ^ ^ * * 
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Utile Hcqu.)iiitod with the human uharacter, and to liavc made 
btill less use c»f the experience of former ages, when they adopt- 
ed u plan of policy, which had always proved abortive in the 
hands of their persecuting predecessors, and which, so long as 
tlie mcn(.d and corporeal eonforniation of mankind remains un- 
ehiingf'd, must be equally unsuccessful in the liands^ of their 
successors. These intolerant ecclesiastics must have known, 
t Isat the cruelties and insatiable encroachments of the Iloinau 
pontitfs had lately lost them the supremacy of nearly one half 
of ttic European pojoulation; and that the recent ]icrsecution 
under queen Mary, had so disgusted the good people of Eng¬ 
land at the lery name of popery, that his holiness had been 
thereby bereaved of the consolation, even of hope, that he should 
ever regain his pretended supremacy in that kingdom. The in¬ 
dexible fortitude of the martyrs, wlio embraced tlie dames at 
Smitbdeld, Oxford, and elsewJierc, miglii also have taught them, 
that unless they oould convince men, they would not believe 
them; that unless they do them justice, tliey will neither love 
nor honour them; and that, without their own good pleasure, no 
power on earth can make them obey. But an overweaning 
conceit of their own wisdom and ' nperior policy, together with 
the bewitching anticipations of power, honour, and emolument, 
urged them to acts of oppression and uncharitable severity, and 
introduced into the church animosity and disorder, of which the 
following generations experienced the terrible eousequeuces; 
while each predominating party, in their turn, abused the power 
they had acquired; and, instead of a liberal toleration, smote, 
with the sword of the civil ma^sirate, all who refused to con¬ 
form (o their exclusive establishments. 

Uaviiig already introduced the lives of a number of the most 
conspicuous martyrs, who Buifered under the bloody reign of 
queen Mary, we now proceed with tlie lives of the most dis- 
tingiiished^of the persecuted puritans. 


MILES COVERDALE, D. D. 

Tins highly distinguished puritan divine was bom in 
V^arksbire, 1486, and Imd his education at the university of 
Cambridge, where he became an augustine monk. At Tubin¬ 
gen ip Gemmny, he took his doctor’s degree, and was incorpo^ 
rated in the same at Cambridge. He renounced his popish 
principled,at aa odrly period of the reign of Henry Vlll., and 
became cd avowed and aealous reformer. Ho was ope of the 
first wlio publicly' preached the gosjwl in its purity, after the 
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king had renounced the authority of Rome, and entirely devot¬ 
ed himtsclf to the promotion of tho protestunt cause. Iii 1528 
lie preached at Brunsted in Essex, and publicly declared against 
the mass, the worship of images, aud auricular confession, de¬ 
claring that contrition for sin, between God and a man’s own 
conscience, rendered coiifessiuii to a priest altogether useless. 
His labouri^ in this place, were blessed with much success; and 
'amongst many whose hearts vvere touched with tho doctrines he 
tadglil., he was honoured with being instrumental in turning 
one Thomas Toplady from the errors of popery, who afterwards 
sealed the truth with his blood. Covcrdalc, soon after this, 
finding himself in danger of the fire, fled beyond seas, and lived 
for some time in Holland, where he chiefly applied himself to 
the translation of the scriptures. In tlie year 1520, Mr William 
Tyndale having finished his translation of the pentateuch, in¬ 
tended to put it to the press at Hamlmrgh, hut was wrecked on 
his passage, where he lost all his papers and money, and had 
therefore to begin the work afresh; but found, at Hamburgh, 
his friend Coverdale, who waited for his arrival, and assisted 
him in writing a new translation. Tyndale and Coverdale 
finished and published a translation of the whole bible in 153.9, 
the first ever printed in the English language. 

,, This first publication of the bible roused the indignation of 
the prelates, who complained to the king; and liis majesty, in 
compliance with their suggestions, ordered the copies to bo called 
in, and promised them a new translation; and when the trans- 
latioU, in 1531, called Covordale’s, came forth, the bishops com¬ 
plained to Henry tliat it contained a great many faults. His 
majesty asked whether it contained any lieresies; they r<^{)licd 
that they found none. Then, in the name of God, said tlie 
king, let it go forth amongst the people. 

Conscious of the mischief that Coverdale had already done to 
the cause of Rome, and from his great-activity und industry was 
still c^p^le of etfecting, he was most severely persecuted by 
the priplates, wlio hunted him from place to place, so that he* 
was forced, Tc''' many years, lo remain an exile from his native 
land; noif* could the Netherlands a^ord him cumjplete security 
,froi^ fJieii^rimplacable resentment. To escape their powerful 
InfiuenfiC, he retired to Germany, where, upon his first settle' 
meirt, fie obliged to teach children for a subsistence* After 
he bt^f^uired the Butch language, the prince Elector Pa¬ 
latine upon him the benefice of Buighsaber; and 

his fallhful'iltfi^s^ and exemplary conversation, were made a 
bletffiing During his residence in this place, ho 

" subsisted 1^ his benefice, and jjartly by lord Crom*«, 

his kind l>atren and ^ ‘ 
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Upon the acc0|iN3lon of Edward VIm tlio prison doors were 
,thiH)wn open to the reformers; and those who had been driven 
into exile returned home; amongst the last of whom was Dr. 
Coverdale. Some short time after his return, he became chap¬ 
lain to lord Russell, in his expedition to suppress an insurrec¬ 
tion in Devonshire; and the lamentable stale of the diocese of 
Exeter, owing to the'late insurrection, and the prevalence of 
popery, required some wise, courageous, and excellent pr^cher 
to restore order and tranquillity, and Coverdale was considered 
a proper person to fill that distracted see. Cranmer, who Was 
intimately acquainted with him, had the highest opinion of his 
talents and integrity, and ivas always ready to do him acts of 
kindness; and^ on tins' occasion, performed the ceremony of his 
consecration at Lambeth, lie having received the king’s letter 
patent for that ])urpose. Though Coverdale had submitted, 
under the late reign, to wear the habits, he had now, with 
many other celchyated divines, laid them aside. 

This excellent divine, while bishop of Exeter, conducted him¬ 
self with all that gravity and primitive simplicity which became 
his high office. He was a constant preaclier, given to hospitality, 
sober, and temperate, hating covetousness, and every species of 
vice.' His house was a little church, wherein were exercised all 


virtue and godliness. He was not, however, without his ene¬ 
mies, who endeavoured to have liim disgraced, sometimes by 
backbiting, and sometimes by false accusation; at last they en¬ 
deavoured to poison him; but, by the watchful providence of, 
God, the snare was broken, and he escaped. Coverdale had 
been only between two and three years in his episcopal office, 
when the death of king Edward made room for his sister, prin¬ 
cess Mary, which somi changed the whole face of religion; and 
vast numbers of the most worthy preachers in the kingdom 
were silenced, and this good bishop, with many others, oast 
into prison , . ■ , , ' 

During the coufinement of Coverdale, and the qthar^otbs- 
tant bishops and clet^men, they drew up and subamhed a 
abort confession of their ^^faith; a copy of winch has beet|; pr^- 
aerved, but too long fmiteerting in this work., The.maliab.of 
papista had -Coverdale for the dames; hnt he 

deiit|^i;ad from by a wonderful interposition of 

providence. Dnfmg his imprisonment, »the kipg of 
with whom ho became acquainted wl;eii! ip Oer-: 
acted the part of a ffiithful friend inte^j^tlng 

fate; and after sover^ F®*®***& solicitations,, 
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queen, bis release lams granted as a very par^eiilar favour, lie 
was, accordingly, peraiilted to go again into exile. lie retired 
first to bis mend, the king of Denmark, then to Westphalia, 
and afterwards' to his worthy patron, the elector of the llhine, 
who received him with hearty hospitality, and restored him to 
his former benefice of Biirghsaber, where he exercised the pas¬ 
toral office with laborious zeal, and watchful attention to liiw 
fioclc,^;fi^‘the remaining days of queen Mary. 

^C3ov^^a^e, Goodman, Gilby, Wldttingham, Samson, Cole, 
Knox, Badicigh, and Pullam, all celebrated pnritain;, daring 
their exile at this time, made a new trandaiion of the bible, 
which went under the appellation of the Genova bible. They 
first published the New Testament in 1557, the first that had 
■ever been published with numerical] verses; an<l the whole bible, 
with marginal notes, was printed in 1560, and dcidicatcd to 
queen BUzabeth. The translators aver that they were employ¬ 
ed in the work, with fear and trembling, night and <lay, and 
call God to witness, that in every point and word they liavo 
faithfully rendered the text to the best of their knowledge: But 
the marginal notes having given some offence, the work was 
not permitted to be printed in England during tlie life of arcli- 
bishop Parker. It was afterwards printed in 1576, and went 
through twenty or thirty editions in a short time. It was long 
after printed under the name of the reformer’s hihlo. 

With a view to the total suppnjssion of the reformation, 

?[ueen Mary, amid the rage of her persecution, and to cover the 
rands, superstitious, and impositions of tin* popish religion, 
which shrunk from the light and truth of the scriptures, the 
English bible was burnt by public authority, and a royal pro¬ 
clamation issued, prohibiting the people to read tlie hooks of 
the reformers; and amongst the various works enumerated in 
this proclamation, were those of Luther, Calvin, Latimer, 
Hooper, Cranmer, and Coverdalc. 

S^n after the accession of queen Eliarahetli, Coverdalc re- 
turncsd’ te kis native country. His bisboprick was reserved for 
him, and he repeatedly uiged to accept of it; but, oiving to the 
popish habits, and other ceremonies retained in the church, he 
modestly .n^used, and w;as, on aceotml of his scrupulosity, 
some time ne^ected, till bishop Grindal suggested the impro^ 
of leaving bishop Coverdale in poverty and destitution 
m his eld age» and ^ve him the benefice of St. Magnus iit 
But Coverdale, old, long persecuted, and conse¬ 
quently unable to ,pay the first-fruits, amounting to 

more thanslbci^pj^nj^ Cecil to excuse him, 

\adding» pfeSr ‘ can^tjins he provided for, he will 

f think it enbii^h'^ a .fe^.” The request was 
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granted, and Oo^^dale continued in the undisturbed okorcisa 
of his ministry something more than two ye^; but not com¬ 
ing up to the standard pf conformity, he was driven from his 
charge, and ohliged to relinquish his benehce. Laden with age 
and infirmities as he was, he did not, with his benefice, relin* 
quish his beloved work, but still continued preaching,, without, 
the habits, when and wherever he could find an o^iportunity, 
and great multitudes attended his sermons. Tlie paq|i{e' uped 
to send to his house on a Saturday to learn where he was to 
preach od the Sabbath following, and were sure to follow him, 
whatever nnght be tlte distance. This, however, was too much 
to be overlooked by the ruling ecclesiastics. This good old ve¬ 
teran in the cause of Christ, was at last obliged to tell his 
friends that he durst no longer inform them where or when he 
should preach, lest lie should put it out of his power to be of 
any farther usefulness in the cliurcli of Christ. He continued, 
however, to preach wherever lie could find an opportunity, till 
his great age, and the infianities incident to that state, rendered 
him utterly unfit for the task, and soon after departed this 
theatre of sin, sorrow, and suffering; and having fought a good 
fight in defence of the faith once delivered to the saints, he 
finished his coarse in a most comfortable and happy death, 
January 20th, 1568, aged eighty-one years. 

He was a man of the most exemplary life and conversation, 
pious towards God, and benevolent towards men, even his op¬ 
pressors and persecutors. A student of indefatigable industry; a 
scholar who had a place in the first rank of literature; a preacher 
equal to, it* not exceeding, any of his time; a modest, jpeaceable, 
and forl^aring non-conformist, and much admire<l and followed 
by the puritans. But queen Elizabeth’s cruel act of uniformity 
brought his grey hairs, with sorrow, to the grave. His funeral 
procession was attended with immense crowds of the people; 
and lus mortal remains Were honourably interred in the chan¬ 
cel of Bartholomew’s church, behind the exchange^ London, 
where a monumental inscription was afterwards ereei^ \ik his 

memory* ' : ' i , 

His works are, 1st, Christian Bnle.—24, The Christian 

oC|i1teimony.-^4,"A Christian Exhortatl|jp to Cc^nmn 
f^#^rofS&;-^wearer8.—f^tib, The Manner crif, 

Hording to fne Scriptures.-4^th, The Old lir , 

PI'oof from Scripture, fhft the right, true, ol4, jmd n||<|jiibte4 
of Chri^Rtians, has l^n a persecuted ahd:snfieribg!Mth 
be^nning dtihe 


turi^ ojf -hii% opei^^t^ % gdveming' ti 
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comfortable to all cliristiaii heartf?.—7th, A S|)iritaal -Almanack, 
wherein every Christian man and woman may see wJiat they 
ong'ht daily to dt>, and leave undone.—8th, A Confutation of 
John Slandish.—9th, A Discourse on llie Ht»ly Sacraments.— 
101 h, A Concordance to the New Testament.—11th, A Cliris" 
tian Catechism.—12th, Translations from Bnllenger, Luther, 
and othaVs.—The version of the psalms, in the book of Common 
Prayer, is taken from Coverdale’s bible. 


DAVID WHITEHEAD, B. D. 

• ' This very learned divine was g^reatly celebrated for piety 
and moderation; he was educated at 0-\ford, and afterwards 
bccaitlb chaplain to queen Anne Boleyn. Archbislmp Cranmer 
8 a 5 's concerning him, that he was endowed with great know¬ 
ledge, special honesty, fervent zeal, and political wisdom; in 
consideration whereof ho recommended him as the fittest per¬ 
son for the office of archbishop of Armagh. This nomination, 
however, did not succeed. In the beginning of the bloody per¬ 
secution of queen Mary, Whitehead lied from tlie storm which 
began to rage around him; and retiring to Frankfort, became 
pastor to the English congregation, where he was had in high 
estimation by his expatriated companions. Here he answered 
the objections of Mr Horne relative to church discipline, and 
gave evidence of singular prudence and moderation *in his en¬ 
deavours to compose the difference amongst his brethren. 

When Elizabeth mounted the throne, Mr Whitehead came 
home. The same year, ho was appointed, along with doctors 
Parker, Bell, May, Cox, Grindal, Pilkington, and Sir Thomas 
Smith, to review king Edward’s liturgy. In 1.559 he was ap¬ 
pointed one of the public disputants against the i>opish bishops, 
with 1)1!. Story, bishop of Chichester, Dr. Cox, Mr Grindal, 
Mr Hfeio, Mr Sandys, Mr Gest, Mr Aylmer, and Mr Jewel, 
most or aU of whom afterwards became bishops. On this oc- 
^ioii Mr l^itehead had a fine qpwrtuiiity of displaying 

talents, and he discovered such a depth m^eruditiy^, 
and su muett moderation, that the queen offered 14a| the ai:^»- 
bir!3]^nric|^ Canterbury. The mastership of the Savoy he mi^kt, 
havethe same time, without any subscription; but he 
ieJtcusing himsc}f to the queen, by telling her, 
that hib ^™^;.iiy© plentifully by Jircachiug the goapcl without 
'any prefeA«|fi Thus, while many were sGrambling 

,-fpr ecele8iastica|^^di^|t|es, was, well content witk 

Jdeserving th€mi« MA^f^lg*ly/he Went up and down like* an ^ 
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ap(ratlej proRi'liing Ihc gospol wliere ht* ooiifii<lcr<*<l it was most 
wanted^ and spoilt iiis lifo in cclobaoy; wliicli gained him much 
favour with the qiioon, who was ovor averse* to the marriage of 
elorgymon. Mr Whitehead waiting one day on the queen, 
her iuni(*sty said to him, “ f like thee the better, Whjieheftd, be¬ 
cause lliou livest unmarried.” “ In trotli, madam (he replied), 

! like thee the worse for the hamo cause.” 

In 1561} Mr Whitohe.id sufh^red tJie fate of other jmritan 
divino't, in being cited before the ecclesiastic commissioners, 
and hiiffend deprivation for Ins noii-eonformity; but how long 
docs not appear: for thongii in* was much esteemed by the 
((uccn, he was iio favourite of the ruling ecclesiastics, being 
iiiimU'al to th^ir mode of goveinnnuit. During the time of his 
depri\atiou it is thought he had joined himself to those other 
noii-conformiiig divines, wJio jiresenled a jaiper to archbishop 
Parker, containing their reason*, for rejecting the ehur*i ap¬ 
parel. lie di(‘d in 1571, and left behind him the repufafion of 
lieing a man of excellent learning, a deep dirinc, and a rare ex¬ 
ample of luodevution and self-denial. It has been observed of 
Coverdale, Turner, .iiul Whitehead, that from their mouths 
and pens moat of ElizahethV divines had first received the 
light of the gospel. 


RlCIJAni) TRAVENEJI. 

This highly (I'Minguishcd individual was born at Brisley 
iu Norfolk, 1505, and educated first at Rennet college, (Mm- 
hridge, and afterwards in the university of Oxford. Here the 
famous cardinal Wolsey having founded a new college, he fur¬ 
nished it with the best scholars in the country; among whori 
were Mr Travener, Tyndale, Frith, and Goodman, w^ith many 
others of similar sentiments. They were men of axeolleiit 
learning, gravity, and profound jud^ent; and Travener was, 
besidcb, renowned for his knowledge iu the soidlire of thusk. 
These men, frequently conversing together about the of 
^ ehureb,^ with occasional i*cmarks on her abounding aupor- 
aittious deplorable Corruptions, were accused to the car¬ 
dinal, aiid^ahiit up in a deep cell under the college, where salt 
Ush ’trere wont to be deposited, and where the ^Itldness and Iik 
fiction of the place cost several of them their liv'cs. ^ Mr "iVa* 
veneri hewever, escaped the fatal distemper; and though he was 

hid Mr Clarh’s ^ohs under the boerdl» hfe 
*Wrdioul rolee^ him iu eonsuleratum of his musi¬ 
cal genius*^ He was an exceilaat Greek scholar, and* |aueh 
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adinirod for his knowledge both Jti philosopliy «iHd dn'itify. 
About this time, be either reino\ cd or was expelled fi oiu the 
university, and became a student at the inns of court; and when 
reading any thing in the law, he always made his quotations in 
Greek. 

In 1634 he was taken under the patroniige of Cioinweli, 
principal secretary to IT^niy Vlfl., by whose recommendatum 
he was made one of the elerk** to the signet; which place he 
hold till the acce-ssioii of Mary, having b<*eu held in iiiueh 
esteem by Hour), ISdward, Soiueispt the pjotector, and liis 
patron the lord Ciomwell. fn 1539 he published a eoirection 
of the translation of the hible, after tlie best evamph**, whi(*h 
was dedicated to the king, printed in folio, and allowed to he 
read in the chuicltcb; hut after the l.ill of (b'oimvell, in 1519, 
the printers of the hbiglish bihlewere lunimitted to prison, and 
punished at the instigation of the bis1u»ps; and Tra\cTier, as u 
reward for his labours, was sent to the tower. Here, h«,\ve\er, 
he eoutinued but a short lime; foi liaving satisfactorily ac¬ 
quitted him«elf before' bis judges. In* was leleaNcd, and ie«tored 
to bis place, and coiitinued in the favour of ibe king to tl)e end 
of liirt life. About this time be w^as a meni)>ei of jwrliameiit, 
and much esteemed by all men of piety and woith. In 1616 
king Henry made a sj)eecb in paUiaineiit, wdierein he exhorted 
the members to charily, unity, und concord, and Tra\'eiu‘r em¬ 
braced the occasion to ]>uhlish a transkition of Hrasmus*, iii- 
titled, An Iiitroduciiou to (Jlirislian (^oiu'ord and Diiity in 
matters of rcdigiori. fn 155*eJ Mr Tiavcuier o]»taiued <i sj»cci'il 
or general licence, subscribed by king Kdwnid to pic.wh in any 
part of Ins dominions, iiotwitbsianding that lie had ntwer been 
ordained; and, availing himself of this particular pi iviJege, he 
preached from place to place throughout the kingdom, some¬ 
times before the king, and at other public places, w'caiing a 
velvet,bonnet, a damask gown, and a elmir of gold about Ids 
neck* jWhen queen Mary came to the throne, T^a^encr retired 
to hi$ eonntry house, called Noibitou-hall in Sim^, wh<*rc he 
remained till the accession of Elizabeth, to whom lie pi Chentod 
a congratulatory epistle in Latin; for wliieh she exceedingly re¬ 
spected him, placed great confidence in his fidelity, and nmt him 
lmti6 the commission of the peace for the county pf Oxford, 
where important concerns were entrusted to bis management, 
tut 1640, when he was made sberiff of the county. Jlis »‘leva- 
tion, the authority with wbicli be was now imcsted, di<l 
not inidtiea him to relinquisb his ministerial labours wbenever 
he foand an, Oppprtunity. Even while liigb sUeriff «f Oxford ^ 
county, he a|q>eared in the pulpit of St. Mary's chundi, with 
his gold chain about his nock, and the sword by hL side, and 
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prcftched to tlio scholars. On this occasion he iiitioduei'd his 
sermon in terms, which, howovor popular at that peiiod, sa¬ 
vours too much of rant for modern cars. “ Having arrived (says 
Travencr), at the mount of Saint MjiryV, in the stony stage 
where 1 now stand, I have brought you some fine biscuits baked 
in the oven of cliarity, and caret idly conserved for the chickens 
of the chinch, the sparrows of the spirit, and the sweet stval- 
lows of salvation.” A similar mode of ])rc.ichiug seems to have 
been fashionable in that age. 'rids celebrated reformer, and 
zealous puritan, died at his manor-house, at Wood-iafon, in 
Oxfordshire, July 14th, aged Re\enty years. His remains 
were interred, with great funeral solemnity, in the chancel of 
the church at tliat place. He left several works hehiiid him, 
particularly the Psalms of O.ivid, reduced to a form of prayeis 
and meditutiuns, with ceilain other godly orisons, 4Cc. K.c. 


WILLIAM WHirmOUAM. 

Tills resolufe non-eonfonuist was horn in Cliester, Ijal, 
and had his education in Brazen-nose colh'ge, Oxford. In 1515 
he be<*ame fellow of All-souls; and afterwaids, being consideied 
one of tlie best scholars in the nnivcisii), lie was ti.inslated to 
Olirist-church, then founded hy ITciiry In l.'iriO he went 

)i. his ti’ivels, and made the tour of Germany, France, and 
Italy, returning to Bnghmd about the close of Fduaid’s leign; 
but being soon after forced, by the bloody per,cciilion of the 
following leign, to flee loi his life, he letiied to Frankfort, and 
settled among the BnglUh exiles in that place, lie was tlie first 
ivlio took charge of the English congregation; but afterward 
resigned it to Mr John Ktiox. Whitthigh.im and bis associatiM 
!i iving comfortably settled their church at Frankfort, invited 
their brother exile,, who had taken refuge in other plaices, to 
join them, and share their comforts; but the arrival of Dl*. Cox 
and his friends utterly marred tlieii harmon), and inlrodticcd 
such discord, wrangling, and bitter contention, that many oi 
them were obliged, soon after, to lo<,k out a more eligible asy<- 
lam* Co* g.tii4 his party were strenuous adlnn’ciita to ifio 
Eughsb establl^biueut under Edward VI.; and, on their airivaJ 
at Frankfort, began to break tbi'ougb the simple order that liad 
been ao harmcguously agreed upon % the English congle^tiop. 
, Some of this imperious party having, without the consent or 
ktlowledg^lljf the congregation^ taken possession of the polplt, 
rend the Ijwlfeli litauy, and Co* and the rest of hit frieifdt 
answeredby lyhich original deteriniitatibn of the 
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congivgHtiou was broken through. Mr Whittiugham, uudei 
tliosc circumstaticcs, publicly €*xpressed his opinion, that Du 
Cox and his friends, ha\ ing usurped a power incojnpaiible witlt 
the rules ori^nally laid down for the governing of the congre¬ 
gation, ho Iwd it lawful fur hiniself, and all who adhered to the 
original ooAstitutioii of tlie eongregaliou, to withdraw, and join 
some other church more congenial to their \iews. But Cox 
was anxious to prevent them, deehiring that they ought not to 
be allowed. Whittiugham conbid<‘ied it both cruel and tyr.tii- 
nical to force men, against their coiiscionees, to acquiesce with 
all their disorderly proceedings, and challenged the whole party 
to dispute the matter before the magistrates; and when this 
could not be obtained, as a last effoi t towards a reconciliation, 
he propob(‘d to refer the whole concern to four arhilrutovb, two 
on each hide, to determine with whom the fault lay, that they 
might vindicate themselves from the charge of schism; but tliis 
offer Wild also rejected, and N^hittingham removed to (Jeueva, 
where ho was invited to become pa*'tor to the English eliureh 
in that place. After some liesitatioii, by the ]>crsuasioii of John 
Cahdu he ticeeptcd the offer, and was ordained by the laying 
on of the bands of the presbytery. During his abode at Gene¬ 
va, be was employed, together w ith sca eral other learned tie 
vines, in translating th<‘ bible, whi( li was afterward called the 
Geneva translation; a pai*tieular account of ^vhich is given iu 
anotlier plaie. On the accession of Elizabeth, Whittiugham 
relumed to England, and was ajipoiiited to accompany the eail 
of Bedford on his diplomatic mission to t he Ei eneli coin 1. After 
Ills return, ho accompanied the earl of Wai wielv while ch.nrged 
with the defence of Newhav'on. There he was, for some time, a 
preacher; and though atfeulive to his miui^teri.il function, he dis¬ 
suaded his hearers fioin conforming to the <'i.i<*moines of the Eng¬ 
lish church. Warwick liad such a respect loi him, both as a man 
and a minister of the gospel, that lie p( rsuaded the queen to 
prefer him to the dcaiici y of Durham. 

As a preacher he was highly popular, and preached before 
the queen in September 1563. During this year the dignita¬ 
ries of tbe church began to ui^e a conformity to the clerical 
babite with more intoleianl vigour than they had yet ou 

which occasion Mr Wliittingham wrote a most letter 

to the carl of Leicester, entreating him to use bis best endta- 
vours to prevent suck an unnecessary and grievous calamity. 

In this letter bo expresses himself with (‘onsidorabk^/T^dom. 

** I understand (says be), it is at last resolved upon 1%t we shall 
be compelled, contj^ary to our consciences, eimer to >vear the 
popish apparel, or be deprived of our ministry and ottr livings; 
and conxwlering the importance of the charge which almighty * 
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God has given us, with respect to the faithful dispensation of 
his sacred ordinances, {uid ,lhe strict account of our stewavd- 
ship which we must one day render to him, I cannot, for a 
tnoment, doubt which alternative to choose. would 

prove these fragments of popery to'bto matters of mere Indiffer^-. 
ence, and consequently such as may be imposed uj^n the church 
by tbe ipse dixit of the supreme magistrate, ought first to lirdvle ^ 
that'^iich things tend to the glory of God, that they are a^ee* 
able to his word of truth, tliat they promote the edification df 
his churdli, and that they correspond with that liberty of con¬ 
science wherewith Clirist hath made his people free. For if the 
wearing of these remnants of antichrist he calculated to produce 
the very opposite cflFccts, then, in place of being matters of indif¬ 
ference, they become objects of awful importance, and fraught 
with the most alarming consequences to the church. For how 
can the glory of God, tbe edification of the church, or Christian 
liberty, be promoted by tbe use of those garments that the ene¬ 
mies of Christ have invented to ornament a system of idolatry, 
which God has everywhere denounced in his unerring rcvela-, 
tion ? What agreement can exist between the su[>erslitiou8 in¬ 
ventions of men, and the pure woi*d of the holy Lord God ? 
What ^>dification can proceed from a system, by whicli the spirit 
of God is grieved, the children of God discouraged and dis¬ 
countenanced, papists confirmed in their absurdities, and the 
flood gsites of every Romish abomination thrown open, once 
more, to deluge the country wth ignorance, immorality, and 
bondage, which neither we nor our fathers were, or ever will 
be, able to bear ? - 


“ Your lordship will easily perceive, that to use the ornaments 
and manners of the wicked, is to approve tlieir doctrines, and 
patronize their impiety. The ancient fathers, with one consent, 
acknowledge, that all agreement with idolatry, in place of be-^ 
ing indifferent, is absolutely and exceedingly permiil^ous. Wi' 
are told, however, that the use of ^he garments is hot littcnded 
to coimtenanec popery, but for good policy; but who ima- 
^no that policy good which decks tbe spouse of dhi^%i the 
meritripious robes of the Babylonish strumpet. Gp^#hy|d npt 
people of dd to retmn any part of the^ 3marinei4 of 
, the idhtinhiis nations for the salce of policy, but commanded 
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of God, at tlijs day, havo much *MUfc.e of foiii and trciubhn|r, 
when they see these relics of aiitichi isi set foitli under the ‘■elf- 
sarac pretence* For if policy be once admitted as a cloch lo 
screen these limbs of antichri^^t, wl»y may not policy also sei\c 
to cover the enormous bulk of tluit mass ofabomiiMbh coimi|>> 
tion? and, then farewell the simplicitj^ of tiuth, farewell h> pn 
rity, power, and spirituality. 4nd A^IJa( remains to be substi- 
tut<^ in their room Asstuedly itothhii* but ciowns and crosieis, 
oil and cream, imaj^cs and caudles, }>alius and be4ids, witii an 
endless catalojyne of such trumpery as decorates the harlot druiiK 
with the blood of the saints ^ 

“ Your lordship will peicei\ e how dt'plorable our ease must be, 
and how unequally wo liave been dealt witli, if such severities 
lie exercised af^ainst us wdiile ‘•o many papi>ts enjoy their liber¬ 
ty and liMugs, who Iiuao neilhei sworn obedience to tb<‘ queen's 
majesty, nor diseliarged their <luty to Ibeic misoiable (locks. 
These men triumph ov(*r U'*, and laugh to see us so unworthily 
treated; nay, they even bo«t)t, that the portion of ptqiery still 
retained in the clmreli, is an <'arnest that Ihc full harvest shall 
be forth-coming in due time. My noble lord, pity llic oppress¬ 
ed, the persecuted, and disconsolate clinrcb of Christ; hear the 
groaniugs of the children of God, thii sting foi the water, and 
starving for want of the bread of life. 

need not appeal to the word of (Sody or tlir histoiy of the 
primitive church, your lojdsljip can judge betw-een us and our 
enemies; and if wc only sock the gloiy of God, th6 edifuation 
of his people, and that liberty wdiicli ajiperlanis to us both .»s 
peaceable and loyjJ subjects to her majisly, and woishippeis oi 
the only true God, pity our case, I beseech yon, and use ^oui 
utmost endeavours to secure to us so rcasouahle a request.” 

What effect this generous letter produced, wc li.ivc no me<iris 
of ascertaining. Mr Wliitfingliam was well known at court 
for a man of excellent chat acter aiul admirable abilities, and 
secrotd^ry Cocil being made lord treasurer, h<> was nominated foi 
the secretary’s phue, aud might have obtained it if he had made 
interest vsitli his noble friend the earl of Leicester; but having 
no anxiefy for com t preierineiit, ho put himself to no trouble 
about the matter. It is said that Wbittingbam withstood tbe 
order of conformity for some time, but afterwards subscribed; 
but so long as Grindal lived, who, towards tlic close of his lif% 
connived, at (be puritans, Whittingham and his brethren, in the 
province of Torii, were not much molested on the score of non¬ 
conformity. But Dr. ^udy s was no sooner made archbishop 
than be was brodgbt into troubles, from which the stroke of 
death alone c^ula ddlver him. Jn 157*7 the new archbi&hon 
resolved to visit the wimlo of bis province, and began with 
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Durliam, wliorc Wliittingliam had obtained a distmgnishcd 
putation. lie had been ordained at (Jeneva according to the 
rules and ceremonies of that clinrch. Tlic charges brought 
against him contained thirly-flvc articles; but the principal 
charge was his not being ordained in conformity to the Knglish 
service-book, Whittinghain refused to answer to tbc charge, 
and stood by the lilcs of the clinrch »if Ibirham, denying his 
authority to \ isit that church; upon which lie was excommuni¬ 
cated. WJiittinghani a]>}>ca1ed to the queen, who appointed a 
commission to invcsligatc llie mailer, lienr and dnlorraiiic ilio 
validity of his ordinaiion, and inquire inlo the other misde¬ 
meanours. JJeiiry, carl of Ilniilingtoii, lord president of the 
jiorlli, and Dr. 11 niton, di'an of York, wdre appointed for tliis 
service. The earl was friendly lo the puritans, and Dr. Hut¬ 
ton was somewhat allied to the principles of Wliittingham, and 
boldly deelarcd that he w'as onlainiHl in a b<‘tlor manner than 
even the archbishop himself; so the matter rested as it was be¬ 
fore. The archbishop, enraged to he llms defeated, obtained 
another comraisKioii, <lireetcd to himself, the bishop of Durluiin, 
the lord president, the chancellor of the diocese, and some 
others on whom he could rely, to visit the ehurcli of Durliam, 
and the design was to deprive him, as a mere layman, in con¬ 
sequence of Ills foreign ordinaiion : Put Wliitliiigham produced, 
before the commission, a certificale, under the hands of eight 
perseMs sclting fortli the manner of his ordination, in these 
word". “ It plea>,ed Goil, hy the sntTerages of the whole congre¬ 
gation st Geiie\a, orderly to choose Mr W. Wliittingliam unto 
the olliei* of pnsiehing the word of God, and luinislcriiig the 
saeramenls; and he was admitted minister, and so published 
with sueli otlier eereinonies as arc there used and accustomed.’^ 
ll ivas llieii ohjeeted, tliat the certificate made no mention of 
b;shops or superinlendciits, nor of any exlornal solemnities, nor 
even of the imposition of hands. Put Wliittingham offered to 
prov<* hi‘. vocation lo be tlie same as that of all otlicr ministers 
at Geiieia; and the president said, I caiinol, in conscience, 
agree to deprive him for lliai causi^ alone, which) added he, 
would he iM taken hy all the godly and learned, both abroad and 
at home, that we suffer popish massing ])riests in our ministry, 
while we disallow of ministers ordained in a reformed church. 
The commission was therefore adjourned, and never again re¬ 
newed. 

The archbishop’s procedure was obviously invidious, and 
sutik his |<epuiation both in town amd country; and the Oxford 
Jiistoria^aava, that Wliittingham did essential service to his 
conrit,r)r/^0t only in opposing the popish rebels in the north, 
b 1 a||fO III reiMdling the arenoisbop of York from visiting the 
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church of Durham; yet he denominates him a luke-warm con¬ 
formist, an enemy to the habits and ceremonies of liis own 
church, while an active promoter of the Geneva doctrine and 
discipline, and brings many serious charges against him for 
works of impiety. Some of which are the following: 1st, That 
he caused several stone coffins, belonging to the priors, and 
laid aside in the cathedral of Durham, to be taken up and used for 
troughs for horses and swine, and applied their covers to the 
paving of his own doors. 2d, That he defaced all the brazen 
pictures and imagery work, and used the stones in building a 
washing-house for hiuiKclf. 3d, That he took away the two 
hol^ water stones, of fine marble, very artificially engraven, 
with hollow bosses, curiously wrought, and cmjdoyed them in 
steeping beef and salt fish. 4th, That, he caused the image of 
St. Cuthbert, and other ancituif moiiiimcuts, to be defaced. 


The truth is, Mr Wliiltingliain could ii^^ver endure any thing 
belonging to a moinistic life. How farAliis weighty charge is 
correct we know not; and supposing i1 literally true, how far he 
was censiirahle for these atormous impielics the reader w’il! de¬ 
termine for liimself. His encmie'* have einleavoured to reproach 
his memory. Witli this obvious intent Dr. BoncTafl says, that 
Whittiugliani, and the rest of his Geneva accomplices, urged 
all states to take iii|> arms and reform th<<m»el\es, i itlier than 
suffer such idolatry and su]>er'<tition. He has, iievertlieless, 
obtained, from all impartial men, the noble eliaraetcr of a truly 
pious niuu, o]>poscd to all sujMjrstitlon, an excellent preacher, 
and art oruatneni to religion and learning. He died while the 


validity of his Geneva ordination was still depending befo*'c the 
queen’s commission, June lOtli, 1579, in the sixty-fifth year of 
his age. 

Mr Wliittingham wrote prefaces to several leju*ned works, 
as Godman’s book on the Ohedienee due to the civil IMagis- 


trate; &c. He also published several translations, and turned 
part of the Psalms of David into metre, wliich arc still used 
in tlio church of England. His part of the work is marked 
W. W. alibugst which we find psalm 119, as may be seen 
iu the Common Prayer Book. Thomas Stcrnbold, John Hop¬ 
kins, and Thomas Norton, were engaged in the rest of this 
service. 


BERNARD GILPIN, B. D. 

This extraordinary mdii;idual was born of aja ancient and 
honourable family at |keutmire iu ^l^tmorelandi in the year 
9 a F 
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ISlt, and educated in queen's college, Oxford. Here I^c studied 
witli pelrsevering ardour; and the proficiency lie acquired cor» 
responded with his great Exertions. Having set his heart on 
the study of divinity, he made the scriptures liis principal rule, 
and director; and that he might the better acquaint himself 
with their sacred import, he was ahxious to improve himself in 
the knowledge of the Greek and Hebrew languages. His in¬ 
dustry soon procured him the character of a young man of ex¬ 
cellent parts arid considerable learning; while tlic mildness of 
his disposition, and tlie elegance of his manners, procured hirit 
the love and esteem of all his acquaintances and associates. 
Ho took his degrees in arts at (he usual time, and was elected 
fellow of the college. His reputal ion was even such, that he 
was selected by cardinid Wolsey to supply his new founded col¬ 
lege. Gilpin, brought up in the jiojiisli religion, still continued 
an adherent to that superstition, in defence of which he held a 
disputation with John ilooper, afterwards bisliop of Worcester. 
But after the accession of king Edward, Peter Martyr having 
been sent to Oxford, delivered public lectures on divinity in u 
strain to which tlnit university had been little accustomed. Ho 
attacked the Romish superstition witli such energy, tliat the 
popish party became alarmed, and consequently united in the 
defence of their tottering edifice. The cclelmity of Mr Gilpin's 
character in the university, induced the popisli party to solicit, 
with the most pressing anxiety, his assistance in defending 
the church from tlie audacious attempts of her reforming an¬ 
tagonists; but found his zeal in this particular less fervent than 
llicir own. He had never been a bigotted papist, nor had be 
ever an opportunity of informing himself thoroughly concern¬ 
ing the docl-'ines of the reformers; only, in Ms dispute with 
H wiper, he laid discovered tliat many of the Icnets, held by the 
Romish church, were not so well supported by scripture as be 
had imagined. Under tlieso circumstances, he hung in a sort - 
of doubtful susfMJnsc, and considered himself but ill-qualified to 
defend cither side in a public disputation His inclination was 
rather to stand by, as an unprejudicofl, but attentiili observer, 
ready to embrace the truth wherever it made its appearance. 
To the pressing importunities of his frilimds, however, at last 
he gave way, and on the following day made hfi^ public appear¬ 
ance against Peter Martyr. 

Thus drawn into the controversy,. rather against his inclina¬ 
tion, Mr Gilpin was resolved to bring his old opinions to ^the 
test, and see iiow far they could be supported by the sacred 
Ipracles, fi^t he might learn whether they wore grounded on truth. 
In* that'lied hitherto been involved iti error. For this pur¬ 
pose, he had resolved to all shifting and cavillings auq fol- 
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low the truth, from whk'h he was determiued no cotisideraiiou 
oil earth should make him swerve.' The disputation liaviiig 
commenced, he soon found that the arguments of his adversary, 
enforced by the sacred authority of scripture, were loo strong 
for him; nor could he help acknowledging that they were of a 
very di^rent nature and eomplexion from the fine spun argu¬ 
ments, and forced interpretations, tii wliich he had hitherto ac¬ 
quiesced. The disputation of consequence was soon over; Mr 
Gilpin had too much honesty to defend suspected opinions, and 
publicly acknowledged that he could not maintain what he had 
undertaken to defend, and that ho would enter no more into 
disputation till he had gained a full information of the merits 
of the controversy; which it was his greatest anxiety to obtain. 
'* ' Ilis mind, thus shaken by the arguments of his antagonist, 
his first step was to commit their substance to paper, 
and examine the points in dispute, particularly those on 
which he had been the hardest pressed. At the same time, he 
began, and proceeded, with singular assiduity, in examining the 
scriptures and the writings of the fathers wherever they bore on 
these controverted opinions. The consequence was, a thorough 
conviction, that many grievous abuses, and scandalous corrup¬ 
tions, existed in the Roman church, which it was desirable to 
have reformed. 

Mr Glljiiii was urged, by his friends, to leave the university; 
hut he had too just an opinion of the iiiiiilsterial work to rusli 
into it without proper qualifications. 11c considered more 
learning than he had tlicn attained indisjiciisubly necessary, 
particularly in an age of controversy; and that protestanism 
could not suffer more from its open enemies, than it w.is sure 
to do from the rawness and inexperience of its teachers- 
Titese considerations detained him at Oxford till the thirty- 
fifth year of his age, when ho was presented to the vicarage of 
, IJ'forton, in the diocese of Durham, 1552; hut, in the meantime, 
he wstfi appointed to preach before king Edward at Greenwich. 
Mr Gilpin had resolved to improve so fair an opportunity of 
publicly reproving the avarice and scandalous corruptions of the 
timc9, and had accordingly su’ranged his discourse for that pur¬ 
pose. He introduced his sermon with a sharp attack on the 
^clergy, He was sorry (ho said) to observe amongst them 
such shameful negligence, and manifest indifference, it' dis- 
oWging "the duties of their office—Duties of the first imjiort- 
aUce to.th^ people, whether they, were considered as individu¬ 
als, or as hr^ches of the community; whether the^e duties rc- 

f arded their soul or their bodies, theii* happiness h^eer Iiereaftei: 

)uticB, the conscientious discharge of which would .one day he 
rewarded with i5he approving smile, and the honourabli! dcclara”- 
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tion of, * Well done, good and faithful servants, from him in 
whose favour Is life ;* Duties, moreover, the neglect of which 
must unavoidably subject unfaithful delinquents to the most 
awful responsibility. Their bustling anxiety, care and ambi¬ 
tion, is to get possession of as many livings as can be obtained, 
and at the same time to perform none, or almost none, of the 
duties required. One-half of them are pliiralists and non-resi¬ 
dents; in either ease, how is it possible that these most import¬ 
ant, these most responsible duties can be performed; and what 
a lamentable consideration must it be, to see the inhabitants of 
whole districts thus perishing for lack of knowledge, while their 
instructors are far off, or lolling in indolence and luxurious 
ease ? Should not the shepherd feed the flock ? But what, if 
possible, is still more insuflerably disgusting, is to see these 
same pluralists, these pleasure-hunting non-residents, defend¬ 
ing their criminality, by quoting the laws of men in direct op¬ 
position to the laws of God: For if any such laws exist, tliey 
must bo remnants of popery, and ought therefore to bo repealed, 
that these negligent and woolfish shepherds may no longer have 
it in their power to plead so miserable and unworthy excuses; 
for so long as men’s consciences will permit them to hold as 
many livings as they can possibly attain, and perform none of 
the duties thence arising, it is vain to look for the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness amongst their wandering and neglected 
flock.'j.” 

From the clergy he turned to the court, and observing that 
the king was not present, he was under the necessity of iutro^ 
ducing that part of his sermen, by expressing his sorrow, that 
those, who, for example’s sake, ought to have been present, had 
absented themselves. “ Business (he said) might poi'haps be pled 
as an excuse, though, for his own part, he could not conceive 
how the service of God could hinder any part of the ordinary,, 
business of life; and if bis voice could reach their ears, he should'; 
willingly make them hear, even in their chambers; but that 
being impossible, he was determined they should hear him by 
proxy; and having no doubt but what he said would be told 
them, he would take tlic liberty of addressing their seats.” 
“Great prince (said he), you are appointed by God to rule 
and govern this land, permit me then to call upon you in behalf 
of your injured and much-neglected people: You have it in 
your power to redress their grievances, and these are many. 
All dispensations for pluralites and non-residence ought to be 
withdrawn, and every pastor permitted to hold one beneflee, and . 
one oalyi as far as possible, every clergyman ought to be 
obliged to, do bis duty, or give- place to others who will do so 
with eoni^cientious alacrity* i A glance of your grace’s eye ovor 
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the realm would he of more service thaB a thousand of these 
luke^warm and idle preachers that disgrace the pastoral roll of tlio 
country, and must continue that disgrace so long as the nobility 
and patrons of the church are permitted to make merchandise 
of the gospel, by disposing of their livings, without regard to 
character or qualification, providing they can obtain the highest 
remunerating terms. These evils ought to be removed; and 
were your grace to send out surveyors to see the shameful man¬ 
ner in which benefices are bestowed, their report could not fail 
to’'convince you of the necessity of correcting them without 
loss of time. And I must tell your grace, that all these evils 
will bo laid to your charge, unless you exert the authority with 
which you arc invested, to remove or amend them. For my 
p'art, I have resolved to do my duty, in apprising your grace of 
the corruptions and abuses that everywhere prevail in the 
church;, and I pray God to direct your heart to regulate and 
amend them.” 

In addressing the nobility and magistrates, he told them: 
“That having received all their powers, their honours, and autho¬ 
rity from God, he expected they would exercise them for the 
purposes for which they had been bestowed: That they would 
demean themselves as patfons of virtue and discouragers of vice, 
a terror to evil-doers, and a praise to them that do well: That 
from the ambitious strivings for these carnal things, which he had 
observed at court, ho was afraid that they were not considered 
in their true light: Tliat the most careless observer might per¬ 
ceive, that a spirit of avarice, as well as of ambition, had crept 
in amongst them; That the country cried out against their extor¬ 
tions:—And that, when the poor came to London to seek for jus¬ 
tice and redress, the great men would not sec them till their 
servants had first been bribed for that purpose. Oh ! said he, 
with what cheerful hearts, with what tranquil consciences, might 
‘.^noblemen retire to rest after a day sjicnt in listening to the com- 
' plaints, and redressing the wrongs of the poor; while their ne¬ 
gligence, in performing tins honourable part of their duty, obliges 
injured poverty to search after justice amongst the lavt^'crs, who 
q[uiokly devour every thing they have. Then let me call 
upon you, who are magistrates, and put you in remembrance of 
a truth that merits your serious'consideration, namely, that if 
you hUve a legitimate claim upon the people for obedience, they 
arc equally entitled to your care and protection. The obliga¬ 
tion is reciprocal; and though it be true that they cannot so 
easily enforce ^their claim, yet, know ye, that if you deny them 
that protection^ 06d wilFassuredly espouse their cause agmnst 
you. And now, ^ it, be inquired from wliat fountain springs 
up all tbcsc^itier Watfprs, \^at baneful root shoots forth all 
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these ]^isonoas branches, I answer^ axmice. It is this that 
makes the unworthy iiobleman the tyrannical magistrate, the 
time-serving pastor, and the all-devouring lawyer/' 

Having thus freely addressed his aiulicnce, he concluded 
his discourse, by exhorting all to consider these things; and that 
those who found themselves culpable, would scriou^y set about 
amending their lives. In this way Mr Gilpin commenced his 
ministerial labours. He considered himself, in some degree, 
chargeable with those vices, which, knowing their existence, 
he failed to rebuke. His plain-dealing, on this occfision, there¬ 
fore tended rather to recommend him to the notice of men of 
rank; and Sir William Cecil presented Lira with a general 
licence for preaching. Soon after this he .look up his residence 
amongst his parishiemers, and, with becoming seriousness, com¬ 
menced the duties of llie pastoral odice; and though he availed 
himself of his licence to preach occasionally in different parts of 
the country, he still considered that his own parish required the 
principal part of his labours. Thougli fully resolved against 
popery, as yet he had not discovered the doclrincs of the refor¬ 
mation in their clearest light; and not being thoroughly settled 
in some of his religious opinions, he became difTideiit and un¬ 
easy in his mind. He thought he had engaged in the ministry 
before he was suflicicutly qualified; and having, for a long time, 
been anxious to travel, that he might have an opportunity of 
conversing ivith learned men; and being advised by bishop 
Touslal, Ills kinsman, to spend a year or two in Germany, 
France, or Holland, he resigned his living, and set out for Lon¬ 
don to receive his last advice from the bishop, and so embarked 
for the continent. Upon his arrival in Holland, he travelled to 
Mechlin to see his brother George, who was prosecuting his 
•^^tudies in that place. Afterwards he went to Louvain, from 
which he made frequent excursions to Antwerp, Brussel^ 
Ghent, and other pl ices, where he usually spent a few^ weeks, 
with persons of reputation, both papists and protesfeinls. , Bui 
Louvain, being accounted the best place for the study of divinity, 
was his principal residence. Hero some of fihe most cclebrai^l 
divines, on both sides of the question, resided, and the most im¬ 
portant [joints in divinity were frequently discussed with 
freedom. ... 

Mr Gilpin’s first business was to get himself introduced te^ 
men eminent for learning, to whom bis pleasing address, and 
literary attainments, were no mean recommendation. He at¬ 
tended all public I’eadings and disputations, committed' 
thin^ inaterial to writing, re-examined all his opinions, prqpps- . 
cd his dnubts privatel}^ ^ his ^ends, and in every respect 
a proper use of bis which means he soon att^ndd a 
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more correct view of the protestant faith, saw things in a 
stronger light, and felt great satisfaction in his mind from the 
change ho had made. After having spent three years on the 
continent, Mr Gilpin was fuller satisfied with regard to his for¬ 
mer Mrnples, and firmly convinced of the propriety, as well as 
the necessity, of the reformation. Accordingly, in 1556, he re¬ 
turned to England, notwithstanding that the persecution was 
still raging with unabating severity. Bishop Toiistal received 
his kinsman with great kindness, and soon after his arrival 
presented him with the archdeaconry df Durliam, to which the 
rectory of Easington was annexed. Mr Gilpin immediately 
repaired to his charge, and preached against the vices, the er¬ 
rors, and corruptions of the times, with uncommon boldness 
and conscientious severity, and bjr virtue of his office of arch¬ 
deacon, laboured incessantly to reform the manners of the cler¬ 
gy. But the freedom of his reproof, and the sharpness of his 
reprehensions, provoked the malice, and roused the indignation 
of many of his clerical delinquents, who exerted all their influ¬ 
ence and ingenuity to remove so troublesome an observer. 
With this view they found means to circulate their calumnies 
among the people, till it became a popular clamour, that he 
was au enemy to tlie church, a scaridalizer of the clergy, a 
preacher of damnable heresies, and that if he was suflPerea to 
proceed in his mad career, religion would be totally unhinged 
by such doctrines as he was daily propagating. To realize their 
hopes of having him removed, a charge of heresy, consisting of 
thirteen articles, was drawn up, upon whieli he was accused in 
form before the bishop of Durham; but the bishop found means 
to protect his nephew from their malignity without endangering 
himself. However, the malice of his enemies could not rest so 
long as he continued to expose their negligence and unbecom¬ 
ing deportment; and Gilpin, to be freed from their malevolence, 
i'. resigned both Ids places. 

^ Soon after this ho was presented to the rectory of Houghton 
le Spring! The living was valuable, but the duty was labori¬ 
ous.*^ The parish contained fourteen villages, and the people 
had lorig been so destitute both of instruction and becoming ex¬ 
ample, that ignorance and superstition liad ne^ly expelled, 
every trace of genuine Christianity, and offered fair also to ex¬ 
tirpate reason and common sense. Nor could it be otherwise 
expeeted from the treatment they had received. Whether it 
was the effects of negligence or design it is difficult to ascer¬ 
tain; but eertaiti H is, that the change of religion, which took 
place on the accession of king Edward, was not known in that 
parish or eonntry-^de at the death df that prince. Mr Gilpin 
was grieved to see ignd^nce and vice so lamentably prevalent, 
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but did uot despair. He enoouraged himself in the power and 
promise of God, and set about the strict performance of his da**- 
, 1^. The people soon wrceived that they had got a teacher very 
different from those they had formerly been accustomed to at- 
' tend, and they crowded around him, and listened to his dk- 
courses with patience. 

Knowing the temper of the clergy, he was now more cautious 
than lieretofore lest he should give them offence; more cautious 
indeed than he afterwards approved of, for he often taxed his 
behaviour, at this time, tvith weakness and cowardice. But his 
caution was of little or no avail, for his enemies accused him a 
second time before tlie bishop, who again found means to pro¬ 
tect him from their malice. From this time, however, his 
nucleus favour towards him began visibly to decline; and the 
better to evince his dislike of heresy, and the conduct of his 
nephew, he struck him out of his will, tliougli he had made him 
his executor. The loss gave Mr Gilpin very little uneasiness; 
he was sorry that the bishop should have been offended at what 
he considered the discharging of an imperious duty, and would 
have given up almost any thing to satisfy Iiim but a good con¬ 
science, which ha considered the best friend, and the most 
agreetmle companion, and he had determined never to ]^)art with 
it to please hny man, or body of men. 

In the meantime, his enemies were so enraged at their second 
failure, that they caused thirty-two articles to be exhibited 
against him before Bonner. At last they had got the right sow , 
by tiie ear. Bonner, who was formed by nature for an inquisi¬ 
tor, extolled their laudable concern for religion, and promised 
them that he would have the heretic at the stake in a fortnight. 
Mr Gilpin, who wfis well aware of the bishop’s summary mode 
of despatch, received this information with great composure, 
and prepared himself for the worst. Laying his hand on the 
shoulder of a friend, he said, “ They have prevailed against me 
at Iftst. They have accused me to the bishop of Lonoonjr from 
whom there is no escaping. God forgive their malice, and 
grant me strength to undergo the trial/? Then calling hid ser¬ 
vant, lie ordered a long garment to be provided, in which be 
might make a decent appearance at the stake, and that it might' 
be done immediately, as he knew not ho^ soon he might have r 
occasion for using it. Mr Gilpin had scarcely completed his. ' 
arrangements when he was apprehended, and set off for Lopdoh 
without tlie smi^lest hope of being again relieved :|^om j|be;' 
ipalice of his enemies. In the course of his journey he h^ one ^ 
of his legs broken, .wMeh naavoidebly retards^ bis; ihavch; 
His conductors took oeN^^on, fiem this misfortune, td retort , ' 
upon him an expressii^n #]ui;h be had frequency made ^e of, 
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namely, “That nothing- Imppeu^i to won Imt what is intended 
for their good.” And being asked, l^jether lie believed Iii- 
broken leg was intended for his advantage ? lie readily leplied, 
that he had no reason to doubt it. Nor were In's Jiopes <lisap- 
pointed, for before he wa> able to travel, queen Mnv}’^ had tinisheil 
her course of blood, and Mr Gilpin thus .igaiii eseapeil Ihi* 
snares of ins enemies, mid i eturned to Houghton, througii crou ds 
of the people, expiv'slno the joy of their hearts, and their gra¬ 
titude to heaven for tliis singuUr interposition of divine provi¬ 
dence. Ilis unele, the bishop of Durham, died the followinir 
year; but the earl of Bedfoid reeominendcd him to qneei' DJiv- 
abetli, who oflered liiin iJie hisluipriek of Carlisle; mid th<‘ 
bishop of Worcester, his relation, urged liim to accept of it; 
but no argninents could induce Lini to act eontrarj to liis con¬ 
science. J)r. Ileylin iusinuafe%, that (iilpin’s scru])Ies, on tins 
point, would h.ive evanished, miglil ho hav’^e had the old tem¬ 
poralities undiiuiiiished; but here the doctor is cgi*egiously mis¬ 
taken, for the bisliojiiiek vv%as offered liim with tlie old tein]K)r- 
alities vmVimhiiahcd, Ilis piiiicipal reason for rejecting the 
proflered preferment, was liis ohjeetions to some points of eoii- 
formily. Bishop Pilkington, who succeeded Ins uncle in the 
see of Durham, connived at his non-conformity, and excused 
him from subserihing to tin* use of the habits, but could only 
screen him for a time; lor during tlie eoTitioversy coiiecrniiig 
the habits about I.>r»(i, he van deprived for Ids iioTi-coiiformity, 

1 bough it is probable be was no< long under 4*crlesias1 ieal cen¬ 
sure, seeing, the follovviug year, he vvms ag,in iioininaied to the 
bishoprick of Carlisle, and ottered also the provoi*tsl'Ip of 
queen’s college, Oxford; both of which he modestly didined. 
His heart vv'a- so set on tin* iustruetiou of the people, (hat he 
had no relish for ecdcsiastie il ])reforinen(. 

Mr (iilpiii continued for many years .at Houghton, and dit?- 
charged the duties of his ofUee without being ihrtlur molested 
WJipn ho first undertook the care of souls, he settled it as a 
maxim, in his own mind, to watch over their morals, to attend 
particularly to tlieir instruction, and do all the good in his 
power. His future endeavours were therefore wholly directed 
to these important »>bjects; and the better to effect his purpose, 
ho endeavoured, in the first place, to gain the affections of the 
poOplo, and to obtain this witlion^ making any servile con pli- 
ancos. Ilk means, as well as the end in view, were laudable. 
Hi^i behaviour was frank without levity, lie was courteous 
and obliging without meanness, and insinuated himself into 
their good graces, not hy flattering,them in thciir vices, bu‘t 
by convincing them that ho really,pnd sincerely laboured for 
their liappiness both here and He was not satisfied 

!> 
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with the instruction he f^ve them in public^ but taught them 
from house to house, and oneouragcd his people to come to him 
with thoir doubts and difficulties^ lii this way he admonished 
the vicious, and encouraged the well-disposed; and, by the 
blessing of God on his faithful labours, an important change 
for the better was soon apparent throughout the parish. Bui 
it grieved his righteous soul to see the siirroundiog parishes so 
shamefully neglected by their spiritual ins|tructors. and in cou- 
6CiC|uencc so deeply sunk in ignoruiiee, superstition, and immor¬ 
ality, that true j eligitm, and a godly couversution, were almost 
unknown among them. Such indei'd was tlieir deplorable con¬ 
dition, that bishop Griudal found it necessary, in 1670, to pub¬ 
lish an injunction, n herein, among other things, he commands, 
“ That DO pedler shall be admitted to sell Ins wares in the porch 
of the church during divine service: That the parisli clerks 
shall bo able to read: Thai no lords of misrule, or summer 
lords and ladies, or any disguised j>erfeons. morice dancers, or 
others, shall come irreverently into the church, or play any un¬ 
seemly parts, with scofis, jests, wanton gestures, oi ribald talk, 
in the time of divine service.” Tin* bishop’s prohibition 
amounts to a positive proof that these disgraceful hcene« were 
common at that period in tlm see of Duiliam; and Mr Gilpin, 
that he might as far as in liis powej eoirect tlieso abuses, tra¬ 
velled regularly e\ery year tlirough tlie most neglected parishes 
of JSerthumbc’land, Cuinheilaiui, Westmoreland, and York¬ 
shire And tliat his own people ntiglit not suffer from his 
absence, ho was at the e\pcnce of keeping an assistant. There 
is a tract of country on the borders ui INurthumbcrland, called 
Rcadsdnle aii<l T^nedale, inhabited by a banditti who lived 
chiefly by [ihiiider. In this wretched place, where men were 
Airaiu to travel, Mr Gilpin spent ftome part of his time evei*y 
year, lie ]m<l fixed places and appointments htr prcachifig, fo 
which he punctually at'ended. Where there was a church ho 
made use of it, where none, lie preached in barns, or other 
large buildings, or in the ojien fields, and no\er failed of a largo 
cougvegafion. 

Having at one time made the requit»ito proparutions for an 
exodrsiou into these dcplorahlo jdaces, he received a message 
from Dr. Barns, bishop of Durliam, appointing him ip preach 
a visitation sermon on iho following Sabbath. He acq^uafnted 
the bisho[> with his engagements, ahd bogged hia lor^hip to 
him for that time; and receiving no answer^ concluded 
diial bia oxensr had bc^ adtnitted, and so proceeded on Ms 
jonnmyi hnt was not a little attoMahed, on his return^ to find 
himself atif^ndpd. Mae short, mter this he recei^ an 
order to meet the hishojp nhd number of his clergy j 
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wbich he di4> and was immediately ordered to preach. Mr 
Gilpin excused himself, by pleading his suspension, and tliat he 
was wholly unprepared; but lio excuse could he admitted, the 
suspension was removed, and accordingly Mr Gilpin, unpre¬ 
pared as lie was, had to mount the pulpit, where he preached 
upon the important charge, and awful responsibility of a Christ¬ 
ian bishop* In Lis sermon, after cousuririg, with iiusparing se¬ 
verity, the corruption and vices of the clergy, he boldly ad¬ 
dressed the bishop in these words: Let not your lordship ex¬ 
cuse yourself, by saying that these crimes have been committed 
by others without yonr knowledge; for be assured, luy lord, 
that whatever is done, either by yoursell’ in person, or by others 
in consequence of your connivance, is wholly your own: In pre¬ 
sence, tliercfore, of God, angels, and men, I pronounce you the 
author ol’ all these evils; and in that great day of general ac¬ 
count, 1 shall be a witness iigainst you, that all these things 
have come to your knowledge by my means; yosi. and all these 
men wlio have hoard me, will also witness against you.” 

Mr Gilpin^ frienOs were mueli alarmed for his salety: From 
the great fn^cdom lie liad Ubcd, tliey imagined that the bishop 
had now got that advantage against him which bis pnemies had 
so long wished t(> obtain; and when they expostulated with him, 
be only said, The Lord God rulcth over all; and if my dis¬ 
course answer the purpose intended, J am not very careful 
what be the coiisequonee& w'ith regaid to myself.” Mr Gilpin 
called on the bishop to pay his compliments, who, after some 
conversation, told Mr Giljuii, that he Jiud dctcriniiied to wait 
on him to his house; which lie aceovdingly did. As soon 
as he had coudiicted him into the p.irhmr, the bishop turned 
round, and taking him by llu' hand, said, “ Father Gilpin, 
I acknowledge you an' litter to 1 m‘ bishop of Durham, than 
J am to bo the parson of jour parish. I ask forgiveness for 
past injuries. Fatlicr, forgive in»*. I know yon have enemies; 
but so long as 1 am bisliop of Duvliam, bi' as-^ured none of them 
shall give you any farther trouble.” 

Mr Gilpin's benevidence anti hospitality were admirable, 
strangers and travellers found a cheerful reception at his house, 
all that came were made welcome; even when from home, the 
poor were fed, and strangers entertained as usual. Twenty- 
wwir of the poorest of las parishioners were his constant pen- 
siooers. Four times in the year a dirmcr was provided for the 
poor in general, when they received a certain quantity of corn, 
and a small aum of money; and lest the modesty of suffering 
individuals might prevent their reH^, be was at great pains to 
search them out; but the money beet laid out, in his opinion, 
was that which ciicotiraged itid|j^ry. If a p<ior man bad lost a 
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buHst, would send Lira auo(Lei‘; or wliou, at any timo, iLo 
tarroet had a bad crop, ho would remit a portion of his tythes. 
Thm^ as far ab possible, he took the burden of the parish upon 
himself; nor were hi-s generosity and bciiefieeuce confined to the 
hounds of his own parish, through the distant places where be 
preached, and o^<'n on tlio road, he still exorcised his usual lib'- 
eralify. 

Towards the close of life, Mr Gilpin went through liis labo¬ 
rious exercises with great uitficulty. By many years arduous 
labour and fatigue, bib eunstitntiou was worn down, and his 
health considerably impaired. In a letter to a frieinl, Ite says, 
“To sustain all these tra\e]s uo*d troubles 1 lane a very weak 
body, subject to many dihcascs, by the motions oJ’ which I am 
daily warned of my apj)roac!iiijg dissolution. My greatest gi'ief 
is, that my memory is almost gone; my sight, and also my bear¬ 
ing, fast failing me, with other ailments more than t can well 
express.” While thus stiugglin^ with old age, and a shattered 
conslittiliou, au ov iMU him down, with such violence, on the 
street, that thoiigii he survived the shock, he continued lame to 
the end of hi» life. 

During Jiis last illness lie signified his apprehensions to his 
friends, and spoke of death witli iiappy eoiiiposurc of spirit. 
Some few days before his departiiie, he requested that his 
friemh, his acquaiutanees and dejamdents, might be called into 
bij e. amber, irhere he delivered, to eacli of them, the pathetic 
admouiiious of a dying eliristiaii; and soon after finished n life 
of unremitting Lbour in the cause of religion and holiness, un¬ 
der the eousoling pro>peet of (Jiat eternal life, which God, who 
cannot lie, piumived. His death took place the -Ith of March 
1.383, and b. the si\tj-sixth year of hh age. 

Such was the haj>p> teruuiialiou of the life and tmi emitting 
exertions i>i' Mr Bernard Gilpin, wlnee leuriiiiig, piety, charity, 
and eonseicntioiis labours, have seldom been equailed in modorc 
times, flo was posscs^cd of a icady ecmprebcusioii, a powci- 
ful memory, and a profound judgment. IJc wm groatlv su¬ 
perior in tiie knowledge of languages, history and theology; 
ind so intent on the iustruction of the ignorant, that he waib 
usually e tlied the apostle of the north; and bis beneficence wat^ 

universal, that they styled him the father of the poor. He 
was a decided puritan and nou-eonformist in principle; but 
iiesilaied eoueerniug the duty of sci>arating from the chilrcb. 
P*iU of faitb and good works, he was accounted a saint even by 
liis enemies, and died lamented as he lived revered. 

By his last will and testament lie left one-half of his property 
0 the poor of Houghton, and the rest to a number of pooj: 
ichoho^s at the uuiverBi^iy^ bVom Ibis childhood Hr Gppin 
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Was inclined to, thoughtfulness, as will ap^^r by the following 
anecdote. A begging friar, coming a» a Saturday evening 
to his fatlier’a hottse, was received iijth great hospitality; but 
making too free with what was set before him, got disgastiugly 
intoxicated. Next morning, however, he ordered the bell to be 
rung for public worship, and from the pulpit attacked the vices 
of the a^e with unmerciful severity, particularly the disgraceful 
sin of drunkenness. Youn^ Gilpin, tlieii a child on his motheris 
lapi for some time seemed earnestly attending to the friaris dis¬ 
course, and at length cried out, with indignation, Mamma, 
do you hear that fellow how he speaks against drinking, and 
was drunk himself last night!” 

,,-Tho disinterested pains he took among the barbarous people 
in the north, excited in tlioir bosoms the warmest emotions of 
gratitude and esteem. Being once on his journey to Rcads- 
dale and Tynedale, he had his horses stolen through the care¬ 
lessness of his servant. The news were quickly spread through 
the country, and eVery one expressed the highest indignation, 
at the base transaction. In the meantime, the thief was rejoic¬ 
ing over his prize; but finding, by the general report, it was 
father Gilpin’s horses he had stole, he became exceedingly ter¬ 
rified, believing the devil should carry him off bodily for steal¬ 
ing the property of such an excellent man; and under this fear¬ 
ful panic, came trembling hack and restored tJjo horses. Stran- . 
gers and travellers were so kindly entertained, and oven their 
beasts were so well taken care of at Mr Gilpin’s house, that it 
' was humorously said, “ If a horse was let loose in any part of 
the country, he would soon find his way to the rectory of 
Houghton.” 


JOHN COPING. 

’’ Thi$ maltreated individual w;as minister near Bury, St. 
Spdxnund’s; a ssealous puritan of the Brownist persuasion, and 
aUci,almost unparalleled sufferer for non-conformity. In ISTfi 
’ hp was, brought into trouble by the bishop of Norwich’s com- 
and committed to prison at Bury, where he was charg- 
ed'^th mg^ntmning tlie following opinions: « That unpreachiug 
minist^^^efe dumb dogs; That whoever kept saints’ days 
were > ’Chat the queen,; having sworn to keep God’s 

law, and »ot;|bi|iith".hia glory as apj^jn,ted in the scriptures, but 
^d not, is peiS^ra4 f; That for si^ inonths he had refused to have 
owii child haptaxed#!!, becauwfvl^ fhad determined that none 
baptize it wh4 did not^'bat be would not ' 
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god-faUter or god^m^her on tbe occasion).”: Mr Coping 
yl^ftFUigy for these ofFences» .remained in prison, two years^ and 
refusing to conform^ was brought before jiwtice Andrew^ 
Xleoembcr ISTS, when the above false and malicious opinions, 
as they were pleased to call them, were proved against bind,, 
Mr Coping, continuing stedfast to liis principles, and resolved 
not to sacrifice ,a go<>d conscience on the altar of conformity, 
was remanded to prison; where remained almost five years 
more. Mr JJiias Tliacker, ariother minister of the same de¬ 
nomination, was his fellow-prisoner. After these two men had 
suffered this lingering and painful confinement, they were in¬ 
dicted, tried, and condemned, ibr Circulating certain books, 
said to be seditiously written, by Thomas Bi*own, against the > 
book of common prayer. Brown’s book, lor the circulating of 
which these men were condemned, was charged with seditioiij ’ 
inasmuch as it acknowledged the supremacy of the queen in 
civil matters only, not in matters (ecclesiastical, thereby sub¬ 
verting the constitution of the established church. The judges 
imd hold on this construction, on purpose to aggravate their of¬ 
fence to the queen, whom tliey knew to he extremely jealous of 
her supremacy, as the sentence passed upon them was founded 
Upon Ihe 33d BHk. against seditious libels, and for refusing the 
oath of supremacy. Having received the .sentence of death, 
they were both hanged at Bury, in the month of June 1.583. 
Such was the resentment, and even the madness of their jKjr- 
secutors, that they collected together all that could be found of ' 
Brown’s books, prior to tlieir execution, and burnt them before ^ 
their eyes. Under all these unavailing barbarities, the two 
champions of independence continued immoveable, and died 
sound in the faith, and with tlx; reputation of holy and un¬ 
blemished lives, it may be considered unfair to measure the 
transactions of those days of ignorance by tlu* standard of pre¬ 
sent failh or feeling; but to* hang men for circulating hookt?, 
while the writer himself was pardoned and set at liberty,’ 
appears more like implacable revenge than even the severity o£v, 
Justice. 
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With this view, they iiftaile ail the interest in their power 
amongst the memhers, and compiled a treatise, wherein their 
nnmerous grieveifnees were exhibited in one view. ’ This was 
drawn up by Mr Field and Mr Wilcocks, revised by a number of 
tbeir brethren, and entitled, An Admonition to Parliament; to 
which'were added, Beza*s letter to the earl of Leicester, and 
GuidtePs to bishop Parkliurst. The work contains the model 
of a Christian church, pointing out the manner of electing mi¬ 
nisters, their varie^us duties, and their equality of power, 
and then proceeds to expose the corruptions of the hierarchy, 
and the tyrannical proceedings of llie bishops, concluding with 
an humble petition to both houses, that discipline, better ac¬ 
cording with the word of (^od, and other reformed churches, 
ttiay be established by law. They proved, by incontrovertible 
evidence, the tyrannical government of the diurch, and the 
persecution by which it was upheld; but the doubt is, whether 
they would not have fallen into the same crr(>r had they suc¬ 
ceeded in their application -to parliament, and, like the then rul¬ 
ing ecclesiastics, also required an act of uniformity, which would 
have probably shifted this dangerous power into otlwr hands, but 
could be of no other advantage, unless we siijipuse that the new 
actors would have exercised their autjiority Avith more modera¬ 
tion. The truth is, toleration of opinion was by no means gener¬ 
ally understood at this time. This fatal error, which had for 
so many ages made havock of the church, was introduced by the 
clergy when weai-ied with the simplicity of the apostolic mode 
of governing by persuasion and rational conviction. They then 
began to imitate the Jewish system of priests, altars, sacrifices, 
and sacerdotal habiliments, with other imitations of that despotic 
economy, which the doctrines of Christ declared null and void, 
,and bis death rendered for ever unnecessary. 

Mr Field and Mr Wilcocks presented the admonition to parlia- 
plent themselves, for which they wore committed to Newgale; 
gnd the-book being already printed, went abroad, and passed 
.through four editions in almut two ycai-s, notwithshindiiig that 
tho bishops used tinur best endeavours to suppress it. Thc-two 
psti^hors were sentenced to one full yearns imprisonment; w'hicli 
*ih^ accordingly suflFered; but could not, even at that period, 
.dbtahl their liberty. They petitioned the lords of the council, 
al^'tb^^tibf Leicester, to endeavour to move the queen to 
order li^ration; but it does not appear whether they suc- 

Durinf :^eii, |piprisoament, Dr. "^itegift published his 
|jpg]|8Wer tu thC^l^mition, in wldilh!lte charges them with be- 
disturbers peace and godd dlfdct of the chtirch, wdth 
Ani^mips to tbiiwtalie. nnd Imldlilim^imbHshiniir. lUid abetting 
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many dangerous heresies. To these cliarges they wrote an am- 
mated reply, annexing very judicious and comprehensive 
,statement of their religions opinions. 

All their attempts to promote a farther reformation in the 
church of England having thus proved impracticable, the lead¬ 
ing puritans agreed to attempt it in a more j)rivate way. With 
this view, they erected a presbytery at WandRWt>rth in Sprrey; 
which being seated on the bank of the Thames, was convenient 
for the London brethren. This is said to ^ve taken place in 
1572. It is not precisely ascertained at wliat time these per¬ 
secuted individuals Averc liberated from prison, only that Mr 
Field, we find, was minister of Aldcrmary church in 1574; but 
his hai'dships were not yet over; for teaching children in gen- 
tlemen^s houses, contrary to the oi ders of tlie bishops, both he 
and Mr Wilcocks were banislied t<» the most barbarous places of 
Staffordshire, Shropshire, and Lancashire, or other places 
where his lordship observed they might be useful in reclaiming 
the people from the ignorance and cwovs of Home. The next 
account we meet with of this excellent divine is, that he was 
engaged with several other learned divines in a disputation 
with certain papists in the tower, in which he is said to have 
taken an active part, and to have collected and published an 
account of the same, after having been examined and approved 
by the persons concerned. In 1584 ho was again suspended by 
the bishop of London, for admitting an assembly fd* divines at 
hip house, among wliom several werq from Scotland, rhese 
divines being disaffected to tlie hierarchy, the assembly was 
considCTcd an uulau’ful conventicle. Mr Field was therefore 
suspended for entertaining tlioin, and tlie rest deprived for re¬ 
fusing t<i subscribe. Whether lie was ever restored to the ex¬ 
ercise of his ministry is uncertain. Tie died in February 1587, 
and his remains were interred in (h'ipplegate cliurch, London. 
Some short time before his death, Mr Field united with his 
brethren in subscribing the Book of Biscipliiie. 


JOHN FQ:?C, A. M.. . 

,, This celebrated author, befttir ki^own by the title of 
tyrologist, was born at Boston i|^IJ^heolnshire, in 1517... Oty- 
A ing to the early death of his faiWr,(- W seeaifwl marriage of 
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jwotry, and composed several Latin comedies upon subjects 
selected from the scriptures. For some time after he went to 
colleg-e, Mr Fox was strongly attached to the Fomish religion. 
Itis life was also strictly moral, he therefore rejected the doc¬ 
trine of justification tliroiigli the merits of Christ, considering 
that his own merit, alms-deeds, penances, and compliance with 
the cerembnies of the ehiirch, would afford him sufficient se¬ 
curity and protection. Afterwards, however, he came to be 
convinced of thei^false foundation on which he had erected his 
visionary fabric of defence, aiid fled for refuge to the blood of 
sprinkling, llis indefatigable researches into the history of the 
ehurch, the writings of the fathers, and especially iJje holy 
^scriptures, thoroughly convinced him of the immense difference 
that existed between tSic doctrines and praeiico of the Roman 
church aud those of the primitife chrislians. 

Anxious to become a competent judge of the controversy, 
which was now become general between the papists and pro- 
testants, lie studied incessantly. Living in a very solitary man¬ 
ner, and forsaking, in a great measure, the company of his old 
popish friends and acquaintaru'es, he soon became suspected of 
entertaining the reforming principles, and of being infected 
with heresy: But having found the truth, he became bold in 
its defence, and determined to suffer tlw loss of all things that 
came ill competition with his public profession thereof. This 
was no sooner known, than he was publicly accused, and ex- 

{ idled the college for heresy. His enemies indeed thoiiglit they 
lad dealt very favourably in suffering him to escape with his 
life. This took place in 1515, upon vihicli he was deserted by 
his friends and relatives, n ho, as he had been convicted of he¬ 
resy, thought it unsafe, aud for that reason were unwilling to 
countenance or protect him. In the nieantime, his father-in- 
law basely took advantage of this circumslanc », to withhold his 
estate wliicjli liad been left him by his lather. In (his hour of 
. extremity, while forsaken by Ids friimds, and oppressed by his 
enemies, Ctod had com^mBsion on him, aud raised him an unex¬ 
pected friend and protector, in Sir Thomas Lucy of Wai-wick- 
hb^e, who took him into his house, and made him tutor to his 
children, where he found a comfortable asylum from the ra^e 
of his enemies. While in this situation he married, but sull 
ooutuiued in Sir Tliomas* family till his pupils were grown 
up, when ho was again reduced to great straits, and glad to so¬ 
licit entertainment at the house of his fatber-in-Iaw, which, 
with considarablf^ difBcnlty, he sometimes obtained; and some¬ 
times also ho lived at his wife’s father’s in Coventry, till a little 
before the death of Idng Henry, that he removed to the metro¬ 
polis. After his arrival in London, he had no employment for 
0 Sm 
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a edtislderablt* time, aud wfw ato^alii roducwl to abtwluto peuui‘y 
and doatitiitioii. In th!^ deplorable eoiulition, a» lie was sitting' 
oito day in St. Paur?, pale, meagre, aud dejected from want and 
Stnrvation, witli a cuiiiileii.uiee ghastly iis that of a dying man, a 
person, whom he had no rccoilectiou of hav ing ever seen be- 
lore, came and sat down beside him, and accosting him with 
gi'eat familiarity, put a sum of m(>uoy into his hand, saying, 
‘*Be of good cheer Mr Fox, and use all means to ]Treservc your 
life; for, tic assured, that in a few da) s Ofil will give you a 
better prospect, aud provide* )ou with less precarious n]ean<> of 
subsist once.Though Mr Fox could never learn to wliotii ho 
was indebted for tli.it •»iovi<h*nti.il relief, in leestliun three days 
he was taken into the faiuilv of tlu* duchess of Kichmond, and 
appointed tutor to the c.irl of Surn‘y’s children, whose education 
had been committed to her chre. In this honourable family 
Mr Fov eontiiiucd during tlie remaining jiart of the reign of 
Henry VI [I., the whole reign of Edward VI., and part of that 
of queen Mary. Bishop G.irdiner, in whose diocese he enjoyed 
this comfortahle retreat, would liave willingly brought him to 
the stake, had not the powerful pniteclion of the duke of Nor¬ 
folk, who had been bis pupil, sa\(d him. It was with deep 
regret that Gardiner beheld the heir of one of the first families 
of Ettgland trained up in the pvuiestaiit f.utli under his infiu- 
cnce. This proud and jicrseeiiting prelate formed several de¬ 
signs and used various stratagems to effect the ruin of this 
harmless individual, till at last he had to iiy for his life, and 
tsike shelter in a foreign hind. 

The duke, who reveled him as a father, protected him so 
long as he was able, and took eare, when he removed, to pro¬ 
vide him with every thing ne< ess,iry for his comfort on tlic 
xoyage. lie *ct sail from Jpswich, in compmiy with his wife 
and ‘Otne other persons engaged in the same cause. The ves*- 
sel had scan’cly got ouu to sea when they were overtaken by a 
tremendous storm, which obligt'd them to return to the port, 
.\\ here the) landed next day. But Mr Fox had ju'.i got ashore 
wlicit he was apprised that the bishop’s vvarrant for his appre¬ 
hension had been emitted, and that tbe strictest seai’cb had boen 
made for him during his absence at sea. Upon this intelligence, 
be prevailed on the captain to put again to sea; which lie did 
immediately, though the storm hud not subsided, and they arriv¬ 
ed in safety at Newport, in Flanders, in two days. Thus had 
Mr Fox twice narrowly escaped tbe fiames. 

Fi*om Newport he travelled to Antwerp, Uien to Frankfort, 
where he got involved in tbe contentions excited amongst tho 
brethren bv the officious interference of Dr. Cox and hia party, 
wluch obliged the first settlors to remove to Basil in Bwitzer- 
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land, whither Mr Fox aoeompilnied them. Basil, at tins time, 
was accounted one of the first places in Europe for printing; 
here a number of the English refugees found employment 
in revising and correcting the press. - Mr Fox supported 
his family in this way; and here he laid the plan of his Acts 
and Monuments of the Martyrs, and had proceeded some length 
with the work, but reserved tlio greater part of it till he returned 
to his native country, where he could obtain the testimony of 
a greater number of witnfhsses who bad seen the transactions 
they attested. It appears, from the author’s own notes, that he 
W'as eleven years in compiling tliis great work, notwithstanding 
that lie was favoured with the assistance of several distinguisli- 
ed characters; among whom were Mr John Aylmer, bishop of 
London, Edmond Grindal, afterwards archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, and Thomas Norton, a higlily celebrated lawyer, who 
married archbishop Cranmer’s only daughter. From this last- 
mentioned individual our author received the greatest assistance. 
Grindal likewise furnished him with a great many documents, 
which, when digested and arranged, he found of important ser¬ 
vice. For this purpose, during Grindal’s exile, he had estab¬ 
lished a correspondence in England, by which means statements 
of most of the sufferings of the martyrs came through his hands; 
but so intent was he on obtaining satisfactory evidence for 
every thing introduced into this work, tliat he persuaded Mr 
Fox not to publish it till some opportunity could be embraced 
for comparing and correcting tlie documents sent over on tlic 
ground where the transactions look place. It was also by 
Griiidal’s advice that Mr Fox at first published the Acts of 
several of the Martyrs separately, particularly of such as had 
been supported with satisfactory evidence. Mr Fox had re¬ 
solved to publish the whole r/ork in Latin; but by tlie advice of 
Grindal, ho publislied it both in Latin and English, with the 
design of rendering it more generally serviceable to the public. 
It was first published in London, in one thick folio volume, ■ 
with the following title, “Acts and Monuments of these latter 
perilous days, touching matters of the Churche; wherein are 
comprehended and described the great persecutions and hor- 
'j*ible troubles that have been wrought and practised by the 
3oihish prelates, spwsiallye in this rcaJme of England and 
Scotfla:nda from the yeare of our Lorde a thousand unto the time 
now &c- The ninth edition of this work was publish- 

oii In Louddn, 1632, in three volumes folio, i^dth chopper cuts, 
the former ^Hions having^ had only/ivooden ones. 

Several have laboured to depreciafo the memory of " 

Mr Fox, by in^^nuatiiig that bis tajartyrology, contains many 
‘mi8represei!tntinii«^<md‘6aiselio<^. Dr. Golnor, evel* watchful 
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for an opportunity to vilify bis performance, and lessen his re> 
puta^iioii, charges him with ill-nature and disingenuousness, and 
that a vein of coarse satire and indelicate phraseology runs 
through the whole work: That he ought to be read with great 
caution; moreover, thatliis zeal was bitter, and that his passion 
and disaifection pushed him on to profanity. 

That Mr Fox evinces, in some parts of his book, a temper 
kindled into indignation, will not denied; but then it ought 
to be recollected, that the scenes, of merciless cruelty and un¬ 
speakable torment, lie has described, were many of them recent 
transactions, several of which, in all likelihood, passed under 
his own eye, and must therefore have left impressions on his 
mind which could never he obliterated; besides, though he 
escaped the flames of Sniithfield almost by a miracle, he had to 
drink a pretty large proportion of the bitter cup allotted to the 
faithful of that period—^all which circumstances taken into the ac¬ 
count, the wonder is not, that he sometimes gave vent to liis in¬ 
dignation at such diabolical procedure, but that he conducted 
himself, while describing these fieud-like transactions, with so 
much moderation as he has done. Mr Fox, like every other 
writer of memoirs, was subjected to the incoiiveiiieiicy of select¬ 
ing bis information from so many sources, that it was impossible 
for him to publish a volume of such dimensions with certainty 
that no error had crept into his narrative. He corrected, how¬ 
ever, all the mistakes that came to his knondedge in his next 
edition. What more could be reiisoiiahly expected ? Tyrants 
and persecutors, in all ages, have endeavoured to cover their 
atrocities with some plausible pretence. It is little wonder then 
that they should charge Fox with disingcnulty, ndio had tom 
off their veil pf hypocrisy, and exhibited them to the world in 
all their naked and hideous deformity. 

On this herculean performance Mr Strypb passes an honour¬ 
able encomium. Mr Fox (says he) has done essential service 
to the protestant cause, by shcwiTig, from ancient records, books, 
registers, and choice manuscripts, the continual eucmachments 
of the popes and their coadjutors, and the spirited resistance 
miflntained by learned and good men in evpry age and country, 
particularly under king Henry and <|uf?cn,Mary in England. , 
He hath preserved the memoirs of these holy men and women, 
those bishops and divines, together with tfieir histories, aGts,^|ufrer’- 
ings, and deaths, cheerfully submitted to flor the sake of ^hi^ist 
' and bis gosptd, and for refudng to cpiipjly with the pnjw <^c- 
triues and superstition. The world is infinitely indeb^d ^ Mr ^ 
Fox* continues he, for his painful and patient researches 
the yecords, areldeves, and m 

ters of stale, and othen hignlyfin^ inanascHp^,f'frdi«i^; 
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which he ha'« commiinicatedl ahiuidHnee of extracts in these 
volumes; and as his labours were incessant, so liis transcrip- 
‘ tions arc eminently correct.” 

No book ever inflicted a wound so deep and incurable on the 
Upmish system of superstition and bloody persecution; on which 
account, his talents, zeal, and labours, drew down upon himself 
the malice and unqualified midediction of all his catholic foes. 
Ilis name was inserted in a bead i*oll, or list of prescription, in¬ 
tended for a first sacrifice when the contemplated scheme of 
overrunning England should be accomplished. Mr Fox’s his¬ 
tory of the martyrs was placed in the common hAlls of arch¬ 
bishops, bishops, deans, archdeacons, and heads of colleges, and 
in- all churches and cliapels throughout the kirigdom;^ by order 
of queen Elizabeth. 

On leai’iiing that Elizabeth had mounted the throne of Eng¬ 
land, Mr Fox returned from his exile, «aud was received with 
great cordiality, and kindly entertained by his pupil the duke 
of Norfolk, who maintained him at l»\s residence, and settled a 
pension upon him by his hist will. In 1.572, when this unhap¬ 
py nobleman was beheaded on Towcrhill for his treasonable 
connections with the queen of Scots, he was attended by Mr 
Fox, and Dr. Newell dean of St. Paul’s, in his hist moments on 
the scaffold. After returning froni the conlirumt. Mi Fox was 
three years without preferment of any kind wluiteix‘r, as appears 
from bis letter to Dr. Humphrey, his friend and acquaintance; 
where he says, “ I still wear the same clothes, and remain in 
the sordid condition that England received me when I came 
from Germany; nor liave I clianged my degree and order, 
which is that of the mendicants or friar preachci*s, if you 
please.” Thus, with good-natured pleasantry, did lie reproach 
the neglect and iiigi-atitudc of the times. Jle continued, how- 
evei’;, till the year 1563 without tlie least preferment, when Se¬ 
cretary Cecil procured for him a prebend in the church of Sal- 
'^isbury; this, which with some difficulty he retained till his 
death, was all the preferment ever he obtained. Tic lived, 
hWever, many years after this in great esteem and favour with 
, per^s of high rank and reputation. Bishops Grindal, Park- 
/ hu'rst,^ Pakington, and Aylmer, Sir Fnincis Walsingham, Sir 
Francis iprake, Sir Thomas Gresham, were bis steady and 
po^erf^ frifihos; ^nd by their influence would have I'aiscd 
’ him preferment; but as be could not subscribe, 

and disapproved of the ceremonies of the churcb, be expressed 
Jiiis gratitufe' fSb^ir kind intentions, but liegged to be cx- 

%7'riu the year P^ker attempted to force the 

V clergy to conform torltdaf of the established church; and 
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tvasting that the capital would influeuce the country, began 
T<»^ith this London minister^: Judging also tliat Mr Fox’s conduct 
would, ill all probability, be followed in the city, he was first 
called, and examined on the following question': Will you 
promise conformity to the apparel, by law established, and tes*- 
tify your acquicfeccnce by subscribing Mdth your hand?” Hhrc 
Mr Fox drew from his pocket his Greek New Testament, say¬ 
ing, “ To this I will subscribe!” 

When the commissioners urged him to subscribe the canon, 
he refused, saying, “ I have nothing in the church hut a prcr 
bend in S^sbury, and much good may it do you if you take it 
from me.” , Whoever refused tliiis to conform were immediately 
suspended, and, at the termination of three months, depri'^ed of 
their livings. His ecclesiastic judges, however, were ashamed 
to deprive so celebrated an individual to whom so little liad been 
given. * 

Tlie queen having, at one time, been graciously pleased to 
gi’ant indulgence to several non-conforming divines. Fox pre¬ 
sented her majesty with a panegyric written in Latin; but 
ill the year 1575, he had occasion to address her on a very dif¬ 
ferent subject. In the course of this year the spirit of jiersecu- 
tion was wrought up to the most extravagant pitch against the 
anabaptists in London, ten of whom were condemned for the 
opinions they held; of v/hicii number eight were ordered into 
banishment, and the remaining two to be burnt. On this oc¬ 
casion Mr Fox wrote an excellent letter of admonition to the 
queen, in which he de]>recatcs rekindling the fires of Smith- 
field. from the consideration, that men, who err from ignorance, 
whicli all must do who adhere to their errors in defiance of 


death, are more the objects of pity than punishment, mote en¬ 
titled to instruction than persecution, unless we are determined 
to destroy the soul as well as t^ie body. I do uot write this, 
says he, with any design of favouring.or patronizing error, but 
to save the lives of erring men, f myself beinjg due, and to leave 
them an opportunity of re-considering their belief, of being better 
informed, and of retracting their erroneous opfuiops. His land- 
able endeavours, however, to soften ti^^igour.'df brer severity 
against these otherwise unoffending indiiidua!^ Were all to nel 
purpose; the queeu remained indexible^ and thdugh she alwayi^ 
culled him father Fox, :on tliis occk^on she gUve him. a fiat: de- 
niid, unless they would submit lio hqr «bspotic a'uthori^<f tvhicb, 
^they would not, and wei^o Wh htirirt 

' July d2d, 1675, to the «Vdrhsting/disgt:ace of thbrctj^j. | 
dlmractcr, and kingdquij pf this eroei and imperi^ut 
. was. a labonots student, a most 

strongly upf^aed tp Syciy act of 
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matters of religion.^ but being a noted and determined non-con¬ 
formist} his meritsvwere overlooked and shamefully^ neglected. 
Preferment, however, he had determined not to accept on the 
terms it was then bestowed; he ivas content with his prebend 
at Salisbury; while tlie richest mitre in England, according to 
Fuller, would have counted itself preferred by being placed on 
his head. His enemies were many; yet several of them hffvc 
had the honesty to acknowledge his powerful talents, his pious 
life, and manifold virtues. Even Wood denominates him a sa- 
g;^ious searcher into antiquity, incomparably charitable, and of 
an exemplary life and conversation; but a severe Calvinist, and 
a bitter enemy to popery. 

JChis celebrated author, and iiidelatigablo preacher, having 
spent a long and laborious life in promoting and in suffering 
for the cause of Christ, and the best interests of men, resigned 
his soul to God who gave it, in April I8th, 1687, and in. the 
seventieth year of his age. Ills remains were interred in the 
chancel of St. Giles’s church, Cripplegate, London, where, 
against the south wall, a monumental inscription was erected to 
his memory by his son. 


JOHN ELLISTON. 

« 

This pious, diligent, and faithful minister of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, had a benefice at Preston in Northamptonshire, 
where he laboured to reform his parishioners with the greatest, 
assiduity, both by preaching and catechising; but endured much 
trouble and persecution on account of his non-conformity to the 
c.eremonies of the church. His enemies wore men strongly at¬ 
tached to popery, who, hating the simplicity of the gospel as 
taught by Mr Elliston, complained to the chancellor of Peters- 
borough that be did not wear, the surplice, read tlie litany, nor 
use the cross iti baptism. For these weighty reasons he was 
indicted to stand trial at the assizes; where his case being heard 
before the judge, he was disunissed. But having left an account 
the troubles in which he was involved, we shall suffer Mr 
l^listo^ to speak for himself. 

«Saving been pastor at Preston (says he) only about ten 
wceks^and an:uous to instruct the people in the scriptural doc¬ 
trines ol retigloti to the best of abiUty, some of my parish¬ 
ioners, much to the Bomish ceremonies, complained to 

.vJDr. EUis, 'thei<^;^(E^llor, tbat It did not wear the siirplicc, read 

K litJitiy, or cross in baptism which I was cited 

re the j'udge at tW assize, bi|t acquitted and dismissed. 
•y:^e.r this they exhibi^d a,,charge, a^inst ipe to I)r* Scainbler, 

1^' e ' >s ‘ ' I. '» 
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bishop of Petersborough, oonsisting of sixteen articles. On my 
appearance before his lordship, February 10th) 1584, he asked 
me whether I would subscribe; and on refusing, treated me 
with much abusive language. 

“ The first article charged against me was, that I did not 
wear the surplice. I said I did not refuse it. The second, That 
I Ad not use the cross in baptism; and being asked wliy I did. 
not, I answered, because it was nowhere required in the word 
of God, the unerring rule by which the conduct of all Christian 
ministers, as well as others, ought to bo regulated. Neither, 
said the bishop, is it required wljat kind of boots you sbidl 
wear. To which I replied, the form or fasliion of my boots can 
give no olFence, there btsing no law, human or divine, for regu¬ 
lating that article of dress; hut Christian baptism is distinctly 
held forth by the author of our religion, witliont any such cere¬ 
mony as the sign of the cross, and to tliat original institution 
we do well to take heed, lest we draw down upon ourselves tlie 
plagues threatcued against all such as add to the already per¬ 
fect words of that inspired book. Here again the bishop scoffed 
and abused m$. In the next place, he asked why I cfitechiscd 
the aged as well as the young. To which I replipd, that hav¬ 
ing the charge of all, I considered it my duty to instruct all; 
and that cateciiising was one method, mid a very profitable one, 
fi'r <*onveying instruction to poi’sons of any age. Old people, 
he said, should not be catechised, they did not stand in need 6f 
it. 1 begged lie would encourage and promote, rather than 
binder good tilings. But, said ho, you omit the litany on Sab¬ 
bath days. I preach, said I, on Sabbath. But, said he, preach 
or not on Sabbath, llic litany must be read. But why do jrou ' 
, keep 2 )erswue back from the communion ? Because, I replied, , 
they will not submit to be examined. You must admit them, 
said the bishop, if they can say tlie Lord’s prayer and the 
coiamaiidinenis. Alter many otlvor charges, which I answered 
occasion served, 1 was suspimded, and informed, that unless 
I would subscribe, I should not rei^n in hia diocese. To this 
1 only replied, that the earth is the Lolrd*^ and he hath no 
doubt a place for me to live in; so I departed. , 

“ Or March 6th, ^he cited me again, alongf:- with several 
other ministers, rccpiiripg ,ns to Bubserike;. iwd 
was called a third time; put not, 

|ie, had depnye^ me bd^re I obnl4 m 
.therefore profited i^nst hta,bi^ti|||l||[UnPiSd appe^ed, 
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kindness and civility, though destitute both of learning and in¬ 
tegrity. If, however, you go about thus to discredit the con¬ 
scientious part of your clergy, be assure^d you will thereby dis¬ 
credit yourself. After this, though Petersborough was thirty- 
six miles from the place where I lived, I had seven journies 
thither in little more than one year. In April I went to London 
for an inhibition; and after ray return had to make another 
journey to Petersborough to have it served on, the bishop. In 
the meantime, archbishop Whitegift, on purpose to prevent me 
from prosecuting my appeal, had me cited before him on asccn- 
•sion day. When T appeared before his grace, two articles were 
charged against me—1st, That at morning prayer, on whitsun- 
jday, I did not read two psalms and two chapters, and then 
preach; and, 2d, That preacliing from the second psalm, and 
railing against my enemies, I affirmed that they would all be 
damned who troubled me. On hearing my answers to these 
charges, I was dismissed; but the fees of the pursuivants, and 
other expences connected with all these travels, &c., were very 
considerable. After this, I was called several times up to Lon¬ 
don, sometimes before Whitegift, and sometimes also before the 
bishop of London. These, my troubl(‘s, says Mr Elliston, 
pressed me down for almost three years, during which period I 
was obliged to travel ten times to London, seven times to 
Petersborough, many times to Leicester and Northampton, and 
once to Cambridge.** Tlie unavoidable cxpence attending so 
many journies, together witli a long deprivation of his office, 
brought this peaceable and moderate puritan to the verge of po¬ 
verty. The charges against him were so trifling, that they were 
ashamed to commit him to prison; but detei'mined on bis ruin, 
endeavoured to compass it by wantonly subjecting him to these 
troublesome and expensive travels. He was a member of the 
classes at Devontry, and frequently nttended ilu' associations of 
the puritans. It is thought he died in 1017. 


LATOENCE HUMPHREY, D. D. 

This o^l<^brated puritan was bom in Buckingbamshirc, jit 
Newport-Pagnel, about the year 1527. He had hife education 
atfivst in the.university of Cambridge, afterwards in Magda¬ 
len eoUi^e, Ox;ford, where he became perpetual fellow in 1552. 
^Having stia^d theology with uncommon industry, he entered 
into holy and remained at Oxford till, some time after 

^tho commencem^^tit of qbu^e%!Mary*e persecution, when he was 
^rmitted, by tjbe beads of the university, to travel into foreign 
parts for the spaqe.^.one year, on condition that he should 
i) ’ ■» 21 
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avoid every place sHS]>ected of Iicresy, and tlie company and 
eorrespoiidence of all who were, or had been, authors and abet¬ 
tors of heretical opinions.« 

Having thus obtained liberty to leave the countiy, he repair¬ 
ed to Zurich, where ho joined tlic English refugees; and failing 
to return at the end of the year, lost his fellowship. During 
his exile at Zurich, we find his name subscribed to a letter 
from the English protcstaiits in that place, addressed to tlicir 
brotliren at Frankfort, dated October 23d, 1554. After the 
death of queen Mary, Humphrey, having corresponded with the 
learned divines of Geneva, returned so much the Calvinist, 
both in doctrine and discipline, that the best character that the 
conformists could give him, but to which truth obliged them, 
was, that he was a moderate and conscientious mm-conformist, 
much commended for the purity of his life and conversation, 
and admired for his wit and learning. On his return ho was 
restored to his fellowship, and nominated l>y her majesty for 
iqueen’s professor ol' divinity in the Oxford university, having 
been considered the fittest person then in tin* kingdom for dis¬ 
charging the duties of that imjiortant oflice. Soon after this 
he took his degrees in divinity, and was elected president, of 
Magdalen college, against a pou'oriul opposition from the po¬ 
pish party. In tliis situation, ma7iy poisons, afterward famed 
for their literary acquirements, were brought forwanl under Ids 
care, of whom the famous Sir Thomas Bodlcy was one. 

In the following aceount of this celebrated divine, we shall 
have occasion frequently to mention his intimate friend, the wor¬ 
thy Dr. Thomas Samson, who, like himself, was highly regard¬ 
ed at Oxford, for liis ])ioty, learning, and zeal in promoting 
the Irne religion. Tlieir endearing qualifications and exertions 
were nevertheless insufficient to secure them against the rigour 
of the high commission for rejecting the popish garments. Ac¬ 
cordingly, Humphrey and Samson, wifh four other divines, 
were cited before archbishop Parkei^and his colleagues, at. Lam¬ 
beth, on the 3d of March 1564. On their appearance,, the 
archbishop, on purpose to convince them of the propriety of 
conforming, urged upon them the opinions of Peter Martyr and 
Martin Buccr; but still their judgments remained unconvinced. 
Tliey requested to he permitted to return to their duty; but this 
tlie archbishop, who liad determined to bring them before the 
cpuncil, promptly refused. After waiting his pleasure for some 
at Ijondon, they prepared a;petition> drawn up in an ele¬ 
gant but submissive style, ^bich they presented to pie afoh- 
,bishop,, the bishops of London, Winchester, EJy,,,and Lincoln, 
with other commissioners. > \ ^ 

Ih this supplication they expressed their, sorrdw that any djis- \ 
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sention should exist between them on so small a matlev as linen 
and troollcn, as they styled the cap and surplice. They expressed 
their satisfaction, however, that under the Captain of’ salvation, 
they all professed the same gospel, and held by the same laith; 
though in the matter of habits each followed the dictates of their 
own minds, where there was often room for liberty, but always 
for cfiavity. They urged the authority of Augustine, Socrates, 
and Thoodoret, to show that the great diversity of rites and ob¬ 
servances that existed in their times, did not mar the unity and 
concord of tlic cliurcli; and farther urged their claim to tolera¬ 
tion, from the consideration, that their consciences wore ten¬ 
der, and ought not to bo grieved Avitltounnecessary forms: 
That they themselves were very far from feng either turbulent 
or obstinate: That they neither studied novelty, refused to be 
convinced, or attempted to disturb the peace or unity of the 
cliurch : That things in themselves C|[uite indifferent might not 
always appear to bo so {iveii to gootl and peaceable Christians; 
and that the laAv, for restoring the ceremonies of the Romish 
church, was at Iciisl connected Avith, and assimilated to, those 
laws under Avhich our forefathers grt)5iued for deliverance. See¬ 
ing, however, you have taken a different a'ioav of these laws and 
ceremonies, we do not condemn you: Cluu’ity pleads, and, Ave 
have ground to expect you will listen to the moderation of her 
amiable arguments, in not condemniug us for exercising tlie 
same rights of conscience as avc cheerfully allow fo you, to 
others, and to all. They therefore beseech their lords!lips, if 
there be any fclloAvsbip in Christ, that they Avould folloAv the 
directions giA’^cu by divine inspiration concerning such tjiings 
as arc of themselves matters of indifference, in permitting every 
one to be fully persuaded in his oAvn mind. They wrote also 
to the earl of Leicester; but their arguraciils and condescension 
Avere of no avail; they were still obliged to continue their at¬ 
tendance. The commissioners Avero divided in their opinions, 
some Avcrc for onfoLcirtg tlic laAV of conformity, others wierc for 
conniving at their non-conformity. The archbisho]>, however, 
who was otherwise minded, on the 2lHh of April peremptorily 
declared, in open court, 'that they sliould either conform to wear 
the square cap in their long gowns, to wear the surplice with 
non-regent’s hoods in the choirs, according to ancient custom; 
and that they must communicate kneeling, and use wafer or 
unlbn'Yenqd'bread—otherwise there was no alternative left but to 
give ttp th^^ pl«fennent. To this they replied, that their con¬ 
sciences not suffer them to conform on these int(dcrant 

, terms, >vhafnT0r might be the consequence. For these reasons 
^ tliey Avero still continued in their conlinemcnt; but the brunt of 
the battle fell on Dr. Samson. 
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During this year, they were beveral tunes examined before 
the archbishop respecting the wearing of the Romish habits; 
when, among many other reasons, they urged the words of St. 
Paul, That as meat offered to idols ought not to be eaten, so gar¬ 
ments consecrated to idolatry ought not to be worn: That things 
indifferent in themselves ought not to be matters of necessity, for 
this were to change the very nature of such things, and deprive 
us of our liberty of choosing or refusing: For, added they, if 
%re are bound to wear the popish habits w^henever commanded, 
we may soon be forced to have our crowns shorn, and to use 
oil, spittle, salt, cream, with all the other papistical additions to 
the ordinances of th|^ospel of Christ. 

Humphrey and S®soii Iiaviug freely and fully given their 
opinions, with their declaration to abide by the same at all haz- 
'ards, a pacific proposition was drawn up; to which, after due 
consideration, they both subscribed, with this reserve, that all 
things that are lawful are not always either edifying or expe¬ 
dient. Upon which it appears they were both released. 

About this time Humphrey wrote a letter to the queen, in 
which he addressed her majesty as follows: 

“ Several of the most renowned of the kings of Judah, in 
theb' zeal for tlic house of God, destroyed the groves, and 
threw down the altars erected to idolatry. They defaced and 
removed the images, and annihilated oven the smallest relics 
of idolatry. Nor can the form and pattern of our reformation 
be perfect so long as we retain so many of the foolisb and su¬ 
perstitious memorials of the enemies of the truth. Your ma¬ 
jesty knows, that with regard to things in themselves indiffer¬ 
ent, it is the right and privilege of every man to hold his own 
opinion, and that the conscience ought in no case to be violat¬ 
ed. This truth will, I doubt not, bo attested by the internal 
feelings of every man. Seeing, therefore, that the liberty we 
request is reasonable, honest, and necessary, while the observ¬ 
ances commanded are doubtful, and of no utility. Why should 
we, who are your loyal and loving subjects, besides being the 
ministers of God’s word, stand as exceptions in the exercise of 
^>ur kindness and clemency, O queen, usually open to all ? 
Though you do not give place to your subjects, still you may 
exercise your clemency in sparing the distressed: Though you 
will not annul a public decree, still you may mitigate its se¬ 
verity. If yon cannot abolish a.law, you may grant a.tole¬ 
ration. 

The acquisition of power, O queen, either in church or stafe, 
fi>niis no part of our request; but we are very desirous that , 
sou^ the Queen of queens, should bear rule, and that the hnxn^^ 
biu request of the ministers of Christ may obtain wbfit comdion 
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justice claims in their bchdf as men and subjects, and religion 
demands for them as Christians and Christian ministers. Where¬ 
fore, most noble prince, I humbly entreat your majesty seriously 
and attentively to consider the majesty of the glorious gospel, 
the equity and propriety of the reformation, in which, as a na¬ 
tion, we are earnestly engaged; the greatndfes of the work, 
and the small number of the workmen; the lightness of the 
fault, and the disproportioned weight of the punishment; the 
tears of the good, the triumphs of the wicked, and the many 
mischiefs incident to the times.” 

In consequence of this, and similar endeavours on the part of 
Mr Humphrey, he obtained a connivance or partial toleration, 
and .the bishoj) of Winchester presented him with a small living 
in the diocese of Salisbury; but bishop Jewel, his professed 
friend, and intimate ac'qiiaintancc, refused to admit him, and 
protested that he never would till lie gave satisfactory assurance 
of his conforming; nor docs it appear that he ever was ad¬ 
mitted. 

When the advertisements for enforcing a more strict uni¬ 
formity were published, Dr. Humphrey wrote to secretary Ce¬ 
cil, requesting him to use his best endeavours with the queen to 
prevent the execution of that intolerant order. In this letter, 
dated April 23d, 1556, he says, “I am sorry that the old sore 
has broken out afresh, and tluat to the ruin of many, and the 
sorrow and astonishment of all. The book of advertisements 
contains many things, which, on many accounts, are disap¬ 
proved by multitudes of wise and good men: and the veliemcncc 
with which it has been enforced has agitated the whole king¬ 
dom, and spoiled every thing. The grief and vexation occa¬ 
sioned by these cruel measures are greater Ilian you could well 
imagine; and truly it is a matter of serious import, and deep 
lamentation, that the most active and able luinisti rs of the 'word 
are silenced from preaching, while tlic cries of numbers of the 
people awaken the pity of God and man. T humbly request 
you to endeavour to move the queen to put a stop to these ad¬ 
vertisements, that the book may be permitted to sleep in silence. 
The people, at this time, have need of unity and concord; but 
these advertisements have created more variety and discord 
than ever.-t-To your wisdom and goodness I refer all.” 

About the same time he expostula^ with, the bishops on 
their unwwantable, corrupt, and unchristian procedure. In this 
letter h© teUs them, The gospel requires that Christ be pub¬ 
licly preached^ and the faith of Christ openly professed beibre 
Vpaen; but in, place of encouraging thd true servants of Christ in 
^^jirosocutiiig their aj^duotis'cmploymout, every discouriigoracnt is 
thrown in their way, The man possessing the necessary quali-- 
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ftcatiouB for instructing the people, without his cup, is silenced; 
while the man, destitute both of character and qualifications, 
with his cap and surplice;, is exalted; so that the preacher is 
punislied for his labour, and the unpreaching prolate rewarded 
for his idleness. Is not this like the Pharisees preferring mint 
and anise to judgment and mercy; the traditions of men to llie 
commandments of God ? Charity, my lords, would have first 
taught us, equity would have spared us, brotherly-kindness 
woidd have warnetl us, a^id pity would have pardoned us, if wc 
Jjad been found transgressors. God is ray witness, I think ho¬ 
nourably of your lordships; I esteem you as brethren, and re¬ 
verence you as lords of the congregation. How is it then that 
you have no good opinion of us s’ Why do you trust known 
adversaries, and distrust your very brctljren ? Wo confess one 
faith, preach one doctrine, and acknowledge (me ruler on earth; 
in all these things we are cordially agreed—and must wo be 
thus maltreated tor the want of a cap and surplice? Shall 
brethren persecute brethren for a forked cap, contrived by some 
idle monk for a badge of singularity * Shall we never cease to 
fight about the pope's coat, iiotwitlistaiidiug that his head and 
shoulders, nay, his whole body, ir baiiisliod from the land ? 
God has commanded us to exorcise our talents; and must we 
be rendered idle and useless in lus chuveb, because we do not 
choose to disgrace the gravity of our office with the motley gar- 
mcLls of a stage fool £* My lords, before this take place, you 
would do well to consider the cause of the church, the triumplis 
of anlichrist, the laughter of satan, and the sufferings of your 
fcllow-mcn and fellow-christians.” 

During the same year, queen Elizabeth miiidc a pompous 
visit to tlie university of Oxford; on which occasion Dr. Hum¬ 
phrey distinguished himself in a public disputation before her 
majesty, whom the university entertained with an academical 
exercise of a different description e^'ery day, in which the ablest 
men of the age exerted all their |M)wers to merit the applause of 
an audience so dignified and illustrious. At the conclusion, 
the queen made a speech in praise of the learned disputants. 

Dr. Humphrey was favoured at last with a toleration, which 
lasted about ten years, when ho consented to wear thq Ijabits, 
and was madc^ean of Gloucester, 1576: and in 1580 f*emoved 
to the deanery of Wi||che8tcr; which he held till his de^ith. 
The earl of Leicester,^in his letter to the uniyersity of Cam¬ 
bridge, makes very honourable mention of him, and warmly re- 
oc^miuends him to the office of vico-chaneellor of that university, 
as “ every way a right worthy man.” He was, for pnany ycar^jj, 
president, of Miigdalen college, Oxford; public professor^tff di-: 
riiiif^ in that umvcrsily, and several times vice-dhancellbr^ 
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In speaking of this distinguished literarian, the Oxford histo¬ 
rian says, “ That he was the standard-bearer in the cause of non¬ 
conformity; tliat he stocked his college with non-conformists, 
insomuch, that for many years after Jiis death they could not 
be rooted out; and that he scattered the seeds of Calviiiisni so 
thick in the divinity schools, and expressed such abhorrence of 
the doctrines and ceremonies of the Romish church, as if the 
one had been the oracles of God, and the other a loathsome 
sink of corruption and abomination.” This writer had, never¬ 
theless, the candour to acknowledge, that llumphny was a 
great and general scholar, an able linguist, and a profound di¬ 
vine, who, for elegance of style, clearness of arrangement, and 
strength of argument, was superior to most of his theological 
contemporaries. Archbishop Matthews says concerning him, 
“ That Dr. Ilumplirey had read a gi'catcr number of the works of 
the fathers than Champion the Jesuit had ever seen; that he 
liad devoured more thari he had ever tasted, and taught more 
than he had ever read.” Fuller gives him the character of a 
moderate and conscientmus non-conformist; and Granger says, 
lie was one of the greatest divines, and general scholars, of his 
age. He had the very singular honour of living to see many of 
his pupils become bishops; while he himself, exceedingly their 
superior in every respect, wsis denied any considerable prefer¬ 
ment, on account of his puritanical principles. Having served 
bis generation by a life of hard study anil useful labour in his 
Master’s vineyard, be died in February 1589, in tJie sixty-third 
year of liis age, and his remains were interred in the inner 
cdiapcl belonging to Magdalen college, where a monumental in¬ 
scription was erected to his memory. 


WILLIAM FITLKE, D. D. 

This puritan divine, much celebrated for his piety and 
learning, was born in London, and bad Jiis education in 8(< 
John’s college, Cambridge, where be was ciioscn fellow in 1504, 
He was a high-spirited youth, of excellent parts; and when 
but a boy at school, be had a literary contest with Edmund 
Champli^n; and having lost the silver pen which was promised 
as the viptof’a reward, he could not suifer the idea of yielding 
to his antagonist; and the mortification he felt on this luckless 
occasion almost inconceivable. Before he became fellow 
of his college, ihe, spent six years at Clilford’s inn in studying 
tlie law; but,returning to the university, and not relishing the 
^■'dry study of tbo law,- he directed his attention to tlhe study of 
other sciences more congenial to his inclination; for which his 
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father was so exccodingly ofFeniled, that though possessed oi' 
great property, he would no longer support so rebellious a son. 
Young Fnlke, wlu> was by this time an excellent scholar, and 
of an enterprising genius, would not suflFer his mind to sink in 
despondency, but resolved to persevere in his literary pursuits, 
and make his way in the world as well as he could. 

By his uncommon genius, and intense application to the 
study of the mathematics, the languages, and divinity, he soon 
became a most distingiiislied proficient in each of these high de¬ 
partments, and espoused the principles of the puritans at a very 
early period. In 15(3.5 he preached openly and boldly against 
the popish ceremonies which had been incorporated with foe 
church establishment. This rous<‘d the indigu:ition of the rul¬ 
ing ecclesiastics, and Mr I’nlke was forthwith cited before the 
chancellor of the imivcrsity, M'here lu' appears to have heeii ex¬ 
pelled from the college fijr his jairitan princijdes. B,.» Mr 
Fulke imniecliatety took l(Klg!nt>s in town, and supported hini' 
self without tilc least ditVieully, by delivering pnhlic lectures. 
Having, so early as 15(>i), obtained a nio .t liisiingnished re[Mi- 
tation, he was on the point of being olc- ietl mHst<‘r of Si. JtmnV 
college; when the jealous archbishop Parker, who though^ it 
best to crush puritanisni in the hud, iTiterposeil ' is aiit! ^'ity. 
and prevented the el<*ction. (In tiiis occasion ail ot 1 Lei¬ 
cester, a constant friend to the non-conformists, received hliU 
into Ids family, and made him his domestic chaplaij. Durlre^ 
the ‘■ame year lie was aKo tdiarged. witli being ’oic'i rued . 
certain illegal marrjag'‘s; but njion exaniiTiation by ... t»op 
of Ely, lie was honourably acijuitlcd, the charge having been 
proved a mere calumny; on wliich he presently recovered hie 
reputation, M’hile under lids charge, he voluntarily ■'csigned 
his fellowship; hut so soon as his innocence was re-established, 
he was re-elected by the college- 

In 1571 the carl of Essex presented Dr. Fulke to the re^iory 
of Warley in Essex, and shortly after to that of Kedington in 
SuflFolk. About this time he took hi-^ doctor’s d -grec at Cam¬ 
bridge, rind was incorporated in the same at Oxford. The 
year following he attended the carl of Lincoln, then lord idgh 
admiral, as ambassador to the French court. On his return he 
wras chosen master of Pembroke-ball, and professor of divinity 
in the university of Cambridge. 

Dr. Fulke wjas intimately acquainted with Mr Thomas Cart- 
.rright, knew his abilitic.s, and therefore joined with other 
learned divines in entreating him to answer the Hhemisli Testa¬ 
ment; but findhig that archbishop Whitegift had charged him 
not to ptoceed, he under^k to answer it himself. Hi.s work 
was eutitledt A Confutatioti of the Hheinish Testament, 1589, 
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ill which he gave notice, that the reader might some time be 
favoured with a more complete answer from Mr Cartwright. 
What occasioned the publication of the lihemish Testameiii 
was this: The English papists, in the seminary at Bhcims, 
perceiving that the English translation of the scriptures by the 
protestants, then in general circulation, threatened to shake 
the faitli of their laity with regard to many points of doctrine 
and discipline taught and exercised in the Roman church, re* 
solved, as Fuller expresses it, to fit them with a pair of false 
spectacles. Accordingly they prepared and published their trails- 
htiion in opposition to the prolestant versions. This Fulke un¬ 
dertook to refute, and v'ery successfully arcomjilished his purjiose. 
Of this admIrahJe perforinamT, which thi* celebrated Mr Ilcrvcy 
(rails c aioable piev e of ancient controversy and criticism, 
tul! or' s».u!id divinity, weighty arguments, ai^d important ob- 
lie says> ‘"Would the young student wish to 
ifu.ttever ihe >er) sinews of popery, and gi\e mi cflectual blow 
5o that comniication of errors, 1 scarcely know a treatise better 
alculalcd lor that pu pose.” 

'0 I oS-i Or. h^uJke, and several other divines, were engaged 
JM a public disputation with some papists in the tower, and 
'h‘ , }»' had "o conte’'d with his old school-fellow, with whom 
1 • had foi;» contended for the silver pen. lie was author 
'i i work, entitled, ‘‘A short and plain declaration of tJtc wishes 
•f all fjit'se faithful ministers wlio seek a reformation of the 




ei of the church of England, Avhicii may serve J'or ilicir 
.igaiiiv.t the false accusations and slanders of their ene- 


Wood gives liim the character of a good philosopher, 
,.i-; pUMJs and solid divine. Clranger informs us, that he ob- 
i.cfl great celelirity by his writings against cardinal Allen, 
:.a IHsk IPS, Sarideis, and Rasttd, pillars of the jiopish super- 
stuien, 1.559. Dr. Fulke (says lie) was, for many years, a 
rjoid p iritan; but ge'tiug the bettei of his principles, he made 
a n.'.ir approach to the ducLriiie and discipline of the establisluid 
cliu I ch.'* I Jilt the approAimatiuii lie made lo I he discipline of the 
esfahlished church, if indeed he made any, will be best traced 
from the W’orks lie has published, wherein he was ever in the 
h.ibit of delivering bis sentiments openly, and without reaerve. 
IjcI the doctor therelbre speak for himself. 

«For order (says he) and seemly government, there was one 
principal, to whom, from long custom in the churcli, the name of 
bishop was applied; yet, in the scriptures, a bisliop and an elder 
are ol ofie order and one autliority; and in every church and 
congregation, says he, there should be an eldership, which 
ouglii to have the hearing, the examination, and the determin¬ 
ation of all matters pertaining to the discipline and government 
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of that fongre^atitiij." tJie sign of tJjc cross, lie says, 

“ Many speak of the cross in baptism, but they s]>eak contrary 
to the book of God, aiwl for that reason tlicir arguments and 
sentiments arc, and ought to be, rejected; for the cross is not 
like the king’s stamp, Christ appointed no such mark or seal to 
distinguish Iiis servants.” From these sentiments, and indeed 
from the tenor of his whole Avorks, Mr Fulke was cvidciitly a 
puritan in his views of the discipline and rites of the <^stablibhc<l 
church. 

Having spent a life of mncli lahoiir and usefulness iii tin* 
service ol' (lod and his generation, this cckhratcd preacher ol 
righteousness rested iroin his lalxuirs In the month of August 
158{), and his remains were interred in the ehaneel of tin* church 
of Kedington, where a monument.')! inscription was aftiTward* 
erected to his mepiory. 


RDWAHD SISAPK. 

Tins determineil non-eoiilbrmiht prohahly h;nl li: 

education at Cambridge: a!’t(*i*w.ni‘ds he avcs minlstcj* at Si 
Peter’s, IVorthamplon, a iahoiious ])reaeher, .ind a ]>owerfi!l .id- 
A'ocati* i“or a fartlier rel’onnation ol the oslalilishcd church, lit 
did ij.'>t consider himself as posses.'flng all tlic authority ol' a ml 
nisttr of the gospel, till In* lunl tin* call of thojjeojiio o\er wlioin 
In* w-is to preside; ainl his parishioners, learning tliis, imme- 
di.atcly set ahoni electing’ him for their luinistt'r. 

In l.'iTo Mr Snape and Mi Cartwright were invitetl t<! tlic 
islands of.lersey and Cruernsey, to assist the ministers tif those 
places to flame a code of regul.ilious for the order ainl govern- 
uicnt of tln*ir chnreiies. They were hotli distinguished for 
learning and talents, and laboured, Avith niiAA-earied persever- 
aiict*, to icduee the discijilim* of tlie church t(» llio Ncaa'^ Testa¬ 
ment standard. After^iaving r-tfected .'i harmonious setth‘ineiit 
of thost* cliurchcs, Mr Snajie returned lo Eugiaiid, and preach¬ 
ed tin* g^ispel, for some time, in llic diocese of Exeter, Avliere 
kTr Busehius Paget, and Mr .lolui Holmes, W'erc labouring to 
promote the true religion, and by their faithful and frequent 
sermons, and other ministerial services, Avere become a great 
blessing to the place. Mr Snape, soon after, returned to his 
parishioners at Nortliampton, where, it is probable, he contiiiii- 
od for a nmeber of years. In 1586 he united with the puritan 
brethren in subscribing the Hook of Discipline; and, in 1590, 
being a zealous .and active member of ilie purit<an associations 
held in Northamptonslure, M^arAvickshirc, and other counties, 
be Avas convened before the court of high commission. Here 
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}ic tvas «jljarged with Iiaving in his posscssiuii a curtain book, 
entitled, A dclcnee of the EGclesiastical Discipline: That he 
refused to baptize a child luiless it was called by some scripture 
name: That, in the public service of the church, he did not 
road the confession, absolutions, psalms, lessons, and litany, 
with some i>ther portions of the common prayer book: That he 
had renounced liis calling to the ministry by episcopal ordina¬ 
tion, and urged others U) do the same. 

For these, and similjir crimes, Mr Siiape, and many of his 
!)rethrcii, were cited hislbre the high commission at Lambeth, 
and required to take the oath cjo oj^cio* This they perempto¬ 
rily refused, unless they were [icrmitted to see and consider the 
.qvesl.ious to be Jinswered. Mr Snape’s letters having been in¬ 
tercepted, they were produced as evidenee against liim. lie, 
nevertheless, refused io answer, considering it contrary to rea¬ 
son and common justice, the laws both of God and man, to 
force any individual tt» become tljeir own accuser; lie was there¬ 
fore instantly sent lo prison. Whether he persevered in refus¬ 
ing the oath is not so certain, only that he answered a numher of 
Ihc questions put to him; this, however, he might have done 
without taking the oath. “With respect lo my calling to the 
ministry (s-ivs he), 1 alliriii lhal 1 had it of !he church of God, in 
being approved by the godly and learned divines in the ncigh- 
hoiirljood, and chosen hy the jieoph' oi'niy charge. As Ibr tJie book 
of common prayer, 1 will use it only in as. far as it is corrobo¬ 
rated by tlie word of God: and if it can be proven to me, by 
sound argument IVom the booh of God, tliat no part thereof 
ought to iKi iulroduc«*d into tlie si'rvice of the church, 1 will 
cease to use it at all. As lor the calling of elders to take part 
in the discipline of the churcli, 1 promise to use ail lawful meaus 
to effect so desirable a jmrjiose. Jlospccting obedience to tlie 
bishops, I will not yield niysell subject to any •cclesiastic Juris 
diction claimed hy them. To rvhah.w'er civil jiower they may 
possess, I promise, however, my cordial and ready obedience; 
But to surcease or surrender my ministry, I will ool, though 
inhibited by the bishop, providing tlie major jiart of tlu> com¬ 
municants of my congregation shall require the continuance 
thereof, and will also bind themselves to afl’ortl me a competent 
supjiort; with this, and the approbation of the godly neighbour¬ 
ing ministers, come bonds or liberty, J will not surcease. In 
one word, whatever J use in ni) ministry, which shall be proved 
unlawful by the word of God, and whatever I use not, and 
ought lo use, so proved by tlie scriptures of truth, 1 will, with 
Golfs help, rcnouiico the Ibrmev, and exercise the lattei.' He 
also acknowledged, that he moved (he inayoi of Noi tkampwm to 
join with other towns in petitioning the quf'cu 1i> grant them a 
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more pure anil equal ecclesiastical discipline: That he joined 
with the association at Warwick when they declared against 
private baptism, reading apocryphal books and homilies in the 
church, coraitmnicating with unlawful ministers, the govern¬ 
ment of bishops and archbishops, and for the erection of a more 
primitive mode of discipline, lie was, moreover, charged with 
using the following expressions: “ 1 pray God to strengthen 
our faith, and arm us with patience; and then let the devil and 
his deputies, the bishops, do what they can. lu the meantime, 
let us take our pennyworths of them, and not die in their 
debt.” 

At one of Mr Snape^s examinations, the following interroga¬ 
tion was put: Have you, at any time, said and signified this, 
What would you think, should we devise a method to throw off 
the whole yoke and government of the bishops, and erect a sys¬ 
tem of cliurcli government tliat they shall never he able to over¬ 
turn, and all in one day, but peradventure not for a year to 
come 

After having suffered eleven months close imprisonment, Mr 
Snape joined, with many others under similar o})presBioii, in 
supplicating the lord treasurer to be admitted to bail. On this 
occasion Whitegift sent them a form of submission, which they 
unanimously rejected; but when he was liberated we arc not 
able to ascertain. *While Mr Snape was in prison, and his 
meaiis wholly exhausted by his long corifinemcn,t, his keeper, 
finding he had nothing farther to exjwct from his impoverished 
prisoner, used him verj' unkindly. The good man, one day 
his chamber window being open, was much, though agreeably 
surprised, when he arose from his devotion, to find on the 
floor a purse full of gold, which had been thrown into his 
chamber. This very extraordinary, and altogether unexpected 
supply, not only answered all his present necessities, but als(» 
procured for him a ver^ different mode of treatment from his 
unfeeling and avaricious^gaoler. 


RICHARD GREENHAM, A. M. 

This faithful steward of the bread of life was born about 
the year 1531, and educated at Pembroke-hall, Cambridge, 
where he took hm degrees in arts, and became fellow. On 
leaving the university, he became pastor of the congregation at 
Drayton, nei r Cambridge, where, for many years, he laboured, 
with unremitting ardour, for the instruction and salvation of 
jHJi'islang sinners. He was so diligent a student, that, winter 
or summer, hk custom was to rise by four o’clock. He always 
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preacJied twice on Sabbatli, and catocliised tbc youiij» jK'oplo of 
bis parish; and usually preached four times diiriiip^ the week, 
and catechised once. For the convenience of his people, tlicae 
week-day services were performed early in the morning-, lie 
was more concerned to be serviceable to his flock than to ob¬ 
tain any ^rorldly consideration whatever. His liberality to fhc 
poor was frequently exercised beyond the proportion of his 
means, so that his family were sometimes reduced to great 
want- 

Mr Greenham was celebrated for promoting peace amongst 
his people, and laboured for the peace of the church. He was 
a most conscientious non-conformist, choosing, on all occasions, 
rather to suffer than sacrifice the peace of his own conscience; 
and though ever cautious in speaking of the church, lest he 
should give offence, ho was suspended from his ministry, because 
he would not subscribe the prayer book, and wear the habits of 
idolatry. He considered all ceremonies, introduced into the 
church without the warrant of scrijitnre, of mischievous con¬ 
sequence, ever productive of superstition, and therefore by all 
means to be avoided: And to subsciihe to any thing but the 
scripture, or what is obviously drawn from that sacred volume, 
he had determined, at all hazards, to resist. 

Being called before the bishop of Ely on a complaiui of non¬ 
conformity, he discovered his priidcncc, jieaceable disposition, 
and great good sense. His lordship, observing that there exist¬ 
ed iu the chureli a great and deplorable scdiism, asked Mr 
Greenham where the blame rested, Wliedier with the conform¬ 
ists or the non-conformists ? To whieli he readily replied, it 
might with cither or neither; for, said lie, if both parties loved 
each other as in duty bound, and did reciprocal acts of kindness 
to one another as religion enjoins, tlie blame would rest on 
meither side; but Avhichsoevor deviates from this sacred rule, 
are assuredly tlio blame-worthy party. The bishop is said to 
have been so well jileased with tliis answer, tfiat he dismissed 
him in peace. Mr Greenham subscribed the book of discipline 
along with his reforming brethren. 

Having laboured in the ministry at Drayton about twenty- 
one years, he removed to London, and became minister at 
Christ-church, where he finished his labours in about two year ■ 
thereafter, and died a most comfortable death in 1591, aged 
sixty year^;. Fuller says concerning him, That he was an 
avowed enemy to all non-residents, and wondered how such 
men could find any enjoyment of their wealth, on every aj-ticic 
of which they may s<*e written, in legible characters, ihis is the 
price of blood ! 

Aecor<ling to the same author, his life and conversation was 
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more than ordinarily correct. lie was a strict observer ol’ the 
Lord^R <lay, and wr(de a treatise on the Sabbath, than ivJiich no 
book liad ever made a deeper impression on the minds of the 
people, or so greatly promoted the observance of that sacred 
day tliroiighout the kingdom, ]\Ir Strype denominates 1dm a 
pious minister of Christ, but strongly f‘pj)osed to the rites and 
ceremonies of the cliureh established by haw. His Avoiks, in¬ 
cluding sermons, treatises, and a commentary on Psalm cxix, 
were pal>lishe,d at different times, but collected and rc-]uibUshed, 
in one xolume folio, in the year IHOI. Bisliop Wilkins speahs 
of his wi>rks with higli commt'iidution; he classes his sermons 
with llie first of his lime, and eoiisid<“is his eoinmenlary an ad¬ 
mirable performanee for the age in which i( iv^as written, both 
for style and method, and, like all Ids otJu'r works, full of 
spiritual instruction. 


GILES WIGGJINTON. 

This distinguished sunTerer in the cause of a puu' leforma' 
lion from the dregs of popish sujuM'hlilion, was horn at Oundlc 
in IVorthamptonshire, educatiid in Trinity college, Caiuhridge, 
and, in I.5G{i, made second scholar in the college. He was 
afterward chosen fellow of the house, though much against the 
iiu-llnatiou of Ur. Whitegift, who oj»|>osed his election with ail 
his power and miluence. lie took his <legree of arts in J571, 
having gained the repulatlou of a proficient in the knowledge of 
divinity, Greek, and Hebrew. 

Some few years after this, having comphited Ids studies at 
the university, he v\'as presented to the vicarage of Sedhurgh, 
ir the nortli-riding of Yorkshire; but being a zealous puritan, 
ids suflcrings in the common cause were shamefully severe. 
In the year 1581, arclibisiiop Saiidys wrote to the bishop of 
Chesler. in whose diocese JNlr Wigginlon ofliciated, and thus 
animadverted on Ids cliaraetcr and conduct. Your lordship 
(says he) ought t.o administer a little necessary admonition and 
instruction to Mr Wiggintou, a young man very far out of 
frame, who, in my opinion, will not accept of you as his ordin¬ 
ary or bishop; nor would I, in your place, accept of him as a 
preacher in my dit'cosc. lie labours, it is true, labours hard, 
not liowevcr to build up, but to pull down, and, by every 
method lie can devise, to overturn and destroy the state eccle¬ 
siastic.” 

Being aft^^^ds in London, he was ap]K)inted, in 1581, to 
preach hd^^PI^ judges in UunslanV chmcb; when White- 
gift, of 0”lerburVj heing appiihcd of his appoint* 
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ment, went a i»ursuivaiit to lii-? lodgings in llie dead of niglit; 
who, finding Wiggintoii in bed, forbade him to preach accord¬ 
ing to his appointment, and demanded his bond for appearing 
next djiy at Lambeth; all which was done without any written 
warrant, l^pon his a[)pcarance at Lambeih, he refused the oath 
car ojfkio, by which lie was to answer Avhatcver questions they 
chose to pro))ORe, lest they should tend to (‘riminatci either himselt 
or others. This oath he positively refused; and the arehbishoji, 
jis usual on such oeca^ioiis, reviled him with epitiu-ts altogether 
unbecoming the preluded gravity of a hisluq); and having dis 
gorged his fnlsoine abuse, committed him t<» tin* Gateluiuse 
prison, where he remained about nine weehs. At the termination 
of which ])(*riod, this merciful prelate gav e him a sju'ciinen of 
his canonical admonition, in charging him not to preach in his 
province without farlher licence. 

In Ij8r», one Middleton, susj)eeted lobe in principle a papist, 
and otherwise a man of very e\ce])lioj)ahle cli.u’acter, informed 
against him; on which M"hit(‘gil‘t gavt* orders to the archhishoj} 
of York to proceed against IVli VVigginton to tlic extejit of tlie 
canon law. Accordingly he was <‘ited Ix'ibre (diadderton, 
bishop of Chester, whore twelve eliarges were evhihited against 
him. The result of this summary process was, that Wiggintoii 
was deprived of his ministry, and one (lob'clolh, a minister »>!' 
immoral character, pnt in his jdace. IJy t!ie innucnce .ind fa¬ 
vour of several liigli characters. Iso was, nevtrtlicless, aftci 
sonic time restored. 

Tn 158G, being in l^ondoii, lie was agsiln apprehended hv 
Whitegift’s pursuivants, and csinicd before his grace at Lam¬ 
beth; when relusing, as formerly, to accuse himself, In* was 
committed to the WJiitc-lion prison, wlnne he was treated with 
unfeeling barbarity. TJicre, by the positive orders of the arch¬ 
bishop, he was so loaded with irons, confined in *i close prison, 
destitute of air, exorcise, and necessary food, tliat in about live 
weeks, he says himself, ho was almost d<*ad. lu this dejdorable 
case Wigginton wrote to certain men of quality, imjdoring their 
interest and influeiici* to obtain Iil-, deliverance. In this letter, 
dated White-lion, June Isi, I58(i, he thus expresses himself: 
“ My desire is, that you make iny deplorable situation known 
to her majesty’s honourable privy council, or to her majesty 
herself, that the cause of my imprisonment may be investigatcu, 
and myself rescued from the liainls of my persecutors. Con¬ 
scious of my innocence, T crave no mercy, I demand justice. 
My old adversary, the arclibishop, treats me more like a Turk 
or a dog, than a man or a minister of Jesus Christ.” 

In the meantime, his life being considered in imminent dan¬ 
ger, he was sent to another prison in London, and some time 
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after brought again to Lambeth, where still refusing to 
answer, lie was abused by Whitegift, suspended from preach¬ 
ing in his province, and sent to the archbishop of York for 
his final deprivation. Owing to the extremity of his sickness, 
he was obliged to remain some time in London; and when 
the physicians considered him in a hopeless state, he was again 
commanded to appear before Whitegitt at Lambeth; but this 
being impossible, the sentence of deprivation, and also of de¬ 
gradation, were passed upon him in his absence.' After his 
health had been somewhat restored, Mr mgginton returned to 
Sedburgh, where lie offered himself to preach in the eliurch, 
but was refused the pulpit; he therefore preached wherever 
lie could find an opportunity, attended always with a very 
large assembly. Conceiving himse! f to be the pastor set over them 
by the Lord, he still administered the sacraments to the peo¬ 
ple; which, when Whitegift came to understand, he instigated 
Sandys to send forth an altachment against him, addressed to 
all justices, mayors, sheriffs, bailiffs, eoiislubles, and all others, 
lier majesty’s ofliicers within the province of York, or ally of 
them, to ajipreheiid him, and commit him to the castle of Lan¬ 
caster, in the province of York. Accordingly, Mr Wiggintoii 
was arrested at lloroughhridge some short lime after, and car¬ 
ried to the castle of Lancaster, fiuy miles distant, in the middle 
of i* cold and severe winter, w'Jicrc Im was shut up in close 
pri.-ion ainoiigst felons and condemned criminals, and used with 
mor*' severity than eitlier them or the recusant papists, i^rom 
this prison he sent an account of his case and situation to Sir 
Walter Mihhnay, his patron, who was at this time one of the 
privy council, soliciting his intcrlerence in liis behalf. 

We are not able to ascertain wlial cfl’ect was produced by Ibis 
application, or how long Wiggintoii was prisoner at this time, only 
that, in about two years after, lliat is, in December 1588, being 
in London, the archuisliop’s pursuivant apprehended him at his 
lodgings while in bed, and carriiul him again to Lambeth, on 
suspicion of being one of the authors of a publication, entitled, 
Martin Mar-prelute. He was brought before the archbishop, 
the bishop of Winchester, Drs. Aubery, Cosin, Goodman, and 
other members of the court of high commission, where he was 
examined on the following points : 

ArcM)U'iiop» There is book, a vile, seditious, and intolerable 
book, called Martin Mar-prelate, and you arc suspected to be 
one of its authors; you must therefore swear what you know 
concerning it. 

Wig^nimi. You do well, my lord, to let me know what I 
have to swear to; but let me also know who arc my accusers, 
for I have no mind to accuse myself. 
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Arch. We will take your answers without your oath. What 
say you to the following articles ? Have you any of these books, 
or have you at any time read them, or heard any part of 
them read ? 

Wig. I will not answer to accuse myself; you know my 
mind on this point already; but let my accusers stand forward 
and proceed against me according to justice and the laws of 
the land. 

Arch. Have you had any of them, and how many ? How 
came you by thchi? What did you with them ? In whose 
hands arc they, and by whose means did you obtain them ? 

Wig. I would sooner accuse myself than others; but I will 
accuse neither. Prove your allegations by proper witnesses, 
and proceed against me by the laws of God and the realm. 

Arch. Have you bought, sold, given, dispersed, handled, or 
any way dealt in them; and in what manner have you done so? 

PVig. I account it as unnatural for me to accuse myself, as 
to thrust a knife into my Hcsh. The matter, 1 understand, is 
attended with danger: I shall therefore forbear, and accuse 
neither myself nor any other person. In tlie mouth of two or 
three witnesses let every word be established. The heathen 
judge said, I will hear thee when thine accusers are come; and 
shall a Christian judge, and a minister of the gospel of righte¬ 
ousness and peace, command me to accuse myself.'* Relinquish, 
for shame ! such tyrannical usurpation of power over thy fellow- 
servants. 

Arch. Whom do you believe, think, suspect, or conjecture, 
to be the author, writer, or printer of it, or any part of it; or 
did you make any oath or vow, or promise to conceal the 
same ? 

Wig. Whatever I believe, think, suspect, or conjecture, or 
have sworn, vowed, or promised, I am not hound to make 
known. I answer, therefore, as before, I would rather accuse 
myself than my neighbour. 

Arch. There arc many lies in Martin. 

Wig. It becomes you, then, to refute them if you can. 

The examination is too long, and little interesting; the above 
will suffice for a specimen of tliis inquisitorial court. 

Having finished their examination, and finding Mr Wiggin- 
ton inflexible, he was removed till they should consult wh« .1 
was to be done; after which he was again brought before them, 
when Whitegift thus addressed him: “ Forasmuch as you have 
refused to swear and answer as required, and in so doing have 
confessed yourself guilty, according to law, of the charges laid 
against you. And as you have, at sundry times, and in di verse 
manners, evidenced the contempt you boar to our ecrjesiastic 

U) 2 1 . 
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authority, and to this our high commission, with which the 
queen has entnistetl and empowered us to act for her behoof, 
which authority yon shall obey before you and I have done: 
Your former enlargement shall be withdrav^i. You shall also 
be kept a close prisoner in the Gatehouse, till such time as you 
feel yourself disposed to yield to our authority; and so soon as 
you find yourself thus inclined, you may scud us word. In 
the meantime, go your way. Away with him, pursuivant !’* 
He was accordingly carried to the Gatehouse prison, wljcre, 
notwithstanding that nir.ch interest was made for his release, it 
was all to iio purpose. IMr Wigginton was an able minister, 
and a very learned and pious divine. At what time he procur¬ 
ed his liberty is uncertain. He was alive in the year 1591. 


HUMPHREY FENN. 

Tins reA^ercnd and learned diA'^iiie was minister at Nor-* 
thampton for several years, and more than fi»rty a faitliful la¬ 
bourer in the churcli at Coventry, yet mot hr with many and 
severe oppressions for his non-conformity. Wliile at Nortljamp- 
ton, lie was apprcliendcd and committed to close confinement, 
and that for a long period; during which tlie inliahitants of 
that town presented a humble petition for restoring him to his 
liberty and tlic exercise of Jiis office. It is not evident wliat 
w.^s the result of this a])plicalion iii his behalf; but it is most 
probable he never returned to ISortliampton. Having at length 
procured his liberty, it would appear lliat he commenced his 
ministerial labours at Coventry. Tlie ojipvessed puritans, 
anxious to be relieved from tlie galling fetters with which they 
had long ^ecn bound, Mr Fcnri was unanimously chosen, by the 
puritan ministers in Eendon, to accompany tlio earl of liciees- 
ter, in laying a statement of their suffeiings and their requests 
before those in public authority: hut witli what success this was 
attended wc arc unable to give any account. Mr Feun, how¬ 
ever, consented, saying, ‘‘TJiat lie was ever ready to run when 
the church commanded him.” This conscientious puritan ac¬ 
counted it highly improper to receive the sacrament from the 
hands (»f a dumb, that is, an nupreaching clergyman, or to at¬ 
tend the service of the cliurch where there was no sermon 
used. 

Upon the persecutions that followed the publication of 
‘^hitegift’s three articles, he was cited to appear at Lambeth 
before the archbishop, when he was urged, by many arguments, 
to subscribe; all which he answered, giving cogent reasons for 
his refusal; But his reasons not satisfying the commissioners^ 
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lie remained a long time in prison, during which period his 
flock was totally neglected. But it appears from his own let¬ 
ter to die archbishop, that the carl of Leicester had spoken in 
his behalf, so that he was at length restored to his ministry at 
Coventry, where, though he might probably enjoy peace for a 
season, his persecutors were not yet done with him. In the 
year 1591, an information was exhibited against him, and 
many of his brethren, for being concerned in the puritan clas¬ 
ses, attending their associations, and subscribing their book of 
discipline. Accordingly, they were all apprehended and com¬ 
mitted to prison. These conscientious sufferers, during their 
confinement, presented a long letter to the queen, dated April 
1592, wherein, at great length, they refuted the calumnies 
■brought against tliem by ignorant t)r evil-designing men, and 
vindicated the propriety of their conduct under the circum- 
Htanccs with which they were environed. But how long after 
this time tliey remained in prison is uncertain. On Mr Feim’s 
release, it appears he returned to Coventry, where lie remained 
the rest of his days, and died in a firm attachment to those 
principles for whicli lie so severely suffered, and which he so 
heroicly defended, Mr Clark says concerning him, that lie was 
famous for his ministry, and also for his noii-coiii'ormity, in the 
city of Coventry; and that, in liis last will and testament, lie 
jno fully and openly jirotested against the hierarchy and cere¬ 
monies of the national church, that when his will came to be 
proved, the prelates, or those of their party, would not suffer it 
to have a place amongst the records of the court. 


JOHN MORE. 

This learned and zealous servant of Christ was fellow of 
Christ-college, (Jambridge, where it is most likely he received 
bis education. After leaving the university, he became a most 
useful, indefatigable, and popular preaclier at St. Andrew’s 
church, in the city of Norwich, and had an ample share of the 
prelatical persecution of that period. He refused to wear the 
surplice, particularly because it was grievously offensive to great 
numbers, both of pious ministers and people, in and around 
the city of Norwich. When convened before the bishop of ilie 
diocese to answer for his non-conformity, the bishop told him, 
that it was much better to offend a few private persons, than to 
offend God, and disobey his prince. Ills lordship, liowcvcr, 
was loath to exercise any severities against hijm* “ I 3*” 
aware (says he) that he has at any time spoken against her ma¬ 
jesty’s book of injunctions; nor do I find him, in any respect, 
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stubborn, and be is most assuredly a ^odly and leanied man, and 
has done much good in this city.** The public contest he main¬ 
tained against the famous Dr. Pern of Cambridge, shows how 
zealous he was in promoting and defending the purity and evan¬ 
gelical simplicity of the gospel of Christ; and it was a heavy 
affliction to all godly and serious j>eople, to see a divine, pos¬ 
sessed of such excellent ministerial qualifications, interrupted in 
the exercise of his ministry'. 

But the prelates imposed their ceremonies upon the clergy 
with so much rigour, that Mr More, and his brethren in and 
about Norwich, foreseeing that the storm was fast gathering 
around them, endeavoured to ward it off, hy presenting a hum¬ 
ble {)etition to the lords of the council. This declaration and 
supplication was dated 25th September 1576. It states, in sub¬ 
stance, that they were ready to sacrifice their lives and their 
property in the service of their prince; yet they durst not yield 
to her majesty’s intended conformity. And having enl^^rged on 
the manifold evils attending such rigorous and tyrannical im¬ 
positions, and the alarming consequences that were likely to en¬ 
sue, they conclude by stating, that there are already nineteen 
or twenty exercises of preaching and catechising put down by 
sdencing the ministers of this city, Norwich. We therefore 
humbly crave your assistance, both with our prince and the 
bishops; and may the Lord God direct your honours in this af¬ 
fair . iind in all your other concerns, that they may tend to the 
good of his church, and the peace and prosperity of our native 
land, 

John More, George Leeds, 

Biciiard Crick, Richard Dowr, 

Thomas Robe jits, William Hart.” 

Concerning the life, labours, and character of Mr More, 
Granger states, that he was about twenty years minister of St. 
Andrew’s in Norwich, wliere he was highly esteemed for tht 
universality of his knowledge in the sciences, his uncommon 
proficiency in the learned languages, and, above all, for his ex¬ 
tensive learning and indefatigable labours as a minister of the 
gospel. He constantly preached thrice every Lord’s day, and 
was much admired for his talent in that department of his min¬ 
isterial labours. He refused several considerable preferments, 
where the duty was much less laborious than that of his cure at 
Norwich, merely because he conceived that his labours would 
be more serviceable in that city. The same author, in describ- 
ixi^ the different modes of dress in that period, says, that Mr 
More, one of the worthiest clergymen in the reign of Elizabeth, 
wore the longest and the largest beai'd of any Englishman in 
)si8 time, and gave the best reason that ever was given for so 
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doing:, namely, tliat it might be an inducement so to conduct 
himself, that no act of his life might seem unworthy of the 
gi’avity of his appearance. Dr. Ames says concerning him, 
that he was a most heavenly man, the light and glory of the 
church. And Fuller includes him in tlie number of the learn¬ 
ed writers of Christ-college, Cambridge; and that he made an 
excellent map of Palestine. He died in tlic year 1592, 


THOMAS SAMSON, D. D. 

This singularly honest and inflexible non-conforming 
divine W'as born about 1517, and educated at the university of 
Oxford; after which he studied at the Temple, became a zeal¬ 
ous reformer, a celebrated preacber, and instrumental in con¬ 
verting John llradford, tlie lamous martyr, to the protestant 
faith, lie was ordained by archbisliop Cranmer and bishop 
Ridley, and highly esteemed by tliese two reverend prelates, 
who, at bis earnest rctjiu'st, dispensed with llie habits on that 
occasion. In 1551 lie became rector of All-liallows, Hread 
Street, London; and during the following year was jireferrcd 
to the deanery of Winchester, where he continued till the death 
of king Edward, liighly esteemed as a preacher. After the ac¬ 
cession of queen Mary he concealed Jiiraself lor some time; 
and, together with Richard Chambers, another zealous protes¬ 
tant, collected money in London lor tlie supjiort and eneonrage- 
ment of some poor protestant scliolars in the two universities. 
But tbi» was no sooner known to the prelates, than they wo’’e 
both obliged to flee for their lives. On Ihe 16th August 155'1<, 
Bradford, Bacon, and Veron, were committed to the tower, and 
Samson, it was intended, should accompany them, but evaded 
their search. Having thus narrowly escaped from the malice 
pf his enemies, Samson fled to Strasburg, where lie was much 
esteemed by the learned Treinelius. lie was intimately ac¬ 
quainted with most of flie learned English exiles; and during 
his residence on the continent, he assisted in writing and pub¬ 
lishing the Geneva translation of the bible. When Elizabeth 
naounted the throne, Samson returned to England, and soon 
after was offered the bishoprick of Norwich; which he refused 
to accept, because be was altogether dissatisfied with the epis¬ 
copal office, the pmiish habits, and their idolatrous ceremonies. 
During the three nrat years of the reign of Elizabeth he deliv¬ 
ered the rehearsal sermons at Paul’s cross, and is said to have 
been appointed to this service on account of his line elocution, 
and other rhetorical qualifications. He also accompanied the 
queen, as her preacher, in her royal visitation to the north. 
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In 1560 he became dean of Christ-clmrch, Oxford. To pro¬ 
cure his settlement in this public situation, the members of the 
house wrote to lord Dudley, urging him to prevail upon the 
queen to nominate Samson. In this letter, which was subscrib¬ 
ed by twenty-two persons, distinguished for their learning, it is 
stated, that after well considering all the learned men in the 
kingdom, they found none worth)- to be compared with Dr. 
Samson, for singular learning and great piety, having also the 
praise of all men : That it was indeed a matter of doubt whe¬ 
ther there was a better raan^ a greater linguist, a more com- 
]>letc scholar, or a deeper divine. Afterwards Dr. Samson, 
Dr. Laurence Humplircy, and Mr KingsmiJl, all staiincli puri¬ 
tans, wore the only protestant preacliers in the university of 
Oxford. Dr. Samson sat in the convocation of 15G2, and sub¬ 
scribed the thirty-nine articles of tfie English church. About 
tills time a paper of rc(|ue3ts Aras presented to tin* commons, 
cliiefly relating to matters of cliureh government, tn respect 
of which, the requesters desired exemption in a number of im¬ 
portant jiartieulars. Samson’s name is amongst tlie isubscriji- 
tions of this paper; but after much discussion, it was rejected 
by the house. 

Soon after this, Samson’s objections to the hahits and eoro- 
monii-s became known at court, and secretary Cecil urged him 
to conform, and not give offcn<*e by his disobedience, adding, 

I hat obedience was more acceptable than sacrifice. To tliis 
Samson replied, in a letter, to tlie following iinjiort; 

‘^That the law of God commanded all idols to be destroyed, 
with all the ceremonies and appurtiuances pertaining to idolatry. 
And we find that the godly and reforming kings of Judah de¬ 
stroyed their altars, brake down their groves, and annihilated 
the most apparently insignificant relics, as well as the idols 
themselves: That Christ, iif forming the New Testament 
church, did not nsc the pharisaical ceremonies, or recommend 
them to ills disciples, but reproved them, and warned his dis¬ 
ciples to avoid them: Therefore all ceremonies devised and prac¬ 
tised by idolatrous papists ought to be j’ejccted, prohibited, de- 
stroycti. And wfien men in autliority command otherwise, he, 
wlio by follmving the direction of the Spirit of God in his word, 
notwithstanding that he is accounted disobedient by men, really 
and only yields that obedience, which, in the sight of God, is bet¬ 
ter and more acceptable than the most costly sacrifice.” 

That these wete only a part of the reasons he had for acting 
as lie did : And seeing he put no restraint on others to violate 
their consciences, but left tliem to the Lord, who alone is com¬ 
ment to decide 00 the opinions of his creatures; so Ids desire, 
^ to be left to the same unfettered exercise of his judgment. 
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lii 1564, Dr. Samson, and his friend Dr. Humphrey, wore 
cited before the high commission court at Lambeth, where he 
suffered deprivation, and was removed from the university. 
Some of the learned lawyers were, liowever, of opinion, that 
his deprivation was illegal, and that the commissioners were in¬ 
volved in a premunire. Besides being dejirived of his bene¬ 
fice, he was also subjected to long and rigorous imprisoninenl. 
In the year 1573 he was struck on the one side by the dead 
palsy; and having, for some short time prior to this, cn- 
foyed the lecture at Whittington eollego, London, for which 
he received ten pounds a year, lie resigned it into the hands 
of his patrons. It was in the gift of tlio company of cloth- 
workers, to whom ho recommended Edward Decring, whom 
they- chose for his successor. But Mr Deering being also 
silenced for his non-eoni’ormily, Parker utterly refused his 
allowance. Decring was a luau of great learning, exemplary 
piety, and an excellent ]>roaclKU-; and the benefice being so 
small, it shows the spirit of severity that actuated tins dignified 
prelate. 

In the month of March this year. Dr. Samson sent a letter 
to the lord treasurer, Burleigh, signifying that God had been 
pleased to deprive him of the use of half his limbs, though not, 
of his understanding, which he considered as the herbinger oi‘ 
death; but before his heavenly Fatlier called liim home, he was 
constrained, he said, once more to trouble Ids loi dshij), and to 
solicit him to use his best endeavours to promote tijo necessary 
reformation of the church. My lord (says ho), it is ia>t 
enough that the doctrines of tlic gospel are preached in tl«e 
church of England, while the goveruincnt of the ehurch, as set 
forth in that same gospel, is altogetlier wanting. The doctrine 
and the government, as appointed by Christ, arc both good, 
both necessarily connected togetljor, and no consideration of 
human policy can ever justify their separation. What an un¬ 
seemly thing, what a horrid deformity, is it, to see a ehurch, 
professing the gospel, and j)reaching the doctrines of Christ, 
yet ruled and governed by eanons, customs, ceremonies, and 
superstitions, traditions, and legendary talcs, invented by anti¬ 
christ, the adversary ;ind public opposer of Christ and his bless¬ 
ed evangel. On this subject Martiu Buc(ir wrote a book to 
king Edward, entitled, De Regno Christi. There you will see 
what is wanting in tlic clmreh of England to constitute her a 
corresponding department of the kingdom of Christ. My 
lord, I beseech you to read this faithful and brief epitome of 
said book which I have sent you; and I beseech you to lay it to 
heart, it is the cause of Christ and his cliurcli, and of the first 
importance to the souls of sinful men. Ah ! my lord, use your 
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utmost endeavours, that as Christ teacheth us in tho church of 
England, he may also rule and govern us hy the mild and mer¬ 
ciful laws of his kingdom. Help, my lord, in this good and 
gracious work of your God. In so doing you will serve him 
who is King of kings, who will not fail to make a public ac¬ 
knowledgment of your labour of love, when kings, lords, and 
beggars, shall stand before him undistinguished but by tbeir 
virtues.” To this advice the treasurer replied, that he much 
approved of what had been recommended, but found it impos¬ 
sible to reabse his pious desires. But Dr. Samson, in return, put 
him in mind how much good he luid done at the commencement 
of the reformation, and tliat Jiis power was much enlai-god since 
that period, and that the present state; of' tlie churcli was as 
needful as ever of his friendly exertions in lier belialf. 

In the following year lie wrote to Grindal, his old accjualnt- 
ance, and fellow-exile in tiie hind of strangers, but now the 
dignified archbishop of York. Several letters passed between 
them about this time. Dr. Samson reminds the bisliop of his 
former low condition, and cautions him against being lifted up 
with his present elevated situation and title. Grindal, who w.'is 
a very different cliaracter from many of the dignified clergy of 
that period, in respect of his candour and moderation, told him, 
in repl)’’, “Tliat he put no value 011 Iiis title of lord; that his 
chief care was to discharge the duties of his oflice.with faithful- 
i.ess till his Lord should come-” Samson, in reply to this, 
says, “ If you are not lordly, nor value your lordly title, as you 
leii me, and I trust in truth and sincerity, shall 1 call you a 
phieuix ? If you, whom worldly policy alone could induce to 
become a lord, nevertheless continue a loving brother, and hum¬ 
ble mhoster and servant of Christ and his little and despised 
flock, I must say, that tlie special gi'ace of God has most hap¬ 
pily preserved you from the snares and teraptaiioiis of this un¬ 
happy period, when most men mind their own interest, hoiioui*, 
and authority, and few the tlungs that are of Jesus Christ. 
And yet, methinks. your state, your port, your train of waiting- 
men in the streets, your gentleman-usher walking bareheaded 
before you, your numerous band of idle domestics, with all the 
other glittering appendages of your large establishment, have a 
very lordly-looking apjiearance. Perhaps the samei 
which made you a lor^ charges you also with all this w41y 
state; but doth tlie Lord Jesus, who has commanded, that he 
who aspires to power in his church shall b[a servant of all, 
Has he cliarged you with all this unprofitable magnificence? 
I true not. But even, independent of all this, such a number 
of idle-serving men are not only unprofitable, they arc also 
utterly unsuitable to the state aud sphere of operations in which 
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the servant of Christ ought to move and to labour; and most 
jissuredly such idlers should not be supported by|the patri¬ 
mony of the church, wliicli has been devoted to the more ini- 
|)orlant purposes of liiring labourers to toil in the Lord^s vine¬ 
yard, and to relievo the necessities of the poor of his people. 
This, my lord, is one of the great evils that popery has left be¬ 
hind her in our churcli of England.” Griiidal, in his letter, 
had expressed his pity for the doctor’s poverty and lameness. 
In ans'wer to which he says, “ I have no recollection of having 
ever complained eitlier of the one or llie other: Jl‘ I did of tlic 
first, I was to blame; lV)r in that ciiise I must have complained 
before 1 suffered want. And as for my lameness, I am so far 
from comjdaining, tliat 1 thank God for it. lie might have 
smitten me so as to destroy me; but in bis merciful kindness 
he has spared me, and as a loving Father dealt very tenderly 
with me; for which, witli a grateful heart, I praise his blessed 
name. If lie has any farther s<‘rvicc for mo in his churcJi be 
will heal me; and if otlsorwisc, may he give me grace to say 
with Eli, ‘ It is the Lonl, let him do what seemeth him good.* 
Tliougli I am in bonds, lliese bonds iiavc been put upon me by 
the tender hand of a Father; and were it put to my clioicc, 1 
would carry them clieerfully to iny grave, rather tlam excliaugi; 
them for a lordly bisliojiriek.” 

-Soon after receiving the paialytic sliock tliat occasioned Jiis 
lameness. Dr. Samson was presculed to the masterJiIj, of the 
hospital at Leicester, whither he retired, and spent the rest of 
his days. Here lie was of ^ignul service to the foiuidalioii, in 
retrieving its immunities and endowmeuts; an honourable ac¬ 
count of wliich is given at length in Strype’s Annals. He was 
intimately ac(|uaiuted witli all the leading puritans, with most 
of whom be kept up a correspoiideiice. Iii 1584 he vv'as con- 
cerned in presenting a supplication to the queer, llio council, 
and the parliament, for a farther reformation of the church. 

■ This supplication eimmeratcs many grievances still retained, 
and, for many cogent reasons therein specified, humbly solicits 
a peaceful ami speedy redress. To this supplication Dr. Sam*, 
son prefixed an address, in wliicb, among other complaints, he 
says, “ We have not vigilant, able, and faithful pastors resident 
amongst us, to teach us the word of God, by preaching and 
catechising. We have some kind of pastors, it is true, bu.- 
many of them do not reside on their benefices; some of them 
licenced to tlfro, and others to three, benefices. Were our 
bishops inclined to remedy this gi'eat evdl, we should have ibc 
less reason to complain; but in place of this, they ap[)oint men 
to watch over their flocks, who can only read to us from a 
printed book the lessons appointed for them to read; and sfime 
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of them perform tliiw service so wretchedly, that they caw 
scarcely b||^undcrstood. Pastors are commaiidcd to feed the 
flock of Gfod ovcj' which the Holy Ghost has made them over¬ 
seers; and surely it must he a ]>reposterou8, as well as a pre¬ 
sumptuous thing, thus to ordain men for pastors who are des¬ 
titute of every pre-requisite quialitication. The pastors who 
have tlic sanction of Jesus Clirist, are such as can feed his peo¬ 
ple with knowledge and understanding; such only did he send 
forth, and such alone did his ajjostles recognize—men apt to 
teach, and «]ualifie<l rightly to divide and distribute the word of 
truth, that by sound doctrine they might convince tin? gaiiisay- 
ers. We might, says he, further urge this our complaint, from 
the consideration, that the faithful and well qualiued teachers 
amongst us, scarce as they arc, meet with the most unaccount¬ 
able discouragcniciii. Numbers of them have been already dis¬ 
placed and silenced, not |bccaiise they do not teach us plainly 
and faithfully, hut because they cannot conscientiously conform 
to the unprofitable ceremonies which men have devised, for 
purposes very different from the instruction of the ignorant, 
and such as are gone out of the way. 

“ We therefore most humbly beseech your highness and your 
honours, U> consider that this hard usage of <mr pastors brings 
us into great distress. Consider that wc stand in much need 
of men who are both able and willing to instruct us in the 
p,.lfis of religion and godliness; hut we have no need whatever 
of these idle ceremonies, ^vliich tend nothing towards our edifi- 
emit)!!. By silencing our pastors who would feed us with tlie 
knowledge of God’s word, and substituting in their ])]ace igno¬ 
rant read€rs, furnished with unprofitable ceremonies, what is it 
but to ivilhdraw I’rom our lips that bread of life which God has 
prepared for Ihe nourishment of cnir souls, and to set before us 
empty husks that swune would starve on ? We arc thoroughly 
convinced, however tluit when the bishops thus deprive and 
silence our ]>reaching pastors, so lliat they dare not teach us tlic 
will of our God, they undertake to do that for which they will 
one day he called to account.” 

Dr. Samson was a man highly celebnitcd for learning, piety, 
and zeal in tins cause of a farther reformation. None reproved 
the intolerance of the prelatical party with more freedom^ or 
defended the opinions of the puritans with more infleAible con¬ 
stancy and perseve rance; hence his talents, and his unyielding 
integrity, gained him tlie esteem of the seriously religious in 
every quarter of the kingdom. Upon his retiring to Leicester, 
he employed the remainder of his days in managing the con¬ 
cerns of his hospital, and in his favourite exercise of jweaching; 

Ilf and having spent a life of much useful labour and unmerited 
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affliction, lie died, in great tranquillity and comfort, a Nleady 
iion-coiifbrinist, on the 9th April 1589, aged severity-two years, 
and was interred in the chapel belonging to his Imspita!, -wliere 
a monumental inscription was erected to his memory by liiv 
sons John and Nathaniel. 

His works are, A Letter to the Professors of Christ’s Gospel. 
—A Warning to hike heed of Fo^vler’s Psalter.—Brief Collec¬ 
tion of the Ceremonies of the Church.—^Prayers and Medita¬ 
tions gathered from the Epistles.—He also collected and pub¬ 
lished several sermons, written by his old friend Mr John 
Bradford. 


JOHN UDAL. 

Tins celebrated scliolar, and maltreated victim of prclatic 
In tolerance, was educated at Cambridge. He was a preacher 
for about seven years at Kingston-upon-Thames. But some ol 
his hearers, taking ofiTfUCc at his fiuthful warnings and admoni¬ 
tions, complained to the men in power; on which he was silenc¬ 
ed by the official Dr. Hone, and committed to prison; but by 
the voluntary iiiterfereiicc of the countess of Warwick, 8ir 
Drue Drury, and others, in his favour, he was restt-red to his 
ministry. TJiis, however, was only the beginning of liis sor¬ 
rows. In the year 1588 he was again suspended, and dejudved 
of liis living; when the inhabitants of Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
prevailed upon the earl of Huntingdon, lord president of tlie 
north, to send him to preach the gospel amongst them. Ac¬ 
cordingly, being driven from his flock at Kingston, Mr lldal 
removed to Newcastle, where his ministerial labours were of 
essential service to the people of that district. He liad not re¬ 
mained ill Newcastle more tlian one year, during wJiicli time the 
plague raged with uncommon violence, and had swept off two 
thousand of the inhabitants, when, by an order from the privy 
council, he was commanded to make his appearance at London. 
Thither therefore he immediately repaired, and, on the IStli of 
January 1589, made Ids appearance at lord Cobham’s house. 
The commissioners present were, lords Buckhurst, cliief justice 
Anderson and Cobhain, the bisliop of Ilocliester, Dr. Aubervy 
Dr. Lewin, Mr Fortesque, and Egertou the solicitor.—^Thc lord 
chief justice commenced his examination as follows: 

^?iderson,, How long have you been at Newcastle? 

Odal. About a year, please your lordship. 

Wily went you from Kingston on Thames 
U. Because 1 was silenced in that place, and called to New¬ 
castle. 
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Q7(i 

A. What calling hail you thither i* 

U. The people requested my lord ol' Ilimtingdoii to sefid 
me, who accordingly did. 

A, Had you the allowance oi’ the bishop of the diocese ? 

U. There was none at the time. 

A. You arc called here on suspicion ol' being the author of 
certain books. 

U, If it be for any of Martin’s books, 1 have already an- 
swcrcil, and I am ready to answer again. 

A, Where did you answer, and in what manner ? 

(7. At Liunbetb, I cleared myself of being the author, or oi 
knowing who ho is. 

A. Well, but you raiisl answer to oilier boohs. 

1 hope your lordship will not urge mi* to answer to any 
other book or article, seeing I have been cited expressly ibr the 
purpose of answering to Martin. 

A. You must answer to otlicrs; wiiat say you of A Demonstra¬ 
tion and A Dialogue, did you not make them ? 

U. I cannot answer. 

A. Why would you clear yourself of Martin, aud not of 
those, unless you are guilty ? 

U. Because 1 have reason to answer in the one case, but 
not in the otlicr. 

.4. Let us hear your reason, I cannot conceive of it, seeing 
the;) both concern the same thing. 

IL The reason, iny lord, is this: TJiough tJie matter pro¬ 
posed in botli arc the same, I would not be understood to han¬ 
dle it in the manner ol the former. I like tlic manner and 
management of tJjc latter mu<'h better, so tlmt I care not though 
it should be fathered upon me. 

A. What say you? did.you make these books? or do you 
know who did ? 

17. I cannot answei to tliat question, my lord. 

A. You might as well have told me you are the author. 

(/. That, my lord, does 7iol necessarily follow. 

A, Will you not lake the oath now, as well as you did for¬ 
merly, 

f7. I was called to answer tormerly upon my oath, whicli 1 
did accordingly, and in these answers apprized my judges of 
certain things concerning myself, whicli they could never have 
known otherwise; but when my fi*iends laboured to havexno re¬ 
stored, the ai ebbishop told them that he had matter against me, 
by my own confession, sufficient to prevent my restoration: 
Upon which f covenanted with mine own heart never again to 
ilhird them such an opportunity. 

A. Thc 7 i you must go to prison 
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IJ, I had rather go to prison, witli a gfood eonscienro, than 
walk at liberty with an ill one. 

So Mr Udal %vas carried to the (Gatehouse prison by a mes¬ 
senger, who delivered liim to the keeper, with a warrant to be 
kept close prisoner, without the use of pen, ink, or paper, or 
any person allowed to sj)eak with him. There he remained 
half-aryear, during which his wife was not permitted to speak 
with him, unless in tlie presence of the keeper. She had ap¬ 
plied to the commissioners, and also to the council, for more 
liberty; but witbout effect, Udars cbamb<‘r associates, during 
this time, were seminary priests, traitors, and professed pajusts. 
At the cud of six nioiiths lie was removed to the Wliite-lion in 
Soutliwark, smd on the 21 'th of July carried to the assizes at 
Croydon, with fetters 011 his legs, and indicted upon the statute 
23d. tlliz. chap. 3d, before baron (Jlarko and sergeant Pucker¬ 
ing, for writing a w'icked, scandalous, an<l seditious libel, en¬ 
titled, “ A Demonstration of the truth of that Discipline which 
Christ hath prescribed in his word for the government of his 
churcli ill all places, and at all times, till tlie end of the world,” 
The book was dedicated to the arclibisbops, bishops, &c. In 
the dedication are these words, on wliieli the charge against 
him was princijially founded, viz. “ Who can, without blush¬ 
ing, deny you (the bishops) to be the cause of all ungodliness, 
seeing your government permits man to bo any thing but a 
sound Christian. For under your jurisdiction, it is safer, by 
far, to be a papist, an anabaptist, any thing indeed, however 
wicked, rather than tliat which every man ought to he. I 
could live in England for twenty years, in any of these hatcfrl 
characters, nay, even in the hisho]»s’ houses, and, in all proba¬ 
bility, meet witli little or no molestation. 80 true is tlie charge 
made against you, in a Dialogue newly come forth, and since 
burned by your authority, lliat you care for notling but the 
maintenance of your dignities, he it to the damnation of your 
own souls, and tliose of millions beside.” In the indletinerit it 
is said, “ That he, not Iiaving the fear of God before his eyes, 
but being instigated by the devil, did maliciously publish a 
scandalous and infamous libel against the queen’s majesty, her 
crown and dignity.” 

Being brought to the bar, and his indictment read, Mr Udal 
humbly requested their lordships to be heard by council; but 
this WHS denied by his lordship, saying, you cannot liavc it. 
Answer to your indictment. He then pled not guilty, and jjut 
himself on the trial of his country. 

The points in the indictment wore three. Ist, Tliat Udal 
was author of the book. 2 d, Tliat he wrote it witli a malicious 
intent; and, 3d, That the charges in the iiidictmenf were felony 
by the 23d- of Eliz chap. 2d. 
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In proving the first point, namely, that Mr Udal was the 
author of the book, tlie judges did not stand upon the legal 
formality of bringing the witnesses face to face with the accus¬ 
ed; their examiiiatioTis, or something siiid to be their examina¬ 
tions, liowever, were prod need, to which the register swore. 
Stephen ChalfiekPs articles were fir<!t »-“ad: They stated, 
that lie had seen certain papers in Mr Iklal’s study, and on 
asking to whom tliey bclongcil, Udal said, to a Iriend: That be, 
Chatfield, h.Tl advised him to put them out of the way, as he 
feared tliey eoncerned the state. Moreover, that Mr Udal told 
him, at another time, that should the bishops silence him, he 
would give them a blow, such as (hoy had never got befc»|.e. 
Chatfield was then called to attest these facts; but he did^mot 
appear. Mr Udal, said the judge, you are v'cry happy., 

I lu‘-artily wish he were here, said the prisoner, [Am as¬ 

sured he can say nothing to prove this point, so I^can prove 
that he is heartily sorry that he made any complaint against me, 
confessing that he did it in a fit of auger, apd that by sugges¬ 
tions of some, whom be lias since found to be bad men. Mr 
Udal jirocet'ding to vindicate himself, by stating that the booh 
eainc out hefon* he had this conversation with Chatfield; but 
the judge interrujited him, saying, the ease is suflicieiitly clear 
already. 

The t vaminaiioii of Nicholas Tomkins vv^as next produced. 
T1 lis T*'mkins was now beyond seas, but tlic paper stated, that 
Mr lUlul told him that he was the author. But Tomkins him¬ 
self afterwards said, that he would not, for a thousand worlds, 
ailirm any thing more, than that Mr Udal said, in his hearing, 
that he could, without hesitation, set liis name to the book, pro¬ 
vided ho hiui impartial judges. When Mr Udal wanted to 
brifjg forward his witnesses to prove this, and other facts, the 
judge inlcrferi'd, saying, tlie witnesses were against the queen’s 
iinijesly, and therefore could not he hciird. 

Tlie cmifcssion of Henry Sharp was next read, who, upon 
his oath before the lord cliambciiand, had declared, that he 
heard Mr I*envy say, that Mr Udal was author of the Demon¬ 
stration. 

This was all the evidence of the fact upon which he was 
convicted. Not a single witness was produced in court, so that 
tlie poor man had no opjiortunity to cross-examine tbcm, and 
refute their evidence. And not being proven, tbe whole was a 
solemn inockeiy. They might have condemned him as well 
without- as with a trial so obviously partial, and, beyond all ci¬ 
vilized and judicial jiroccdnrc, unjust. Puller allows that the 
proof WHS by no means compctcrit, for it was generally believ¬ 
ed that he was not the writer of the book, though probably of 
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tlic prcfiicc; but even this was not proved. The statute was 
cvidentlv strained beyond its original imj)ortj and that with the 
design to reach his life. At the bar Mr ITdal demeaned him¬ 
self with great modesty and discretion; and having rebutted the 
charges brought against him to the satisfaction of every inlelli- 
gent and impartial auditor, lie submitted, with Christian resig¬ 
nation, to a sentence he was not permitted to ward off. The times 
were peculiarly bad, and the court of high commission was se¬ 
vere to a proverb; but Mr Udal’s case, for llagrant injustice, 
and undisguised villany, will scarcely find a parallel in the 
annals <»f the inqnisi Lion. The paniicl w«as not allowed excul¬ 
patory evidence, tlic jury were not permitted to judge ol’tho in¬ 
tention which alone constitutes the crime; and his refusing to 
swear that be was not the author of the hook, was charged 
against him as a sufficient proof that he really xms. 

Mr Udal was convicted in the summer of 1590, hut did not 
receive sentence till the ensuing spring. In the meantime, a 
pardon was held out, on condition that he would suhscrihe a 
most degrading ackiiowlcdgracnt and recantation. But no 
sophistry could decoy, nor threatening could terrify him into 
such a base suhniission. lie told them, that no consideration 
on earth could induce him to subscribe to that as a truth, wliich 
he knew to be I’alse; he therefore resolved to make the last sa¬ 
crifice, rather than he guilty ol'such hypocrilical prevarication. 

The day before be was tt> receive sentence, he offered a sub- 
misrion, drawn up by liiinseli', to the following import: “ That 
Avith regard to the book, which a jury of twelve men had found 
him to be the author, though he could not disavow the cause 
maintained, nor the substaTn;c of the doctrines debated therein, 
Avhich be considered holy, and, as far as he could judge con¬ 
cerning ibcm, agreeable to the word of God; yet he acknow¬ 
ledged that in some parts of it the manner of writing might justly 
offend her majesty: And as the verdict of the jury imputed all its 
faults to him, and had laid all the severity of the jninishment 
upon him, his humble suit to licr majesty ivas, that her mercy 
and pardon might remove the guilt and offence which the law had 
thus cas%>upun him, and tliat, in her great clemency, she would 
be graciously pleased to restore him to the comforts of life and 
liberty; and, on his part, he would promise aud engage, in all 
humble submission to God and her majesty, to conduct him¬ 
self, during the whole course of his life, in such a dutiful and 
obedient manner as became a minister of the gospel, and her 
majesty’s faithful subject.” Prior to this, be had solicited his 
judges to recommend him to the queen’s raerej', and had also 
supplicated several others; but all to no purpose, nothing would 
satisfy the court hut Ids recantation; which being directly op¬ 
posed to the conviction of his own mind, ho utterly rejected. 
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At the close of the spring assizes, Mr Udal being called to 
the bar, along with other felons, and asked what he had to say, 
why judgment hliould not bo pronounced against him, accord¬ 
ing to the verdict of a jury of his peers. He delivered a paper 
to the court, stating the grounds on which he objected to the 
verdict given against him. Tf»c substance of which are as 
follows : 

“ 1st, Because the jury, whose duty it. was to judge both of 
the action and intention ('f the law as well as ol the fact, not 
only whether I was the author of tlic book with which I am 
charged, but also wheilior llie sentiments therein held forth 
were written with a malicious intent; or whether, on an impar¬ 
tial construction of the statute, they amouutc-d to felony as charg¬ 
ed in tlio indictment. But the jury, notwilhstariding the oath 
they had taken to perform tln.^ obvious part of their office, un¬ 
der the most awful responsibility, were nevertheless freed, by 
the express authority of your lordships, from jierforming its 
most esseiitial [)arts. They were not permitted to consider 
whether the hotjk was written witli a malicious iiiteiilion against 
her majesty, or lujr majt'hty’s government, wliicli alone could 
constitute the crime of felony in the eye ol’ the law, and accord¬ 
ing to the int(‘nt ol” the statute on whicli the charges were 
founded. But the jury were not only fi'eed from the discharge 
of these important irujuircs, they Avere also tampered with, and 
wrought ujMUi by promise.s, that, though under existing circum- 
stanci'* it was expedient to j>roct‘cd the length of conviction, 
no farther danger was to be ajipreliended to the prisoner, but 
that it would lend ultimately to his advantage. By these 
promises the jurors were not left to the free exercise of their 
own judginoi,*.s, but artfully led U) a verdict they would other- 
have opposed; as appears from <he shame and sorrow some 
of tiicni have manifested ever since. 

“ 2d, Bccaiise in tha., ])aragriij*li of the book on which the 
charge against me is founded, there is no mention made, either 
of the (pu'cn or licr crdwii and dignity; neither indeed is there 
a single sentence concerning her majesty, in the whole book, but 
what breathes a spirit of loyalty, candour, and afFec-’j^on. So 
that if any just cause of complaint any where exist against the 
book in question, it must remain with the bishops, who alone 
have been characterized therein. But notwithstanding of all 
this, the jury have found a verdict against me, for writing a 
scandalous and infamous libel against her majesty, and of doing 
this with a malicious intent; whereas the par£^ra])h founded 
upon, iiud even the whole contents of the book itself, ascribes 
blame to none but the bislutps. The ii(dictme,nt, therefore, and 
the paiagraph on which il is founded, are so diametrically 
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uii|K>scd the one to the other, that the most Jesuitical ingouuity 
shall never be able to reconcile tlicm. 

“ It is true, I have been told, tliat whoever traduces the cha¬ 
racter of a bishop, traduces tliat of the queen, by whose autlio- 
rity the bishop acts, iiiasmucli as bishops arc members of Jicv 
body politic. Tint Jiad the assertors of such ridiculous absurdi¬ 
ties consulted tlieir own ciedit for modesty and propriety of 
sentiment, tliey would have lirst considered, whether parish con¬ 
stables, as well as bishops, do not act by the queen’s authority; 
and whether they, as well as tlie bishops, are not for the same 
reason members of tlie same political body; and even wliethor 
every member of tin* great English community be not also mem¬ 
bers of tin’s political body. If therolbrc this , be the case, and 
wlio will have the confidence to negative the assertion; then, 
consider for a moment, bow tyrannical and unjust it would ap¬ 
pear to every sound understanding, *o condemn, to an igno¬ 
minious dcatlt, one of ln;r majesty’s loyal subjects, for no gi'eatcr 
crime tliaii that of lasliing tbc negligence or the tyrannical exor¬ 
cise of power in a parish constable, under tlic creeping subterfuge, 
lliat the satirist did all this against her majesty, whom he, re¬ 
veres. The servant is not‘greater than his raasf<T; but it would 
appear, that some* of the bishops of England arc anxious to b<* 
considered at least equal to their mistress; and I have no doubt, 
but tlie simple dictates of c(>mmon justice will dispose thou¬ 
sands of her majesty’s subjects to tliink with iric, that some ol' 
these aspiring chunjhmeu might be indicted for tr4*ason against 
the queen, with much more propi’iety than I have been for fi*- 
lonj', on account of their ainlacity in thus ehumiiig an equality 
with their sovereign. I beseecli your lordships, therefore, to 
reconsider the circumstances under wliicli tlte verdict against 
me has been found; deign to recollect, that there is no legal, 
nor indeed any other species of twidoiice, that 1 am even the 
author of the book: That liic intention lias not yiit been ex¬ 
amined: That the paragraph libelled lias no respect to the 
4 |ueen; and, of course, that tlu? indictment is not n*levant to iii- 
ier the pains awarded by the statute. 

“But even supposing that my case had been Ic'gitimately 
embraced by the statute, still the felony, which alone consists 
in the malicious intention, cannot possibly bo made out against 
me, inasmuch as that prominent point of the indictment has nut 
been considered at all by the jury. Hitherto juries have been 
in the habit of founding their verdicts on the evidence given. 
My jury, however, has reached their destination by a much 
shorter process. Evidence they had none, they have tlicreforc 
left us in the diirk as to the means used in discovering my cri¬ 
minality: whether this was effected by the principle of instinct, 
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or Tvlietlior, liho Ibx-lioMnds, tlicy CRn detert felony by tlie 
smell, they have neg'Ieefed to inform uh. Alas 1 my lords, 
this mode of conviction, if ever it be suffered to become a pre¬ 
cedent, will be foniid fraught witJj the most alarming conse¬ 
quences to tlic country. It is calculated t<> transform one of 
our greatest blessings, f/ie Uial htjjuty^ to a inosl powerful en¬ 
gine of sw(‘ephig destruction. To cool tin; affections of men, 
not merely towards the laws tlieniselves, but also towards the 
legi'^lature, and all the subordinate branches of the government. 
To break the babuls of unity, and tear asunder every cord of 
affection by which society arc knit together. Tor all confi¬ 
dence must needs be sbakeri, wherever men observe their friends 
and neighbours thus pursued to the death hy a pc'rverted law, 
and an influenced judgment-seat. 

“With regard to myself, 1 have been indieled, before lliis 
high tribunal, on suspicion of writing a scandalous and infamous 
libel against my sovereign, and that 1 have done this witii a 
malicious intent, against her majesty. In recj)ect of which, I ap¬ 
peal first to Cod, and then to all men who have known my 
course of life (Vom niy youth till the jiresent time; nay, more, 
I appeal to the eoiisciciices of yonr lordships, n liether you hare 
found mo guilty of any act that savours of the least maliec 
iigaiiist her majesty. 

“ But, my lords, by the laws of Cod, and 1 tru-,t also hy the 
laws oi Luglaiu! tlui witncfses ought to have been produced, in 
open c'-urt, before me. "J^his, however, you arc well aware, 
was not .he case. Nothing, I say, nothing was brought for¬ 
ward to ]tvovo my crimiualiiy, hat some papers said to he re¬ 
ports of depositions of individuals, who seemed ashamed to make 
their ap])(*araij‘*e, or suhstantiaie these their supposed deelara- 
t -r. Tliis species of evi<lence the law wall not admit, not even 
In detoi mining the litle lo a looil of gronnd; how mueli more 
inadmissible must it appe a in a ease of life or death Sup¬ 
posing your lordslnps shut up to the hard necessity of losing 
either your lands or your lives, the choice you would make, 
under this painful alternative, would soon discover which was 
the most valuable in your estimation. Wherefore, then, was 
this common privil'^gc, guaranteed to every Englishman by our 
great national cljarlor, denied to me ? Why were not my ac¬ 
cusers produced, to give (widenco in ray presence, that 1 might 
enjoy the privilege of cross-examining them, and thereby have 
an op}>oi‘tunity of refuting what appeared incorrect in their tes¬ 
timony ? The law requires all tiiis, and candour would admit 
the same, even were tJiere no law. But in place of measuring 
my supposed guilt by the golden motewand of justice, tlie 
crooked nil© of expediency has been sulistituted in its room, so 
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iliat not only justice, but even the legitimate forms ol justice, 
have been cruelly denied me, and I am about to receive the 
sentence of death upon the mere reports of evidence, •wliich llie 
principal witness ngjiinst rac declares lie would not swear to lor 
llic value of a thousand worlds. All this I offered to prove }»y 
a number of sufficient ^vitnesses; but was prevented, upon the 
unwarrantable plea, that being against the crown, they could not 
be heard. 

‘‘Thus, my lords, my exeulputory e\idciiee has heeii rcjeeietl 
without legal c.ause; neither have 1 been confronled by my ac¬ 
cusers as the law directs. My jury were not permitted to 
weigli tlic import of the expressions eharged Jigainst mo; and 
notwithstanding of all the latitude taken in repelling my ob¬ 
jections, you have ftmiid nothing against me. Your evidence, 
illegal and loose as it was, has utterly failed in hringing 
any one charge in the indictment home to mo. You have not 
even proved me to be either the author or piihlislier of the hook 
in <[uestiori. Ilut, my lords, supposing 1 was tlic author of the 
book, and that you hail succeeded in proving me lo be so, to 
what would it amount, not surely to felony; for, let it be remem¬ 
bered, that ill substance it contains nothing but what is taught 
and believed in the best reformed eliurehes of -Diirope. 11" 
therefore you eoiulemn ni(' a-s its author for felony, you at 
the same time condemn tliosi' nations, and all those churches 
that hold the same opinions. 

“ With reg.ard lt> tlie manner in whieli the hoof: is written, 
men will differ in their opinions. Kven of those wlio receive the 
doctrine therein c<»nt(!iided for, as agreeable to the word of 
God, and the example of the primitive ehiirches, some may 
hesitate at the asperity of the language used in some parts of 
the work, and perl taps form the opinion, that an admonition, a 
small fine, or a short imprisonment, becomes necessary, as a 
salutary example to deter others from overstepjiing the Hue of 
moderation in their controversial animadversions. ]5ut deaths 
and death for an error so trivial! as you value your reputation 
amongst men; as you dread the cutting accusations of a revolt¬ 
ing conscience; as you csiiinale tlu‘ hajipiness of heaven, and tlic 
glory yet to be revealed—jiause, I beseech you, reconsider the 
circumstances of the case, recollect the deficiency of evidence, 
count the cost, and calculate the consequences, before you pro- 
udunce a sentence so utterly disjiroportioned to the supposed 
offence—a sentence, which every good man must reprobate, 
and which villains themselves will never have tlic confidence lo 
defend. After all, if nothing less than my blood, or Avhat is 
still more precious, my integrity, will satiate the resentment of 
mine ciiemies, God^s will be done: Dut know ve, that 1 am 
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not dcsiiluic oJ other resources. [ know ttiat my l^cdccmcr 
livcth, and that ho shall one day judge the woidd in righteous¬ 
ness. To him, therefore, 1 appeal from your iniquitous deci¬ 
sion; and confident in liia wisdom, power, and impartial jus¬ 
tice, my fhisii also shall rest in hope. Behold ' f am in your 
hands to <lo with me according to your own good pleasure; but 
know tliis, tlijjt if you put me to deiith, you shall bring' inno¬ 
cent blood u])ou yoizr own heads, and upon the land. As the 
blood of Abel, so, be assured, the blood of Lblal, will cry to 
(lod from tlie ground, and the righteous Judge of the world 
will require it at the hands of all who shall bo found guilty.” 

Nothing, Iiowevcr, that he could say proved available. His 
reasons were rejected, and liis jnrlg(‘s rgmained inflexible, un¬ 
less he Avould subscribe to his reeantalion: Avhicli his ctnii^cience 
could in»t permit. The sentence of death therefore AV'as passed 
upoTt him, February 20th, and his execution Avas openly award¬ 
ed. When he reeeWed the cruel and unjust sentence, he AA'^as 
not in the least agitated, but said, Avillz peculiar gravity and 
seriousness, (jizui’s will be done. His execution was put off, 
however, by ])rivate orders from tlio court. In the meaiitime, 
ilie dean of St. Paul’s and Dr. Andrews were sent to persuade 
him to sign his recantation; Avliich he ]>eremptorily refused. 

From the belief that the queen bad got an erroneous account 
ol’ his cL-iracter and opinions, Sir Walter Raleigh persuaded 
him to Acrito a short account of his faith; Avhich he did, and 
sent it lo lier majesty by tlu; hand of Sir Walter. , King 
James * of Scotland abo wrote to the queen in Udal’s behalf, 
earnestly requesting that her majesty Avould forgive Mr Udal 
for his sake, promising to do as much for her in any matter she 
might recommci.d to his eonsidto'alioii. The Turkey merchants, 
aooui the same time, promis(*d, providing he might be restored 
to his liberty, to send him to some ol' thtir factories abroad, to 
AA'liieh he had consented, and Avroto a letter to the treasurer, 
apprising him of these circumstanct's, and pj'aying him to be a 
means of resloring him to liberty, ( hi which the archbishop, it 
is said, yielded to his request. The keeper lia<l promised to fur¬ 
ther the business, and itdal had reason to hope, as the carl of 
Essex had a <lraught of his pardon ready prepared; hut the 
queen, for wliat reason we arc not able to account, never signed 
it. The Turkey fleet sailed, and poor TJdal, tossed between 
hope and despair, died a few montlis after, quite broken-heart¬ 
ed, in the Marshal-sea, about the close of 1.592.—l^nller charac¬ 
terises him a learned man, blameless in life, powerful in prayer, 

• On the acceasloii of King Tames to the rrown, it is said, that on liis arrival 
iti Kn^'laiid, aToongst the first persons he iixniired after wjis Mr Uilal; and being 
inl'oiined of Ills death, “llien, upon my soul (said the king), we have lost th*’ 
hi'st scholar in Europe.” 
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.aid a dilij^cut, a« well us an i^ifying jireaclicr. His remains 
were lioiiotmibly interred in the elnirch-yard of St. George. 
Soutliwurk. His funeral was attended by most of tlie London 
ministers, who had, many of tliem, been his visitors while in 
prison, and were now availing to drop a tear over the nmrtal 
remains of a man, Avliose fait!i and patieneo were put to the se¬ 
verest trial, and wlio died for tlic testimony of a good con- 
sciouee; :md an evideuee, ihat tyrants and oppressors can or^ly 
control llui body, hnl. cannot triumph over a steady, well re- 
irnlated, and doterininefl mind. 

Jlis works Arere, Tlie Key of the Holy Tongue—A short 
Diction.'iry—Pravis on <'tTtaiii IValnis—A f omineutary on the 
Lamentations of .l<*remjah—'TI k* stale of the Church of Eng- 
laiul laid oj»e'j, &e. 


.lOHN GilEENWOOD. 

Tins most dislinguished puritan, and iiillexihle non-con- 
fbrmist, was h>r sojne time cliaplain to lord Eich; but aftcr- 
Avards renonn<‘iug his episcopal ord<‘rs, lie hecame a ^'igid 
Brownist: and llioseof that pia'snasion becoming pretty numer¬ 
ous in and about London, formed tiienisehes into a cJjurch; 
and Mr Eruncis Johnson was elected, by tljc siitfrages ol’ the 
congregation, as their jiastov, and Mr CreenAV'ood for their doc¬ 
tor or teacher. 'J’his took place, it A\n>uld appear, about 15!)2. 

On Mr (»recnAVood’s embracing the Ncntiraents of this de¬ 
nomination, he b<‘ea,rae intimately acquainted Avith Mr Henry 
Barrow, a lawyer, and AA'arinly attached to the sjiine opinions, 
I'heir actings and sutterings Avere so closely connected, and 
often intermixed Avith one another, tliat it will h(i diflictilt to 
narrate them separately. llaAnng been, for some time, fellow- 
prisoners for the same cause, they AA’^cre brouglit before the 
court of higli commission in NoA^oraber liiSb, and charged Avitli 
holdirig and propagating schismatical and seditious opinions. 
The leading articles of AvhicU Avere: That tlic church of Eng¬ 
land is no true church: That its worship is idolatry: That 
she admits unsauctified and profatic persons to licr communion: 
That her ministers haA-^e no lawful calling to the ministry: 
That her govenimeiit is unscriptural, ungodly, and tyrannical: 
That the people of every parish ought to choose their respective 
pastors thcmsch'es: That e\'cry cider, though neither doctor 
nor pastor, is a bishop: That printed or written creeds or 
catechisms arc idle, useless, and unnecessary; and that to use 
set forms ol praj^er is a si>ecie$ of blasjihemy. Such were tlie 
charges brought foi ward against these men by tbeir emmics 
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and persecuiors. Wt* havo g^ood reaboiif ihereforo, lo Ix'li^'vc 
that they arc tlio worst things with wliich tlicy were able to 
charge them: and tlio reader will judge for himself Jiow far 
they correspond ^rilh the generally received opinions of religious 
liberty in tlio nineteenth century. W^icn Mr Greenwood and 
Mr Harrow appeared before the conarol‘.';iou, they were closely 
examined. Mr Greenwood had been jnisoner before Barrow; 
but how lonn; c^annot now he, ascertained. In 159,2, however, 
tliey had been least foui' or fi\x* years close jirisoncrs, and 
treated, during the whole of that wearisome period, witli un¬ 
christian severity. The^ iinderweiil a close and insulting ex- 
ainiiiatiou before the archbishop of C/antcrbiiiy, the bishops of 
London and Wineliestcr, the two lord chief justices, the lord 
chief baron, the master of tiie lolls, and others, in which the 
court, exhausted iheir ingenuiiy in attempting to lead them into 
an acknowh'dgrnent of the crimes thej' had laid to their charge; 
but there is too much quibbling to make their tedious examina¬ 
tions in the least intiu-esting. Mr fireenwood was remanded 
to jirison, wlier<‘ h<‘ lemained a long time in cioso confinement; 
and, its it would aji]iear from a pajior, emitled, “The names of 
sundry faithful Christians imjirisoncd hy llio archbishop of 
Oantcrhuiy and the bishop oi' London,” he had many comjm- 
nions in Jiis tribulation. In this paper it is stated, tliat Mr 
Grei i\' ood and Harrow bad been confined thirty weeks iii the 
C’link. for reading a jiortion of seripturo, in a friend’s house, on 
the L< id’s dav: but wi're lerooved to the Fleet bv an habeas 
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corpus^ wher(‘ they ley on .m (‘xceution of tivo hundied and 
sixty ]»ourids each • That Ii(‘nry Thomson and George Collier 
were eoinmit ted to the Clink for hearing Mr Greenwood read 
tl e sail! portion of scripture, and liud reinaiued nineteen months 
without being called to answer. Jerome Studley, for refusing 
to answer interrogatories, w:is sent to the same ]>lace, where-he 
reinaiued fifteen months. Chrisloplier llojier was committed 
close prisoner hy the liishop of Jjondon. Kdward Boys was 
nineteen months in hridcwell, and afterwards removed to tlie 
Clink. John ChamhcT was committed to the same firison for 
hearing Mr Greenwood read as above, vriicre he died. George 
Bright, foi* commending a faithful Christian for his integrity in 
In Iding out when under persecution, w^as confined in Newgate, 
wliere ho also died. Maynard, Hoe, and Barrow, three aged 
widmvs, were throw n into Newgate by tbe bishop of London, 
for iiearing Nir Greenwood read tlie above portion of scripture, 
wliere two ol tiiem died by tbe infection of the prison. Quin- 
tin Smyth was sent to Newgate, coithiied in a dungeon, loaded 
with iroiiri, and had his hiblc taken from him; and John Pnrdye 
was scut to bridewell; and confined in a place called LHtlc EasCy 
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where he was beat with bludg^eons because he would not atlentl 
the parish ehurcli. TJieso are incrtily a specimen <)f vast iiiiiu- 
bcrs, who, about this time, were treated with similar severity 
for their iion-conformity. 

While these cruel measures were exercising against tlie 
llrownists, who, by this time, partly occupied all the jails iu 
London, tlie high commission appointed forty-three conforming 
clergymen to confer with iht' same number of these imprisoned 
puritans, to whom they delivered a brief of the positions with 
which they were cliarged. These were twelve in number: and 
in the shape they were eliarged against them, full ol‘ heretical 
and blasphemous sentiments, but containing little more than 
misrepresentations. Tlu; Jlrownists replied in a pnhli<‘ation, 
entitled, A brief uTiswer to certain slanderous and ungodly 
calumniations, spiH'ad abroad by the bishops and tlieir adher¬ 
ents, against divers faithful and true Christians, 15})().” In 
this piece they denied tlu' charges thus maliciously brought 
against tiiem, and openly declared tlieir opinions on tlie various 
points specified ill these jiositions, and endeavoured to set t!ic 
public opinion riglit vrith regard lioth to llieir faith and jirae- 
tice. Mr (ireenwood and Barrow were supjiosed to liave been 
the authors of tliis reply, in whieh they had treated the hi-hops 
and the church, by law estal)lish<*d, witJi considerable freedom. 

Mr Greenwood and Mr Barrow united witli aboni, sixty 
other prisoners, in tlie different jails of the metropolis, in stat¬ 
ing their grii'vances to tlie lord treasun'i*. in their petition, 
they earnestly entreated his lordship eiliu r to grant tliem an 
early trial, or, in the meantime, to favour them with the privi¬ 
lege of some Christian confevenee, or that they might be admit¬ 
ted to bail according to law; or tlsat he would, hy some means, 
bring their cause before the rest of her majesty’s most liononr* 
able jirivy council; ‘‘ For (say they) her majesty lias not, in 

the wide extent of Iter empire, more dutiful and loving suhjeets, 
who have, to the number of threescore and upwards, been im¬ 
prisoned contrary t(» all Jaw, rtiason, and eijuity; M(‘paratcd 
from our lawful callings, our trades, wives, eliildren, and 
families, and shut u]) in i lose and iuius<*ous jirisoiis, where 
every comfort is denied ns; while poverty and famine prey 
upon our constitutions, so t!i:it many have already fallen vic¬ 
tims to the severity thus exercised against ns; and all this by 
the sole authority of the bishops, who deprive us of all legal 
audience and protection. tVe arc not only oppressed, but ca¬ 
lumniated and traduced in oiir cliaracfers, and charged witfi 
opinions we never held, and actions which our souls abhor; but, 
above all, we arc debarred from spiritual edification and com¬ 
fort, by doctrine, prayer, or mutual conference.” This ap- 
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f »licatiou, like most others, proved of little avail. During their 
ong imprisonment, various pamphlets were published, whereby 
their cliaracters were vilely aspersed, and llieir tenets most ma¬ 
liciously misrepresented to the world; nor wore they themselves 
inactive. They also set fortfi several publications in defence of 
their characters and the doctrines they had espoused. Grcen- 
trood and Barrow were considered as the aul hors of these pub¬ 
lications; and having expressed themstdves with considerable 
freedom, wifb respect both +o the oflice and conduct of llic dig¬ 
nitaries of the cljurch, and ev'cii of the church itself as by law 
established, they thereby di*<'\\' down djkui themselves tlie 
powerful resentment of the bishojjs. Accordingly, on the 21st 
March 1.592, they, together witli i)aniel Studley, Robert 
Rovvle, Mr Saxto Bellot, were inflicted at tb<! Old Bailey, 
upon the statult* 23d. Bliz., for wilting sundry seditious books 
and pam]>blets, tending to the slarifler of the ijueeii and govern¬ 
ment; wluTfias, in fact, they liad published nothing but what 
WJis levelh'd at the bishops and the ebiircb. On their trial 
they evinced a heroic courage and nndaniiied Kelf-]»OKsessiori, 
exhibiting no token of wavering timidity, making no applica¬ 
tion for mercy, but a bohl and frecman-iike demand for justice, 
in all its instituted forms. They prot(‘sU‘d, that they never 
wrote, or had the least intention to write, against her majesty, 
bnt merely against the bishops and the church; all which nas 
sulbcuHitly olivious. The jury, however, possessed too large a 
portk^a of tlic spirit of their judges to let them slip, and accord¬ 
ingly hi ought them all in guilty. Bellot, with tears, reipiested 
a conference, and confessed liis sorrow for what he had done. 
8 tudley and Bowie stood firm, declared their unsliakcn loyalty 
to the <j|noon, and manfully refns<‘d to accept of mercy at the 
pence of their sincerity; but being only considered as acces¬ 
saries, thc'^ wore reprieved, and sent- back to pi'isou. About 
four yearskfier this Sti.dley was banished; and in a short time 
after Bcllot and Bonde died in Nevigate; but Greenwood and 
Barrow were, in llic mcautime, roscri’^ed lor public examples, 
and bad the stnitcnce o*' death passed upon them, March 23d. 

After receiving the awful sentenco, several divines were ap- 
p(»inted to t;onveise with the prisoners, and, if possible, bring 
them to a recantation; but all their endeavours were vain, they 
remained inflexible. They bad counted the cost before they 
embarked in the hazardous work of reformation, and made 
choice of wind they conceived the least dangerous alternative. 
Accordingly, 011 the last day of March, they were taken to Ty¬ 
burn ill a cai’t, where they were placed under the gallows, and 
for some time e-v^wsed to the mnltilude, in the hopes that the 
terrors of deatii u'^ould frighten them to a recantation; but the 
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sight of the dreadful apparatus madu no irapressioii on their 
resolution. They were therefore carried hack to Newgate, 
wIicTC they remained till the 6th of April, when they were car¬ 
ried a second time to Tyburn, and executed pursuant to their 
Kcntencc. At the place of execution they gave undoubted evi¬ 
dence of tlic Biraccrity of tlieir faith, of their unfeigned piety, 
and true loyalty; which being represented to the queen, she 
seemed sorry that she had signed the warrant for their execu¬ 
tion. Dr. Kainolds, who had attended them in their last mo¬ 
ments, signified to her majesty, tliat it was his opinion the age 
had not produced two individuals better qualified for furthering 
the work of the gosjiel than these two men. We learn, more¬ 
over, from the lamous Hugh Broughton, that though they were 
condemned on the pretenci? of being disturbers of the state, that 
this would have been forgiven them if they would have con¬ 
descended to attend the parisli church; wliicli shows that they 
became martyrs for their non-conformity. 

The archbisliop, in order to tlirow the odium of his intoler¬ 
ance on the civil magistrate, contrived to liavc them tried for 
writing fqrainst the queen, notwithstanding that all the books 
charged against them were wu’itten against the church, the offi¬ 
cers of tlic church, their tyrannical government, and popish ce¬ 
remonies; with which hypocritical disingeniiousness Mr IWrow 
charges him most explicitly. Having suffered confinement, in 
close prison, for several years, exposed to the severities of cold, 
nakedness, and famine, he presented a snitplication to the 
queen, earnestly requesting to be delivered from their present 
miseries, though it were even by death. This paper, however, 
the archbishop intercepted: and fearing that the queen might 
become acquainted with their real situation, and the cause 
thereof, he meanly prcA'^ented it from reaching her majesty. 

The archbishop (says Mr Barrow), having filled the various 
prisons in London with such men as could not conscientiously 
conform to the established religion, covered his cruelty and ty¬ 
rannical conduct towards them, by cljargiiig tlicir non-con¬ 
formity, not against the church, but against tlic <]necn and her 
government. lie has destined brother Greenwood and myself to 
death, and others to a miserable imprisonment; their helpless 
wives and children to be cast out of the city, and their property 
confiscated. Is not this, says he, a right Christian bishop! Are 
these the virtues of him who takes upon himself the care and 
the government of the chm'ches, thus to devour God*s poor 
sheep, to tear off their flesh, to break their bones, and chop 
them to pieces as flesh for the caldron ? Will he thus instruct 
and convince n^insayers? or does he consult either his own 
credit, the credit of the church, or the honour of his prince, by 
11 9o 
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such tyrannical bavock ? For our parts, we are always ready, 
through the grace of God, to be otFered up upon the testimony 
of the faith that we have made, and our lives are not dear unto 
us, so that we may finish our testimony witli joy.” 

Little as religious freedom was understood at the period in 
question, these long imprisonraeikts, with all their concomitant 
severities, together with the condemnation and cruel execution 
of Mr Harrow and Mr Greenwood, were such acts of cruelty 
and flagrant injustice, as will perpetuate the disgrace of the 
church, and for ever tarnish the glory of Elizabeth’s otherwise 
illustriotis reign The queen lias been charged with listening 
too implicitly to the suggestions of her clergy, wdio unfeelingly 
represented the puritans as men of seditions prineijilcs, and re¬ 
bels against their sovereign, who hy their <lisohedloncc shook 
the foundation of her government and throne. But this is not 
the first time, nor the only kingdom In wliieli disohedieiicc to 
the ruling ccclesiasties lias been charged as rebellion agaiiisi the 
prince; nor would it he an easy matter to clear the clergy from 
leading the way in these unmanly misrepresentation^. 

Mr Greenwood published, 1st, A brief Befutation of Mi 
George Gifford—2d, An Answer to Mr George Gifford’s De¬ 
fence of Read Prayers and Devised Liturgies. 


JODN PENRY, A. M. 

Ti»^s inHcxiblc puritan was horn in Brecknockshire, Wales, 
in 155S), aiul eilncated first at Cambridge, and afterwards at 
Oxford, where he took liis degree of master of arts, 1586. lie 
was about eigliteen years of age when lie came first to Cam¬ 
bridge; and Wales, tin* place of jiis nativity, being at that period 
vGn>lly oversjiroad with ’popish darkness, Penry was, of course, a 
papist: but s«ion after Inn ing embraced the doctrines of the pro- 
testant church, and taken liis degrees, he became a much esteem¬ 
ed preacher in both nnii’crsities, wdicre lie was accounted a toler¬ 
able scholar, an edifying ]ircacli<*r, and a good man. All this 
could scarcely be expected from so bitter a conformist as Wood; 
who farther informs us, that Penr}-, being full of Welsh blood, 
and possessing a hot head, and a restless disposition, changed 
his course, and became a notorious anabaptist, in some measure 
a Brownist, and an inveterate enemy to the English church. 
That Mr Penry was a determined enemy to the bierarchal 
government of the church of England, and particularly to the 
persecuting severity exercised hy the prelatical junto in his 
time, need create no surprise, he being a most zealous promoter 
of 0 thorough reformation. 
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On leaving the university, Mr Penry settled for some time 
at Northampton, where, it is thought, he was employed in the 
ministry. His sufferings, of which he had a double portion, 
commenced about 1587, when he was cited before archbishop 
Wliitegift, bishop Cooper, and others of the court of high com¬ 
mission. Hero he was charged with having published a book, 
in wliich he had asserted, “ That mere readers, that is, such as 
could not or would not preach, were no ministers: That the 
reading of homilies, or any other books, was not preaching the 
word of God; and therefore the ordinary means of salvation was 
thereby neglected and wholly wanting. 

During his examination, the bishop of London asking him. 
What objection he had to non-residents ? He said, non-resident 
clergymen do what they can to deprive the people of the ordi¬ 
nary means of salvation, which is the preaching of the word. 

Bishop. Is preaching the onlp means of salvation ? 

Penry. It is the only ordinary means; for how shall they be¬ 
lieve unless they hear, and how can tliey hear without a 
preacher. Tt pleased (*od, by the foolishness of preaching, to 
save them that believe, Penry having reasoned this point at 
some length, the bishop of Winchester rose and said, “ I assure 
you, my lords, it is an execrable heresy.” An heresy! said 
Penry, 1 thank God that 1 over liave known that heresy. It is 
such a heresy, my lord, that I liave determined to die in j)os- 
session of it. 

Bish, I tell thee it is an heresy, and that thou shalt recant it 
as such. 

Pen. No, hy the grace of God, never, so long as I live. 

Here the archbishop sup{)orled his brother of W^inchester, by 
asserting that Peiiry’s opiiiioii was an execrable heresy. But, 
says he, such heathenish untruths are more to he pitied than 
answcretl. So Mr Penry was committed to prison, and after a 
month’s confinement, liberated without further proceeding. But 
presently after the bishops sent tlioir pursuivants with warrants 
to apprehend and commit him to prison. W'^alton, one of the 
pursuivants, went to Northampton, and entering Penry’s house, 
ransacked his study, aiid brought away what papers he pleased; 
but Mr Penry was not to be found. 

^ Upon the publication of Martin Mar-prelate, and other sati¬ 
rical pamplilcts, a special warrant was issued from the council, 
signed by several hands, W^hitegift’s being one, to seize and ap¬ 
prehend l»im as an enemy to the state, and that all the queen’s 
good and loyal subjects should take him so to be. In the mean¬ 
time Penry had gone into Scotland, not merely on the score of 
safely, hut as a student of divinity, where he remained till 
J593. During his residence in Scotland, he made many obser-- 
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vations on the nitaic of religion for his own private use, and had 
drawn up the heads of an address to the queen, on purpose that 
he might apprize her majesty of the real slate of religion in the 
kingdom; how much she was deceived l>y the misrepresenta¬ 
tions of her dignified clergy, and of the many and gross abuses 
that existed in tlic church; also to intercede with her maiosty for 
permission lo preach the gospel in his native country of Wales, 
where, at that period, it was extremely necessary. This sk<‘lc- 
ton of his petition and add -ess he luid resolved to extend, and 
deliver, with hi'« owri hand, when he should find a proper op¬ 
portunity. Witli tins pa|)er, and his other observations, Mr 
Penry returned from Scotland, hut had scarcely arrived in 
London, till he was seized in Stepney parish by information 
from the vicar. This happened in the mouth of May, and poor 
Poury was ai-ralgned, condemned, and executed in the course 
of the same month. 

The charges brought agdiiist him were extracted from his 
private pajicrs. He was indicted on the statute 2dd. of EHz. 
chap. 2d., 1*01* si'ditious words and rumours uttered against the 
queen’s most excellent majesty, to the stirring up of rebcllioii 
amongst her subjects. lie was convicted of felony on tlic 21st 
of May, ill the king’s bench, before justice Popbam. During 
his short confinement, he was examined before the worshipful 
Mr Fanshaw and justice Young, 

Fat sLam. It .seems strange, Mr Penry, that you hold opi¬ 
nions \ hat none of the learned men of this age, nor any of the 
martyrs of former ages, ever maintained. Can you shew any 
writer, ancient or modern, of your judgment ? 

Peni'y. ^Vliatever 1 hold 1 will be bound to prove from the 
scriptures ai‘d shew that the same opinions have also been 
^•ndntained by our Lely martyrs, Wickliff, Brute, Purvy, 
Vrhite, Tyndale, Lamberl, Barnes, Lafimer, and others. 

Fan. Do the martyrs then teach you that there is no church 
of Christ in England ? 

Pm. If by a church you moan that public profession of reli¬ 
gion, in which salvation, by the death and righteousness of 
Christ, is taught and believed, I do by no means deny the ex¬ 
istence of a church in England. 

Fan. Wliat is it then that you dislike in our church, and 
why will you not partake with us of these truths and these 
sacraments ? 

Pm. I dislike, 1st, your false ecclesiastic officers. 2d, The 
calling of these officers. 3d, A great part of the works in which 
these false and improperly elected officers are engaged. 4thj 
Their maintenance or livings—All of which I will be bound to 
prove contrary to the word of God, and derived not from Jesit^ 
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Christ, the king and only head of* his own church, but iVom 
antic}irif.t, Jiis most evident and audacious enemy. 

Fan. What officers do you mean 

Pen. Archbishops, lord bishops, archdeacons, commissaries, 
chancellors, deans, canons, prebendaries, priests, &c., all of 
whom are tlio inv^ention of the Ilomisii church, and corresyiond 
with no other body, civil or ecclesiastic. The church of f'hrist 
is complete in all her offices without them. Tltc i-tate has no 
occasion for them. Pagan idolatry, vritli all its absurdities, 
never bad them. The kingdom of antichrist, and it alone, 
cannot he entire without tliem. 

Fan. Would you then have no other offices in the church, 
now that she is at peace, than those considered necessary in 
times of persecution and distress i 

Pen. No, surely; lor if the order left by Moses was not to be 
altered but by the special coiniiiaiid of (»od; then may neither 
man or aiigel, unless by tljc saimj authority, add or abstract 
from that holy form that tlie Sou of (Jod lias appointed for his 
own bouse. 

Fan. Wiiat office had you in your church, that meets in 
woods, and [ kufuv not where ? 

Pen. I have no office in that poor congregation; and with re¬ 
spect to our meeting in woods and secret jdaecs, we have the 
honourable example of good men in all .ages, wlioii, lik<5 ns, 
prohibited to meet in public by intolerant persecuttws. Yet wo 
are not ashamed of the gospel of Christ, but rcad^ to jtrofess 
the same before men and angels. Let not therefore our neces¬ 
sity be charged against us as a crime, esp(jcially as you your¬ 
selves are the sole cause. 

Fan. You labour to draw lier majesty’s subjects from their 
allegiance, and from the church of England, fo hear you, and 
such as yon, teaching in woods. 

Pen. Nay, 1 persuade all men to obey their prince and her 
laws; only I endeavour to pei'suade all the world I’rom yielding 
obedience to antichrist, and to submit to the simple laws and 
easy yoke of our Redeemer; all which I know to lie agreeable 
to the laws of the queen. 

It was at first intended to indict Mr Penry on the books 
published in his name; but by the advice of counsel, he drew 
up a x>aper, which induced his adversaries to alter their inten¬ 
tion. This paper, dated May lOtb, 1593, is entitled, “Mr 
Penry’s declaration that he is not in danger from the law by 
the books publislied in bis name.” In this declaration, he ob¬ 
serves, that the statute was never intended to include those ^vho 
wr^te merely againk the ecclesiastic establishment; because, in 
that ease, it must have condemned many of the most learned 
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proteBtants, both at home and abroad, but only Buch persons as 
by their writings defame her majesty’s royal person, against 
whom he had never written, nor determined to write: Nor had 
he, at any time, been at a meeting or conventicle where any, 
under or above the number of twelve persons, were assembled; 
but that, nevertheless, had he been guilty of all these, he ought 
to have been accused within one month of the crime, upon the 
oath of two witnesses, and to have been indicted within the 
space of one yea*', othern i&e the statute itself clears him in ex- 
jiress terms. 

The court, apprehending that this deelaratioii of Penry’s 
might occasion an argument in law, set aside his printed boohs, 
and liad him indicted on the contents of his inaiHiscrij)t petition 
and observations before mentioned. This was still more unjust 
and unprecedented, as be expresses himself to the lord treasurer 
Burleigh, to whom he sent his protestation immediatclv after 
liis coudemiiation. “ It is mostlauxmtable (says he), and with¬ 
out a ]>arallel, llutt the private observations of a student, 'and 
these made while in a foieign land, and esj)ecialiy eonsidcring 
that they were most secret and allogetlujr imperfect, sliould 
occasion his life to terminalc in violence and blood. I have, 
never! lieless, tlii*, eousoiafioii, that though my consciousness of 
iiinoeence slaiids me in no stead before my earthly tribunal, I 
knou that 1 shall iiave an lionourable acquittal before the tri- 
bun. J of t he gi eat King and merciful Father, who tenderly guards 
and t 'Implies the desolate widow and the fatherless, and will be 
the tathei and protector of my poor widow and friendless orphans. 
And being liU<‘ly to trouble your lordship with no more letters, 
[ acknowledge, with hearty gratitude, your lordship’s favours 
towaids irit, in receiving the writings wliicli I have presumed 

send you Iroui lime to time. And in this, most probably my 
last, 1 protj'st belbre Ciod, that so far as 1 know, I have written 
y^ou iif>t}iiiig but tlio tuitli. And now' tliat my iwivate scrawls, 
and unfinished observations, are bi-ouglit against me to the 
sjnlling of my blood, I humbly crave that the whol'’' of these my 
private papers may be made public, that the world may see that 
they contain nolliing but wliat is lionourable both for myself 
and my sovereign. For though 1 be condemned as a felon or 
traitor, T tliank God, that ncitlicr man nor devil shall ever bp 
able to convict me of either. 

“ T never set myself np as a public rebuker, much less for n 
reformer of states and kingdoms; but all the world must bear 
with me, if, jii the diseliarge of my conscience, 1 prefer my testi¬ 
mony to the truths of Jesus Christ, before the favour of any 
creature in earth or in licuven. The prosperity of my country, 
and llie honour of ray prince, were always dear to moj ap m 
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knows by whom kings reign, and kingdoms are preserved; nor 
have I taken part in this cause out of contention, vain glory, t)r 
with the design to draw disciples after me, Lord, thoii art wit¬ 
ness. Whatever I may have writfcn contrary to the word of 
God, I have warned the world to avoid. My confession of 
faith, and allegiance to God and the queen, written since my 
imprisonment, I take, as 1 shall answer before Jcsiis Christ, 
and the elect angels, to contain nothing but God’s eternal truth; 
and therefore if my blood were an ocean, and each drop a life 
to me, I would freely give it all in defence thereof: yet if any 
error can be shewn, that error 1 will not defend. 

Great things in this life 1 have never sought; sufliciency I 
have had with great trouble; hut with my lot in life 1 lum* been 
most content, yea, even with iny untimely and iiiiraerited death, 
I am, and shall be, contented; and I pray God that it may not 
be laid to the charge of any j»ors(Ui in the land, b’'r<>m my 
heart 1 forgive all th<»se who seek after my life, as I hope to be 
forgiven at the bar of the impartial and universal Judge. See¬ 
ing, however, we cannot agree in sentiment in this life, may 
we meet together in heaven, wliere the jarring animosities of 
this transitory state of erring probation shall give w'ay to the 
unspeakable consolations of love, peace, purity, and everlasting 
concord. And if my death can procure any quietness in the 
church of God and my country, I am glad of having a life to 
bestow in this service. To what better pur})oso could it he ap¬ 
plied were it preserved. Thus have 1 lived towards iny God 
and my prince; and thus, by the grace of God, J mean to die. 
Many such subjects may her majesty have the pleasure to reign 
over; but may none of them meet with my reward. My last 
and earnest request is, that the queen may be made acquainted 
with these things before my death, or at least after inv depart¬ 
ure.” Having given a particular account of his religious opi¬ 
nions, Mr Pemy adds, “Death, thanks be to God, 1 fear jiot. 
I know that the sling of death is taken away, and that the dead 
are truly blessed who die in the Lord: but imprisonments, ar¬ 
raignments, and death, are pitiful arguments for convincing the 
consciences of men.” 

Mr Penry was not brought to execution immediately, as was 
generally expected, but at a time when it was least of all looked 
for. He was taken while at dinner, and privately conveyed to 
the place of execution, and there hastily bereaved of his life, 
without being permitted to make a declaration either of his 
faith towards God, or his allegiance to the queen, though he 
earnestly requested that permission, 

Mr Penry was undoubtedly a man of extensive learning, 
eminent talents, and incorruptible integrity; but these excellent 
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qiialificationiR, ia place of being available in sootliing the pre- 
latical resentment, rather served as an iiidncemeiit to remove a 
light, that served to discover the false foundation on which the 
whole fabric of ectdcsiastic tyranny had been erected; and in 
spite of all the noise they bad raised about his sedition and re¬ 
bellion against lH*r majesty, the body of the ]>cople were satish> 
ed, that Ins ])lain dealing with the bishops and the church con¬ 
stituted the real crime for which he had to lay down his life. 

Mr Pei'ry was the author of several learned works; but it 
never could be proved that he had any hand in the writings, 
entitled, “ Martin Mar-prelatc,” thougli most of the high 
ehiirclimen have iiscrihed them to him and some otli<;rs. It is 
well known, however, that the real autlmrs were never discov¬ 
ered. The following has been eonsideied as a correct list of 
his works. 

1st, The equity and propriety of an humble supplication, to 
he e3khihil(!d unto her most gracious majesty, and the high court 
of parliament, in hehall' td’ the country of Wah*!', that some or¬ 
der may he taken i'or jn'oaclnng the gospel aniougst the inhabi¬ 
tants of that J^art of the kingdom, 1587.—Xkl, A view of some 
of the wants and disorders in the service of God %vit}iin her 
raajesi.y’s country of M^alcs.—3d, A Defence of what lias been 
written on the (Questions of an Ignorant Ministry, and holding 
eonnuunion with such.—4th, Exhortation to the Governors 
and People ol her majesty’s country of Wales.—.5th, A Iba- 
logue. wherein is plainly laid open the tyrannical dealings of 
the lord bishops against God’s children, 1589.—6th, Treatise, 
wherein is manfully proved, that reformation, and its true 
frioiuls, ar«‘ unjustly charged with enmity to her msijesty and 
the state, tobO.—7th, The state of the Churcli of England.— 
oth, Petition of Peace.—9th, IJis Apoh.gy.—10th, Of Public 
Ministry, -lltli, History of Korab, Dathan, and Abiram, ap¬ 
plied (o 111,* prolalic ministry and church assemblies of Eng¬ 
land. 


FRANCIS .JOHNSON. 

Tins liigbly distinguished puritan divine was fellow of 
Christ-collegc, Carnbrulgc, a very popular preacher in the uni¬ 
versity, and afterwards a lending character amongst tlie Brown- 
ists in London, fu a sermon preached in St. Mary’s church, 
Cambridge, 15B8, Mr Johnson was charged with uttering cer¬ 
tain eri'oneous and dangers doctrines; for which he was cited 
ficfore the vice-chancellor Dr. Nevil, and the beads of the col¬ 
lege. who committed him to prison. The various proceedings 
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of these ecclesiastical rulers, respecting liis case, engaged tlie 
attention of the university for more than twelve months; some 
warmly approving, and others as severely censuring the rigor¬ 
ous measures adopted on this occasion. His text was 1 Peter 
i. 4. “ The elders who are amongst you 1 exhort, who am also 
an elder.” The erroneous and dangerous positions eliarged 
against Mr Johnson are said to have been collected from his 
sermon, and are, 1st, That the church of God ought to be go¬ 
verned by elders. 2d, Tliat a particular ft^rm of cburch govern¬ 
ment is marked out in tbc word of God. 3d, That no other 
form ought to be usetl in the eliurch. 4tth, That wo liave not 
that form. Tiili, That the want tliereof is one cause of the pre¬ 
sent ignorance, idolatry, and disobedience. 6th, That ministers 
ought to live upon tlieir own cures. Tth, That there ought to 
be an equality amongst ministers, whieb the papists do not 
relisb. 8th, That we have an Amaziali amongst us, who for- 
biddeth Amos to preach at llethel. 9lh, That they do not ex¬ 
hort to feed the Hock, but binder tliose who would. 

Mr Johnson was commanded to answer to these charges, and 
declare, upon oath, what he had delivered in his sermon; wliieJi 
lie absolutely refused, on the ground, that lie would, in so do¬ 
ing, be accessary to his own condemnation. He underwent 
several strict examinations, and was committed to prison; where 
he remained a long time, and at last laid the case before lord 
Burleigh, chancellor of the university. In tlie meantime, 
though he would not answer on oath, he delivered his answers 
in writing; which gave no satisfaction to the rulers; but after 
rigid examination, and long imprisonment, be was cuioined, 
October 19th, 1589, to make a most ridiculous recantation from 
the pulpit of St. Mary^s cburcli. And because be performed it 
in mincing terms, something short of the prescribed form, on 
the 30th October, of the same year, he was expelled from the 
university; but not having removed from the jilacc, he was 
again, on the 18th Dceemher, cruelly cast iid(> prison. By the 
recommendation of the chancellor he made an appeal to tlie uni¬ 
versity against these illegal and cruel proceedings, stating the 
evil treatment he liad received in a letter to his lordship; 
i^herein he siiys, “ I, a poor prisoner, overthrown hy the power 
of mine adversaries in a just cause, being fully assured that 
here I can find no justice, inasmuch as the proctor has already 
been cbeckcd for doing liis duty with regard to my appeal, do 
earnestly, in God’s behalf, and for the sake of righteous dcal- 
ing, beseech your lordship to lake my cause into your hearing, 
and rescue me from this grievous imprisonment, which unde¬ 
servedly, the Lord of heaven knows, I sustain.” Two supplica- 
tiems to the chancellor, in Johnson’s belmlf, and signed by sixty- 
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eight selit)]ai’s, uii iellows of tlic lUiivcrBitVs iveec, about tlii?? 
time, also acblresBi'd (o the lord chancellor. We have reason, 
however, to believe that all these ap|>licutioiis were unavailing; 
nor can we discover how long ]\lr Johnson remained a prisoner. 
The mcnaless and impolitic jicrseeution of the iniritans, in place 
of restoring or maintaining uniformity, operated in a directly 
opposite manner from what was intended, and confidently ex¬ 
pected, by these cruel and tlomineering prelates. A large ])ro“ 
portion oi the clergy could iitit, in conscience, accpiiesee in the 
measure going forward, and much less could they apjirove of 
a church thus lighting against her enemies udth such carnal 
weapons. About this period, therefore, very m.any pious and 
able pastors Averc shut up to the necessity of finally se]>aratii?g 
from theprehitical establishment; amongst whom was Mr John¬ 
son, who espoused the opinions of tlie llrownists, better known, 
at present, by the title of English Independents, and joined him¬ 
self to their congregation, which assmnbled jirivalely in or alioiit 
l.oiidon. About the year 151)2, tliit- eongreaalion becoming 
rather numerous, formed themselves into a cliorch, and Mr 
Johnson was elected tlieir pastor by the suffrages of tlie 
brothcrliood; Mr JoJin Greenwood, doctor or teacher: Messrs: 
Jlowman and la'c, deacons; and Messrs Stndley Juul Kinaston, 
elders. The whole of this service was performed in one day, 
in Nieliolas Lane, at the house of Mr Fox; and at the same time 
se\oi' persons ;v'(‘ro hajitiziMl ^vjtho^lt god-fathers or god-mothers, 
Mr Johnson only sprinkling tlieir faces with water, and pro¬ 
nouncing the wolds, “ I baptize thee in the name of the Eatltcr, 
8i.c.” The Lord’s supjier was likewise administei'ed without the 
estahlished ceremonies. At th«* close tliey sung an hymn, and 
made a eolkction i’or the jioor; and from this time forward it 
ns agreed, that every new member, on his entering, should 
priimise to walk with them so long as they walked in the way 
of the Lord, in as fai as might be warranted by the word of 
God. 

This congregation, that they might escape the bishop’s offi¬ 
cers, were obliged to iueet in various places, often during the 
niglit; but were discovered on a Lord’s day, in the same house, 
at Islington, where the protestant congregation were used to 
meet in the days of cjueen Mary. About sixty-six persons were 
taken into custody, and sent tw'o and two to the different pri¬ 
sons about London, tbough it does not appear wbether Mr 
Johnson was taken at this time; but during the present year, 
he was committed, along with Mr Greenwood, to the Compter, 
and next day committed to close prison by Whitegift and other 
commissioners. After fourteen months close confinement, he 
was biought to trial. The charge against him was merely his 
having written against the established church, and the oppres- 
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sion ol’th*! prelatoH; and notwithfitandiiig tliat lie had heon pri¬ 
soner prior to the enactment of the statute he was charjifed with 
violating, lie was found guilty, and condemned to perpetual 
banishment from his country. 

Mr Barrow, Greenwood, Penry, and some others, having 
lately suffered <leath for tenaciously adhering to the same pi-iii- 
ciples, the dignitaries, convinced they could neither reduce their 
number, nor even arrest the progress of puritanism by their 
sanguinary measures, without incurring the execration of all 
moderate and retisonable men, came to the resolution of banish¬ 
ing the most tenacious of the puritans, especially the Brownists, 
in such numbers as to clean the jails, and rid the country of a 
sect "that had become a grievous eye-sore to tlie spiritual 
rulers. 

Mr Johnson being thus condwnned to perpetual banishment, 
retired, with many of his friends, to Amsterdam, where they 
formed a church after the modtd of the Brownists, having the 
learned Mr Henry Ainsworth for doctor or teacher. The 
grand Yirinciplc on which this church was founded may he ex¬ 
pressed in Mr Johnson’s own words. “The church of (’lirist 
(says he) ought not to he governed by popisli canons, courts, 
classes, customs, or by, any other human inventions, but by the 
Jaws and rules which Christ has ajipoirited in his (<‘stamen(. 
Every particular church, with its pastors, stands immediately 
under Christ, the Arclipastor, without any other eech^siastical 
power intervening, whether it he of prelates, or synods, or any 
other invention of man.” 

Mr Johnson and Mr Ainsworth, many years after tlieir re¬ 
moving to Holland, differed coiicoriiiiig the discipline of tlic 
church. Johnson placed the government in the eldership 
alone; while Mr Ainsworth placed it in the whole churcli, of 
which the ciders arc only a jiart. The conseqiienee was, that 
Mr Johnson and his party withdrew when they could no longer 
live together. Ainsworth, and those wlio .'tdhered to his opi- 
iiions, held a separate assembly at Amsterdam, and Mr Jolin • 
son at last removed with his friends to Einhden, wliere he after¬ 
wards died, and his congregation ^vas dissolved. 

The principal objections of the Brownists to ibe church of 
England were: Her promiscuous communion, whereby profane 
persons were admitted to the privileges of the eburcb. Her 
antichristian office-bearers, primates, metropolitans, lord bishops, 
&c. Her book of consecration of .bishops, taken from the pope’s 
pontifical. Her oonfoiniding the civil and ecclesiastical offices 
in ibo same person. Her retaining and using apocryphal books. 
Iler stinted and formal prayers and liturgy, taken out ol’ the 
pope’s mass-book, with the same order of psalms, lessons, col- 
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iectSy paternosters, epistles, gospels, versiclcs, responds, &c. &c. 
The cross in baptism, the hallowed font, and questions to the 
infant in baptism. God-fathers, god-mothers, women baptizing 
of children, which tends to perpetuate the absurd doctrine, that 
children dying unbaptized are damned. Dispensing the sacra¬ 
ment, not according to the institution of Clirist, but in words 
borrowed from the pope’s portuis. Receiving it kneeling; the 
ring in marriage; praying over the dead; churching or purify¬ 
ing of women. Their lioliilays, tlicir fasts, or abstaining from 
flesh on their eves, Fridays, Saturdays, ember-days, and all the 
days of lent. Their disfjonsations to eat flesh on such forbidden 
times. Dispensations for non-residents. For holding two, 
three, four, or more benefiees. Their sus)>eiisioris, absolutions, 
deprivations, and degi'adatious. Their penance in a white 
sheet; their commutation of penance, and absoh'ing one person 
for another. The prelates confirmation, or bishopiiig of chil¬ 
dren, to assure them t»f God’s favour, by a sign of man’s devis¬ 
ing. Bowing at the name of Jesus. Absolving the dead who 
die under excommunication, before they are admitted to Chris¬ 
tian burial. The poj)ish vestments. The prelates lordly do¬ 
minion; their revenues and retinues. The jjricsts’ maiufenance 
by tythes, christmas offerings, &c. TJic prelates ruling the 
cburcli by the pope’s cursed eanon law. And, finally, their op¬ 
pressing, imprisoning, banishing, and putting to death such as 
renoujme their absurdities, and refuse to witness and defile 
themselves witli these and their other abominations. 

Tlie boasted reign of (|ue('n Blizabeth, with all its popularity, 
was, nevertheless, a period of cruel persecution to all who could 
not conform to her established mode of worship; but of all the 
denominatioris of puritans, the Brownists or Independents sufler- 
etl the greatest severities; not because of their non-conformity 
to the vestments and cci'emonies, for, in this respect, they did 
notliing more than other jjuritans, but, as it would seem, because 
this reforming parl)^, who ivcre not satisfied with loping off the 
antlchristian branches, liad begun to lay the ax to the root of 
the tree, by declaring that the church of England was no church 
of Christ: That her lordly prelates, and all her subaltern offi¬ 
cers, were none of them ministers of the New Testament, hut 
intruders, whf», by climbing over the wall, had taken violent 
possession of God’s heritage, where, in place of feeding and 
protecting tlie slicep of his pasture, like liungry w’olves, were 
ready to devour them. Itiis phiin dealing, on the part of the 
Independents, roused the indignatiu}» of the bishops, who mis- 
represepttMl them to her majesty, as enemies t<» imr person and 
go’t eminent, that they might crush them under the weight of 
■' power. 
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CHRISTOPHER GOODMAN, 13. D. 

Mr Goodman was born in tlic city o(‘ Cllbestor about 1511), 
and bad Ids cducatioJi at BraKeii-nosc collcf^c, Oxford. Aftci 
taking bis dogre<!8 in arts, bo was constituted one of the senior 
students of Cbrist-cburcb, then newly founded by Henry VIII. 
Towards the end of the reign ol' king Edward, he was admitted 
to the reading of seritcnces, and chosen divinity lecturer in the 
iinivcmty. ITptm tin* re-establislnnont of popery under fjnecn 
Mary, owing to iJic bloody persecution tliat ensued, Goodman 
retired from tlie storm, and took refuge at Frankfort, where lie 
was soon involved in the troubles wliicli the oilicious interfer¬ 
ence of Dr. (Jox and his party oci'asioncd amongst the English 
refugees in tbat place. Here, when it was proposed to make 
choice of office-bearers for tbe clmrcb, Mr Goodman moved, 
that they should first condescend upon some specific order of 
church regulations, and submit tlie same 1<* tbe judgment of the 
congregation, whereby it miglit a]»]>ear tbat they respected the 
opinions of their brctlircn, and tlien proceed to the election, 
which, he conceivcil, ouglit to he tletermincd by a majority of 
the whole church; but Goodman's motions were all ov<*r-rulod 
by Cox and Ids party, who declared that there should he no 
other regulations than the book of common prayer. In the 
meantime, Cox had the ministers assembled at his lodgings, to 
choose a bishop and other officers agreeable to the Englisli es¬ 
tablishment under Edward. The consequence of these jarring 
opinions ^vas the breaking up of the congregation. According¬ 
ly, Goodman set out for Geneva, accompanied by a number of 
his associates. Here Mr Goodman and Mr John Knox, tfio 
famous Scotch reformer, were chosen pastors of the English 
congregation, and so continued till tlie death of qi ecu Mary, 
While at Geneva, Goodman assisted John Knox in composing 
the Book of Common Order, which was to be used as a direc¬ 
tory of worsliip in the protestant congregations. * 

On receiving tlfe news of the queen's death, Goodman wrote 
a most affectionate and healing letter to their lellow-exiles at 
Frankfort, which, together with the answer, is still preserved. 
During his exile, and a short time before the death of the queen, 
a report had reached Geneva that she was dead; upon which 
Mr Goodman wrote to Mr Bartlet Cjirecn, a lawyer, a pious 
professor, and his old acquaintance at Oxford, inquirin^^ 
whether tbe report was true. His friend, in reply, said, I'lie 
queen is not yet dead.'* This letter was intercepted, and the 
writer appreliendcd, committed to the tower, and after a long 
imprisonment, tried, ttondemned, and commitled to Ihc flames 
by the hlood-lhirfaty Bonner. 
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During his rosidcnfc in Gi'iiov;i, Mr (ioodinan took an jiclivo 
part in the translation and pntdication ol’ the Geneva bihle. 
Having finished the translation some short lime after tlic acces¬ 
sion of Elixubelh, Goodman returned from exile, but not to 
England in the first instance. He went into Scotland to his 
friend Mr Knox, and was for several years actively emjdoyed 
in preaching, and otherwise promoting the reformation in that 
country. In 1560, having preached for some lime at Ayr, the 
committee <>f piirliament, who nominated the ministers for the 
principal h>wri^ in Scotland, a}>pointed him for St. Andrew’s, 
where it was considered necessary that tlie ofiieiating minister 
should bo a man of estahlish(;d re])iitution. About this time a 
public disputation was Iield at Edinburgh between the protes- 
tants and papists, when Dr. Anderson, Dr. Leslie, Mr Mirton, 
and Ml* Strachaii, supported the iloctrines of the popish church 
against Mr Knox, Mr Wilwick, and Mr Goodman. The points 
in dispute wort*, the holy euchariNt and tlie sacrifice of the altar. 
The pa])ists gave out that they had s<j completely foiled llicir 
antagonists, thai they would never again encounter them. The 
nobility, luuvever, who attended the disjmte, were of a different 
opinion. In 1566, Mr Goodman attended the general assembly 
as minister of St. Andrew’s, together with Daiid Spence and 
Robert Kynpont, his assistant elders. Ju 1.56,2 lie was appoint¬ 
ed, together with Mr John Row, minister of Perth, as assistants 
to John Erskine of Dun, in the visitation of Aberdeen and 
lianff'oiirc. And in 1.563 he argued, in opposition to Mr Se¬ 
cretary Lethington, that the tythes ought to he appropriated to 
the clergy, liethiiiglon being liard pressed by the arguments 
of bis antagonist, drojit some ungenerous hints, tliat strangers 
took too much upon themselves who intermeddled with the 
r.liairs of a forcigi* coiiimonwealth. 'Fo which Mr Greenwood 
modestly, but firmly replied, “My lord secretary^, though I am 
a stranger to your state policy, and conduct myself as such, yet 
in the kirk of God, tlie concerns of which arc now under our 
serious consideration, I am no stranger Jiere more than if I were 
ill the meirojiolis of England.” 

In 1564 he was appointed to preach at Edinburgh, during the 
absence oi Mr John Craig, one of the ministers of the city, who 
had been appointed to visit some of the southern departments 
of the kingdom. The assembly that met, June 25t}i, 1565, 
mai’ked him out for numerous appointments, some of which be 
bad no ojiporiunity of fulfilling, inasmuch as he had returned 
to England before the meeting of the assembly, on the 25th of 
December, tin* same year; which is noticed in the church regis¬ 
ter, that “ Conunissioners from St. Andrew’s appeared, request¬ 
ing that Mr John Knox might be transplanted to St. Andrews. 
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The assembly refused their request, and desirotl them lo ehoese 
a minister, in place of Mr Christoplier Goodman lately depart- 
eel lo England, out of their own university.” 

lu 1568 Mr Goodman became chaplain to Sir Henry Sidney, 
in his expedition to Ireland against the rebels, where he evinced 
the greatest diligence and integrity in that service. In 1571 he 
was cited before archbishop Parker, and others of the high 
commission, at Lambeth. Mr Goodman, while in exile, had 
written a book with the following title : “ How superior powers 
ought to be obeyed by their subjects, an<l ^vhercjn, according to 
God’s word, they may be lawfully disobeyed and resisted; 
wherein also is declarc^d tlie cause of all the ju’cscnt misery in 
England, and by what means tin; same may be reiaedi(;(l.” In 
this work Mr Goodman spoke with considerable freedom against 
the goA'crnmeiit of ^v'oraon, bnl. especially against the bloody 
proceedings of queen Mary. From tliis book, liowevor, alter 
the lapse of so many years, tlie andibishop sehscteil certain pas- 
siiges, which he charged against Inm as dangerous and seditious, 
and which ho ro<(uire«l Mi Goodman to i evoke. This, for sonic 
time, he refused; hut before he could jirocure his liberty, he 
was obliged to subscribe the following recantation : 

“ Forasmuch as the extremity of the times, in wlilcii I wrote 
my book, overturned the true worsliip of God, by s«‘tti-ig up 
idolatry, banishing good men, murdm-ing tlie saints, ami violating 
all promises made to the professors of the true religion. Mo^-^- 
cd by grief and indignation at such cruelty and tyrannical ex¬ 
ertions of power, I did write many tilings, which may be, and 
are oflen-sively taken; which, under less galling circumstances, 1 
would not, and now wish I had not, written. But notwith¬ 
standing of these oflensive sentiments contained in the book 
aforesaid, I hereby confess and jirotest, that good and godly 
women may lawfully govern wliole rerdms and nations; and 
with my whole heart allow, that the govcrnmeTit of her majesty, 
queen Elizabeth, is most lawful, and jiray for the long continu¬ 
ance of the same. Ken her did I over mean to adirm that sfny 
person, or persons, by llieir own authority, ought, or might 
have lawfully punished even the cruel queen Mary with death. 
Nor yet that the people, by their own authority, may lawfully 
punish their magistrates for transgressing against the precepts 
of God. Nor that God ordinarily puts the sword of justice into 
the hands of the people, even though they seek after the right 
execution of the laws. Wherefore, as many of these assertions 
as may be fairly collected from my said book, them I do utterly 
renounce, and revoke, as none of mine; promising i»evcr to Avrite, 
tqach, or preacli, any such oilensivc doctrine; but shall, by' 
God’s grace, endeavour to promote the true service of God, 
and obedience to her majesty.— CuRTSTorHEn Goodman.” 
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Ml* Goodman’s rijoaiitation is ooncpived with considerable 
art; the tenor of which is, That the cligiliility of female govern¬ 
ment consists in their goodness and holiness; That the power 
of punishing criminal magistrates, if it does not rest with indi¬ 
viduals, exists at least in parliaments or councils; and that, as 
a last, though no ordinary alternative, the people themselves 
{Kissess this power. In the year 158l< Mr Goodman was living 
in or near the city of Chester, where he seems to have been 
Mlencod; and archbishop Whilegift having, about this time, 
jjressed tiie su]*.serij>ti<«i of his three articles on the godly min¬ 
isters in those parts, Mr Goodman informed the earl of Leices¬ 
ter, how the papists in (dieshire. arnl other places, Avere exulting 
at the severities and cruel proceedings of the archbishop. 
Whitegift, however, denied the fad, ami »diarged Goodman with 
pervcrspiiess in refusing confonuity to the eslablisliod order. 

We have not been able to j>rocnre any farther account 
of tins godly man till he was on Ids death-bed. At tins time 
Mr James llsliei*, afterward the celebrated l)isbo[> of Armagh, 
came over to England to purchase books for the college library 
at Dublin, and paid him a visit; when TTsher Avas no deeply im¬ 
pressed Avith the holy conversation of tliis vercrahle man, that 
when he himself hccamo old, he often repeated the aviso and 
graA’c speeches of his long-d<}j)arted friend. Mr (woodman died 
in 1602, aged eighty-threc years, and his remains Avere interred 
in VVerburg’s chnrcli, in the city of Chester. 

bhdlcr designates him a leader of the lierc«' non-conformists. 
Wood says he was a most A’iolent non-conformist, more rigid 
in his opinions than even his friend Calvin. Mr Leigh calls 
him a learned, gotid, and holy divine. 

Mr Goodrian published the two following articles: 1st. Hoav 
Superior powers ouglit to be obeyed by tlieir subjects, and 
Avlierein they may be lawfully disobeyed and resisted, 1518.— 
9d, A Commentary on the Look of Amos. Wood ascribes 
the first blast of the trumpet, against the monstrous regiment 
ot Aromen. to Mr Goodman;” hat tins is wrong, h< only wrote 
tlie preface to that worlz. It is well known that the hook itself 
Avas Avrittea by John Knox. 


JOHN UAINOLDS, D. D. 

Tuts very learned divine was born at Penlue, near Exeter, 
i»i i5i9, and educated in Corpus Ciiristi-college, Oxford. At 
first be was a zealous pa])ist, and his brother WilUain a pro¬ 
fessed protestant; hut disputing with one another the merits of 
iheir respective creeds, ciich, it is said, convinced his antagonist; 
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SO that William became a zealous papist, and Jolm a protestanl; 
which lie had no sooner done, than he applied himself to ilie 
study of the scriptures, and soon became a celebrated preacher. 
In 1578 he was chosen to perform the two acts of the universi¬ 
ty, which gained him great celebrity; and during the following 
year he was appointed to the reading of the sentences. By 
these exercises he was soon drawn into the popish controversy, 
where the papists were anxious to eclipse his reputation; but 
this only stin-ed him up to prepare himself for the combat. In 
order to this, he read and studied, with unparalleled rapidity, 
the Greek and Latin fathers, and pcru.sed all the ancient eccle¬ 
siastical records he could find. By these laborious means he 
soon became a complete master of the controversy, and tho¬ 
roughly acquainted witli the errors and superstitions of the Ro¬ 
man church. 

About this time John Hart, a zealous papist, and celebrated 
for his controversial talents, had the confidence to challenge all 
the learned men in the country to try the doctrine of the 
church. No one was accounted a better match for this insult¬ 
ing champion of Rome than John Rainolds, who was therefore 
solicited by one of her majesty’s privy council; but after several 
^vere conflicts, Hart was obliged to retire, and leave the field 
in the possession of his triumphant antagonist. Thi.s conference 
was subscribed by the parties, and afterwards published; wJiich 
gave full satisfaction to all unprejudiced readers, and so greatly 
raised the fame of Rainolds, that he was immediately taken 
notice of at court. After taking his degrees in divinity, the 
quecxi appointed him divinity lecturer at Oxford. In these 
lectures he encountered Ballarminc, the redoubted champion of 
the Romish church. Ballarmine was public reader in the Eng¬ 
lish seminary at Rome, and his sentiments in defence of mother- 
church were taken down as they were delivered, and t/ansmitted 
to Rainolds by a correspondent, from time to time, which he 
commented upon at Oxford; and thus Ballarmine’s books of con¬ 
troversy were refuted before they were published to the world. 
The queen being informeil of Rainolds’ fame and success against 
the champions of Rome, preferred him to a deanery in Lincoln, 
and even offered him a bishoprick; which last he modestly re¬ 
fused. 

^ On the 12th January 1.588, Dr. Boncraft, chaplain to arch¬ 
bishop Whitegift, maintained, in a sermou, preached at Paul’s 
cross, that bishops were of a different order from priests, and 
had a superiority over them by divine right, and that directly 
from God. In these times this doctrine was novel and strange 
/^ven to the bishops themselves. Prior to thii^ it was under¬ 
stood, that all the superiority of the Idsbop oveir the priest or 
n 2 q 
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presbyter was by appointutoiit, niul devised in tbe third 

or fourth century; but Ronoraft gratified tlie ptidc and ambi¬ 
tion of the prelates by lids new gloss, and tliougli it gave great 
pftence to most of the clergy, and especially to the puritan di¬ 
vines, still it furiiislied the jirelules with an additional urgiinaent 
against their controversial antagonists. Sir Francis Knolls told 
the archhisho 4 >, titat lloncraft’s i^pinion was contrary to tlic com¬ 
mand ol'Ci'jrist, who prohibited all superiority amongst his apos¬ 
tles; hut doubting bis own judgment, Sir Francis reipiested Dr. 
Rainolds to give i»if? opinion iff tliis new doctrine; ndiich be did in 
a letter at oonsidorablo length. W'luirciu he observes, that all 
who have hiboureil to reform tlie eJiurch for tlie last five handred 


years, have uniformly taughl, that all ]>:is(<>rs, whether called 
hisho})s, priests, or prcshylers, liave an et|ual authority in the 
church. Tile Waldcn«es, for example; and after them, Marsi- 


lius Fatavinus; then Wii'kliff and his Mdudars; 


afterwards Huss 


and his followers, laither, (Jalviu, Busitins. Bullengcr, and 
Muscaliis. Amongst ourselvesj wc have bishops, the queen’s 
professors of divinity, and otlier learned men. I3r;idford, Lam¬ 
bert, Jewel, Pilkingloii, Humphrey, Fulke, f^e. But why do 
I mention individuals '' It is the opinion of all the reformed 


churchosj Helvetia, Savoy, Scotland, k>anec, Germany, Hol¬ 
land, Jliuigary, Poland, and also our t>wn. I liope Dr. Bon- 
craft will acknowledge tliat h<’ was overseen wlien he avouched 
that bishops hriVe a superiority in the church of Christ by divine 


authuiity. , 

About 159'.) Dr. Rainolds resigned his deanery of Lincoln, 
and the raastorshi]» of Queen’s college, on his election to the 
precedency of Corpus Christl college. In which situation, 
though he did not conliiiue more than eight years, his labours 
Vr'erc rendered singuhirly useful. In 1600, he was nominated 


one of the divines to attend the conference at Hamptou-court 


on the part of tlie piuitaiis. On the cjuseojiaUan side were, 
archhisliop Whitegift, eight bishops and eight deans, with the 
king at their head. On the puritan side, Dr. Rainolds, Dr. 
Thomas Sjiark, Mr Laurence CJiadderton, and Mr John Knew- 
stubs, all nominated |>y his majesty. Dr. Rainolds, in the 
name of his brethren, hntnbly presented the following requests: 
1st, That the doctrine of the churcb should be preserved pure, 
according to th^ wor4^ of God. Sd, That good pastors should 
be planted in all churches to preach the same. 3d, That church 
gevernment should be sincerely administered, according to the 
rule laid down in tbe New Testairiciit; and 4.th, That, tbe book 


of common prayer sliould be revised and improved to more in¬ 
crease of piety. These propositions comprebended almost all 
that the principal puritans desired,* but however moderate they 
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may appear, not one of tliera was granted. When tlic puritan 
ministers wished to commence the discussion of the luisiiiess 
on whicli they were avowedly called together, the king would 
not permit them to proceed; but rising from his chair, ho said, 

If this be all your party have to say, 1 will make them con¬ 
form, or I shall hurry them out of the country, or do worse !” 
Dr. Rainolds and liis colleagues, finding they had no liberty of 
speech, and that it was useless to attempt a reply, remained in 
silence; while llieir antagonists, in the transports of victory, in¬ 
sulted and laughed them to scorn. Tiiis meeting w'as therelore 
justly called the mock conference of Hainpton-court; and, ac¬ 
cording to some, was intended as a blind to facilitate tlie intro¬ 
duction of jjrelucy into Scotland. In JCOt, the king appointed 
Dr.''Il{iinolds one of the translators of the present authorised 
version of the bible, on account of his great skill in the Hebrew 
and Greek languages; hut he did not live to see the work com¬ 
pleted. He fell into a consumption in the midst of this labori¬ 
ous undertaking; yet he continued to lend his assistance till al¬ 
most the last day of Jiis litc. During Ins sickness, his learned 
brethren in Oxford met at his lodging regularly once a week, to 
compare and correct their notes, till the last week of his life. 

During his liist sickness, his time was employed in prayer, 
in hearing persons read, and in conferring with the translators. 
During his life, Dr. Rainolds had been a strenuous oppo.ser of 
the errors of popery; and now, on his death-bed, the papists pro¬ 
pagated scandalous reports concerniug the nature of his disease, 
and began to insinuate that he^iad I’ccantcd. I’o comiterect 
this malicious slander, his friends were .anxious to have some 
testimony of his faith previous to his departure. This beii.g 
signified, he shook his head, hut could not speak. His friends 
proposed to draw up a few lines in writing, which ho might en¬ 
deavour to subscribe; to this he gave signs of full approbation. 
Accordingly, the following paper was drawn up, vix. “ These 
are to certify to all the world, that 1 die in the profession of 
that faith which 1 have all my life taught, both in iny preach¬ 
ing and in my writings, and endeavoured to recommend by a 
corresponding deportment, with an assured hope of* salvation, 
only by the merit of ray Saviour Jesus Christ.” Which paper 
being twice distinctly read to him, after seriously pondering the 
contents, be put on his spectacles, and subscribed' his name in 
very fair cliaracters. Next day, with Ids eyes lifted up to hea¬ 
ven, he breathed his soul into the arms of his bnly hope and 
Redeemer, being the 21st May 1607, and sixty-eighth year of 
his age. His remains were interred in the college chapel, with' 
great funeral pomp, being attended by the vice-chancellor, the 
heads of the colleges, and the mayor and aldermen of the city. 
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Dr. Henry Airoy, vice-cljanceJlor, preached )iis funeral sermon; 
and Mr Isaiic Wake, the university orator, delivered a funeral 
oration, in which he gave him the following character: 

“ However others may have admired his knowledge, his hu¬ 
mility, and incredible self-denial, in all which he was passing 
wonderful, yet 1 do, and ever must, admire, above all, his indif- 
ferenee as to preferment, which so many consider the only point 
to which they ought to direct their most ardent exertions. 
Neither Luther, iior Calvin, nor Bessa, nor Whitaker, can chal¬ 
lenge any honour that liainolds has not merited. I cannot 
therefore help congratulating our country where he was born; 
our mother, the university, where he was educated; and that 
house, ever pregnant with excellent wits, where ho first learned 
the rudiments of his exquisite literature.” Dr. Crackenthrop, 
his intimate acquaintance, says concerning him, “ That he turn¬ 
ed over all writers, profane, ecclesiastic, and dmne, and all 
the councils, fathers, and histories of the church; That he was 
most excellent in all tongues, either useful or ornamental to a 
divine: That lie had a sharp and ready wit, a grave and mature 
judgment, with a huhit of unparalleled industry: That he was 
so well skilled in all arts and sciences, that it seemed as if he 
had spent his whole life in the study of each; and what is su¬ 
perior to all, the virtue, integrity, piety, and holiness of his life, 
were so eminent and conspicuous, that to name Riiinolds, is to 
comieeud virtue itself.” Bisho]) Hall used to say, “ That Dr. 
Raino'ds alone was a well furnished library, full of all faculties, 
all studies, and all manner of learning; and that his memory 
and reading weie both so extensive, that ordinary men consid¬ 
ered him a literary prodigy. lie was wonderful in reading, 
famous in doctrine, and the very store-house of erudition. In 
a word, nothing can he, nothing has hceii. spoken against him, 
only that he was the pillar of puritanism, and the undeviating 
opposer of all superstition and human inventions in the church 
of Christ.”—Like the cities of Greece, which contended for the 
honour of being the place of Homer’s nativity, Fuller insinu¬ 
ates, and Crackenthrop attempts to prove, that Rainolds was no 
puritan, but a true conformist, and, of course, one of their own 
party. In this attempt, however, they have proved altogether 
unsuccessful; for besides subscribing the book of discipline, he 
utterly disapproved of the ceremonies; and though, as a colle¬ 
gian, he wore the round cap, he refused to wear the clerical ha¬ 
bits. Granger ways, that I)r. Rainolds was generally reputi^ 
to be the gi*eatest scholar of his age; and that liis memory wag 
so retentive, that he scarcely knew what it was to forget. That 
he was considered a match for Ballarmine) the goliah of the 
Romkli church; and that he was called a living librai'y) and, 
SQUiietimes a third university. 
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His works consisted of, Ist, Two Orations.—2d, Six Thesis. 
—^3d, A Sermon on the Destruction of the Idumeans.—4th, Tiie 
sum of a Conference between John Rainolds and John Hart.— 
5th, The overthrow of Stage Plays.—6th, An Epistle to Thomas 
Pye.—7th, A Defence of the Judgment of the Reformed 
Churches.—8th, Tlie Prophecy of Obediah opened and applied. 
—9th, A Letter to his friend concerning the Study of Divinity. 
—10th, The Discovciy of the Man of Sin.—11th, The Origin 
of Bishops and Metropolitans briefly laid open.—12th, Judg¬ 
ment concerning Episcopacy.—13th, The Prophecy of Haggai 
interpreted and ap{>Iied.—14th, Answer to Nicholas Saunders, 
his Book De Schisniate Anglicano, in defence of our Reforma- 
tion.-^l5th, A Treatise of tlie beginning and progress of the 
Popish Errors.—He also published several translations of the 
works of other learned men. 


THOxMAS HOLLAND, D. D. 

This celebrated literarian was born at Ludlaw, in Shrop¬ 
shire, in 1593, and educated in Exeter college, Oxford, where 
he took his degrees with groat applause. In 1589 lie succeed¬ 
ed Mr Laurence Humphrey as king^s professor of divinity; and 
being accounted a prodigy in almost all jiarts of literature, he 
was elected master of Exeter college, 1592. Dr. Holland's 
distinguished reputation was not confined to his own country; 
he was also admired in the foreign universities; and many per¬ 
sons, eminent for learning and piety, afterwards became con¬ 
spicuous ornaments, both in the church and state, who had been 
bis scholars. 

In his^ lews of the doctrines of the gospel, the doctor was a 
thorough”Calviiiist; and with respect to the rites and ceremo¬ 
nies of the church of England, a determined non-conformist. 
In a public sermon at the university, he boldly maintained, 
that bishops were no distinct order from presbyters, and that, 
by the word of God, their power and authority in the church 
’ were by no means superior. He opposed, with laudable ascal, 
the doctrines, worship, and ceremonies, that Boncraft, Neile, 
and Laud, intended to introduce into the university of Oxford. 
And while William Laud, afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, 
was performing his exercise for bachelor of divinity, having 
maintained that there could be no true church without diocesan 
• episcopacy, Dr. Holland shm'ply rebuked, and publicly disgrac¬ 
ed him for thus endeavouring to sow discord amongst brethren, 
nnd between the church of England and the reformed churches 
pp the continent. In the course of the same year Dr. Holland 
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was one of the Oxford divines appointed by king James to draw 
up a new translation of the bible, and bad a considerable share 
in that learned and laborious work. 

Towards the close of his life, this much esteemed, and highly 
renowned servant of Christ, spent much of his time in prayer 
and meditation. Sickness, age, and its attendant infirmities, 
only served to increase his ardour for heaven, he longed to be 
dissolved, and to be with Christ. This world, with all its va¬ 
nities, bad no charms to attract his attention. Heaven was the 
mark to ^vliich his faith, love, and all the desires of his soul were 
now dirccied; and iindi^ tliat the hour of Iiis deptirture was at 
hand, he exclaimed, ‘‘ thou bright morning star, conic, 

O come, Lord Jesus, the' dfesire of my stuil is to be witli thee.” 
He died, March 17th, 1612, aged seventy-three years, and his 
remains were interred in the chancel of St. Mary’s church, . Ox*-' 
ford, with great funeral solemnity, and universal lamentation. 

Mr Kilby, wJio preaclied his funeral sermon, says conOeniln^ 
him, “That he had a wonderful knowledge of all the lOaiA^i/ 
languages, and of all arts and sciences, both human and divine: 
That he Avas mighty in tlic scriptures, and as familiarly ac¬ 
quainted with tJie fatJicrs as if himself had been one of them; 
and so thoroughly versed in the sclioolmeii, that ho was most 
worthily accoinplislicd for filling the divinity chair, which he 
held i'>r about twenty years with distinguished approbation and 
applause, lie was so celebrated for his preaching, reading, 
disputing, moderating, and other excellent qualifications, that 
all who knew him commended, and those wlio heard of him, 
admired him. His life aiul conversation corresponding with his 
other good qualities, it was difficult to determine which was 
most to hi admired. Some great scholars, in proportion as 
they become famous, decline in well-doing; others '^^rcad out 
the wings of their amhitiou, and soar away in quesf of riches, 
honour, and preferment; but his learning was so sanctified and 
<pialified by the grace of (jod, that love, joy, peace, gentleness, 
meekness, and hrolhcrly-kindricss, shone most conspicuous in 
his conversation amongst men; while heaven, the port to which 
he directed his course, and spread all his sails, was the prime 
object of his ambition.” The Oxford historian denominates Dr. 
Holland a solid preacher, a most noted disputant, and learned i 
divine. 

He published several learned Orations, and a Sermon on 
Matt. xii. 42. and left a number of Manuscripts ready for the 
press, winch, by falling into the hands of men inimical to'huE 
puritanicHl simtmieuts, were never printed. 



HUGH BKOCTGHTOJS. 

This hibovious literariaii, and ccleijrated writer, was born 
At Oldbury In Sliropsliire, bordering on Wales, in 1549, and 
descended of an ancient family, lie was educated in grammar 
learning under tlic famous Bernard Gilpin, at Houghton in 
the Spring, near Durham, who sent him to Christ-college, Cam¬ 
bridge, where he was afterwards chosen Icllow. lie was also 
elected one of the taxers of tlie university, preferred to a pre¬ 
bend in the church of Durham, and chosen reader of divinity 
in the same place. In 1579, after having enjoyed Ins fellow¬ 
ship several years, he was deprived of it by the vice-chancellor 
ami otliers, not for want oi' learning, or any blemish in his 
character, bnt for some trivial irregularity in his admission, or 
m the execution of his office, lie was a man of celebrity, and 
bad xnatiy friends, who, at this juncture, pled hivS cause, and 
gave high commendations of his character. The bishop of 
^Darhatn became his zealous advocate, and wrote a letter, dated 
Dettember 14th, 1.579, to lord Burleigh, chancellor of the uni¬ 
versity, warmly soliciting that Mr Broughton might still con¬ 
tinue to hold his fellowship, notwithstanding his preferment at 
Durham. In consequence of this, and a letter jointly addiessed 
to the chancellor, by the earls of Huntingdon and Essex, in 
which they speak in high commendation of liis learning, obedi¬ 
ence, and circuinspectiop. The chancellor wrote to the vice- 
chancellor and the master of the college, in wJiich he warmly 
expresses his disapprobation of their conduct, and that of tie's 
fellows, on their unjust treatment of Mr Broughton. Accord¬ 
ingly, after much opposition, he was again admitted to liis fel¬ 
lowship by an order of the chancellor. In the meantime, lie 
generously resigned the office of taxer for the university. It 
does not* appear, however, tliat he returned any more to tl»e 
college. 

Some time after this he removed to London, where he had 
many worthy friends, amongst whom were the earls already 
mentioned, with Sir Walter Mildmay and others. About the 
same time he entered on tJie ministerial function, but still pur¬ 
sued bis studies with indexible perseverance, usually spending 
fourteen or sixteen hours a-day in the most intense application. 
In bis sermons he commonly chose a' text from the old, and 
another from the New Testament; and after discoursing pretty 
largely upon them, in their connection, lie concluded with a 
short, but close application of the doctrine. Thus, in a short 
time, his preaching becaiUe extremely popular, particularly 
amongst the more learned; but that which, more than an/thing 
else, rendered him known to the world, was the puhliciition of 
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his book, entitled, “ A Consent of Scfipliires.” This tvas 
kind of scripture chronology and geiieology, designed to show 
the chronological order of c\'^ents from Adam to Christ, and 
harmonize the aj>j»areiitJy jarring passages. It was the fruit of 
immense labour and study, and was published in 1588. The 
famous John Speed superintended the press. It was dedicated 
to queen Elizabeth, and presented to her majesty, by his own 
hand, in 1589. In his dedication, h(* says, 7^he whole book 
of God, most gracious sovereign, is so harmonious in itself, that 
every part tlicivof may bo seen to breathe the same spirit. The 
prophecies' briefly tohl, the events fully recorded, the temple, the 
altar, the sa<;rifices, all pointing to one centre, sIjova'^s, that by 
Christ, the great jiropitiatory, the Son clernal, we are made 
heirs of the heavenly inheritance. To these truths all other, 
Hebrews and profane Greeks, beai* ample testimony, even against 
tbemselves. These helps are stars in the storj’^; and all this 
frame-work, coupling of joints, and proporlion of body, will 
allure to study, when it is seen, that tliis one work, religion, and 
God’s way of salvation, has occupied all families, countries, and 
ages, in building or pulling down.” 

The learned author has taken gi*eat pains in showing, that the 
heathen chronology is full of contradictions and inconsistencies; 
while the sacred records are dear of these imperfections. The 
book, however, was no sooner published than it was opposed. 
The .u’chhisliop at first disliked tluj performance to that degree, 
that he would have called the author to account for some senti- 
meuts ihereiu expressed; and Mr liroughton, ap]n*ize(l of Wljile- 
gift’s intention, fh‘d into Germany, which greatly increased the 
clamour egainst the b(K)k; but bish<»p Aylmer, in commending 
the work, tb'darod, that one good scholar would prove all its 
enemies to be foedish and ignorant dcclairaers. Nevertheless, 
Dr. llainolds of ClxJord, and Mr Lively of Cambridge, both 
learned professors of thnso universities, read publicly against it. 
Mr Broughton used to call this work his little hook of great 
pains, for it cost him many years study; and Avhen completed 
and published, it cost him a great deal of trouble in defending 
it. By permission of the queen and council, he entered on its 
defence in public lectures in St. Paul’s church, where the lord 
mayor, stime of the most learned of the bishops, and other peo¬ 
ple of distinction, were df his audience. Others of the bishops, 
however, could not endure these lectures, calling them conven¬ 
ticles dangerous to the estate of the church; and entering com¬ 
plaints on this ground, had his lectures put down. He and his 
friends, after this, convened at various places in the city as op- 
po)|jj^iUHty offered. Ke mostly resided at the house of Mr Wil- 
liam Cotton, whose son, afterward Sir Rowland, he instructed 
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>• Ilis young pupil obtained gucli a 

^ njTuagc, that at the age of Rcven or eight 

yt .tanslatfi almost any chapter of the hiblc into 

Engu converse in Hebrew with the greatest case. Mr 

Williaih joper, afterwards bishop of Gall way, was another of 
his pupils. Mr Broughton^s method of instruction was singu¬ 
lar; he had his young pupil constantly with liim, and invfiriably 
required him to speak, both to himself and ()thers acquainted 
with the Hebrew, in that language. He also drew up a voca¬ 
bulary, in which he fixed upon some place or thing, tlien named 
all the particulars belonging to it; such as heaveu, angels, sun, 
moon, stars, clouds, &c. or a house, doors, windows, parloni*s, 
a field, grass, flowers, trees, &c. Mr Broughton, before 
setting out for Germany, wrote a letter to his friend lord Bur¬ 
leigh, dated March STth, 15^0, desiring permission to travel, 
particularly with a view to make use of king Casimer’s library; 
and he no doubt obtained the favour. He was always firm, 
and a determined defender f)f what he considered to be the 
truth; on vrliich account he sometimes brought himself into 
awkward situations, by openly exposing the errors of poj»ery. 
He had a public dlsputatinu with Rabi Elias, a learned Jew, in 
the synagogue at Frankfort. They disputed under an oath or 
imprecation, that God might immediately strike him dead, who, 
on that occasion, should speak contrary to the dictates of his con¬ 
science. In the conclusion, the Jew departed, desiring to be 
farther instructed hy his writings. An account of tliis dispu¬ 
tation reached Constantinople, where it excited a very consi¬ 
derable sensation amongst tlic Jews in that city. Two Italian 
Jews, who had seen Mr Broughton’s works, particularly what 
he had written on Daniel, believed, and wore baptized at Zu- 
rleb. “ Another (says he) is now in England, as 1 understand, 
who, by my means, embraced the gospel.” In 1 .'j 91 Mr 
Broughton returned from the continent, for the purpose of set¬ 
tling the controversy between himself and Dr. Hainolds. He 
had an anxious, but absurd, desire to have it adjusted by public 
authority. In one of bis letters to tlie queen, he says, speaking 
of himself and his antiigonist, “ His fame for learning, and my 
mofe confident resistance, may induce many to think that the 
scriptures are difficult to be understood, when two men labour 
so long without deciding, in one way #r other, the point in dis¬ 
pute. The fault is intolerable either in him or me, and the 
faulty should be forced to yield, that none may think amiss of 
the word of God.” He earnestly solicited the queen to com¬ 
mand the archbishops and both universities to determine the 
points in contest, between him and bis learned antagonist. ^ The 
controversy, however, was at last decided by the arbitration of 
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WhitcgiftamI bishup Ayliwcr; and thougli a rocoiiciliation ooul^ 
not be fully effected, the result was greatly in favour of Brough¬ 
ton. The following year ho again set out for Germany. The 
archbishop was his powerful adversary at court, and hindered 
the queen from preferring him, as, it is said, she intended. It 
has even bcjen positively asserted, that he laiil wait for him, and 
offered a sum of money for his apprehension. During his abodt^ 
ill Gcrinai.y, he formed an acquaintance Avith the learned 
Scaliger, Kephclengius, Junius, Beza, aud other celebrated 
scholars. lie was jiarticularly favoured by the archbishop of 
Mentz, to whom he <lrdicatcd his traiiKlatloii of the prophets 
into Circck. He was highly esteemed by many of the learned 
Jesuits; and tluuigh a bold aud inllexiblo enemy to popery, he 
Avas offered a cardinal’s cap. 

The article of our SaA'iour’s descent into hell began about thi*-’ 
time to be called in question. It had hitherto been the rcceiA'ed 
doctrine of the church of England, that the soul of GhrisI, be¬ 
ing separated from bis body, d<‘M:ended into ludl; that as be 
bad already coiujiieied death and sin, lu‘ might triumph over 
sataii. lloweA’^er, Broughton, tin* Ady Habl of the age, suc¬ 
ceeded in conAuncing liie Avorld, that the AVi>rd hades, as used by 


the fathers for the place Avlicre Christ Avent after liis crucifix¬ 


ion, ilid not mean hell, or the place id’ the dannu'd, but the state 


of the dead, or the invisible AA'orld. lie AA'as tlie first of our 


countivnien Aviio gaAe this cjvplicati<m; but his opinion, now 
geueraily and jus-tly naieiAed, met Avith great opposition at the 
time. Mr Broughton Avas so celebrated for his knowh'dge in 
all kinds of Hidirevv h'ariiing, tl.at lie Avas inA’ited to Constan¬ 
tinople to iustnu'.t the JeAvs in the Christian religion. And 
king Jainctt of Scotland iiiAilisl liim to become a llebievA’ pro- 
lesso» in one of the Scotch universities. 


jNIr Broughton directed his elaborate studies chiefly to a mi¬ 
nute examimitiou of the scrij)tures in their original languages, 
lie found the authorized version of the biblc very defective, and 
used Ids utmost emleavoiirs to obtain a new translation. 


Anxious to accomplish this d(‘sirable object, be addressed a 
letter to Sir William Cecil, lord high treasurer, wherein he 
says, “ TIi.it sundry lords, some bishops, besides doctors, and 
other inferiors of all sorts, have requested me to bestow my 
long studios, in Hebrew llnd Greek writings, in clearing up the 
translation of the biblc. They judged rightly tliat it stands in 
Availt of amendment; but iii what points 1 judge it improper to 
tell till the thing be accomplished, lest it should throw the pre¬ 
sent translation into disgrace. That it is susceptible of much 
improvement, every person of understanding and conscience 
must allow; besides, it is long since this motion was made to 
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the queen, vvlio sent a message to Sir Francis Walsingliam to 
take tlic matter into consideration; but other weighty affairs 
have hitherto prevented. In the meantime, I have been at 
much trouble and expence in preparing for that business, and 
have likewise solicited some who appeared fittest and worthiest 
to be contributors to the expence; and your lordship 1 consider 
one of tlie worthiest to be a contributor, for the maintenance of 
some six of us, who have beeii the longest stiulents of the lan¬ 
guages in question, to join together in the work. INot to alter 
any thing where amendment is unnecessary, nor to jiass any 
thing where it is; by which means Job and the prophets may 
be brought to speak far better than they <lo at present. Wlicre 
alt may have short notes, with geographical maps, and chrono¬ 
logical tables, to wliich, if it please j^our lordship to be a leady 
helper, your example will stir up otliers to lend their hand to a 
more needful concern than the repairing of tlie temple in the 
days of king Joshiiu” This generous proposal was, neverthe¬ 
less, attended with uusurmountable ditlicullies; and however 
willingly the treasurer wouhl have patronized the laudable de¬ 
sign, it could not be undertaken at the time. Mr llrougbton's 
second return from the continent was wben the plague was 
raging in London; and bis friends were not a little sui}'rised to 
see him returned during so great a natiojial calamity, lie 
was, however, cheerful, and quite nnaiarmed with rcsjiect to 
the distemper. His conversation savoured much of heaven, 
and he spoke greatly to tlie comfort and edillcatiojj ol'his friends. 
In 1603 he preached before prince Henry of Oallands. He did 
not continue long, however, in his native country, hut W(‘ut a 
third time to the contiiumt, ami was cboseii ])reaclier to the 
Rnglish congregation at Middlehurg. During his abode in this 
place, he sent the following petition to king James, now ol 
England. 


“Most Gkacious SovinniioN, 

‘Your majesty’s most liiimhle subject, Hugh IJroughtou, 

• 1 - i' _ _ i.i: .1 •... 



impressions oi iiocis lo disgi 
libels their stationers declare they never sold. He reijuesLcth 
your majesty’s favour for a pension fit for liis age, attd 

past travel, bearing always a most dutiful heart to your ma¬ 
jesty. 


“ Your most bumble Servant, 

“ Hugh Broughton. 


“ From Middleburg, August, 1604.*’ 

While residing at Middleburg, besides the care of his congre¬ 
gation, he published his smart discourse against Archibald Bon- 
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crat't, and sent the whole impression to Mr William Colton, 
younger brother to Sir Rowland, then residing in London, re¬ 
questing him, if he durst venture, to deliver a copy into the 
hands of the archbishop. Mr Cotton was not without his ap¬ 
prehensions; but could not think of refusing to answer the re¬ 
quest oF his friend. Accordingly, he waited on the archbishop; 
and having made the requisite apology, he delivered a copy of 
the book into his hand, very politely asking his grace’s pardon 
tor the boldness he had taken. BoncraFt treated him udth all 
the civilit}'- that could have been desired. lie was no sooner 
dismissed, liowcver, than the archbishop’s oiheers came to his 
lodgings; and seizing all the copies r>f the book they could pos¬ 
sibly find, carried them away. This the archbishop found to be 
the easier, and by far the shortest way, to answer the charges 
and arguments ol his learned antagonist. 

Mr Broughton having a dangerous complaint settled on his 
lungs, and desirous to breathe his last in his native country, he 
returned the third and last time to England, where he landed 
in November Kill. lie told his friends that he was come to 
leave his bones in his native country, and that, if it was the 
will of God, he wished to die in Shropshire, the place of liis 
birth. Sir Rowland Cotton, his former pupil, was anxious to 
gratify his old master in all his desires, and supply his wants, 
and for this purpose Iiad suitable accommodations prepared for 
him ai his own house in Shropshire, lie continued in London, 
however, during the winter; and in the spring following, rc- 
movetl to an agreeable situation in the vicinity. During his 
confinement under his present afilietion, he gave his friends 
many pious and profitable exhortations. lie often urged them 
to the exert.ise of practical religion, saying, “ Study your biblcs, 
^sbour for the cdificatioii of one another; be peaceable, mind 
yom own affairs. Some judgment will assuredly come upon 
this kingdom; but pojicry you have no reason to fear, it will 
never again overspread the laini ; but the course the bishops arc 
taking will unavoidably fill tlie country with atheism; but keep 
your hands clean, and kctqi clear of the quarrel.” As he drew 
towards his latter end, he said, “ Satan has been assaulting me: 
but the Sou of God hath rebuked him, and spoken comfortable 
things to ray soul.” A little before his deatli he became speecli- 
icss; and some of his friends asking, Whether they should pray 
with him ? lie signified his warmest approbation, by holding up 
both hands; cud soon after the prayer was ended, he breathed 
hk last, on the 4.tli of August Kil2, and in the sixty-third year 
of his age. llis remains were interred in St. Autliolin’s church, 
London, with great funeral solemnity. His funeral sermon 
was preached by Mr Speght, from John xi. 8.; but the bishops 
would not sufier it to be printed. 
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Mr Bruugliton was a sturlout of iiidcfuiigaWc application, 
and a most celebrated scholar and linguist. His temper was, 
however, remarkably tinged with austerity. Amongst friends, 
however, he was affable and affectionate. In opposing error 
and impiety he was bold and severe, and would not fail to re¬ 
prove sharply whatever it might cost him. He was free, easy, 
and communicative to such as wished to learn; but apt to lose 
his temper when his scholars could not comprehend the direc¬ 
tions he was giving them. As a writer, his style is rough and 
obscure; and in our times, he, would be considered too vain, 
and much too severe <o his literary opponeuts. 

The greatest, the most wortliy, and even the in<jst poj)ular 
of fnen have had their enemies; nor has Mr Broughton been 
singular in this resf»ect. He has been charged by Mr William 
Gilpin with ingratitude, and tliat he endeavoured to supplant 
the very man who .supporte<l him b(»th at school and the col¬ 
lege, even the patroji Avho raised him up. Of this, however, 
Mr Gilpin has neglected lo bring forward any evidence; wbicb, 
in a matter of this impuitain e, he certainly ought lo have done, 
especially after Mr Broughton Avas gone, and could no longer 
defend himself. Gilj)in, moreover, charges him witli l>aying ft 
servile court to tlio vulgar, in the capacity of a ])opuJar pr-'acher. 
It would, however, ap]»ear Ironi the tenor of liis life and man¬ 
ners, that servility was no part of his character. 

Mr Gilpin has likewise said concerning him, that he outlived 
his credit, and became the jest of the stage; but Gilpin might 
have said the same, with equal jirojtriety, <if the famous Socrates, 
who Avas represented on the Athenian theatre as the man in 
the clouds; besides, tlie numerous aiitlieiitic testimonies of bis 


character, given in the foregoing iiarrativ'e, sufficiently repels 
the ungeiierous assertion. The leanied Dr. Liglitfool, who 
Avrote his life, declares himself, compared io this great master 
of Hebrew and Kabiiiical learning, but a chilt!. Mr Slryjie 
also asserts, that in l.atin, Greek, and Hfdu'ew, and all tal- 


mudical literature, Mr Brougliton was certainly the greatest 
scholar in Europe. 

Must of his works weie collected in 1662, and printed in 
London, in one lai*ge folio, divided into four tomes, ivitb bis 
life prefixed by Dr. Liglitfoot, and Ids funeral sermon, jireacbed 
by Mr Spegbt, inserted towards the end ol the work, with the 
following title: “ The works of the great Albioidan divine, re¬ 
nowned, in many nations, for his rare skill in the languages of 
Salem and Athens, and fur his familiar acquaintanee wi<h all 
Rabiideal learning, Hugh Broughton.” There arc many inanu 
scripts of his own hand writing still preser\ed in the British 
museum; some of them arc on literary subjects, others on con- 
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troversy, and a number ini&ccllaneous; IboKC are tJiirty-five in 
ally and bound in one volume quarto; besides wbicli, tbere is 
also the Mauuscri]»t of bis Harmony of tlic Bible. 


ROBERT PARKER. 


Tm.-> persecuted puritan became rector of Nortli-Benflete 
in Essca, 1571: wliicli, the followin|]j yt*ar, lie resijirned for that 
of Wi'st-lleiiiiiiigrield, in the same comity, where lie remained 
for fiev<‘ral years: after Avliich lie was apjKuiited ])astor of the 
cliurcb of liedJiam, also in Essex. He was suspended by bishop 
A)lnicr for refusing to subscribe to Whitegift’s three articles. 
Being restored to his ministry some time after, but. with pro¬ 
viso, that after a certain <lay, which was stated, if he did not 
fully conform to the articles, he sliould be de[»rived: which 
there is reason to believe he was. Having endured tliese trou¬ 
bles, be left the county of Essex, and was, »ome time after, 
bencficed at Wilton in Wiltshire, where he continued many 


years. 

In 1598, bislio]) Bilson having publisliod a work, in which he 
avers, that Jesus CJirist, after his death iijion tlic cross, actu¬ 
ally descended into the regions of the damned. Many learn¬ 
ed ciaines undertook to refute tin’s, and establish the op- 
posiic opinion. Mr J^arker, amongst the rest, published a 
leaned piece, entitled. Dc Descensu Cliristi ad Infernos;” 
for which he ^vas ridicrJecl hy the opposite party. The cele- 
hrated Dr. Amcc, however, says concerning the work, “ That 
it is u performance of such beauty aiid energy, that it dazzles 
tlic e^, es e\en of envy itself.” These right reverend and joei - 
jng eeclcsia-jlics had done themselves more honour, liad they 
discovered an ability to answer it; hut tliey took a mucli more 
prudent, and a less laborious, method of managing this trouble¬ 
some concern. Tlioy jiersuaded tlie king to issue his rojal 
proclamation, with a lemptiiig reward offered for ap]>veheiidiiig 
the author; whicli obliged Mr Parker to conceal himself, till an 
opportunity arilved for retiring to a foieign country. While 
thus lurking araoiigsi his friends, the argus-cyed archbishop 
Boncraf<^ had information that he was concealed in a citizen's 
house in l^oiidoii, and immediately set a watch, while others 
were ready jiiepured Avitli a Avarrant to apprehend him. Bon- 
cralVs spy having fixed himself at the door, had knowledge of 
his being in the bouse, utid considered himself sure of his prize; 
but Parker, dressing liiinsclf in the habit of a citizen, ventured 
forth, though with small hop<*s of getting clear olT. The watch¬ 
man at thedooi, however, at this critical moment, observing 
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Ills intended bride pass on the other side of the street, stept over 
to speak with her; and Mr Piirker, in tiic interim, passed un¬ 
observed; and the officers, with tlieir warrant, were subjected 
to suffer the mortification of a mysterious disappointment. 

After this signal interposition of providence, he retired to the 
liouse of a friend in the viciiiity of London, where a servant in 
the f.imily again furnislied the archbishop with information of 
his place of retreat; and IfoncrafVs officers actually searched 
the house where he was. The only apartment whicfi they ne¬ 
glected to search was that wherein he was concealed; from 
which he heard them cursing anfl <|uarrelliiig. >Soni<! said the 
room had not lieen examined, others that it liad, and would not 
it to he searc!>ed again; by which oversight Mr Parker 
was preserveil from an apjirchcnsion, whiidi, from the humour 
of the king, and the malicious spirit of th(‘ bishops, would, in 
all likelihood, have cost liiiu his life. After thoMj remarkable 


deliv^erances, Mr Parker fled from llu* storm that w.ns g.ithering 
around him, by emharki^'g for Holland; and vv^ouhl have* been 
chosen jiastor to the English church at Amsterdam, had nof the 
apprehension of offending ihc king of England prevenled. Thus 
disappointed at Amsterdam, he went to Doeshurg, and became 
]>rcachcr to the garrison, wljere, about eight months afu r his 
departure fiom England, lie dietl. 

During his short abode at Doeshurg, he wrote several \erv 
affectionate letters to Mr Paget, minister at Amsterdam, where¬ 
in ho discovers a becoming spirit of resignation to the will of 
God. He thanks him for the pains lie had taken in his behalf, 
though without suceess. “At whieli (says he) I am not in ilu' 
least moved, knowing that it is the will of God, and that lu' 
will be my God wherever he has appointed me to go.” 

Mr Parker has the undisputed charaeler of an able writer, a 
man of great learning and piety, a studious scholar, and labori¬ 
ous preacher. Besides the work above inentioiicil, Mr Parker 


was author of De Politia T^lcclcsiasfica; in which he maintains, 


tliat whatever relates t(» the church must he deduced from 


scripture. “ Wo deny no authority (says he) to the king in 
matters ecclesiastical, only wliat Jesus Christ, the alone head of 
his church, has appropriated to himself, and denied to commu¬ 
nicate to auy of the children of men, whatever he their wisdom, 
power, or place in human society. W e hold, that Clirist alone 
is the doctor or teacher of his own church, and that the word 
of (Christ, Avhich he has given to his church, is of itself complete 
and perfect: Tliat it contains all parts of true religion, both for 
substance and ceremony; a perfect direction in all ecclesiastic 
matters, to which it is unlawful for men or angels to add, and 
from which nothing is to be abstracted.” 
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VnLLlAM TiRADSHAM, A. M. 

Tills bold dcfonder of lh« puritan d«»rtrines was born al 
Markct-Rosxviirlli in Loiccslorsliiro, in 1571, a descendant of 
the Rrndsbaies of Lancasliirts and had liis education in Ema- 
iiuel I'ollepfc, Cambridge. Having taken liis degrees, he was re- 
comnK'Tsdrd by Dr. Chadfierton, and became tuti>r to the chil¬ 
dren of Sir Thomas Lightori, governor of Jersey. While in 
this situation, lie formed an intimate acrjiiaintancc with Mr 
Thomas Cartwright, which notliing but ilcath could dissolve. 
On his return to (I'lmbridgc lie was clmsen fellow of Sidney 
college, tlien newly erected, where he discovered great pru¬ 
dence and piety, and became liigbly respected. Ills disposition 
wa.s sweet, and his conduct, in (‘very r<*spect, so agreeable, tliat 
even bis enemies wore eonstraiiied to spi'ak well of liim. Upon 
bis scitlemeiit at Camliridge, he entered into the ministerial 
office, and was not particularly urged to strict couforraity. He 
preached at Aliiiigton, Hassiughorn, and St('e])le-Morton, near 
Cambridge; but did not settle at either of these jdaees. 

Having received a pressing invitation IVom the pcojde of 
Chatham in Kiuit, ho boeame Ilnur jiastor in RiOI. lJ(‘re he 
had tlic consolation to sec, that liis lahours were attended with 
ihf' blessing ol’God, and the coiiAcrsion and edification of mul¬ 
titudes of the people, both men and women: so that his fame 
wa-*. spread abroad, and vast uumbers fioeked to liis ministry. 
His great ]>oj>ularity, liowe\er, soon stirred up tlie spirit of en¬ 
vy, which Intlicrto had lurked in the breasts of other ministers 
in th<‘ neighbour]mod. It being considered necessary to have 
this settbunent, confirmed by the archbishop of Cbinterbury, Sir 
Erancis Hastings wiote a pious and very modest letter for that 
purpose; when, at this critical junctme, liis enemies, and what 
good man ever wanted such, accused liim to tlic archbishop as 
a preacher of erroneous doctrine. This, in place of a confirm¬ 
ation, procured for him a citation to appear by nine oVlock next 
morning before his grace of Canterbury, and the bishop of Loii- 
<loii at Shorne, a short way from Chatliam. Mr Bradshaw ap¬ 
pearing at tlie time and place appointed; the bishop of London, 
after asking certain questions, charged him with having taught, 
that no man is bound to love God, unless be be sure that God 
loves him. Mr Bradshaw positively denied 'the charge, and 
offered to produce a whole cloud of respectable witnesses to dis¬ 
prove these false and malicious allegations, and to prove what 
he liad really taught the people. But this reasonable privilege 
was denied him; and to cut the vvmrk sliort, and secure their 
victim, to silence his arguments, and get rid of one who ccclips- 
ed their tame, and wliosc labours upbraided iboir indolence, he 
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was she was ^][,gci*iJ}e to the common prayer. This he could 
not, \ Mr I5rii(^‘li conscience, and therefore would not subscribe. 
Oil hipcnsior. \ ^as suspended, bound over 1o appear .again 
when ^ and very hwnanehj dismissed. This unexpecti'd 

and g Recurrence occasioned niucli grief and lamenta¬ 
tion J'•' - -adshaw's congregation at CHiatham; while his 

exultin^-*^®® ’d not restrain their n^ylieious joy. His nu¬ 

merous united witli i ,nded his ministry with peculiar satis¬ 
faction,*‘t-Zouch, Kepton, a to have hiii^restorcd, and there¬ 
fore drPns, besides their public p - .ng*. ^oi- 

tham, egations, the ministers had private earnestly 

dcsjringwt tlicmselvcs, when they proposed subje^j this snpplica- 
^tion, lieir mutual cdliication and advantage; on | 

/j^his ad-^’••■dishaw is ^3'i<?eIfiaVp,'^““*Vlial. N'fi' lirad'.’jlifiw’s doetriiic 
, ^‘^as always sound, holy, learned, and utterly ^lestitute of fac- 
, and all manner 
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d with such unhlei 


noiy, leartica, ana utieriy rfiestitute ot lac- 
• of contention: 'riiat his lil fc was ornameiit- 
iMuis’K'd idrlin;, that inaliciAitself couli not 
;j‘)oudoniu him; a id tliat his whole energies had 'rV'd in 

- -bearing down wiekeduess, in coinfoiling tlse fair’ ... iri- 
I ^str^lcling the ignorant, willj+nit at all ineddiing I’JT 

1 "troversias of the day.” Hut all was to no jiurjr de- 

' -;Cree had gone firth, and the pious Bradsluiw wa'',*” ^ *^^ed to 
p iake farewell of his beloved people. Daring these j*V*^Iook- 
g ,ing dis]>easatioii.s. Providence provided Jiim udlJi an '**^ ?)^um in 

2 ^hi.> forlorn .situation, a comfortable r<‘treat under tiie roV 7 of Mr 
o'Alexander Rcdicli of Neiv’^-hall, near liurlon-iijioii-Trent. Tins 
•^.■worthy g;eiitleniaii not only slieltercd him in his house, but also 
g provided liim with a license, from the bishop of Coventry, to 
opreacli ndu'rever ho jdeased within his diocese; ivliich favour 
•^was continued till the death of the bisliop. In this retired situ¬ 
ation Bradshaw preached for some time in tJie chapel; but his 
audience increasing daily, it was soon found loo small for con¬ 
taining them; after ivhicli he occupi(*d the [larish church of 
Stapeiiliili. This he coiitinued for about twelve years without 
receiving any thing fiom the parisli. He was, nevertheless, 
well supported by liis generous patron, in wliose family he liv¬ 
ed, and had the kindest treatment. lie ivas, after this, chosen 
lecturer of Christ-church, Loudon; but the bishop refused him 
his allowance. 

Conformity to the established church was now enforced with 
more than ordinary rigour, xehich induced several wortliy di¬ 
vines to state their grievaiiees, their exceptions, and the gi’ounds 
and reasons of their dissent, and also to repel the arguments of 
their persecutors'. In tliis necessary but dangerous enterprise, 
Mr Bradshaw was the most conspicuous. He replied to Dr. 
Bilson's celebrated work, said to be the best book that had ever 
12 2 s 
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becu writtcii iii dcli-nci; ofprc 
DownJiarn on tJic snmi' subject 
for cplscopuliau ceremonies. In 
common severity, ^tJ«■alat^zcd i 
of faiMties, scliismatics, and en 
In order to remove tlieso slaiid 
statement of tlieir ^priiieiples. 


Si. M. 

© ^ ipiuiig 

- ges was V, 

•S ^ -sflZ-lVl - ^ 


I Dr. 


,icd bis 


of those c.alled 
mired work, ^ 
the Rcripfnrcs 


iridt^i 


Jy the 


the eJinrCil' V'lirjMi : i ua«. .ly 

introduced into- tin einindj in', purls oi iliViuo wcrsJiip, lun war* 
rantcld 1j\ sIk; ser*‘U t ire, i.N ;inbiv\ fd, and a'lOij;<‘t]ier inconsistent 
with\ho'(‘h.iracter of tine Nt!W'restiiment ciinrch. “This (sayi? 

which the puritaon found their opiniojo 
atidt^*-^*^' t.iiid, coi.espoudiiijr with this seiuiinei.n they fur* 
**•. tliat. the pur rs of pjc tu tilar com legations an 
tlie ^^^juritnai ofucer ii t!ie cJimvh ot Christ, over wlioio 

Clirir is only ‘ uperior; That a ])ast(*r of jia&tors ii 

ail h '^/herc to I ^ ; tl’C New Teslannsst; and that 

T 01 , I , .1 • »_11..i„.i 


this lordly super'orb^, are led 
it eviry particidar cluirrh has 
and censiire its own members; 
c to support a person, cither nii- 
them, is alik<i itpprcssivc and 


such ,^«o{»eUi to t this lordly super orit}, are le<l 

by ll t'pirit oi' - tielir it eviry particiiho* cluirrh bas 

powei lo elect il own and censure its own members; 

and tlilit to force cont c to support a person, cither nii- 

ablo or tinwillii them, is alik<i itpprcssivc and 

unjust.” 

At tiiis jieriod, all books, pubiisiied in defence of tbe puritans, 
wcF'’ considered dangevtuM botli to chnreii and stale, and were 


therefore no Kooncr put into circnlatioii, than the bishojfs offi¬ 
cers were on the ailort to seize lliein, or their authors, wherever 
they could be fiund. Accordingly, Mr Ih-adshaw being in 
London, two pursuivants were sent to bis lodgings to apprehend 
him, ami search for his b<M)ks; but Mr Bradshaw was not at 
home; a.id thougli they br< kc open chests, trunks, boxes, and 
critically examiiied every apartment, no books could be found; 
Mrs Bradshaw having taken tbe precaution, not more than 
half-an-liour before their arrival, to throw all the offensive 


books into a dark hole, between two cliimnics. Angry with 
their disappo’nlment, in neither finding books nor author, tliey 
meanly cairied Mrs Bradslmw before tlie high commission, 
.^ivhere she underwent a severe examination, with the evident 
l^plhtioii to make her betray her husband; but finding their de- 
completely frustrated, after binding her to appear when 
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called, she was dismissed. In lf>17, on returning from u jour¬ 
ney, Mr Bradsliaw was saluted by the bisliop’s cbaneelbjr/witb 
a suspension from al\ preaching without Ijis furtlier permission. 
By the jT»tercessir;j|„Pjjf 5 ^worthy frieijdj however, lic withdrew 
hivs suspension, a dsbaw proceeded peaceably in tlic course 

of his ministry, suner* 

Besides his stateu labours as a preacher at Stapciihill, Mr 
Bradshaw united with his bretliren in their associations at Ash- 
byrdc-hi-Zouch, Repton, and Burton-upoii-Trcnt. On these 
occasions, besides llicir public preachings for the benefit of the 
congregations, llic miiiislcvs had private religious conference 
amongst themsolves, u^lien llicy prt»posed subjects t>f discussion 
for their mutual edification and advantage; on wlilch occasions 
Mr Bradshaw is said to have discovered a depth of judgment, 
and a power oi‘ balancing points of controversy, fur 8uperi<»r to 
liis bretbren. He w,is ivell-grouiidod in tlie fundamental doc¬ 
trines of the gospel, and understood the eontrovorsy betwixt the 
prelates and puriiaus ae well as any man in England; but be 
was averse to a sejiautlion. 

Under iua last nickness, Mr Eradsliavv bad very bumiliating 
views of himself, and t'x'.'illed views of God, and tlie j>ower of 
his grace. IJe exliorted all about him to learn llie art of dying, 
ere death made iiis ajiproacl!, and to lay a fouudittion in the 
time of life and health, that migiitsland them instead in a time 
of sickness and ile itb. lie was seized by ?i malignant iever at 
Chelsea, in the neighbourhood of London, Vi Jiirli bafWed llie 
power of jiiedieine, and carried Iiim off In Kilb, aged forly- 
soven years. I!is remains were interrotl at Chelsea, and most 
of the iiiiuisters of liondou attended his funevil solemnity. 
The funeral seniKui ^vas jireaebcd by his aiTei li*(,nale friend, 
Mr Thomas (fatakcr; who said concerning bim, “That he was 
.studious, bumble, and atfectionaic, Ifbcral, upright, and |k>s- 
scssed of all the didicate feelings of pity and < oinmiseratioii; 
That he wa^; endow«’d with a sharp wit and a clear judgment, 
a quick apprelieusioij, a |nfwerful deIi\ory, with a singular dex¬ 
terity iu discovering ;iie turiili'g* points of a controversy.” The 
celebrated bisliop liad says, Ifo had a masculine judgment, 
and a spirit above taking ohcuc -j at trilles, or alienating him¬ 
self from bis friends on account of small matters of difference 
ill opinion; and that, notwithstanding his seeming austerity, be 
was pleasant in conversation, and iuli of witty urbanity. In 
argument, be was ardent, cordial in bis frlemlsbips, regardless 
of the world, a despisor of compliment and cringing servility, 
i'ull of digested learning and rare notions, and, withal, a painful 
and patient labourer in the work of God.” 

His works are, 1st, A Treatise of Divine Worship, tending 
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to prove, that the Ceremonies,now imposed on the Ministers oi* 
the Gospel in England are in their use unlawful.—2d, A 
Treatise of the nature and use of tilings indifferent, tending to 
prove, that the Ceremonies, included in r<!seut Controver¬ 
sy, are neither, in nature or use, ir; nt.—.^d, Twelve 

Arguments, proving that the Ceremo^' .iposed upon the 

Ministers of the Gospel in England, ./iir Prelates, are un¬ 
lawful, and therefore the Ministers who refuse them are very 
unjustly branded with disloyalty to the King on that account.— 
4th, A Protestation of the King’s Supremacy, made in the 
name of tin, afilieted ATinisters, in o])posjtion to the shameful 
Calumniations of the I’relates.—5th, A Proposition eonci'ming 
kneeling in the very act of receiving.— 6th, A sliori Treatise of 
the Cross in llaptism.—7th, A eonsidoration of certain Arch- 
iepiscopal Positions.—Stli, A Prcparalioii to the Lord’.s Snjiper. 
—9th, A Alarriage Feast.—lOth, A .Meditation on Man’s Mor¬ 
tality.—11th, Sermons on the 2d lipistle to the Thessaloiiiaiis. 
—12th, A Treatise of Christian Reproof.—13th, Of the Sin 
against the Holy Ghost.—14th, A twofold (^ateehi^m.—I5th, 
An Answer to Air .lames Powcl.— 16th, A Defence of the 
Baptism of Infants.—i7th, The unrensonabicness of Separation 
from the Church. 


THOMAS WILSON. 

Tins faithful servant of Christ was many years minister 
of St. George’s cliureli, Canterbury, chaplain to lord Wolton, 
and a man of high reputation. He was a hard student, pos¬ 
sessed of a .st. ong eonstitutlon, aud deservedly famous for his 
duity and regularity in performing tlie different duties of his 
office. He preached aiways thrice, and freijiiently seven times 
ill the coursii of the week. As his gifts were great, so also 
were the trials he had to undergo. He liad to contend with 
encmie.^, both open and secret, false teachers, and fals ; brethren, 
who endeavoured to compass his ruin; but from them all the 
Lord vouchsafed to deliver him. He was once complained of 
to the archbisho]) Abbot for non-conformity; but through the 
kind interference of lord Wotloii, lie escaped the snare. He 
manifested a great eoneern for his flock during his life, by his 
laborious preaching, expounding, and catechising; and, at his 
death, with his dying breath, he charged Dr. Jackson, his chief 
patron, as he would answer to the great Shepherd, that he 
would provide them with an able and a sufficient pastor. The 
doeior promised to aitjnd to his request; but, said he, it will be 
a difficult matter to iiiid another qualified to fill your place with 
so much success and approbation. 
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llis funeral nermoii was preacljed by Mr Swift, who 
the followin'^ account of this faitijful servant of Clirist: “ That 
he was a man called to work in his Master’s vinevard, and well 
qualihed for the business conmiitled to his care. A judicious 
divine, sound in the faith, an excellent interpreter of scripture, 
and an enemy to all snp<‘rstitioii and idolatry; for which lie in- 
eiirred the displeasure of those who were ollierwise disposed. 
That he was richly furnislied with excellent gilts, whitdi he 
wholly employed in tlu* service of tlie bountiful giver : Tliat he 
had received ten talents, which ivcre wliolly laid out in his Mas¬ 
ter’s service. Ho j>re iched at ('antcrbuiy thirty-six years, dur¬ 
ing which long period he was always uhounding in his Master’s 
worky and had the hajipijies^ to know t!iat ho had not laboured 
in vain.” lie diet! .lanuary 1G21. 

If is works arc, 1st, A Coiuiucutary on Kmnaiis.—2d, Christ’s 
Farewell to Jerusalem.—3<h Theological llulos.— Itli, Holy 
Riddles.—fith, A complete Clirisliau dictionary.—Gtli, A Dia¬ 
logue about Justilication.—7tlj, A Receipt against Heresy. 


WALTFJl TRAVERS, 13. D. 

This celebrated divim^ was educated at Trinity college, 
Cambridge, flc afterwards travelled to (Geneva, where he 
formed an intimate and a lasting friendship witli Fh'za, and 
other learned men. On his return to Canihridge, w'herc he nj- 
mained s»omc time, he took his degree in divinity. In 1572 he 
was member of the first presbyterian church in England, erect¬ 
ed at Wondsworth in Surrey. Whih? the prelates were impos¬ 
ing subscription to the liturgy on ministers with relentless se¬ 
verity, and demanding an exact conformity to all their ceremo¬ 
nies, a great manj learned men, who held conscientious scrujiles 
against the English form of ordination, went over to tlie con¬ 
tinent, to Middleburg, Antwerp, and other places, and there 
received ordination accoidliig to th<! man nor of the foreign re¬ 
formed churches, which, in their opinion, was mueli more 
agreeable to the word of (lod. Amongst those who adopted 
this course was Mr Trav<‘rs, who travelled to Antwerp, and 
was there ordained by the jiresbytery, as appeiws by liis lionour- 
able testimonial to that effect, dak'd May lith, 1578. Soon 
after his ordination he became assistant to Mr Cartwright, tlicn 
preacher to the English company at that place. He lii as a man 
highly distinguished for prudence, piety, and learning; and on 
bis return to England, the lord treasurer Burleigh made clioice 
of him for his domestic chaplain, and tutor to his son Robert, 
afterwards earl of Salisbury. The treasurer was a constant 
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friend and patron io the noii-c<)jiformistS 5 and cA’^idonccMl bis af¬ 
fectionate regard for them during liis whole life. On the 
present occasion, in tlie face of the whole kingdom, he counten¬ 
anced this excellent man, and received him into his family, not¬ 
withstanding of his non-conformity. Mr Travers could not 
subscribe, and, of course, was incapable of any considerable 
preferment in the church; wdiich otherwise his noble patron 
Wfis ready to bestow upon him. The lecturer’s place at the 
temple beeom.ng vacant, tiio icarn:;.d gentlemen of that society 
invited him to take It; and forasinacji an no subscription was 
required, he accepted the invitation, in 1.'583, a short time be¬ 
fore Dr. Alviy departed this life, ll»e dccloi', wdlh the learned 
gentlemen of that society, recommended Mr Travers for bis 
successor. The doctor and Travers had lived together in great 
concord and brotlicriy ejection. Vh ?y united in mutuall)' for¬ 
warding the work of rcfcrmatlon in th*o place, and with much 
zeal, jwudence, and resolution, joined in promoting genuine 
piety amongst the le irncd bei.cuers, by whom lliey were both 
Jiighly esteemed /'or their work’s sake. The above recommend¬ 
ation anti request were presented to the tr^iasurcr, who commu¬ 
nicated the same to the queen, sigijlf' ing to licr majesty his ap¬ 
probation of iljcir choice. Ihit by the strenuous endeavours, 
and superior iunueiice of Whilcgift, wlio most vigorously op¬ 
posed his admission, by signifying to the (juecn, that he was one 
of ilu' prirnq al authors of distention in the church; that he 
despised the i)ook of conimOii prayer; and, moreover, that he was 
ordained abrouu, and not according to the form of the church of 
Dngland—Mr 1 ravers was therefore rejected. 11^ justified him- 
selij liowcvor, against all these false charges, and proved the vali¬ 
dity ol* his .n'dij.atioii. Ouiing the above year, Mr Travers was 
«.'ngaged in a public coiift renee at Lambeth. Archbishop White- 
gift and the bishop of Winchester on the one side; and Mr 
Travers and Dr. Tiiosuas Sparke <»n the other. The first day’s 
confcr<*nce was Indd on llie lOth December, in presence of the 
earl of Leicester, lord Grjiy, end Sir Francis^ Walsingham. 
The subjects of discussion were confined to such things in the 
book of i’tunmon prayer as were comjtlaincd of by the puritans. 
'Fhe corb'Tciicc w^as <*j)ened by the archbishop with the follow¬ 
ing deck:ration : “My lord of Ijcicester having requested, for 
ills ow'ii salrd'action, to hear what the ministers could reprove, 
and how <heir objccuons niiglit be answered, I have granted his 
request. 1 < t us then l»car what things in tlie book of common 
prayer you think ought to be reformed, altered, or amended. 
You now ap]>ear before me, not in a judicial capacity, or called 
in question ]>y aiitlionly, but merely to discuss the propriety of 
revij^wing the book of common pra)X‘r, for the purjiose of learn- 
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iiig what altoi'ationfs or amcmimcnts, if any, are iieecssai^, 
Voii shall therefore be free to charge the said book with wliat- 
ever faults it may contain.” 

The conference was long; however, tlait we may gratify the 
inquisitive reader, we give a spcfaraen thereof as follows: The 
archbishop having ended, Di. Sparhe replied, “ We thank God, 
and your lordship, tliat after so many years, wherein our ciuise 
could never he allowed :ui inijrirti,;! hc.aring, if, iaith plejiscd 
God, ill liir goodness, wo to older matters, '.hat we arc now fa¬ 
voured with tin;; desirahh* privilege, and thfiJ hcfoiv sucli Jio- 
nourable and loarae;! Jiulgew, Avhleh, vve Jordly hope, may he a 
mean, in the hand of (fed, to indiiee l<er excel hut nisyje^ly to 
promote a fartJicr reJbnu '!io‘i in siu h ti.lnj s as are needful; 
and we omhivce, wsiii IsetniudL j^r.itltude, the oppoitmiitv thaw 
given ns, freely to ilotiare, fo'' th.; satishu ^ion of lLiho in autho¬ 
rity, what things \re hirn’i.y e<e!. ei\e .riipjit to he levicMed 
and reformed in the pahil * fer\jee ot fhsJ: and seeing the i’a- 
vourahle is.suc must depi'ti.i ii};on his bles.sing, 1 desire, before 
we proceed farther, that we may implore Ms intTciiiil and gra¬ 
cious direction.” U”. Sparke aeeoidingly vras ahi ut to pr.ny, 
when he was iidcrrupled by llio arehhislio'p, wlm “You 
shall make no prayer-, h< u*. You sliail nol Inru this pJa« e iisto 
a conventieJc ^!” 

The i iWo chief points urged ng:iin&t the tonimoii prayer hook 
by these divines, wane the apiMn’iitmcnt ol" eiTtein apotr^’pha* 
writings in the publie ivorsJnp of God, in winch weie several 
errors and false doctrine-, whiie iiiany pans oi‘ the eanoniea. 
writings, and the doctrine of tiie sacr.iiiioiits, were omitted, 
which, tlioy maintained, made the apocrypha equal, il* not su¬ 
perior, to the serij>tures. 

Archbishop. The hooks called apocrypha are indeed parts of 
the scriptures; they have been read in tlie ebureli in ancient 
times, and onglit to he still read amongst us. 

Travers. The title hobj snipture is that by wJiieli the Holy 
Ghost distiiiguishelh tin* canonical writings from the ajjocry- 
pha, and all other uncanonical books. 

A. The apocrypha was given hy the inspiration of God, as 
were also all whatsoever tlie heathen liavc written well. 

T. In the general scns<*, oJ* the Avord iiisjnration, what your 
grace has said o^ the apoery]>ha is true; for no man can say that 
Jesus is Lord, but by the spirit. The present question, how¬ 
ever, lelates to such an inspiration as that which moA^ed and 
goA’'crnpd the holy men of (Jod in reporting and setting doAvn 
those things, so that they could not possibly err. In this sense 
(he scriptures ol‘ tlsc Old and Now Testement, and they only, 
are holy, and given hy inspiration of God, and herein they dif¬ 
fer exceedingly from the apocrypha, and all other writings. 
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Sparice. Private baptism appears, iu several respects, at vari¬ 
ance with the word of God; 1st, being done in private; Sd, by 
laymen; 3d, by Avoroeii; and 4th, inasmuch as the doctnne im¬ 
plied in all this unnecessary despatch is, that the child dying 
unbaptized is in danger of <lainnation; and, on the otlier hand, 
that outward baptism secures its salvation; either of which arc 
erroneous. 

A. The place is not of the substance of the ordinsmee, it has 
been adiriuistercd privatidy in times of persecution, and may 
be again. 

T. That is no part of the present qi«‘slion, we arc now 
speaking of baptism in time of peace. 

A. The persons, no more than tin* ])hic<*, are ]>arts of the ordi¬ 
nance of baptism; and as in times of perseention, as well as ift 
some otiier cases, private men Ijhvc baptized, it may be done so 
again. As i’or the baj>tism by vtnnen, though 1 would not 
allow them t(» baptize, neitlier doth the hook appoint them to 
do so, yet will i not deny tludr hajdism (o be lawful. I 
would rallicr have a child so baptized, tliau die vvitbout bap¬ 
tism. TJjough I do not affirm that ihe cliild dying without 
it is lost; yet because I should fear .md doubt the safety of their 
state, I wtodd have them hajWized by a woman, rather than not 
at ail.—-Tin's closed the lirst day’s conference. 

Oi; the l‘‘?th December they met again, Avhen the archbishop 
of i'ork and ^lic lord treasurer were added to their number. 
The archbishop introduced the business of tlic day, by recapi- 
tnlatnig what had been done on tiie former occasion, and ordor- 
efl Dr. Sparke and Mr Tiavei\s further to enumerate their ob¬ 
jections !<► iluj honk of commoJi prayer. 13ut his grace’s rc- 
capitnlatio'i having been somewhat imperfect, Dr. S[»arke took 
me liberty to subjoin what he had omitted; after which they 
proceeded aS foilciws: 

A, Cy]>rian, and others of the ancient falliers, avouch the 
apocry])ha as j^art of the* scriptuies. 

T. ^’onuj of tJjc fathers having alleged that it Is part of the 
scriptures, is not so strong an evidence that it is so, as the total 
silence of Jesus Christ and bis apostles, is that it is not. 

Ijord Treasurer. TJjat is no good argument. You can never 
form a syllogism of it. 

T. WJjatever our Ravionr and his apostles alleged not, can 
be no part of the prophetical writings, if they alleged all the 
prophets. But our Saviour and his apostles alleged all tlie 
prophets, w'lhoiit alleging any |>art of the apocryplia: therefore 
the apocrypha can be no part ot tlic prophetical writings. All 
tiie prophets from Samuel, and those that follow after, as many 
as have spoken, having foretold the days of Christ. 
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S. Some passages of scripture, introduced into the common 
prayer, are made to speak the very reverse of the original. 
Homans, chap. iv. is entirely perverted. For whereas the 
apostio saith, Cometh this blessedness upon the circumcision 
only, or upon the uncircumcision also ?” The book, by law 
appointed to be used in the service of God, reads quite the 
contrary. Likewise the cv. Psalm, where, in the original, 
and in all good translations, the expression is, “ They were not 
.disobedient to his word;” but in tlic churedfs prayer-book it 
reads, “■ They were not obedient;” which means the very opposite. 

jf. There may bo some ambiguity in the Hebrew word. 
Having no knowledge of the langntige, T cannot tell; but you 

7^. and S. There is not the h*ast ambiguity in the word. 

A. In baptism there is nothing belonging to the essence of 
that sacrament, but merely the clcmtmt and the word; and with 
regard to the place, you will allow, tliai iik times of persecution 
it is not unlawful to baptize in private places. 

7\ The ([uestion is applicable to a peaceable state of the 
church, such as the church of Fngland presently enjoys. 

A. As the place is no jiart of the sacrament of baptism, so 
neither is the person; hut at some times, and in different cases, 
laymen, nay, women, may baptize. May not a ehris'ian bap¬ 
tize when 1 iving in a stiito of persecution, or supposing he lived 
in the West Indies ? 

T. Yonr grace’s remarks are not pertinent. We are not now 
discussing extraordinary cases, but how baptism ought to ho ad¬ 
ministered in the church of Christ under ordinary circumstan¬ 
ces. Hut even in the cases you have supposed, it is not lawful 
for any one to administer the sacraments without some extraor¬ 
dinary call from God, or some ordinary call from the cliurch; 
for no man taketh this honour to himself, but he that is called 
of God. 

Archbishop of York. I disallow of private baptism altogether, 
aind have forbidden it to bo used in any part of my diocese. I 
have spoken to the queen about it, and 1 will not suffer it. 

A. Calvin held that baptism was necessary, and reproved the 
anabaptists for deferring it too long. 

T. Calvin did not consider baptism necessary, on any other 
account, than that it might not he omitted by negligence and 
contempt, no more than did the reformed churches on the con¬ 
tinent* 

S. Circumcirion was the same to the Jews that baptism is to 
us Christians; and if it had been so essentially necessary for the 
salvation of the children of the Jews, no doubt God would have 
commanded it to be performed at the birth, and that by laymen, 
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or even by vromen; which not having been done, ,io do*' 

stroy the ucceesity so strenuously contended for. 

A, The necessity of private baptism is so guarded in. the ar¬ 
ticles, as to clear the church of England of these errors. 

37, The doctrine of the articles is good and holyj.but the ne* 
cossity of baptism, as laid down in the prayer book, is so great, 
and so pressing, that it must not be put off till an ordinary op¬ 
portunity occur, but must be done instantly, if laymen, or even 
women, should administer it in whatever place this necessity 
occurs, often where there is not even time to perform the cer^ 
mony, and pronounce the words, least the child be dead amongst 
their hands. To reconcile this hurried administration of a so¬ 
lemn and divine ordinance with the word of God, I, for one, 
consider altogether impossible. 

S. To question the child if it believes, and be answered by 
another person that it docs, must, in spite of every apology that 
can be made in its defence, he a flagrant untruth, at variance 
even with the common sense of mankind, and utt(‘rly at vari¬ 
ance with the scriptures. 

A. Augustine says, the cliild may be said to believe, because 
it receives the sacrament of faith. 


S. The question in baptism is put before the sacrament is re¬ 
ceived; hut supposing it were not, the sponsor may say the 
child believes; but what man, in his senses, will believe this 
same sponsor ? How is it possible that any man can credit an 
assertion labouring under both a moral and physical impossi¬ 
bility ? And with regard to the cross in baptism, and other 
ceremonies tlierewith connected, were they ever so ancient, or 
ever so good in their original institution, being nnnecessary in 
themselves, and now abused to idolatry, they ought to bo aban¬ 
doned. Like the brazen serpent, originally appointed by God, 
and afterwards kept as a monument of bis special favour, till 
abused to idolatry, when it was utterly destroyed, and all this 
by the will of God; even so the cross in baptism, never having 
been of any use. in the church, but, on tlic eontrarj, abused to 
idolatry as much as ever the brazen serpent had been, ought to 
be abandoned. To impose the use of the cross in baptism, as 
necessary to that ordinance, is not only unsupported by scrip¬ 
ture, and altogether built on the basis of superstition, but a, 
dangerous appendage added to the all-wise and graciotfs ap- 
pointmeni of God. Neither is this my individual opinidtt^ but ' 


li^'too stochliberality to condemn any church for using: the 
croslJ, fcping he respected the liberiy of sentifoett^d^' to«idl 

tkat the 
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«i|gbt to 'beEboUshod; nay, more, the same Beza recommends it 
to minigters rather to forego their mmistiy, Uian, in opposi¬ 
tion to their conviction, subscribe to that unseriptural, and alto¬ 
gether unnecessary ceremony, 

Leicester,. What a pity that so many of our best ministerH, 
and most assiduous preachers, have suffered themselves to be 
deprived,for these unimportant things. 

T. My lord, we freely acknowledge that the peace of the 
church of Christ is a matter of singular importance; never- 
theless, peace without, or contrary to the truth of the gospel, 
'^')innst ncccssarLly become a sacrifice whenever it comes in 
competition with the commandments of Jesus Christ. TJiis is 
' the noctrine of tlio Now Testament, and on tliis ground I rest 
the positive assertion, that such ministers as have withstood 
^ these idle ceremonies, have done well in rejecting the counsel 
of men, which their consciences informed them was opposed to 
the will and unerring commandments of infinite wisdom, even 
at the expence of their ministry. What, in comparison to 
this, arc all the commandments and traditions of men ? What, 
in matters of such unspeakable importance, were the autliority 
of angels ? If you love mo, says Christ, keep my command¬ 
ments. These are simple. His yoke is easy, his burden is light; 
the whole system of his religion unadulterated, is pure, and 
easily.comprehended; but the ceremonies that foolish men have 
foolishly introduced, are void of meaning, destitute of import¬ 
ance, without use, and without edification. 

, J., From the letter of Dr. Ridley, , now read, you sec that he 
approved of the habits. 

S. Mr Fox, ill his book of martyrs, reports, that Ridley, at 
his degradation, scorned the habits, saying, they were foolish 
and abominable, too fond for a vice in a play. 

A, You will call in question also the autliority and jurisdic¬ 
tion of the bishops. 

QT-, We object to the prayer-book, because it sets up a ministry 
directly opposite to the authority of scripture, as appears from 
V1 Tipi. iu. and Titus i. 

Xteasurer, What scripture can you produce to prove that he 
.,vho.adp|iDistors the sacraments should also preach? 

therefore and teach all nations, baptizing them, 
•^e.j,^hich things being thus joined together by the command, 
of ebriat iiiinself, none but Christ has authority to part them 
asunder; nor k-that merely our opinion, the reformed churches 
on the cont3i^|llS.,hoM it both in faith mid practice. 

A, The rule, which you have alleged, is only an 

Ideaofamiiikteri..;)/'; ■ . / 

„v T, To make it an idea- would overturn the,, wholp 
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system of revealed religion; because if this ^ 

Christ was merely an idea^ all the duties commandi^d by 
would fall equally under the appellation of ideas; hence his, ^ 
command, to believe in his mission, to love one another, to do^ 
to others as we would be done to; in short, alb ^c law of 
Moses, and ail the requisite duties of society, might, on the very 
same ground, and with equal propriety, bo denominated ideal. 

Treasv/rer, It is impossible. - ^ 

T. If the churches, in times of bloody persecution, have in¬ 
variably observed this order, it can surely be no v^ery difficult 
matter for us in a state of peace.—Here the conference closed, 
and the company separated. 

Mr Strype has published to the world, that the ministers 
were convinced on this occasion, and that they conformed; but. 
it is obvious he had not known the men; besides, he acknow¬ 
ledges that he had never seen the debate. Travers continued 
a non-conformist till the day of his death; and Dr. Sparkc ap¬ 
peared at the head of the puritans, before the king at Hamptou- 
court conference, twenty years after this period. 

Mr Travers continued lecturer with Mr Hooker, the new 


master of the Temple, for about the space of two years, but with 
little peace. Travers being a strict Calvinist, and the other 
less restricted in his opinions, which occasioned him consi¬ 
derable uneasiness, and finally lost him the situation. Many 
of their sermons being on points of controversy, respecting the 
doctrine, discipline, and ceremonies of the church; and each 
mainluining his favourite opinions, it was no uncommon thing 
to hear tlie morning sermon controverted in the afternoon, and 
vindicated next Lord’s day. Hooker at last complained; and 
Whitegift, apparently well pleased at tlie opportunity, without 
the least warning, silenced Mr Travers from preaching cuther at 
the Temple or any where else in the realm of England. The 
reasons given for this unmerciful severity of the archbishop are, 
that Travers was not ordained according to the rites of tifie 


church of Eugland: That he iiad preached w'ilhout a license; 
That he had broken through her majesty’s orders; aud that 
controversies ought not to he carried on from the pulpit. Mr 
Travers presented a suppUcation to the council in vindication 
of himself. lu this paper ho complains, that he was condemn¬ 
ed without being heard, and tlmt contrary to every thing like 
' li^^Sty aud fair dealing; he %vaB silenced before he was citai- 
it^nad* He then proceeds to answer the allegations against jbiini* ^ 
is fistid I am not lawfully called nor qualffi^ to boia 
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.ehiire)!, tNoereiHl^nding with the word of Christ, is recognized 
hy all otherchurches. The making or ordaining of a mi- 
'^Ulster behi^ once lawfully done, ought not to be repeated; be- 
c6uso to rep^ our ordination, would be to annul and make 
void our fot^er ordination; and, of consequence, marriages, 
bsiptisms, doad all such otlier acts as Lad been done in virtue 
thereof, wouM also naturally become void; and by acting on the 
same principle, people removing from one kingdom to settle in 
another, ought to bo rebaptizod and married again. But why 
should I urge the inconvenience attending such a mode of pro¬ 
cedure, while the plain hitter of the law speaks directly to the 
point in ({ucstlon. By the statute 13th Eiiz. those ministers 
who have been ordainotl in foreign protestant churches, on sub¬ 
scribing the articles therein specified, are held fully qualified to 
enjoy all the privileges and immunities that can be claimed by 
those ordained according to our own laws and regulations; in 
consequence of wliich law, many 8cot<*h divines ar(‘ now enjoy¬ 
ing benefices in the chuich of Bnglaiid. 

The lords of the council, to whom Travers had presented his 
supplication, did not choose to interfere, and so he was left to 
the mercy of the arehbisho}), udio could never be prevailed upon 
to remove his suspeiksiori, or even license him to preach in any 
part of the kingdom. Mr Travers had many power!ul friends, 
even the lords of council thcjmselves were much divided on this 
case; and all who opposed WliitegilVs intolerant measures were 
his friends; hut the archbishop’s power and influence with the 
queen were beyond control. 

About this time Travers was invited to become professor of 
divinity in the university of St. Andrews; which he refused, 
with thankful acknowledgmeitts for the honour intended him. 
His celebrity being universally known. Dr. Lol’tie, archbishop 
of Dublin, and chancellor of Ireland, who had been his col¬ 
league at Cambridge, and knew liis abilities, iinilcd him to take 
' tbe provostship of Trinity college, Dublin; which, having no 
prospect of a restoration to his Ijoloved ministry, he accepted. 

' In this new situation lie was much admired, and liad, for one of 
'his pupils, Mr James Usher, afterward the famous archbishop 
of Armagh, by whom bo was held in such high estimation and 
regard, tWt neither time, nor the cluinge of circumstances, 

/ could ever alter or impair; for when Usher was preferred 
' to a bifibopiic^ bnd Travers grown old, and reduced to poverty 
and obscurity, t|<^^ fpious prelate used frequently to visit him, 
would bave^*m©st cheerfully supplied him with money; 

’ /iTol' which the gUpd ibldmun was graceful, but never would con- 
\ d^end to aec^t. Ha ^ Continued p^ypefc of the above college;? 
. 'j^^yeml >ears; but on of tlte wars in ^eluid^av 
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he was obUged to quit his station; at which period he .retorried 
to England) and spent the remainder of bis days in silent ob¬ 
scurity. He was living in March 1624; but it does not appear * 
how long he survived this period. He was eminent for learn- ' 
ing) a polished preiicher, an orator of the first class, and one of 
the most celebrated divines of the age; but what availed all 
these excellencies, when weighed in the prelatical balance 
against the unpardonable and preponderadng sin of non-con¬ 
formity. His name stands enrolled amongst the eminent men 
of Trinity college, Cambridge. 

His works are, A Justihcatioii of the Religion now professed 
in England.—^An Answer to the Epistle of G. T. for the pre¬ 
tended Catholics.—De Disciplina Ecclesiastica ex Dei verbo 
Descripta, commonly called the Book of Discipline *, 


JOHN ROBINSON. 


Thts celebrated puritan was born in the year 1575, edu¬ 
cated at Cambridge, and beiieficed near Yarmouth. In 1602, 
the intolerance of the prelates, in urging the ministers to sub¬ 
scribe to popish ceremonies, which had been retained in the 
established religion, and their severity in silencing such as had 
the integrity to reject these antichristiari relics, together with 
the grievous oppressions exercised by their ecclesiastical courts, 
induced a number of the people, in those parts, to make a total 
separation from the ecclesiastic establishment, and to organize* 
themselves under a system of church government, consonant to 
their own views of the New Testament rule, whatever might be 
the consequences. With this view, they covenanted with one 
another to walk with God, in the enjoyment of his ordinance^ 
according to the primitive and apostolic rattern. Amongst the 
ministers who joined this association Mr ^binson was one, and 
at ibis time also became pastor to one of their churches. 

Having thus renounced the yoke of antichrist, and resolved 
to worship God, without submitting to the traditions of men, 
the spirit of hitolerauce was awakened against them with re- \ 
novated severity. Besides the trial of cruel mockings, spies 
were set over them, they were hunted out by officers, and often 


* 'Tfais Book of,Discipline fipas designed as a form of church gorefoineiitt iuuji Mib-y 
scribed by Mr Travers, and is gmt part of the nofMSon&nnists. It wwt fWrbte tU' ' 
' Jj^t&u'but into EngUsb, and printed at Cambridge; bat ^e prinf^nal part 


<1^ the ‘Impression ttf'as seized by the vi^dhaiicellar. 1% j^fae year ISld, the . 

Odnimon prayer was abolished by erdhr ct' tfao parlhimbht^ this Biwfc df Dis< ^ 
i^pl^e.fWiis rq>ttbii|^,>aaad,»jB|^n^ to be observed in.M 
' witlh tatsiiew title, A Dlreetinf^Povernment, anciently contiiM|ied.tw;..ahd)BS^^^ 
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impl 46 oned, oir forced to flee £1*010 their homesy and their metm« 
of auhsistenoe. ‘^Under these cruel oppressions they groaned 
' for seven sorrowful years, assembling together, as bjr stealth, in 
private houses, or wherever they could find an eligible situa¬ 
tion. Thus harassed, and almost ruined in the ecclesiastic 
courts, the;^ at last resolved to seek an asylum in Holland, 
where they -iinderstood they might enjoy religious freedom. 
They had raised no disturbance in the state, but acted the part 
of industrious subjects, and peaceable members of the commu¬ 
nity; yet because they would not bow to the authority of men’s 
inventions, in matters that concerned their duty to God only, 
they were loaded with heavy fines and forfeitures, and hunted 
like^partridges on the mountains. 

Though Mr Robinson and his flock had resolved to sail for 
Holland, their enemies, being apprized of their design, watched 
them so close, that it was scarcely possible to elude their vigi¬ 
lance. Their case was every way deplorable, at liomc they 
were not permitted to live in peace, nor suffered to depart 
where they could find a quiet retreat. Tlie following facts, ex¬ 
tracted from the original record belonging to the church of Ply¬ 
mouth, New England, will show the incredible sufferings to 
which they were subjected at this time. 

A large company, intending to embark at Boston for Hol¬ 
land, hired a ship, and agreed with the master to take them on 
btmrd on a certain day, and at an appointed place. They were 
punctual to the engagement; but the ship did not arrive at the 
time; but at last came and took them on board during the night. 
But having previously agreed with the searchers, the captain 
basely betrayed them, by delivering them and their effects into 
the hands of their persecutors, who instantly put them into 
boats, rifled and searched them even to their siiii'ts, treating 
the females with rudeness and indelicacy. They were carried 
back to the town, where they were made spectacles of public 
Scorn to the multitudes, who flocked from every quarter to see 
them. They were then carried before the magistrates, and 
thrown into prison, where they remained for a month, and 
some of them much longer; while some were bound over to the 
neatt assizes.” 


jixL the j^llowing spring, however, Mr Robinson and his 
friendf«inade a,second attempt. They made their situation 
known to a. Dutch captain, and agreed with him to carry them 
to Hollon 4 * to take them off from a large common be¬ 
tween Qrtmsby a place remote from any town. The 

womenj ehffdli^^ midr^goi^s, were to the place in a small 
i.bilric, while men by laihit hut, the hark arriving a,. 


before the ship, 


and the women 011#, 
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children very sick, the seamen put into a small creek. TI 10 
next morning’ the sliip arrived; but the bark virus a^ground^ 
owing to the ebbing tide. That no time might be lost, the 
captain sent his boat, in which tlie greater part of tbNs'^ men 
embarked; but returning for the women and children, he 
spied a great company of horse and foot coming from the coun-- 
try in arms, on which he weighed anchor with all haste, lioisb- 
ed sail, and having the wind off shore, was soon out of sight. 
The mc^i were thus separated from their wives and children, 
without a change of garments, and generally without their mo¬ 
ney, their goods being all left with the women. The con¬ 
sideration of the merciless treatment awaiting their helpless fa¬ 
milies, from the hands of their persecutors, absorbed every 
feeling for their own situation; tears llowed in abundance, but, 
tears were .all in vain. They were soon after overtaken with a 
terrible storm, and driven on the coast of Norway. For seven 
ilays they saw neither sun, moon, nor stars. The mariners 
themselves were at tlieir wits end; and at one time they ima¬ 
gined the shi]) was goiiig down, when, with death-boding 
shrieks, they cried o.it. wc shih! ter shil:! Ti»c puritan passen¬ 
gers, amid this dreadful scene of liopelcss hoj-ror, with much 
less distraction than might have been e.\peeled, were crying, Yet, 
Lord, thou canst save; thou art a present help in time of trou¬ 
ble; and other similar expressions. The ship at last recovered 
herself; and tlie storm abating, tliey reached their destination 
in stilety, 

Mr llohinson, and Hom*» others, having prudently remained 
to set! the women and children all safe on hosird, were left oti 
shore; and owing it) the unforeseen turn of affairs, had now a 
delicate and very difficult task put into their hands. Here was 
a scene of distress which neitlier tongue nor pen can adeqaately 
describe: A mnltiiudc of helpless women, bereft of their pro¬ 
tectors and comforters: Children, lemfied at the rude voice of 
the unpitying persecutors, crying with fright, and shivering 
with cold: No home to shelter them, no father to cheer them, 
and nothing left to sustain the mother’s breaking heart. Cha¬ 
rity would hare relieved, hhnianity would have comforted the 
moUTniitg mothers and their tender offspring; but, alas I chari¬ 
ty, humanity, and every feeling of sensibility, were lost in the 
43 %otry of superstition. The tools of prelatical opprsssion, to , 
^gr^ttify the humour of their employers, hurried these b$)T«iles« ' 
pebple from one place W another, and from ime officer in nnd-^ > 
^ tbeirtriumph grew stale, and their 

cyto, to themselves, i im^mned ’so xafuiy htf^cent 

'and - 4ffi3dre^^!|^d liive' for 'eVmrffime,. 
/i4g^aiitry^ InraWded ndth the nnd V; 
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excited the public execration against them. Homes they had 
none, their impitying oppressors were therefore glad to get rid 
of them; so that, by courage and perseverance, they wrought 
their way through every other didiculty, and at last arrived at 
Amsterdam, where they joined their friends, with hearts full of 
joy and gratitude to God. Upon their arrival in Amsterdam, 
wliich was in 1608, Mr Robinson's first concern was to arrange 
their church affairs. Rut Mr Smyth and his church having ar¬ 
rived some time before them, were now in a state of wrangling 
and contention, which they maintained witli such warmth, that 
the gentle spirit of Mr Robinson induced him to withdraw 
from a scene of such animosity. Accordingly, having continu¬ 
ed at Amsterdam about one year, he removed, with his friends, 
to Leyden, where he enjoyed tlic blessings of religious liberty, 
and, with the permission of the magistracy, hired a meeting¬ 
house, where they worshipped God according to their own con¬ 
victions, none making them afraid. In this removal they act¬ 
ed on the most disinterested principles; for though they were 
certaiu that Leyden would afford them less employment and 
less profit, they preferred peace and Christian liberty to every 
worldly consideration whatever. Here they engaged in such 
trades and employments as they could severally execute, and in 
a short time procured for tlicuisclves a comfortable subsistence; 
and having great comfort in the society of one another, and 
singular satisfaction in the ordinances of the gospel, under the 
painful ministry of Mr Robinson, they lived happily together, 
in peace, love, and holiness of lift. 

Mr Robinson set out on the most rigid principles of Brtwu- 
ism; but having seen more of the world, and conversed with 
learned men, particularly with Dr. Ames, lie became less rigid 
in his principles; and having struck out a middle patli between 
the Brownists and presbyteriaiis, lie cv^cn admitted to occasional 
communion the members of the Dutcli churches, and allowed 
his own people to join them in prayer, and tlie hearing of the 
word, though not in communion. He objected to the imposi¬ 
tion of the liturgy, the government by bishops, and the mixed 
communion of the church of Rngland, and maintained, that 
every particular church, or society of Christians, had complete 
power within itself, to choose its own officers, to administer rdl 
God’s ordinances, to exercise all necessary discipline and autho¬ 
rity over its own members, and consequently that it is to all in¬ 
tents and purposes independent of all classes, synods, convo¬ 
cations, and councils, or other ecclesiastical authority, by what¬ 
ever other name it may be distinguished. “ This wc hold and 
affirm (says Mr Robinson), that two or three gathered together 
by a covenant, to walk in all the ways of God, constitute a 
13 
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cimrcli, and as such j)ossoss all tlic power of a church: That nei¬ 
ther the smallness of their numbers, nor the meanness of their 
persons, can prejudice their rights; so that two or three, thus 
united together, have the self-same powers and privileges as two 
or throe thousand.” Mr Robinson, nevertheless, admits, that 
these grave assemblies are expedient, and often serviceable in 
reconciling differences amongst churches, by giving them 
friendly advice; but denies them the power of exercising any 
act of authority whatever, unless by the consent of the churches 
whom the matters concern. These are some of the principles 
by which the inde])ciideiits of tlie jtresent day are also distin¬ 
guished. 

After settling at Leyden, Mr Robinson’s church greatly in¬ 
creased in number. Many families, from various parts of Eng¬ 
land, joined him; so that his congregation amounted to three 
hundred communicants; and it is a matter of doubt with many, 
whether any cluirch, since the first ages of Christianity, has 
made a nearer approach to the apostolic pattern. Tlic candour, 
simjdicity, and integrity of its members, iuNpired their neighbours 
with confidence; ajid though many of them were poor, they 
could occasionally borrow from the Dutch, who readily took 
tljcir word. They saw them industrious, and preferred them 
for customers; they found them honest, and chose them as 
worliijfen; and their general good character is honourably at- 
teste^i by the magistrates of Leyden, wlio, from the seat of jus¬ 
tice, on the evci of their departure from that city, say, “These 
Englisii have lived amongst us now tliese ten years, during 
which we never had any suit against them, nor of them.” 

Aftci having hojourned in a land of strangers for more than 
nine years, Llr Robinson and liis people began to turn their at¬ 
tention to America, now that Providence seemed to have pro¬ 
vided an a'iyhim for his perscented people in that distant region. 
To this they were moved by various considerations. At Ley¬ 
den, thoMj^h treated by the inhabitants with the greatest civility, 
and notwithstanding that they enjoyed religious instruction, 
and fellowship, without tlic least aiinoyanec, still these precious 
advantages depended entirely on the courtesy of strangers, 
they wei*e unwilling therefore t(» hold them on so precarious a 
tenure. They ^vere animated, moreover, with the cheering con¬ 
sideration, that they roiglit become instrumental in carrying the 
joyful sound of gospel grace into the regions of pagan darkness, 
and be the me ins of salvation to many precious souls, ready to 
perish. Theii removal was not therefore the effect of a fickle 
and unsteady disposition, but the result of cool deliberation: 
It fearless perseverance towards the attainment of these 
•rtarit purposes that awadlowed up every’mioor considera-^ 
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tion. In their own country they could easily ^lercoivo, that re¬ 
formation, or even a toleration for dissenters from the national 
church, was not to bo expected; so, after much deliberate con¬ 
sultation, and solemn jn-aycr to God for direction, it was at last 
resolved, that part of the congregation, best qualified for tin* 
enterprise, should first transport thcmsch'cs to America, where 
they might enjoy liberty of conscience, and where, after all their 
sufferings, sorrow, and wanderings, they might rest in tran¬ 
quillity under their own vine and fig-tree, and be the means of 
encouraging their suffering friends and countrymen to follow 
their example. 

In corisequoncc of this resolution, agents wore despatched to 
..England, where, having obtained a patent frtim the crown, 
they agi’ecd with several respeclabh! merchants, and other 
friends, to take part in the enterprise. Several of Mr Robin- 
soij’s congregation sold their estates, and made a common bank, 
with which they purchased a small vessel of sixty tons burden, 
and hired another of one hundred and eighty tons. The agents 
sailed for Holland, vvith their own vessel, to take on board as 
many as were willing to embark; while the other was taking in 
the necessary stores for the jdantation. All things at last be¬ 
ing in readiness for their departure, Mr Robinson, with his 
congregation, held a day of fasting an<l prayer; on which occa¬ 
sion he preached an excellent sermon from E/r.*i viii. 21. 1 

proclaimed a fast there at the river Ahava, that we might afflict 
ourselves before our God, to seek of him a right way for us, 
and for our little ones, and for all our substance;” which he 
concluded with the following appropriate Christian exhortation: 

“ Brethren, 

“ We are now about to he separated from one another, and 
whether I shall ever again see your faces on e.'irlh, the God of 
heaven only knows. But whatever way the I ord has appoint¬ 
ed in this, I charge you, before God and his blessed angels, 
that you follow me no farther than you have seen me follow 
the Lord Jesus CJirist. If God, by any other instrument of his, 
reveal any thing to you that you liave not yet received, be as 
ready to receive it from others as ever you have been to receive 
any truth by my ministry: For I am verily persuaded, nay, I 
am confident, that the Lord will yet farther unlock the blessed 
treasures of Ids holy word, and exhibit more of his truth than 
the Christian world have yet discovered. For my part, I can¬ 
not sufficiently lament the state of the reformed churches, who 
are come to a point in religion, and seemingly determined to 
stand still where the instruments of the reformation left them. 
The Lutherans are not to be moved a step farther than Luther 
himself had taught them; and whatever part of his will our 
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good God had farther made known to Calvin, they will rather 
die than embrace it. The Calvinists, you sec, stick fast at the 
very point where they were left by that great man of God, to 
whom, however, the Lord had not discovered all things. This 
is an evil truly lamentable; for though they were burning and 
shining liglits in their day, they had not penetrated into the 
whole counsel of God; but would, were they now alive, as will¬ 
ingly embrace further light as they did that wliich they have 
declared to the world. 1 beseech you therefore to remember, 
that it is an article of your church covenant, that you receive 
whatever truth may bo made known to you from the written 
word of God; remember this, and every otljor article of your 
sacred covenant. But I must licrewith also exhort, you, to take 
heed what you receive as truth, examine it, consider it impar¬ 
tially, and compare it with other parts of divine truth before 

? '^ou receive it; for it is imjwssible that the Christian world, so 
ately emerging from the midnight gloom of antichristiaii dark¬ 
ness, can so soon lay claim to tlio knowledge of the whole 
truth. 

“I must also advise yon, to abandon, avoid, and, by all 
means, shake off the name of Browniets. It is a mere nicname, 
a brand for making religion, and the professors tliereof, odious 
to the Christian world.” 

On the 1st of July 1620, tin’s small band of Christian adven- 
tui'cr*', in all one hundred and one, removed from Leyden to 
Delft harbour, whither tliey were accompanied by Mr Robin¬ 
son and the elders of the church. They continued together all 
night; aiwl next morning, after mutual embraces, Mr Hebinson, 
kneeling dowui on the sandy beacli, witli fervent ])rayer, com¬ 
mitted them to the blessing and protection of heaven. Mr 
William Brewster, a man singularly well qualified for the un¬ 
dertaking, was chosen the leader of this new colony. After 
this painful separation, Mr Robinson wi-ote a paternal, a most 
faithful and aftectionate letter to the adventurers, which they 
received at Southampton, where it was read to the whole com" 
puny, much to their comfort and encouragement. In address¬ 
ing them, he says, “ I am present with you in my best affection, 
and earnest longings after you. God knows how willingly, 
and how much rather than remain behind, I would have borne 
my share in this first brunt, were I not detained by necessity. 
Account me, therefore, in the meantime, as a man painfully di¬ 
vided in himself, having my better half along with you. Though 
I doubt not your godly wisdom, I think it my duty to add a 
few words of advice, if not because you need it, ^et because I 
owe it in love and dutj'.” He then proceeds to give them the 
affectionate and salutary instruction. He urges them to 
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repentance for all their known sins; and exhorts them to exor¬ 
cise a holy jealousy over themselves, to watch over their own 
liearts, to bear with one another in love, to avoid giving offen¬ 
ces, to manage all their affairs with discretion, and, by mutual 
agreement, to have a special regard to the public good, and 
avoid, as they would a destructive pestilence, all private re¬ 
spect for themselves as individuals; and to learn, that to secure 
the public prosperity, is the only sure method to promote the 
interest of the individuals that constitute that public. lie fore¬ 
warns them of the danger attendiug a disrespectful carriage to- 
ivards the magistrates they may choose to I'ulc and watch over 
them and tlieir best interests, hut to pay them a cheerful and 
ready obedience. “ I would not (says he) so far wrong your 
godly minds, as to think you lieedlcss of other things which I 
could mention;” and concludes, by cx]n‘essing his earnest de¬ 
sire for their happiness, invoking tlic Giver of all good things in 
their behalf. 

Mr Robinson intended foliowlng them with the remaining 
part of his congregation; but before he could accomplish his de¬ 
sign, it pleased God to remove him to anotluu' aiul a better 
world. He died March the Isi, 1G25, and fiftieth 3 'ear of his 
age. The life of this amiable individual, whether considf red in 
his public or private capacity, exhibits a beautiful traiisoript tif 
the numerous virtues that elevate and adorn the human charac¬ 
ter. He possessed a vigorous mind, cultivated by an excellent 
education. In his younger days he was noted ft>r his good 
sense and solid learning; and as his mind expanded under the 
influence of divine grace, lu'. j)roeured that moderate Jind peace¬ 
ful temper, for which he w'as esteemed by Christians of every 
persuasion. His rigid probity, and diffusive benevolence, 
powerfully recommended him to the Dutch j)copIe, both mini¬ 
sters and professor';, with whom ho lived in the greatest har¬ 
mony. They lamented Jiim as a public loss; and in testimony 
nf their cstef*m and regard, fJjcir magistrates, ministers, pro¬ 
fessors, and many of the citizens, honoured Ins fiiricnd proces¬ 
sion with theit presence. 

Mr Robinson was an exccllcnl disputant, as appears from his 
public disputation in the university at Leyden. At the time 
when the Arminian controvorsj’- distracted the churches in Hol¬ 
land, the famous Episcopius liaving given a public challeuge, 
that he .would defend his Arminian tenets against all opposers, 
ilie learned Polydore, and the chief ministers of the city, urged 
Mr Rohiusoii to take a part in the dispute; but being a stran¬ 
ger, and naturally of a miyid and quiet disposition, he refused. 
By their pressing solicitations, however, he was at last con¬ 
strained to engage in the discussion; in which be overwhelmed 
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his antagonist, and nonplused him in three successive disputa¬ 
tions; by which he procured himself much honour and respect 
amongst men of piety and learning. 

Such was the reciprocal love and respect between Mr Robin¬ 
son and the members of his congregation, that it is didicult to 
judge whetlior he or they were most delighted with one another, 
llis death was therefore a serious loss to the remaining branch 
of his church at Leyden. The most of them, however, in the 
course of a few years, joined their brethren in America, amongst 
whom wen his widow and her children. Ilis son Isaac lived 
to the great age of ninety years, and left a posterity in the 
county of Barnstaple. Mr Robinson’s cliurch at Leyden is said 
to have been the first independent church after the reform¬ 
ation. 

His works arc, 1st, A Justification of separation from the 
Church of Eiigliuid against Bernard.—2d, Remarks on Mr 
Smyth’s Confession of Faith.—3d, A Treatise on Communion. 
—4<th, The People’s Pica for the Exercise of Piophecy.—5tJi, 
Apedogia Justa et Neccssaria Christianorum teque Contumcli- 
ose ac Coinmiiiiita? Dictoruiii Brownistariim ac Barrowistarnm. 
This was translated in IGld*.—6th, An A]>peiidix to Mr Per¬ 
kins’ Six Principles of the Christian Religion.—It is supposed 
by some that lie wrote books beside these. 


JOHN PRESTON, I). D. 

> 

This famous divine, a descendant of the Prestons of Pres¬ 
ton, in Lancashire, was bom at Ileyford, in Northamptonshire, 
in 1587. He was educated first at king’s, and after at queen’s 
college, Cambridge. In this last situation he wsis a pupil of 
tlu pious and learned Mr Oliver Boweds, with whom ho acquir¬ 
ed an astonishing proficiency in almost every branch of polite 
literature, especially in philosojdiy. But being naturally am¬ 
bitious, and indulging extravagant cxjicctalions of court prefer¬ 
ment, he accounted the study of divinity beneath the attention 
of a great mind. In 1609 he was chosen fellow of his college; 
and the Lord, who designed him to fi.ll an important place in 
his church, wtis pleased to cool the fever of his raging ambition, 
by means of a sermon preached at St. Mary’s church by Mr 
John Cotton. From this time forward he became renaarkable 
for serious -'■hristian piety; and though be had heretofore de¬ 
spised the work of the ministry, he now directed all his studies 
towards that sacred office. v 

When king James visited the university of Cambridge, Pres- 
‘from his extraprdiuary learning and talents, w'as chosen 
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for one to elispute before bif? majesty. The subject of dispute 
was, Wiicthor brutes had reason, and to that degree that they 
could make syllogisms? Preston maintained the affirmative, 
and illustrated his argument by the case of a hound, who, 
wlien he comes to a place where three ways meet, first tries 
one, then another, and finding no scent, runs down tlic third 
^vith full cry; having drawn the inference, that as the hare had 
not gone in either the first or second way, she must necessarily 
have gone in tlie third. This argument is said to have had 
such a wonderful effect on the audience, particularly on the 
kiug, that it would have opened a d(>or to his preferment, had 
not his puritanical opinions stood in the way. iSir h’Jiike Cra- 
ville, afterwards lord Brook, was so enamoured with his wit 
and other talents, that, in addition to oilier demonstrations of 
his esteem, he settled filty pounds per annum upon him, and 
continued his friend for ever after. Having found the treasure 
hid in the gospel field, Preston wisely sacrificed all his tower¬ 
ing hopes, that he might make the invaluable purchase, even 
the present promising opportunity of obtaining the royal favour, 
he considered unworthy of his attention, traraelJcd, as it must 
liave been, with submissions incompatible witli his allegiance to 
the King of kings. Courtiers, and such men as aspiri' I to 
places of honour and emol uincnt, were astonished to sec a young 
man of such brilliant talents neglect to imjirovc such a golden 
opportunity of rising in the world; while good men admired 
him for the same act of indifference, mortiticafion, and self-de- 
iiial; and their good opinion received additional strength from 
the following circumstance: 

The king, visiting the university a second time, Preston was 
requested that one of his pupils might support a female charac¬ 
ter in a comedy, for the tmlortainmenl of his majesty; but lie 
politely refused, saying, “I do not like the motion; nor can 1 
believe his friends intended, him for a ])layer. 1 heg therefore 
to be excused.” This instance of his peculiar care for his pu¬ 
pils exceedingly raised his reputation as a ])rudent and conscien¬ 
tious teacher, so that ho soon jirocurod tlie fame of heing the 
best tutor in the university; which induced many persons of 
distinguished eminence to commit their sons to his tuition, to 
whom he was particularly careful to communicate the know¬ 
ledge of sound religion, as well as good literature. Fuller calls 
him the greatest pupil-moiiger ever known in England, having 
had sixteen fellow-commoners admitted in queen’s college in 
one year. He was, at the same time, so exceedingly intent on 
liis studies, that he deprived himself of necessary icst and slecjn 
He used to lay bis bed-clothes over him in such a manner, that 
they might drop off at an early hour, On purpose that the c^ld 
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might awaken liira; which practice had nearly ruined hia con¬ 
stitution, though, by the use of suitable means, his health was 
in a great measure restored. It is natural to expect that so 
groat a man could not fail to be greatly popular. When he de¬ 
livered his catechetical lectures in the college chapel, the house 
was usually crowded with strangers before tbe fellows came; 
which awakened the malice of such as envied his popularity, 
who comjdaincd to the vice-chancellor, that it was not safe for 
the elmrch that Preston should he tliiis adored, unless they in¬ 
tended to erc'ct Puritanism on its ruins. An order was there¬ 
fore forthwith issued from the consistory, that the scholars and 
townsmen should henccfortli confine themselves to their own 
preachers, as tliey w'ould not, in future, bo allowed, on any pre¬ 
tence wliatever, to attend on tliesc* lectures. At this time there 
was very little preaching llirouglumt the university, the two 
lectures of I'riiiity church and St. Andrew’s liaving been put 
down, and the lecturers silenced; wliich sliows the impropriety 
and malice, but hy no means the necessity, of this tyrannical 
measure. He was at length allowed the use of Botolph’s 
churcli, belonging to queen’s co]lcj»e; hut hero, as formerly, his 
uncommoii popularity exposed him to the bitter resentment of 
his envious adversaries. Dr. Newcomb, commissary to the 
bishop of Ely, was exceedingly offended, on coming to the 
church, at the mighty crowd of people tlicic assembled; on 
which occasion he forbade him to preach, commanding that 
evening prayers only should he read. The carl of Lincoln, and 
a number (»f otlier inllucneial men, and even tlie minister of the 
plaete, entreaU d (he commissary, that lie might be allowed, at 
least on the ]>resent nrca&>ion, to preach his sermon; but New¬ 
comb was inff<*xiblc, and went home in a rage, leaving them to 
have a sermon at their jieril: so Mr Preston was advised to run 
the hazard, and dcl'ver liis sermon. Next morning Newcomb 
set off for Newmarket, where the court was then held, and 
lodged his complaint with bishop Andrews and others, asserting 
that I*reston was a non-conformist at heart, and that if some 
severe incjisures'were not adopted, he w'ould soon also be one 
in practice. From hi.'! great popularity, he s^sured the bishop, 
that all order and conformity in the district would be destroyed, 
and prelatical autlmrity trodden under foot; adding, that Preston 
was possessed of such cunuing, that he must he roughly hand¬ 
led, othersvisc all endeavours would prove ineffectual. 

At this time the king being in Newmarket, the whole affair 
was laid before him, who instantly gave orders for his prosecu¬ 
tion. Preston was tlvcreforc immediately cited "before them, 
where be defended bimse\f witb great modesty and firmness. 
Bishop Andrews told him, that tbe Vmgbnd been apprised, tbat 
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lio liclfl all forms of pruyor lujhnrliil; an»l liuit, on'in;i ta Ins 
woialorful popularity, such opinions wcro llkoly <o pro\r puh- 
lifly iniscliiovous to tlic pcaco of lla- (*hur(*]i. Prcstou rrpflli'il 
the charge as a malicious slaiiflcr, seeing he neilluu* <‘onsi^lere<! 
forms unlawful, nor had he, at any time, lefused to use thtnn. 
Ppoii whicli the bishop promised to bo his friemh and have him 
released from the present prosecution. Many of the courtiers 
were well allected to l*restoii, but afraid to undertake his cause. 
J> Young, dean of Winchester, had the, boldness and hones¬ 
ty, however, to infoim him, that hislioji Andrews, under flic 
muNk of friendshij), was liyporlitically tujdcavouring to liaAc 
him expelled from the nnivei Nily, All ndiich appeared from his 
future h(‘haviour: for Pre’l*>n, after waitinir ou the hi.shojj till 
almost ashame<l, was oidered, on a eei lain I^onl’s day, to de¬ 
clare Jus senlinnmls on forms of pray<*r heltirc the congregation, 
in St. IJofoIph’s churcli. <>r umlergo a farther pio.^ecution. 
This ciieumstaiice being noised abroad, It was rejiortctl that h<‘ 
must jireacli a reeantatloi, ‘•ermon: which exceedingly gratifu'il 
the malice of tiios(‘ wlio vvete hurt at his gr<‘at leputatiou, J'o 
witness his anticipated ilisgrace, they crowded to churcli to hear 
liirn jicrform this humiliating ser\icc. Hut Ih'cston pieacJicd, 
troiu the same text he ha<l last used, a very close and s<‘arcliing 
sermon; and, in tin* cornlusion, defn'er<*d iiis opinion on the set 
forms; so that all who went tt» huigh met vvith a mortifying 
disappointrneijf. 


rejoi<*ed that he had been liher.ited, and jiermitted to jireach. 
Soon after lliis he w.is appointed to piea<-h before the king: 
which service In* performed to the admiration of his august au¬ 
ditory. lie was endowed willi an nncoiunion tlncncy of spc(*ch, 
a commanding elocution, ainl a most teaaeious inenioi>, wliiclj 
enabled him to preach without notes. At the eonelusiou, his 
inaj(‘sty express’d gri*at .'.alisfaelioii with llie seiiiioii, particu¬ 
larly witli an observation respecting the Armiiiians: namely, 
that they put Ciod ii to the same extirmity in which Darius 
found himself iuvolv'cd- wlum lie wished to save Daniel from the 
lions, and could not. 'Hie imuqiiis of liainilton earne.stly rc- 
eominonded to the king to appoint Preston to he one ol his 
eliaplaiiis. saying, ''■ This man is none ol your pen and ink-horn 
preachers, but a man that is fnUy master of his subject, from 
whom something substantial may be expected.” Tbe king ae- 
know lodged all this; but sai<l, it was too early. The real eanso, 
however, was, that the king had not as yet forgotten the Niuv- 
market affair. 

About this time Preston set out for the continent, where he 
visited several of tlie foreign universities, and acquired much 
13 i ' 
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litornry iniprovomcnt, by cojiversiug Avitb the most learned 
men in tlnwo parts wliore he bad travelled. On bis return, bis 
pejnilarily at eoiirt, as well as tbrougbeut tlie kingdom, beeainc 
nearly uni verbal; so tliat be was told be might be clniplain t<» 
almost whom be pleased. The duke of Buekingluim, in tbe 
meantime, not, knowing wbat friends lie might stand in need of, 
persuaded the king to appoint him chaplain, in ordinary, to the 
prince of Wah's. In tbe year 1622 be was chosen preaeber at 
Lincoln’s inn, London; and on the lesignation of Dr. Cbadder- 
ton, mad(' master of it^inanuel college, Cambridge; when be took 
his doctor’s degree. The duke of JJnekingbam highly esteemed 
him; and being anxious to ingratiate himself with tbe puritans, 
who were becoming formidable in parliament, bad hoped that 
by bis means be miglit effe(;t bis pnr[)ose. Good men now be¬ 
gan to hope f<n* more auspicious times, and were rejoiced to see 
that honest men were not all of them desjiised and rejected. 
The earl of Pembroke, and tbe countess of Bedford, taking mucb 
interest in bis vrclfare, luj ivas consideied by all as a rising 
man, and respected as sueli. lii 1621 lie was invited to take 
tbe lecture at Trinity einneb, Cambridge; for wbieb there wan 
a strong eontijst between biin and Mr Mieklctbwait, fellow of 
Sidney college, and likewise an t‘xeelleiit jircacber. The con¬ 
test, in voting, iras so strongly snjiported on both sides, that 
tbe nlt'U'ior decision was referred ti» tbe king, who wtis strongly 
opposed to tbe J«)etor’« preaebing at Cambridge, and had a se- 
er<‘t wish to separate liim fiom Ins puritan friends, and secure 
him to llic eburcb. Aee<srdiiigly, be was informed, that by 
giving up the bjct are. be inigbl have the bisboprick of Gloucester; 
wliicb be rel’nsed. Tbe duke, who was resolved not to lose him, 
took care tb it notbing should be done against his inclination; 
o when lie could not be moved by any consideration of emolu¬ 
ment, ]iower, or pie-eminence, the lecture was confirmed to him. 
TJiis was bis last prcicrnnmt, and here be continued till the day 
ofbis death. TIius preferring a sit nation of eighty pounds a year, 
collected by six-penny subscriptions, Avith the prospect of being 
useful to the souls of jjorisbiiig sinners, to the bisboprick of 
Gloucester, or any otlier preferment in the kingdom. 

About Ibis time be was deeply engaged in controversy with 
some learned Arininiaiis. lie was called to take a leading part 
ill t wo public disjmtations procured by tbe carl of Warwick, and 
held at Yoik-bousc, in tbe presence <»f the duke of Bucking¬ 
ham, aiul a nun* her of tlic nobility. Tbe first of these contests 
was by bishop Buekridge and the dean of Carlisle on tbe 
part of tbe Aimlniaiis; and bishop Morton and Dr. Preston on 
the part of the CjilvinLts. In llte conclusion, the carl of Pcni- 
broRe observed, that no person returned from this learned dis- 
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ijjiite wi(,Ii Anniniaii scntimonis, wlio liad not brouj^hl 
witli tliom. The soeoiid oonlliel was between Dr. White and 
Mr Montague on the one side; and bisiiop Morton and Dr 
Preston on the other. On this oeeasion, tJie doctor is said to 
have displayed liis powers of disputation, and matchless erudi¬ 
tion, to the astonishment ofilie auditory, .is well as to the ho¬ 
nour and signal advantage of the cause lie engaged to defeinl. 

Dy the great interest the doctor had with the duke ol‘ Jhiek- 
ingham and the prince of Wales, he was of essential service to 
many of the silenced ministers. He w.as in waiting wJien king 
James died, and came uj) with king ('iiarlcs and tin* duke in it 
close coach. The duke offered Dr. Preston tin' broad seal; but 
lie was too wise to accept of it. Finding, however, that he 
could neither obtain the confidence of the puritans, nor detach 
tlie doctor from tlieir cause, tlie didvc changed his measures, 
and bade adieu to his chaplain. The doctor, who saw the 
storm beginning to gatlier, quietly retired to bis college, 
where it was feared l>e would feel the elFects of the duke’s 
future displeasure. But be bad other woik on band, which 
engaged all his attention till the day of his death. He was assas¬ 
sinated by Felton, August 23d, 1G28. 

Dr. Preston was originally of ji strong constitufion, which be 
bad worn down by hard study and constant preaebing. Tiie 
question with him w.as not, How Jong have J Jived, but wlial, 
have I done Apprehending bis sickness was unto death, he 
was desirous of breathing his last in his native country, and 
amongst his old friends. Accordingly, ho removed to Preston, 
near Jleyford; and after revising his will, and settling his 
worldly concerns, he committed himself to the gracious disposal 
of his heavenly Father. Observing the symptoms of death ap¬ 
proaching, he said, “The time of my departure is at liand; but 
£ shall not change my com})aiiy, for 1 shall still converse with 
God and saints.” A few hours before bis death, be said, “ f 
feel death approaching my heart, let me go fo my Father’s 
liouse, and to Jesus Christ, who bought me with his blood. I 
have accompanied saints on eartli, and i^hortly 1 shall be associ¬ 
ated with saints and angels in heaven, where my pains shall be 
changed to pleasure, and all my sorrowings into joy imspcak- 
ablo and full of glory.” He died in the mouth of July 1628, 
being only forty-one years of age. His remains were interred 
in Fauslcy church, and Dr. Dodd preached his funeral sermon 
to an immense crowd of people. Fuller, who has classed him 
with the learned writers of ((ueeii’s college, Cambridge, says, 
“He was all judgment and gravity, and a complete master ol 
bis passioii>, an excellent preacher, a celebrated disputant, and 
a perfect politician.” Bchard styles him tlic most ceJcbralcd of 
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tlic puritauK, an (‘x<pusil«* ]»reacln!r, a subtile disputant, and a 
deep politician. 

Ilis works .are, 1st, Tlie Saint^s Portion.—2d, Tlie Breast¬ 
plate of Faith and Love.—3d, Sermons before the King.—4th, 
Eternal Life.—.5tli, The Lifeless Life.—6th, Mortification and 
Humiliation.—7tij, Spiritual Life and Death.—8th, Judas’ Re¬ 
pentance.—9th, The Saints’ Spiritual Streiifj^th.—10th, The 
Saints’ (Qualifications and Remains.—11th, Sermons.—12th, 
The (JoldoTi Sceptre, with the Church’s Marriage, and the 
Church’s Carrhige.—13th, The Love of Christ. 


FRANCIS flIGGINSON, A. M. 

Tms famous ]»reacher was born in 1587, educjitcd in 
Emanuel coll<*ge, f/ambridge, and aftei wards pastor ol' one of 
the churches of Leicester. IJis sermons Avero truly CA’angeli- 
cal; anc! the numbers th.at flocked from all quarteis to hear him 
were :utonishing. great object of liis ministry aa'.hs to pro¬ 

duce a change of heart, and a corres))ondent rectitude of life 
and manners: and, by the blessing of God on liis faithful 
labours, a remarkable nwival of religion aa^is the desirable cl- 
fect. But in tlu' midst of his usefulness lie AA'as silenced, and 
depriA C'! for his non-conformity. He ha<l been for some years, 
aftei I.:-! settlement at Leicester, a strict conformist, till becom¬ 
ing acipniinled Avitb Messrs Hildersliam and Hooker, lie AV'as 
induced to consider tlu; contvi)A(‘rsy about ceremonies. He 
Koarcbed the scriptures, and consulted tlie history of the early 
ages of the church; and the move liis inquiries Avero extended, 
the mon* he w.is satisfied that the iiiA'cnfions of nnm had been 
... shamefully introd’.ieed into the seiwice of God. After 
an iiiipuitial inA’Ostigation of these things, he beeamc a decided 
and conscientious non-conlbrroist, and his iidliience burst 
fortb so poAA'crfuily, tb.at neitlier ecclesiastical fqiposition or in¬ 
sinuation could obscure tlu; lustre of bis talents, or diminish his 
unbounded popularity. Tlic pathos, and eiiehaiiting eloqueuee 
of his discourses, were such, that the people would not be de¬ 
nied the pleasure and edification <if Jiis labours. He was to 
tliem as a lovely song of one who hath .a pleasant voice. They 
evened therefore all tlieii iiilluenee and ingenuity for his re¬ 
storation, and were, by some means or other, so far successful, 
that (bey obtained permission for him to prcacli a le<*ture on 
one part of the Sabbath, and on the other to assist an aged mi¬ 
nister who stood in need of a helper. In this situation he was 
supported by their own voluntary subseriptions; and such AA-^as 
the general rcsjieet for Mr Higgins-on, that, so long as it could 
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be safely done, all the eonforraist ministers of Leicester invited 
him to their pulpits. He likewise preached to another conjrre- 
^alion in the church at Hel^ravo, a village in the vicinity, 'llie 
indulgence thus extended to Mr lligginson was chiefly owing to 
lh(' Christian fttrbearance of tlic good bishop Williams of Lin- 
Cfdn, who continued to connive at his non-conformity till Laud 
became bishop of London, and set out with a dt'terminatiou to 
extirpate non-conformity. 

13nt here, as elsewhere, while one pari of the comiminity re- 
j<iiced under his godly ministry, anotlu'r ])art, finding their 
walk and depoitinent condemned hj his preaching, became vio¬ 
lent opposers, and ciand ]><‘rsecnt«>rs. Mr lligginson avowed 
his ojniiion, that s(‘andaIons and profane persons ought not to 
be admitted to the Lord’s table; and having preached a sermon 
from the text, “ Give not tiiat which is holy to dogs;” and be¬ 
ing about to administer the sacrament, he observ<‘d a man be- 
for<‘ him noioritnis for tin* sins of drniikenness and profain* 
swe.'iring, whom he piihlicly adilresscd, telling him, that he could 
not admit him to that holy ordinance till he jn-ofesscid his repent- 
aiiee to the SJitisfaetion of the brethren; ainl, in tin* meantime, 
desired him to withdraw. '^I’hc man went out in sio h a fit of 
rage and horror, that he immediately took sick, and soon after 
expired, crying out, I am wuhne! 

During Mr Jligginson’s residence at J^eieestcr. a clergyman 
lived in the town, who was a doctor of di\inity, a piebcndary 
in a cathedral, and chaplain to his majesty; but seldom preach¬ 
ed, and when he did, was but thinly attended, owing to his 
poverty of sentiment and oslentatums afl’eetatioii; while Mr 
Iliggliison’s place of worshij) was continually crowded. This 
mightily displeased tlu* doctor, who embraced evo.T opjtortuiiity 
of expressing his resentment, and declared, that lie certainly 
would drive liim tuit of the town. This same d«)clor was ap¬ 
pointed by the sheriff to preach the assize sermon, ami had three 
months notice to prepare himself. Thnmgh tlie whole of this 
time he never could make a sermon to ideate himself. About 
a fortniglit before the time Avas expiied, his friends ]>ushed him 
on to another attcm]»t, signifying, at the same time, that failing, 
he might still have recourse to Mr lligginson, who was always 
r<;ady. To this last alternative the doctor was loath to submit, 
and studied night and day, but could not produce a scholar- 
like production; so that, on the very night before the assize, lu* 
got a friend to prevail on Mr Higginson to take his jdacc; 
which lie did, to the satisfaction of all who heard him. But the 
matter getting air, soon became a general topic of conversation; 
and tlu‘ doctor, ashamed of himself, left the towui, in place of 
drivinir out his assistant. Mr Higginson was afterwards chosen 
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by tbe magistrates to be the town preacher. He thanked 
for tbe kind offer; Jbut seeing ](io could not conform^ he declined 
the honour; but recommended Mr John Angel, then a conform¬ 
ist, but a good man; whom they accepted. Several rich livings 
were offered him; which, for the same reason, he modestly re¬ 
fused. Mr Higginson was very useful in the education of 
young men, among whom were Dr. Seaman, Dr. Brian, and 
the famous Mr John How, all noted for learning, moderation, 
and non-conformity. But Laud was translated to London, 
and the whole face of ecclesiastic affairs was instantly changed. 
The non-conformists were no longer winked at, and Higginson 
was reported to the court of hi^ commission as an incurable 
non-conformist, and in continual expectation of being dragged 
by pursuivants'before that tp’annical bar, where perpetual im¬ 
prisonment was the least he could expect. A number of weal¬ 
thy men, merchants and others, about this time, obtained a 
charter from Charles I. and were incorporated under the title 
of “ The Governor and Company of Massachusetts’ Bay in New 
England.” This company had come to the resolution of send¬ 
ing out some ships with settlers and stores to begin the planta¬ 
tion; and learning the dangerous situation in which Mr Hig- 
ginson’s conscientious non-conformity had placed him, they 
sent two messengers to invite him to join their company, pro¬ 
mising to support him on the passage. The messengeta, aware 
that the fumily were hourly expecting pursuivants from Lon¬ 
don to carry him before the court of high commission, resblved 
to have a little amusement; in order to which, they assumed 
tbe rough deportment of the pursuivants, approached boldly^ 
and knocking loud, demanded a word with Mr Higginson. 
We must speak with Mr Higginson, said they. Mrs Uiggiu- 
son was much alarmed, and advised her husband to conceal 
himself* No (says he), 1 shall go down and speak with them, 
and tbe will of the Lord be done.” As they entered the hall, 
with an affected roughness of address, they presented him with 
some papers, saying, We are come from London, Sir, and our 
business is to bring you up with us, as you will see by the con¬ 
tents of these papers.” 1 thought so, said Mrs Higginson, and 
began to weep. On opening the papers, Mr Higginson was 
agreeably disappointed on finding himself invited to Massachu¬ 
setts by tbe governor and company of that intended colony; 
and Mrs Higginson’s joy was inexpressible. He welcomed his 
gueshs; they, were seated, and had a free conversation with him 
about the nature of the concern; and after taking proper time 
to ascertain the path of duty, he resolved to cross tbe Atlantic. 
His farewell sermon was preached from Luke xxi. 20, 21. 

When you see Jerusalem encompassed with armies, &e. Oee 
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the mountains.’* In the conrse of which, he declared^ be> 
tore a vast assembly, that he was persuaded England would be 
chastised with war, of which Leicester should have more than 
a proportionate share He expressed his thankful acknow> 
ledgments to the magistrates, and others, for the favourable en¬ 
couragement they had afforded him. He told them that lie 
was going to New England, which, he believed, God intended 
ipr an asylum to' persecuted non-conformists. This happened 
in the ;^ear 1629. Mr Higginson, on taking his journey, with 
his family, for London, in order to embark, found, as he passed 
along, that the streets of Leicester were crowded with the peo¬ 
ple, who took their last farewell with prayers and tears. 

They sailed from the Isle of Wight in the beginning of May 
1629, and landed at Salem the 24th June following. The ships 
were iSlled with religious passengers, amongst whom were Mr 
Samud Skelton and Mr Ralph Smyth, both non-conformist 
ministers. Mr Higginson kept a journal of the voyage: a copy 
't)f which is still preserved. 

They were no sooner arrived at the colony, tlian they set 
about the important business for which they had brayed the 
dan^rs of the ocean, and commenced their new settlement by 
calling upon the name of the Lord. After consulting the 
brethren at Plymouth, who sent some of their people to aid and 
instruct them with regard to the nature of the country, &c., 
they fixed on the 6th of August as a day of fasting and prayer, 
and for settling the order of their intended church. On this 
highly interesting occasion, Mr Hi^nson drew up a confession 
of faith, and a covenant; a copy of which was given to each 
person becoming a member; the number of whom, at first, were 
only thirty, to which confession and covenant each of these did 
solemnly and severally declare their consent. Mr Higginson 
was chosen teacher, Mr Skelton pastor of the church, and Mr 
Houghton ruling-elder. After this, many others joined the 
church; but none were admitted wdthout living some satisfac¬ 
tory evidence of their conversion to God. Thus was the first 
Christian church formed in the Massachusetts’ dolony. 

Some of the passengers, who went out with these settlers, 
were much chagi’ined on observing that the book of common 
prayer was laid aside; that the sacraments were administered 
without the ceremonies, and that scandalous and profane mem¬ 
bers were to be rejected, and discipline exercised against them. 
On this account tliey began to raise disturbance, and set up a 

* the king and parliament, I'n^ed 

with uncommon vioieou; and Leicester being itrongly fortifled, the wealth of the 
Gounb'y adjacent was deposited in tiie fortresi^as a place of seeiu’ity; but the town 
..was besieged, taken by storm, given up to plunder, aud more than one thousand of 
its inhabitants killed on the streets. 
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separate assembly according to the English church. The pna^ 
cipal promoters of this breach wm:e Mr Samuel Brow^ and h£f^' 
brother, the one a lawyer, and the other a merchant. T|ie 
governor, observing this disturbance, sent for these two men, 
who accused the ministers for breaking through the orders of 
the church of England; adding, that they were schismatics, and 
ere long would turn out anabaptists; but with regard to them¬ 
selves, they were determined to adhere to the chiwrch of Eng¬ 
land. To these accusations the ministers replied^. <^That they 
were no schismatics, neither were they anabafftistsV' Tliat they 
had not se|)arated from the church of England, but from the 
corruptions of that church, amongst which they considered the 
common prayer and the ceremonies, to Avhich therefore they. 
could not conform with a good conscience; but had suffei^d in¬ 
credible hardships, and unmerited persecution. But now, that 
by the good providence of God they had found a place of re¬ 
fuge, where they might act according to the dictates of their 
own consciences, they neither could, nor w^ould they defile 
themselves with these relics of antichristian superstition.” The 
governor, the csouncil, and people in general, approved this an¬ 
swer. The two brothers, however, were far from being satisfi¬ 
ed; and attempting to raise a mutiny in the colony, they were 
sent home in the same vessel that had brought them out. 

But the faith and patience of these religious adventurers 
were soon exercised with otlier trials besides these. Their first 
winter proved very calamitous. The mortality amongst them 
was such, that it carried off almost one hundred of their com¬ 
pany, among whom was Mr Houghton, the elder of the church; 
and Mr Higginson not being able to undergo the fatigues of a 
new settlement, was seized with a hectic fever, under wbiojb he 
languished till August following. The last sermon he preached 
was to several hundreds of people just landed from England, 
from Matt. xi. T. “ What went you out to the wilderness to 
see;” whom he reminded, that their design in transporting them¬ 
selves was to”promote true religion, undefiled with the super¬ 
stitions of Horae, to spread the same amongst their pagan 
neighbours, and transmit it to their posterity, and thus lend 
their feeble efforts to perpetuate the kingdom and glory‘'of the 
Redeemer. He pressed upon them the duty of Christian for¬ 
bearance, and cautioned them against all manner of intolerance 
and persecution, from the recollection of their own former suf¬ 
ferings. You exult (said he), and justly, in having got be- 

} rond the prelatical jurisdiction, and seeing other Christians may 
and amongst you, who b^j on some points, opinions different 
from yoursj, do to them as you were desirous the bishops of 
Errand should have done to you. Let them alone, to their own 
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er they are only accountable. This is the path of peace; 
will also find it the path of. prospeirity. Soon after this he 
'w^s confined to his bed, and freqfnently visited, till his dying 
by the principal men of the qolony. He was deeply hum¬ 
bled under a sense of his own unworthiness, and when his friends 
endeavoured to comfort him, by reminding him of his useful¬ 
ness and filddity in the cause of Christ—<< Alas! (ho replied) I 
have been an piprcditable servant; all my doings I count but 
loss and dung, my great desire is to win Christ, and be found 
in him, not liatdng my own righteousness.” He died in the 
month of August li630, aged forty-three years. His funeral 
was attended with all the solemnity the colony could possibly 
display. 

He was a man richly furnished with all Christian graces; a 
celebrated linguist, and one of the first preachers of his time. 
His d^ivery was so charming, that he captivated the hearts of 
the people; and. his memory was dear even to posterity. He 
had two sons, Francis and John, who afterwards became minis¬ 
ters : Francis at Kirkby Stephen in Westmoreland, England; 
John chosen pastor to his father’s church in 1659, an,dwas 
still labouring there in 1696, in the eightieth year of his age, 
and sixtieth of his ministry; and Mr Higginson’s posterity still 
remain in New England, and are amongst the most respectable 
citizens ctf the Union. 


ROBERT BOLTON, D. D. 

This pious and diligent labourer in his Master’s vineyard 
was bom at Blackburn, in Lancashire, in 1572, and educa¬ 
ted at Brazen-nose college, Oxford, where he was chosen fel¬ 
low. He made an uncommonly rapid progress in philosophy, lo¬ 
gic, and the learned languages. His means of support being 
extremely limited, he borrowed books of his tutor and others, 
and besides reading them with peculiar attention, he transcrib¬ 
ed the Substance of them into his common-place-^ook. With 
tlie view of acquiring a more distinct knowledge of the Greek 
languagephe transcribed the whole of Homer with great care, 
and in R very fair character. He was famed for his lectures on 
natural and moral philosophy. He was likewise deeply leatnM 
in metaphysics, mathematics, and school divinity; and having 
most brilliantly displayed bis learning and talents in the public 
disputations in the schools, he was chosen by the vice-c^ncel- 
lor to be one of the disputants before hlpg James, when he first 
visited the university. But notwiths^ding all these useful 
and ornamental aeoompliii^mente, he was still destitute of the 
13 2 Y 
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one thing needful; he had as yet no serious coneern foiF^||H 
sDuly he was even destitute in a great measure) of mond^-^d^ 
priety; he greatly delighted in plays and cards; he was, more^ 
over, a horrible swearer and Sabbath breaker, who despised the 
counsel and company of the wise and serious, and associated with 
the wicked and profane; particularly he could not endure those 
men stigmatized with the appellation of puritans. His views, 
however, were afterwards quite changed. Duri^hhf residence 
at Oxford he fell in with one Anderton, formerljnltlB school-fel¬ 
low, but now a learned popish priest, who, taking advantage of 
his mean circumstances, persuaded him into a reconciliation 
with the Romish church, and to accompany him to one of the 
seminaries in Flanders, where, he told him, he should have gold 
in abundance. The time and place of embarkation were ac¬ 
cordingly appointed; but Anderton failing in his promisl^, Bolton 
renounced the object in view, and returned to his eollege. 
Here, by the pious instructions of Mr Thomas Peacock, he was 
brought to a deep sense of his sin, which, for many mcmtbs, de¬ 
prived him of all peace of mind; his appetite failed him, and 
sleep, in a great measure, had departed from his eyes; hut the 
grace of at last restored him to peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost. This memorable change took place in the thirty-fifth 
year of his ago; upon which he resolved to enter on the work of 
the ministry. Having, for the space of about two years, preach¬ 
ed at various places. Sir Augustine Nicols, a justice of the com¬ 
mon pleas, a learned man, an impartial judge, and a sincere 
Christian, presented him to the rectory of Broughton in North¬ 
amptonshire, at which place he continued till his death. Upon 
his presentation to Broughton, which took place in |609, bi¬ 
shop King thanked the worthy judge; but ol^erved, that he had 
deprived the university of Oxford of one of its brightest orna¬ 
ments. 


Mr Bolton being endowed with a commanding and energetic 
eloquence, he was a most awakening preacher. He delivered 
two sermons every Lord’s day, and catechised the youth of his 
eongn^tion. On every holiday, and every Friday before the 
^rament, he exptmnded a portion of scripture; and in his do¬ 
mestic and secret devotions, he invariably prayed «ix times 
every day; twice with his family, twice with his wife, and twice 
in secret. He was of" a comely person, with a grave and com¬ 
manding exterior, ever zealous in the cause of Christ, y^t pru¬ 
dent to avoid being called in question concerning those things 
in whpph he could not conform to the national requisitions in 
religieus h^ntters* In his last sickness, which was a quarten ^ 

r e, ulMervii^ that hit complaint was daily gaining ground, 
B<dton revised hi» will, and retired from the hnst^g de- 
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K ents ofJife, and employed the residue of his days in meditat- 
> the joys of hraven. His sickness was tedious and pain- 
. ^ }t he bore up under his suffethijp with admirable patience, 
often exdaiming, during the intervals of his hte^ ** Oh! when 
shall the happy hour arrive when I shall be dissolved ? When 
shall 1 be with Christ, and see him as he is?** Some of his 
friends observing, that though better for himself, his dissolu¬ 
tion would be a heavy loss to the church, in depriving them of 
the benefitnfli£i ministry; to which he replied, “If my Lord 
and Redeemer has further work for me in bis church on earth, 
he will restore mo again, and show me his holy habitation; if 
otherwise, lo! here am I, let him do what seemeth him good.** 
Being asked by one, Whether he should not be content to live 
if it wes^ the will of God ? He readily replied, “ I grant that 
life .fe great blessing of God, neither will 1 neglect any 
means to preserve it; but though 1 heartily desire to be submis¬ 
sive to the will of God, of the two alternatives, I infinitely pre¬ 
fer being absent from the body, that 1 may be present with the 
Lord.’* During the progress of his complaint, though liis body 
was wasted, his mind was lively and vigorous as ever. The 
ministers who visited him he exhorted and encouraged to bo 
strong in the Lord, and in the confidence of his power and 
goodness, not to let their spirits sink under tlie apprehensions 
of any danger or difficulty that might stand in the way, but to 
be diligent and faithful in the work whereunto they had been 
called, and leave the result to him who does all things well. 
All his visitors he warmly exhorted to improve the acceptable 
time and day of salvation, and not put off the most important 
business of their lives till the days of sickness and of death 
should come upon them, expressing, in the language of joy and 
praise^ his gratitude to God, who had plucked liim as a brand 
from the fire, and had, in his wonderful mercy and condescen- 
sioU) blessed his ministry to the conversion of many souls to 
himself. About a week before his departure, he admonished 
his wife not to be troubled at his dissolution, but to bear it with 
chiistian fortitude, assuring her they should mee|> again in hea¬ 
ven. Then turning towards his weeping children, he said, 
“ My dear children, you must not now expect me to say any 
thing more to you, seeing my strength is quite gone. 1 have 
told you enough in time past, which, I trust, you will remem¬ 
ber, and reduce to practice when I am gone.** In the course 
of his nunistry he had dwelt on the consolations of the gospel; 
and his people, in their turn, wpre anxious to know h^ be felt 
^ them in bis own soul. “ Alas! (said Mr Bolton) do they ex¬ 
pect that of me now, when I have u^her breath nor strength to 
speak. I have said a great deal on that sulqect in my ministry; 
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but, for tlieir satisfaction, tell them, tliat I am, by the vroi^iH 
ful mercy of God, as full of comfort as my soul can coiiflW^' 
and feel nothing within me %ut Christ, with whom 1 earnestly 
desire to be.” And lookinjg on those who were weeping near 
him, he said, Oh! how much ado there is before one can 
die.” 

A little before his departure, being told that some of his best 
friends were about to take their last farewell, he caused himself 
to be raised up on tlie bed; and after struggling for breath, he 
said, ** 1 am now drawing on apace to my dissolution, hold out 
faith and patience, your work is nearly over.” Then, shaking 
them all by the hand, he said, “ Make sure of heaven; keep in 
mind what I have formerly delivered to you. The doctrines 1 
have preached amongst you these twenty years is the truth of 
God, as I shall answer at the tribunal of (Jhrist, before whom 
I am on the point of appearing.” This hp spoke while the very 
pangs of death were upon him. A dear friend, taking him by 
the hand, asked if he felt much pain. ** Truly no (said he), not 
so much as I feel from the coldness of your hand;” and instant¬ 
ly expired, December 16th, 1631, aged fifty-nine years. 

Mr Nicholas Estwick, who preached his funeral sermon, 
says, ‘‘ That the Lord had enriched him with a great measure 
of grace, and that his life was a copy of the doctrines he taught: 
That he was sober, righteous, and godly, and, in every respect, 
irreproveable in all the various relations, of a minister, a father, 
a husband, a brother, or as a member of the community: That 
he was a hard student and faithful labourer in the work of the 
gospel. A groat man, says he, has fallen in onr Israel, whose 
loss will be severely felt, and long lamented. His wife has lost 
a gracious husband; his children, a loving father and gracious 
guardian; ministers, a grave and learned brother; the poor, a 
liberal benefactor, a wise instructor, and a gracious friend; and 
the whole land will feel the loss of a zealous wrestler with God 
for the continuation and promotion of their happiness.” 

The Oxford historian styles him a most religious and learned 
puritan,, a paintul preacher, and full of good works. He was 
so expert in the Greek language, that he could dispute or write 
in it with the same ease as in Latin or English. Fuller says, he 
was one of a thousand for piety, wisdom, and stedfastness; 
while Echard denominates him a great and shining light of ihe 
puritan party, justly celebrated for his singular learning and 
piety. His eloquent and invaluable writings will be read with 
pleasure and advantage, and perpetuate his memory so long as 
the English language is understood. His stylo is lofty, in some 
instances rather approaching the bombast; but, generally speak¬ 
ing, his expressions are magnificent, and often sublime. The 
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ies of imagination are, however, most apparent in liis Four 
Things. There never had been a minister in the county of 
brthampton who eitlier lived moi^ beloved, or died more la¬ 
mented than Mr Bolton. His remains were interred in the 
chancel of Broughton church, and a flood of tears shed over his 
grave, where his half length figure is erected, with his hands 
raised in the attitude of prayer, and underneath a monumental 
inscription upon black marble. 


NATHANIEL BERNARD, A. M. 

This courageous and much persecuted puritan divine was 
educated at Emanuel college, Cambridge; after which he was 
lecturer at St. Sepulchre’s, London, where he was subjected ta 
peculiar sufterings under the prelatical tyranny of bishop Laud. 
In preaching at St. Atholiii’s church, May 3d, 1629, having 
used the following expression in his prayer before sermon: 
“ Oh ! open the eyes of the queen’s majesty, that she may sec 
Jesus Christ whom she hath pierced with her infidelity, super¬ 
stition, and idolatry;” for which cxjircssion he was summoned 
by Laud to appear before the high commission at Lambeth, 
where, after long attendance, and having made his humble sub¬ 
mission, he was dismissed; which, however, was considered an 
act of great mercy and moderation in that imperious court. 
Again, in the month of May 1632, in a sermon, preached at 8t. 
Mary’s church, Cambridge, he spoke in favour of maintaining 
purity in the worship of God, and deprecated the introduction 
of Arminianism and popish superstitions into the church of 
Christ. Here again the active Laud had him cited before the 
commission. On Mr Bernard’s appearance, he was constrain¬ 
ed to produce, before the court, a cojiy of Jiis sermon, who ob¬ 
jected to the following passages: “ God’s ordinances, for his 
public worship, are the glory of any nation. By God’s ordi¬ 
nances here, said Mr Bernard, 1 understand chiefly the word, 
sacraments, and prayer, which, when blended with any adulter¬ 
ous innovations, cease to be the ordinances of Christ, or recog¬ 
nized by him. It is not the nominal possession of the ordinan¬ 
ces of Christ,- hut their possession in purity and reality, that 
constitutes the glory of a nation. The possession of the ordi¬ 
nances of God, in their purity, are a shield and buckler, and a 
rock of defence against public ruin and desolation. For the 
proof of this, I challenge all records, ancient or modern, human 
pr divine, to produce one instanoe wherein God has punished 
any part of his church with national ifuiii till they had first de¬ 
parted from, or corrupted his ordinances. And if so, liow 
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must it foe for some men to think so meanly of the 
nances of their omnipotent Lord and lawgiver, who haiil 
nonnoed himself also as the\iniversa! judge. Such men tu 
their own, and the glory of their nation and church into in&my 
and disgrace; and yet there is amongst us a generation of pro^ 
fane men, who seem to despise these holy ordinances. Men 
who are afraid or ashamed to preach twice on a Lord’s day; 
ashamed to preach plainly, powerfully, or spiritually, lest, for¬ 
sooth, they should he branded with the name of puritans.” 
But Laud’s principal objection was to the following conclusion 
of Mr Bernard's sermon : << It is impossible, I say impossible, 
for any, who live in the faith and practice of the popish church, 
and die without repentance, to be saved, as the late Tridentine 
Council have decreed. My reason is, that whoever imagines he 
may enter heaven by any other gate than by faith in the merit 
of Christ only, must, atid will assuredly be disappointed; and 
that the popish devotee, who rests his salvation on the merit of 
alms, pilgrimages, and penances, will find he has trusted to a 
broken reed. Furtliermore, if God’s ordinances of public worship, 
in their divine purity, be the glory of a nation; then it follows, as a 
necessary consequence, that whoever goes about either to rob a na¬ 
tion of these ordinances, or defile them by mixtures of human 
invention, do what they can to render the nation base and inglori¬ 
ous, and, by so doing, to expose it to the displeasure of God, 
and consequently either to his Fatherly chastisement, or to that 
sweeping destruction, ruin, and desolation, which he has threat¬ 
ened, and which he has invariably executed upon these nations 
who despise, reject, or corrupt his divine institutions. In 
what light then are we to consider these corrupters ? As pa¬ 
triots or friends to their native country ? No, surely, hut as 
enemies of God, and traitoi's to the community in which they 
live. Hereby we may learn how to account of those amongst 
ourselves (if any such ihero be), who endeavour to quench the 
light, and diminish the glory of our Israel, by intermingling 
their pelagian errors with the doctrines of our church esta- 
folishea by law, and their antichristian superstitions with our 
Christian worship. Such as high altars, crucifixes, bowing 
down to them and worshipping them, whereby they shamefully 
symbolize with the church of Rome, to the irrcpairable ship¬ 
wreck of many precious souls. How can we think such mmi 
are not the enemies of this church and nation ? I say, enemies 
they are, and as such let us take up arms against them. But 
what arms? The prayers of the imurch are the arms of the 
church; let us therefore pray these men either to conversion,, if 
it be the wfll of,God, to destruction; and let ns use that 
prayer against them tWt David used against Ahitophel, with 
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1 shall conelude. O Lord, turn the counsel of all these 
•phels into folly* who labour to lay the honour and glory 
this church and nation in the dust, by depriving us of the 
purity of thine ordinances of public worship, which are the bul¬ 
warks of our security, and the glory of our national strength.** 
For these expressions in his sermon, Mr Bernard was sen¬ 
tenced, by the high commission, to be suspended, excommuni¬ 
cated, fined one thousand pounds, condemned in costs of suit, 
and committed to new prison; where, for six months, be was 
most barbarously used, and nearly starved. It was in vain 
that he remonstrated with the bishop in several letters. This 
honest, but injured individual, could obtain no redress unless he 
would defile his conscience with a public and most debasing rc- 
cantatiun, which he was commanded to make before the same 
congregation to whom he delivered the objectionable sermon. 
This he absolutely refused. He would not sacrifice the testi¬ 
mony of a good conscience, deny the most glaring matters of 
iact, and reject the counsel of God against himself, whatever 
might bo the consequences. In his letters to Laud, though he 
expressed his sorrow for any unbecoming expressions in his 
sermon, he was told he liad no favour to expect, nothing would 
appease the wrath of the angry prelate but a recantation agree¬ 
able to the contemptible form prescribed; which must for ever 
have degraded the man beneath the basest of the brute creation. 
He was therefore detained in prison, where, after languishing 
a long time, he died, and, by his death, has consigned the me¬ 
mory of this prclatical monster to an immort^ity of exe¬ 
cration. 


LAURENCE CHADDERTON, D. D. 

Mr Chadderton was born in Lancashire, 153T, a de¬ 
scendant of a very wealthy family. He was brouglit up in the 
popish religion; and his father, intending him for the law, sent 
him to the inns of court; but he soon renounce(| tlio religion of 
his father, became a protestant, forsook the study of the law, 
and entered at Christ-college, Cambridge, 1564. Having thus 
changed his religion, and fixed himself in the university, he ac¬ 
quainted his father with these circumstimces, and requested some 
pecuniary support. But his father, indignant at his religious 
choice, not only refused him any support, but also disinherited 
him of considerable estates; and, as a farther demonstration 
of the strength of his resentment,, sent him a pock, with a groat 
in it, that he might go a-begging. Though thus unfeelingly 
abandoned by his parent^ he was much comforted by these words 
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of the Psalmist, “ When my father and mother forsake roe, 
will the Lord take me up,” Young Chadderton, though 
off by bis unnatural parents, still continued at the universi^ 
with the most indexible adherence to his studies, and became 
so eminent a scholar, that, in three years, he was chosen fellow 
of his college. In 1576 he had a public dispute with Dr. Baro, 
the Margaret professor, upon his Arminian tenets; on which oc¬ 
casion he displayed great learning, piety, and moderation. He 
afterwards took an active part in the proceedings of the university 
against Baro and Baret, and united with others in addressing 
certain letters to tlje chancellor of the university. For the 
space of sixteen years he continued lecturer to one of the 
churches in Cambridge, in which his lioly, learned, and judici¬ 
ous sermons became a blessing to the place. October 26th, 
1578, he preached the sermon at Paul’s cross; which, it appears, 
was the only article he ever published. About this time he was 
appointed, by parliament, to be preacher at the middle Temple, 
and have a salary of twenty pounds a year, to be raised by the 
contributions of the house. In 1584, when Sir Walter Mild- 
may founded Emanuel college, he made choice of Mr Chadder¬ 
ton to be the first master. But his modesty made him reluc¬ 
tant in undertaking the charge. Sir Walter, however, told 
him, that unless he would acquiesce with his wishes, he would 
not proceed. If you will not condescend to be master, said he, 
1 will not be the founder; on which he complied, and continued 
in the office thirty-eight years. Amongst many distinguished 
cliaracters, who had been Chadderton’s pupils, William Bedell, 
afterwards bishop of Kilraore in Ireland, was one. This learn¬ 
ed prelate always paid the highest respect for his venerable tu¬ 
tor. After Bedell was made provost of Dublin college, and in¬ 
troduced to a friendly correspondence with the celebrated 
Usher, he could not make mention of his name without sensa¬ 
tions of pleasure and esteem. The arts of dutiful obedience, 
and also of just ruling, in part (says he), 1 did, for seventeen 
years, endeavour to learn under the good father Chadderton, in 
a well tempered society. Of the cunning tricks of packing, sid¬ 
ing, bandying, and skirmishing with and betvvcen ^reat men, 1 
confess piyself ignorant, and now I am too old to*be taught.” 

In 1622 the doctor resigned his mastership to the famous 
Dr. Preston, lest his successor should be a man of Arminian 
princmles. He lived, however, to see Dr. Sancroft, and after 
him Dr. Howldsworth, in the same office. Dr. Chadderton 
was,a decided puritan, though a man of great moderation. He 
joined the classical associations, and subscribed the book of dis¬ 
cipline. In 1603 he was nominated by king James to attend 
the conference at Hampton court; and, on account of his great 
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he was alsp nominated by his majesty for one of the 
"fislatora of the present version of the Bible. He died Nov. 
l3th,. 1640, in the hundred and third year of his age. His re¬ 
mains were interred in St. Andrew’s church, Cambridge, when 
Dr. Howldsworth preached his funeral sermon, in which he 
gives him a very large and deserved commendation. 


HENRY BURTON, D. B. 

This very extraordinary suiferer, in the cause of non-con¬ 
formity, was born at Birdsall in Yorkshire, 1579, and educated 
at Cambridge. His first employment, after leaving the univer¬ 
sity, was that of tutor to the sons of lord Carey, at Leppington. 
He was afterwards clerk of the closet to prince Henry; and 
after his death, to prince Charles, whom he was appointed to 
accompany in his visit to the court of Spain; but, for reasons 
unknown, he was set aside, even after some of his travelling 
equipage liad been put on board for the voyage. On the acces¬ 
sion of Charles to the throne. Burton expected to have been 
continued in his office. Here, however, he was disappointed, 
and his place bestowed on Neile, bishop of Durham. Burton 
was highly offended at being thus supplanted; and, in April 
1623, presented a letter to king Charles, remonstrating against 
Neile and Laud, his majesty’s constant attendants, as being 
strongly inclined to popery; which was certainly lamentably 
true. Nevertheless, Burton’s remonstrance was considered as 
the malevolent effects of disappointed hopes by his enemies; while 
he, on the other hand, charges the bishop with supplanting^him 
by h 3 rpocrisy and envy. << But (says he) it was thus happily or¬ 
dered by the good providence of God, who would not suffer me 
to rise at court, lest 1 should have been corrupted by its prefer^ 
ments.” Mr Burton, being a man who feared no antagonist, 
when cited before Laud, treated him more like a school-boy 
than a learned bishop. He was convened before the high com¬ 
mission for his bo(m, entitled, Babel no Bethel. Harsnet, 
mrehbishop pf York, railed himself out of breath against it and 
its author. But Burton confounded him with the sharpness of 
his reply. Becoming more and more disgusted with the In- 
ereasing usurpations, and tyrannical governmept of the prelates, 
and their attempts to restore the antichristian superstitions of 
Rome, he purposely preached, from the second chapter of the 
Epistle to the C^lossians, and fearlessly attacked the ceremonies 
of the church, denouncing all wUb;tirorship, and every species of 
human invention in the service of God. ** 1 began (says he) to 
fall off from the ceremonies by d^ees, watching for an oppor- 
13 2 z , 
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tunity to try it out, citlicr by dint of argument, or by law; 
in case of failing in these, 1 had resolved to appeal to the 
and his council, determined either to foil my adveraaries, thou^i 
I had but small hopes of this, or at least to discover the mys¬ 
tery of iniquity and bypoerwy, which, like a veil of piety, they 
had hung over their tyrannical proceedings. I saw, with sor¬ 
row, how they were daily gaining ground on the hearts of the 
credulous and simple, by their subtile pretensions that all their 
measures were for the protection of the protestant religion, 
while they were labouring to undermine and overturn it, and 
while the withered whore of Babylon, who at first made her 
appearance in a protestant garb, began to show her painted fiace 
in all the superstitious services of the altar. Not satisfied 
with the mere introduction of popery, their endeavours were 
also directed to the overthrow of the good laws and liberties of 
the nation, and the introduction of arbitrary and despotic govern- * 
ment.” How truly Mr Burton has cliaraclcrised the leading 
ecclesiastics of that period, the History of Bngland will suffi¬ 
ciently attest. 

^ But^ Mr Burton, in proportion to the boldness and truth of 
his strictures on the measures adopted by the prelates, felt the 
weight of their implacable resentment, but especially that of 
bishop Laud. In 1026 he was convened before the high com¬ 
mission; but, on this occasion, the judges interposed, and grant¬ 
ed a prohibition; in consequence of which, he, for this time, 
escaped from the fangs of these devouring beasts of prey. 
Having published a book, entitled, The Baiting of the Pope’s 
Bull, or the Unmasking of the Mystery of Iniquity, folded up 
in a most pernicious Bull, lately arrived from Home, with the 
design of causing a rent in England, by which his holiness 
might re-enter. Notwitlistanding that this book was wholly 
directed against the pope, and licensed by Dr- Goad, Mr Bur¬ 
ton, the author, was cited before the council, by the instigation 
of Laud, who spoke with vehemence against it, and denounced 
it a libel. After this Burton published another book, entitled. 
The Pouring out of the Seven Vials; for which this bloody pre-. 
late had him prosecuted in the high commission, and had the 
TOok su^ressed; and when he published his book, entitled, Ba¬ 
bel no Bethel, which was also wholly directed against the 
chwch of Home, bishop Laud ordered his pursuivant to appre¬ 
hend and commit him to the Fleet; where, contrary to the peti- 
turn of rights, he refused bail when offered, suspended him ^om 
bis, benefice, and suppressed the publication; notwithstanding 
tiiat ono Ohowney, ^ who published a defence of popery, 
and, m place of being punished, was not oven questioned re¬ 
specting the publication; which, instead of being suppressed, he 
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|l||8 permitted to dedicate to Laud, who favoured it with his 
iatical patronage. Such was tlie condtict of this protestant 

lishop, who pretended be a pillar of the reformation from po¬ 
pery ! The puritans, howev^, were not ignorant of his devices. 
Mr Burton, about the same time, also published his Trial of 
Private Devotions, and his Refutation of divers Arminian and 
Popish Brrors, which had been broached by Montague, in his 
Appello CcBsarem; wliich were both called in, and suppressed by 
the severity of this papistical intolerant. 

How long Mr Burton remained in the Fleet, under the 
bishop’s suspension, we are unable to state. He was after¬ 
wards set at liberty; but this was only the commencement of 
his Bufferings, a small earnest of what was yet in reserve for the 
trial of his patience and fortitude. For having preached two 
sermons at his own church, in Friday Street, on the 5th No¬ 
vember 1636, from Prov. xxiv. 21, 22. “ My son, fear thou 

the Lord and the king, and meddle not with them that are 
gdven to change,” &c.; in which discourses he exhibited, in 
their natural colours, the late innovations in doctrine, worship, 
and ceremonies, and warned his people against being tainted 
with their antichristian leaven. Dr. Laud, now the archbishop 
of Canterbury, being apprised of the nature of these sermons, 
caused articles to be exhibited against Mr Burton in the high 
commission court, and summoned him to answer them, before 
Dr. Duck, without waiting till term time. On his appearance, 
he was charged with having spoken against turning communion 
tables into altars, against bowing to the altar, against setting up 
crucifixes, against saying the second service at the altar, and 
against prohibiting the afternoon sermon on the Lord’s day. In 
Edition to these dreadful enormities, he was also charged with 
having said, that ministers could not preach the doctrines of free 
grace but at the risk of the severest censures; and that the mini¬ 
sters in Norfolk and Suffolk were suspended for their non-coii- 
formity to the rites and ceremonies, which had been imposed 
upon them contrary to the laws of the land. These charges hav¬ 
ing been declared sedition by the court, Mr Burton was required 
to answer, upon his oath, and so become his owi 2 i accuser; which 
he positively refused, and appealed to the king. His appeal, 
however, availed him nothing. In fifteen days after, he was 
summoned, by Laud’s authority, to appear before a special 
court of commission, where, in his absence, he was suspended 
drom his office and benefice, and a warrant issued out for his 
apprehension. Thus oppressed on every side, Mr Burton form¬ 
ed the bold resolution oi shutting himself up in his house; and, 
in the meantime, that th^lmpartial world might have an oppor¬ 
tunity of deciding on the merits of the whole case, ho published 
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liis turo objected sermonS) under the title, “ For God and i 
KiiiR, the sum of two sermons, preached on the 5th of 
ber last, in St. JN^tthew’s, Friday Street, London, with 
apoh^y for an appeal addfessed to the king, the lords of eoun* 
cil, and the learned Judges/’ But the pursuivants of the com¬ 
mission, not daring to break open Mr Burton’s doors’, the arch¬ 
bishop, with the bishop of London, and several others, drew np 
a warrant, and put it into the hands of one Dandy, a serjeant 
at arms, who, accompanied by the sheriff of London, and a 
number of other armed officers, went the same evening to 
Burton’s house, in Friday Street, and, between the hours of 
ten and eleven at night, forcibly broke open bis doors, and, 
taking him into custody, seized on whatever books or papi^ 
they pleased. In place, however, of being taken befoief.)^ 
lords, as the warrant expressed, he was next day coputt^l^i^' 
close prisoner in the Fleet, by virtue of a different..watr|alti 
without assigning any cause for such illegal procedure. 

During the time of Burton’s confinement in the Fleet, two 
anonymous publications were put into circulation; one of them, 
entitled, A Divine Tragedy, exhibiting a catalogue of God’s 
judgments upon Sabbath breakers; the other. News from Ips¬ 
wich; in which the innovations and merciless severity of the 
prelates were held up to public indignation, particularly the in¬ 
tolerant measures of bishop Wren of Norwich. These- were 
supposed to have been written by Mr William Prynne, the 
lawyer. Dr. John Bast wick having also published a book, en¬ 
titled, Apologeticus ad Prmsules Anglicanos, and a pamphlet, 
called. The New Litany. These three prisoners. Burton, 
Prynne, and Bastwick, were prosecuted in the star-chamber 
for writing and publishing seditious, schismatical, and libellous 
books against the hierarchy, and to the scandal of the govern¬ 
ment. This is the substance of their indictment. These writ¬ 
ers bad taxed the bishops with a perpetual itching after the 
gaudy ceremonies, and an incurable inclination to return to the 
exploded absurdities of the Roman church, with bitter excla¬ 
mations against the severity, partiality, and injustice of the high 
commission court. And the impatience and resentment of 
these dignitaries would not suffer such invecrives to go for 
nothing. 

When these three defendants had prepared their sevm’al 
answers to their indictments, no counsel could be obtained to 
^n them, for fear of the wrath of these domineering prelates. 
Ibis being th^ case, the^r presented a petition to the court, 
praying to receive them with their own signatures; which was 
mofi^ inhumanely refused them. MOff^hyune and Dr* Bastwick 
having no other alternative, left their answOTS at the office. 
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t ipd by their own hands; which availed them nothing, they 
i|r proceeded against pro confei^, Mr 3urton prevailed 
h Mr Holt, a learned and aged bencher Gray’s inn, to 
sign his answer; but tbe court ordered every thing deemed un¬ 
fit to be brought into court to be expunged; accordingly, they 
struck out the whole answer, consisting of forty sheets of paper, 
with the exception of a few lines at the beginning, and a few 
more at the end; and. because Mr Burton would not acknow¬ 
ledge it in this mutilated form, they proceeded against him also 
pro confessio, 

..These three prisoners being brought to the bar, June )4th, 
1637, they offered to defend their answers at the peril of their 
lives; bnt the court, finding they were not filed on the record, 
r€|lt^»(^4o admit them. They cried aloud for justice, and de- 
XhjilQifled, as &ee-born Englishmen, that their answers should be 
read^, ^Thts was peremptorily refused. After Prynne and 
BlastWick bad been examined, the judges proceeded next to the 
case of Mr Burton, as follows: 

" Lord Keeper, Mr Burton, What say you ? 

Mr Burton, My good lords, notwithstanding that wo have 
laboured to give your honours all possible satisfaction, it appears 
you are determined to censure us, and to take our cause pro 
confesskh What, my lords, have you to say against my book ? 
1 frankly acknowledge it is mine; 1 wrote it, but by no means 
with the intention of raising a commotion, or stirring up sedi¬ 
tion in tbe country, as charged against me. 1 have delivered 
nothing in these sermons but what arose from my text, which 
was chosen to suit the day on which it was delivered, being the 
5th of November; and 1 stand here ready to vindicate every 
sentence delivered on that occasion. 

L, K, Mr Burton, I pray yon do not stand upon naming 
texts of scripture at present; we did not send for you to preach, 
but to answer to those things that are objected against you. 

B, 1 have drawn up my answer with much pains and con¬ 
siderable expence; which answer was signed by my counsel’s 
hand, and received into this court agreeable to the rule and or¬ 
der thereof; so that I bad no reason to expect thht X should be 
thufi cdlled to a censure, but to a legal proceedinjg by bill and 
answer. 

L, K Your answer was impertinent. 

B, The matter is truly astonishing, my lord. My answer 
was legally .entm'ed in the court, and I should like to know on 
what ground it was thrown out, and by what authority my de¬ 
fence against groundless i^iarges, maliciously brought against 
me, was thus unjustly sePraide. It was first approved, Why 
was it afterwards pronounced impertinent? And, being ap- 
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proved of, it was received into the court—Why was it 
wa^ds rejected? Justice requires that 1 should be appris^^iT 
the cause of such preposterous procedure. 

Ijyrd Finch. The judgSs did you a good turn to make it im¬ 
pertinent, for your answer was as libellous as ydur book. 

L. K. What say you, Mr Burton ? Are you guilty or not ? 

B. My lord, I desire you to peruse the whole of my book, 
not a passage here and there, but throughout. 

L. K. Time is short, Mr Burton. Are you guilty, or not 
guilty ? What say you to that which has been read ? Does it 
become a minister to deliver himself in such a railing and scau- 
dalous manner? 


B. It is highly becoming a minister of Christ to deliver the 
truths of his holy word. It is highly becoming a watchman to 
blow the trumpet of alarm when he sees the enemy approach¬ 
ing; and it Well becomes the physician to prescribe bitter potions 
to his patient when mild ones are found utterly inemeient. 
Spiritually considered, a minister is the instructor, the watch¬ 
man, and physician of his flock, and responsible for the faithful 
discharge of his duty in these various capacities. If, tliere- 
fore, my sermons correspond with the word of God, and the 
ministerial duties therein prescribed, as I humbly presume, and 
I am ready to prove they do—Then what censure becomes ne¬ 
cessary ? Surely none. In these days of reviving superstition 
and increasing heresy, it were more becoming the dignitariito 
of the church to encourage the preachers of the gospel, than 
thus to harass and discourage them in the discharge of these 
important duties. With respect to my answer to your allega¬ 
tions, you have very unjustly blotted out every sentence that 
you considered available to my exculpation, and retained mere¬ 
ly what you found less opposed to your tyrannical proceedings; 
and now you require me to relinquish all that bears against 
your intolerance, and recognise that alone which answers your 
own ends and purposes; but, be assured, my lord, before 1 will 
thus meanly desert either my cause or my conscience, I will 
sooner desert this mortal body of mine, and consign it to the 
arbitrary disposal of your lordships. 

L. K. This is a place where you ought to crave mercy and 
favour, Mr Burton, and not stand on such bold terms. 

B. Wherein 1 have offended, in human frailty, 1 crave par¬ 
don, both of God and man; and I pray God, that in deciding on 
this case, you may so conduct yourselves as not to sin against 
your own souls.—^Mr Burton was proceeding farther to ^fend 
bimsdf, when ho was interrupted, puld commanded to foe silent; 
w^Ue the following horrible sent«m4e was pronounped against 
him And his injured associates: 
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,^^That Burton shall be deprived of his ecclesiastical benefice, 
d^raded from his ministerial functions and degrees in the uni¬ 
versity, as Prynhe and Bastwick havu been fi'om their degrees 
of law and ph^fsic. They shall be hned each five thousand 
pounds. They shall stand in the pillory at Westminster, and 
have their ears cut off; and because Pryiine has already lost his 
ears, by sentence of the court in 1633, the remainder of the 
stumps shall be cut off, and he shall be stigmatized on both his 
cheeks with the letters S. L. for a Seditious Libeller; and they 
shall suffer perpetual imprisonment in three of the remotest pri¬ 
sons of the kingdom, namely, in Carnarvon, Cornwall, and 
Lancaster castles.’’ 

Prior to the execution of this barbarous sentence. Burton’s 
parisbioners presented a petition to the king, subscribed by a 
great number of respectable individuals, earnestly entreating 
his ni^jesty to pardon and liberate their beloved minister. It 
was pi*csentcd by two of their number, who wore instantly im¬ 
prisoned for their olHciousncss. The sentence of court was ex¬ 
ecuted on these three men on the 30th June, with evident marks 
of unfeeling brutality. The hangman, sawing off the remainder 
of Prynne’s ears, rather than cutting them. The sufferers be¬ 
longed to the three most reputable professions; and their cha¬ 
racters, ill their several faculties, were none of the meanest; yet 
have they been traduced, and meanly insulted by some bigoted 
historians, with the unworthy epithets of fellows, pillory-men, 
stigmatized scoundrels, ^c. These victims of prelatical ven¬ 
geance had, nevertheless, the pleasure of living to see, that the 
cruel indictions of their enemies procured them more honour 
than falls to the share of the boasted ensignia of the star and 
garter. These honourable scars, obtained in defending the no¬ 
ble cause of religious liberty, pointed them out to the admira¬ 
tion of mankind, as heroes of the most inflexible integrity and 
unperishable renown; while their enemies, and merciless perse¬ 
cutors, have exposed themselves to the unqualified reprobation 
of every person of ordinary sensibility. 

On passing this unchristian sentence, archbishop |Laud made a 
long and laboured speech, with the design of vindicating him¬ 
self from the chai'ge of innovation, with which he was univer¬ 
sally branded by the puritans. In this speech, which was ad¬ 
dressed to the lords constituting the court, he says, “ I can 
clearly and ||rRly aver, as in the presence of God, that I have 
done nothing as a prelate, but with a single heart, and with a 
sincere intention for the good government and honour of the 
church, and also for the m^itfspance of the orthodox truth and 
religion of Christ, pfofessed, 'established, and maintained in this 
church of England.” Here the reader will judge for himself 
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how-far the declaration and the practice of this unmerciful.i^d 
domineering churchman are consistent with one another, imd 
whether the archbishop has not added to his relentless cruelty 
the most shameful hypocrisy. “ I heartily thank you all (con¬ 
tinues he) for your just and honourable censure upon these 
men, and your unanimous dislike to them.” These suffering 
individuals were charged with writing seditious libels, although 
their writings are wholly directed against popery, and the pre- 
latical leaders, who were aiming at its restoration; which ren¬ 
ders themselves the only seditious persons concerned in the af* 
fair; and therefore to pronounce a sentence so disproportimt^ 
to the supposed offence against others, while they alone 
the transgressors, stands a lasting disgrace on their character, 
as ministers of Christ, and even as men. 

On the morning appointed for executing this terrible sen¬ 
tence, Mr Burton, being brought to Westminster, and behold¬ 
ing the pillory erected in palace yard, he said, “ My wedding 
day was not half so welcome to me as this. What makes it 
more peculiarly joyful, is the cheering thought that the Cap¬ 
tain of my salvation has led the way. He gave his back to 
the smiters, and his cheeks to them that plucked off the hair;;^^' 
nor hid himself from shame and spitting. The Lord God 
will help me, therefore shall I not be confounded. If Chria| 
was not ashamed of a cross for me, shall 1 be ashamed of a piL 
lory for him—Never!” Being fastened in the pillory, he ad¬ 
dressed the immense crowd of spectators to the following im¬ 
port: ‘‘Men of England, I am brought here for a spectacle to 
men and angels, and notwithstanding that, I am doomed thus to 
suffer the punishment of a rogue, yet, unless it be a faithful 
service to Christ, andfa loyal subjection to the king, that con¬ 
stitutes a rogue, 1 am clear from the malevolent charge. If, 
however, to be Christ’s faithful servant, and the king’s loyal 
subject, deserve such punishment as this, 1 glory in it, and bless 
God that I have a clear and approving conscience. I rejoice 
that he hath accounted me worthy of these sufferings; and in 
his loving-kindness, and tender mercy, has filled my soul with 
comfort and great consolation.” With a grave and cheerful 
countenance he added, “ I have never been in such a pulpit be¬ 
fore; but who knows what fruit God is able to prodnee from 
this dry tree. Through these holes (meaning the pillory) Gpd 
can give light to his church. The conscientious, discharge of 
my ministerial duty, in admonisliing my people' against the 
creeping in of popery, and in ^xhQ||dng them to a dutiful obe¬ 
dience to God and the king, cofe^d^tes the cinmfi for which I 
now suffer. The truths which I Vkve peaeh^, however, 1 am 
'^i^'eady to seal with my blood; and this is my crown of rejoicing 
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i^ere, and shall be hereafter.** When taken from the pillory, 
be was again brought on the scaffold, where the executioner cut 
off his ears in a very coarse and barbarous manner. They 
were paired so/;lose, that, the temporal artery being cut, the 
blood gushed in torrents from the wounds; the sight of which 
awakened the sensibility, as well as the indignation and the 
cries of an immense crowd of spectators. While his blood was 
thus streaming in every direction, Mr Burton manifested the 
greatest coolness and composure, saying, Blessed be God, it 
, Is well; be content, my soul, and suffer all with patience. Pain 
Is tbe harbinger of pleasure; and sorrow, like the night, pre- 
eiedeS the joys of morning; all shall yet be well.** Mr Prynne 
ahd Dr. Bastwick had this bloody part of their sentences exe¬ 
cuted at the same time and place. The day preceding this exc¬ 
eption, it was decreed, in the star-chamber, that Henry Bur¬ 
ton shall bo carried to Lancaster castle, William Prynne to 
Carnarvon castle, and John Bastwick to Launceston castle, 
and there suflfer perpetual imprisonment, without being allowed 
any use of pen, ink, or paper, or any other book but the bible, 
i^.the book of common prayer, and certain other books of devo- 
agreeable to the form of the church of England; and that 
ho person have access to them. In consequence of this order, 
]pr. Bastwick was taken from the Gatehouse on the 36th July; 
the day following Mr Prynne was taken from the Tower; 
and, on the next day, Mr Burton from the Fleet—and, 
with their sores not yet cured, conveyed to their several places 
of confinement. As they passed out of the city, vast multitudes 
of people came fortli to witness their departure, and take their 
last and sorrowful farewell. As Mr Burton passed from Smith- 
field to Brown’s hill, a little beyond Highgate, it was calculated 
that not less than one hundred thousand persons were collected 
to witness his departure. His wife, attending him in a car¬ 
riage, had great sums of money thrown to her as she passed 
along. But the liberty given to Burton and his fellow-suffer¬ 
ers to speak in the pillory, and the affection and compassion 
manifested by the populace, were extremely mortifying to the 
revengeful spirit of the malicious Laud; as appears from his let¬ 
ter to Wentworth, dated August 38th, 1637, “What say you 
to it (sayif thewangry prelate), that Prynne and his fellows 
should be suffered to talk whatever they pleased while standing 
in the pillory, and win acclamations from the people, and have 
notes takefi df their speeches, and these notes circulated in writ¬ 
ten copies about the city; besides, when departing to their several 
imprisonments, that ^.thonsh^^^ere suffered to be upon the 
way to take their leaYe, ai^^^od knows what else. And 1 
hear that Prynne was very much welcomed, both at Coventry 
14. 3 a 
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and We*}! Clicster, as he pansed to Carnarvon.’' The tyrannies! 
ardbbialtop) not satisfied with the severities already inflicted 
and decreed to these unhappy suflerers, while they were yet on 
tiie way to their prisons, procured a fresh order, which he sent 
after them, containing a more rigorous imprisonment than the 
former; with a clause, however, in fiivour of the prisoners, 
namely; that his majesty will give allowance for their diet; * 
which clause was over-ruled the influence of these pious 
prelates, so that none of the prisoners ever received a penny of 
tike roy^ allowance; and had not their friends, and even their 
kccpei*s, been more humane than their lordships, they had 
starved in their ctdls. But numbers of generous and sympa¬ 
thising individuals having resorted to the places of their con- 
flnoment, the relentless archbishop, that he miglit add afflictSon 
to tbeir bonds, and preclude all possibility of their receiving 
eomfoi't or relief from their wives or other relatives, procured 
yet another order; by virtue of which they were banished to 
the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, and Scilly, there to be kept in 
chose and perpetual imprisonment. Burton was accordingly re¬ 
moved from Lancaster castle to castle Cornet, in the island of 
Guernsey, wliere be arrived on the 15th December 1637. He 
was shut up in a low narrow dark room, and almost suffocated 
for want of air, and no person permitted to see or speak with 
him. Dr. Bastwick was likewise removed to the castle in the 
island of Scilly, and Prynne to tlic castle of Montorguill, in the 
island of Jersey, and made close prisoners. Independent of all 
the numerous acts of tyranny, and unrelenting cruelty, exer¬ 
cised by this prelate, his cool, deliberate, persevering, and 
implacable vengeance, and the ingenuity by which it was exer- 
dsM against these three respectable gentlemen, seems to de¬ 
monstrate that he possessed the malignity of a devil, but want¬ 
ed the feelings of a man. He not only rejoiced over his vic¬ 
tims, but grudged them even the jiity and sympathising com¬ 
miseration of their friends and neighbours. To find a more 
hateful character, all things considered, would be a task of un¬ 
common difiUculty, The annals of the Spanish Inquisition 
cannot produce his superior, nor those of the veriest barbarians 
his equal; so that his memory must, of necessity, be associated 
with perpetual execration. # 

These three prisoners remained in the foresaid ren^ote islands 
till the year 1640. During this period Mrs Bastwick and Mrs 
Burton had often petitioned his majesty and the lords of conn- 
cil for liberty to visit them, or to live on the islands, or even 
to bo close confined along with^^th^m; but by the influence^ of 
Laud, their petitions were al^fi^ rejected. Though Laud 
OQiUd never foe prevailed upon to foigive these man, the holy' 
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i^ant eaid, ‘<He humbly bescmght God to forgive them!” 
Mr Prynne, however, obtaJnod some small mitigation of his 
afflietionH, in consequence of a petition presented to the king by 
Sir Thomas Jermin, the governor of Jersey. He was therefore 
allowed to attend divine service, and walk in the garden along 
with his keeper; but the implacable Laud, on hearing of this 
royal indulgence, was enraged even to madness; and sending 
for Hungerford, who had been the means of procuring it, had 
him convened before the council. 

This same year, 1640, in consequence of a petition from Mrs 
Barton and Mrs Bastwick, the prisoners were called home by 
an order of parliament, that the complaints of the petitioners 
might be investigated. Agreeable to tlie order of the house 
they returned. Burton and Pryuiic arrived at Dartmouth in 
the same vessel, on tlie 22d November, where they were re¬ 
ceived and entertained with every demonstration of enthusias¬ 
tic regard. On their journey tliey were attended with a prodi¬ 
gious concourse of people, and not only treated with great mag¬ 
nificence, hut had liberal presents bestowed on them. The in¬ 
habitants of every town, through which they passed, came out 
in multitudes to meet them, and rent tlie air with acclamations 
bf joy, attending them till met by the iuliahitanis of the next 
<town. As they approached the metropolis, the inhabitants 
came forth to meet them, and congratulate them on their safe 
return, in astonishing multitudes. 7"he road betwixt Brentford 
and London was so choked up with cdaches, horses, and pe¬ 
destrians, that they could, with great difficulty, advance one 
mile in the hour. On entering London, the streets were wedged 
up with such an amazing conflux of the |>eople, that they were 
almost three hours in. passing from Charing-cross to their lodg¬ 
ings within Temple-bar. Tlie populace carried lighted torches 
before them, strewed the way v.dth flowers, put rosemary and hays 
in their hats, and, as they went along, with joyful acclamations, 
shouted, Welame koiTie ! Wekonie home! * On the 30th Nov. 
being two days after their arrival in London. Burton appeared 
before the house of commons, and, on the fifth of the same 
month, presented his petition, entitled, The Humble Petition 
of Henry Burton, late exile, and close prisoner in Castle Cor¬ 
net, in the islwd of Jcrse 3 ^” In tliis petition he enumerates 
the meimless Htfferings to which he was subjected, and con¬ 
cludes by recommending his case to the impartial consideration 
of the &Ui^. On the presentation of this petition, tf^ether 
with numbers of similar import, a committee was appointed to 
investigate and decide upon their authenticity, and to report. 
Accordingly,' on the 12th Match following, Mr Rigby delivered 
the report of the committee; upon which the house passed the 
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follovtDig resolutions: “That the four commissioners, Dielt^ 
Worrel, Sams, and Wood, proceeded unjustly and illegally 
when they suspended Mr Burton from his office and benefice 
for not appearing on the summons of the first process: That 
the breaking up of Mr Burton’s house, and arresting his person 
without any cause shewed, and before an y suit depended in the 
star-chamber against him, and his close imprisonment there¬ 
upon, are against the law and the liberty of the subject: That 
John Wragg hath offended, in searching the books and papers 
of Mr Burton, under colour of a general warrant dormant from 
the liigh commissioners; and that the warrant is against the 
law and the liberty of the subject: That serjeant Dandy and 
Alderman Abel have offended in breaking up the house of Mr 
Burton, and ought to make reparation respectively for the same; 
That Mr Burton ought to have reparation and recompense for 
the damages sustained for the foresaid proceedings of Mr Dick 
and others, who suspended him from his office and benefice: 
That the warrant from the council-board, dated Whitehall, 
February 2d, IfiST, for committing Mr Burton close prisoner, 
and the commitment thereupon, is illegal and contrary to the 
liberty of the subject: That the archbishop of Canterbury, the 
bishop of London, the earl of Arundel and Surrey, the earl of 
Pembroke and Montgomery, Sir H. Vane, Sir J. Coke, Sir 
Francis Windebank, do make reparations to Mr Burton for the 
damages sustained by this imprisonment.” On the 24tb of the 
same month, Mr Burton’s case was again brought before the 
bouse, when it was farther resolved, “ That the sentence in the 
star-chamber is illegal, and without any just ground, and ought 
to be reversed; and that he ought to be freed from the fine of 
five thousand pounds, and the imprisonment imposed upon him 
by said Bentcnce, and he restored to his degrees in the univer¬ 
sity, orders in the ministry, and to his ecclesiastical benefice in 
Friday Streep London; That the order of the council-board, 
for transferring Mr Burton from Lancaster to the island of 
Guernsey, and his imprisonment there, are against the law and 
the liberty of the subject; and therefore that the said Mr Bur¬ 
ton ought to have reparation and recompense for the damages 
thereby sustained, the loss of his ears, and his other sufierings.” 
On the 20th April, the house of commons voted, that Mr Bur¬ 
ton should receive six thousand pounds for the damages he had 
sustained; but the confusion of the times prevented him from 
receiving the money. On the 8th of June following, by an or¬ 
der of the house, he was restored to his former ministry and 
benefice in Friday Street. Bastwick and Mr Prynne had sin^i- 
lar resolutions passed in their favour. 

On Mr Burton’s restoration, he formed a church after the 
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pered in his ministry. He is said to have been a severe disci¬ 
plinarian, who prohibited all immoral characters from commnni- 
cating; but toward the close of his life, he became more mode¬ 
rate. He died in January 1647, aged sixty-eight years. 

Most of our historians, of high church principles, have not 
ceased to calumniate the labours, and deride the sufferings, of 
this zealous and determined puritan divine. Some of them 
have not been ashamed to assert, that the merciless and inhu¬ 
man inflictions, and cruel imprisonments, that he and his fel¬ 
low-sufferers received, were both just and neccssaiy; but the 
general feelings of sorrow and regret at their departure from 
London, and the triumphant rejoicings of the people on their 
return from exile, as narrated above, ^ow that their sufferings 
were considered both unjust and unnecessary by the great body 
of the people: That the indignity and severity of their sentence 
gave general offence, insomuch that they were no longer re¬ 
garded as criminals, but as martyrs to the cause of truth and 
the liberty of conscience; while the sufferings of these, and an 
incredible number of other good and loyal subjects, all for their 
non-conformity to the useless and idolatrous ceremonies, pressed 
ujpon the consciences of men by the despotic power and bigotry 
ot the prelatical dignitaries, stands an impcrisliablc monument 
of disgrace to the rulers of that period, both in church and 
state. Mr Hume has laboured to whitewash the character of 
Charles I. He extols him for sincerity, humanity, and almost 
every species of princely virtue; but his great talents have been 
thrown away on a subject where irreversible facts negative his 
assertions, and demonstrate, that the subject of his panegyric 
was neither a man of prudence nor a man of feeling. With 
regard to Laud *, his character is any thing but what we are 
taught to expect from a minister of the Prince of Peace—proud 
and overbearing, cruel and vindictive. After influencing the 
court to pass a cruel and unmerited sentence on one of the mi¬ 
nisters who had fearlessly and successfully opposed him in his 
career of cruelty, he took off his hat. and, in open court, 
thanked almighty God, who had given him satisitaction on his 
enemy. In forwarding the arbitrary measures of his Master, 
he trampled down every law, both human and divine; and his 
name will occuby a prominent place in the annals of cruelty, 
hypocrisy, and lordly oppression, to the end of time. 

Mr Burton’s works, in addition to those already mentioned, 
are, 1. Censure of Simony— 2. Israel’s Fast—3. Truth’s Triumph 

* Whole length portraits of archbishop Laud and Mr Barton were published in 
one print; in which the prelate is represented as vomiting up his own works, while 
Burton is holding his heM. The pnnt is extremely scarce and curious.—granger’s 
Btog, Hist, 
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over Trent—4. Tiie Law and the Gospel Reconciled-—3. The 
Ch^tian's Bulwark—6« Hxceptions against Dr. Jackson^s Trea¬ 
ts of the Divine Essence and Attributes— 7. Jesu Worship,^ or 
the bowing to the name of Jesus confuted—8. The Sounding 
of the Last Trumpets—9. The Protestation Protested—10. Eng¬ 
land’s Bondage, and her hopes of deliverance, a Sermon, preach¬ 
ed before the Parliament—11. Narration of his own Life—12. 
A Vindication of Independent Churches—13. Parliament’s 
Power for making La^rs in Religion—14. Truth shut out of 
doors—15. Truth still Truth, although shut out of doors—16. 
Conformity Deformity—17. Relation of Mr Chilingworth. 


THOMAS HOOKER. 

This devout puritan divine was bm*n at Mariield, Leices¬ 
tershire, in 1586, and received academical education in Ema¬ 
nuel college, Cambridge, of wliich he soon became a fellow, and 
acquitted himself, in disclsarging the duties of this office, with 
so much ability .and faithfulness, that his services were crown¬ 
ed with universal admiration and applause. During his abode 
at Cambridge, lie was brought under such serious redections on 
his sinful and miserable estate, and to such a deep sense of his 
unworthiness, that he was forced frequently to exclaim with the 
Psalmist, While I suffer thy terrors, O Lord, I am distract¬ 
ed.” Having laboured under the spirit of bondage for a con¬ 
siderable time, the light and consolations of the gospel shone 
into his troubled soul, and he became powerfully disposed to 
heavenly meditations. In consequence of this happy change, 
he addicted himself to select some particular promise of scripture 
on which to meditate when he retired to rest; and found so 
much spiritual improvement and satisfaction thereby, that he 
strongly recommended the adoption of a similar practice. 

Mr Hooker having experienced, that the path of wisdom is 
also the path of pleasure and peace, resolved to devote his time 
and talents to the work of the gospel, and forthwith commenc¬ 
ed preaching in London and its vicinity. He soon became ad¬ 
mired for his ministerial endowments, particularly in comfort¬ 
ing the disconsolate who laboured under mental discourage¬ 
ment. In 1626, having been disappointed of a settlement much 
to his w'ishes at Colchester, he was chosen lecturer at Chelms** 
ford, one Mr Mitchell being the incumbent. His lectures were 
very numerously attended; and the blessing of God .accompany¬ 
ing his preaching, a remarkable reformation was soon apparent 
both in town and country. By the many public houses in the 
town, and the abominable custom of keeping the shops open on 
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tbe Lord’s day, the inhabitants of Chelmsford wefre become no¬ 
torious for dissipation and Sabbath-brealdng; but Mr Hooker 
attacked these vices with so much pious and solemn severity, 
that in a short time Sabbath profanation, and habits of intem¬ 
perance, gradually disappeared, and order and sobriety became 
so general, that it was accounted a disgrace to be seen either 
intoxicated on the streets, or yet to open their shops on the day 
appointed for religious services. His useful labours, however, 
were not long continued. About four years after commencing 
his lecture in this place, he found it impossible, without con¬ 
forming to the national clmrcli, to coiitirjue his labours; he 
therefore gave up his pulpit and kept a school. But although 
the best and most delightful employment of this eminent ser¬ 
vant of Christ was now gone, his inlluencc was still employed 
in promoting the cause of his divine Master. He engaged the 
various ministers in the neighbourhood of Clielmsford to esta¬ 
blish a monthly meeting, for fasting, prayer, and reli^ous 
conference. By his influence several pious young ministers 
were also settled in the neighbourhood, and many others be¬ 
came more established in the doctrines of justification by faith 
in Christ Jesus. So very great was his pojnilarity, that no less 
than forty-seven, even of the conforming ministers of his ac¬ 
quaintance, presented a petition to the bishop of London, testi¬ 
fying that Mr Hooker ivas a man whom they highly esteemed 
for his usefulness, his orthodox doctrine, and his blameless con¬ 
versation; that he was of a quiet and peaceable disposition, 
and in noways factious or turbulent—^But all to no purpose, Mr 
Hooker being a conscientious puritan, the prelates could not be 
satisfied till his lamp was extinguished, and his voice condemn¬ 
ed to silence. In the year 1630, he was bound, in a bond of 
fifty pounds, to appear before the high commission; whicli bond 
he forfeited rather than fall into the hands of tbe prelates, 
whose tender mercies were known to be cruelty. 

To avoid the storm of persecution, then raging in the king¬ 
dom, Mr Hooker fied to Holland. He had scarcely got aboard 
the vessel, and under sail, when the enraged pursuivants arriv¬ 
ed on the shore; but providentially too late to apprehend him. 
After arriving in Holland, ho preached about two years at 
Delft, as asris^ut to Mr Forbes, an aged Scotch minister of 
great reputation. He was next called to Amsterdam, where he 
was employed for some time as colleague to the celebrated Dr. 
Ames. The ^eatest friendship subsisted between these learn¬ 
ed divines. The doctor declared, that notwithstanding his ac¬ 
quaintance with many learned men of different nations, he had 
never found one like Hooker, either as a preacher or a 
learned disputant. He assisted Dr. Ames in composing his 
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celebrated work, entitled, A Fresh Stut against Human Cere¬ 
monies in tbe Worship of God. About this period a numher 
of Hooker’s friends in England warmly invited him to accom¬ 
pany them to America; and not finding Holland altogether to 
his wishes, he returned to his native country to prepare himself 
for the voyage. He was no sooner come to England, than the 
bishop’s pursuivants were sent in search of him. At one time 
they knocked at the door of the very chamber in which he and 
Mr Samuel Stone were sitting in friendly conversation. Mr 
Stone came to the door, and the officers demanding. Whether 
Mr Hooker was not there ? What Hooker ? said Stone—^Do 
you mean Hooker that was once at Chelmsford ? Yes, replied 
the officers, that is the man. If it be him you want (said 
Stone), I saw him about an hour ago at such a house in town.” 
The officers went off in all haste, and Hooker concealed himself 
more cautiously, till he found an opportunity of getting on 
board in the Downs. He sailed for New England in 1633, and 
Mr Stone and Mr Cotton, both celebrated puritans, accompani¬ 
ed him in the same ship. Mr Hooker, on his arrival at New¬ 
ton, afterwards called Cambridge, being most affectionately re¬ 
ceived by his old friends, who went over the preceding year, 
said, “ Now I live, if ye stand fast in the faith of Christ.” 

Great numbers from England soon followed after these ad¬ 
venturers, so that Newton became too narrow for them; on 
which account Mr Hooker, in 1636, with many of his friends, 
removed to a delectable spot on the banks of the Connecticut 
river, which they called Hartford, where he lived the remainder 
of his days, and was respected as the father, the pillar, and the 
oracle of the new settlement. He was an animated and im¬ 
pressive preacher, not only his voice, but every feature spoke 
the ai'dour of his soul. In his descriptions, every thing was 
life and reality. His pulpit oratory was not that theatrical af¬ 
fectation which some men exhibit, who labour to catch tbe ad¬ 
miration of their audience. His empassioned addresses fiowed 
from a heai't captivated by the excellency of divine things, and 
an earnest desire to fix their importance on the hearts of others, 
and his faithful services were pre-eminently successful. 

Some time after his settlement at Hartford, having to prdach 
amongst his old friends at Newton, on a Lord’s day, in the 
afternoon, his great celebrity bad drawn together a vast con¬ 
course of people. When he began to preach, he found himself 
entirely at a loss what to say. He made several attempts to 
proceed, but found it impossible. He was therefore obliged to 
stop, and tell the congregation, that what he had prepared was 
taken from him; and requesting the audience to sing a psalm, 
he retired. On his return, he preached an admirable sermon, 
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and,' with the most animating address, charmed his attentive 
andience for more than two hours. After sermon, some of his 
friends took notice of the circumstance, saying, “ The Lord had 
withheld his assistance.” To which Mr Hooker meekly replied, 
“ We daily confess that we are nothing, and can do nothing with¬ 
out Christ; and if it please him sometimes to make this manifest 
before our congregations, must not we be humbly contented.” 

Mr Hooker considered outward ease and prosperity as the 
likeliest thing on earth for bringing the people of God into 
spiritual adversity. When at the Land’s End, about to take a 
final leave of his native country, he said, “ Farewell England, 
1 no more expect to hear of that religious xeal and power of 
godliness which I have witnessed in thee heretofore. Adversity 
slays its thousands, but prosperity its ten thousands. 1 am 
much afraid, that those who have been zealous Christians in the 
fire of persecution, will become luke-warm and cold in the lap 
of peace.” He was a man of prayer, which he considered the 
principal work of a minister of the gospel. His public prayers 
were short, but fervent, and singularly adapted to the occasion. 
As be proceeded, liis ardour usually increased, and closed in a 
rapture of devotion. Though Mr Hooker’s natural temper was 
irascible, he acquired an astonishing command of his passions. 
The meanest of his brethren, even children, he treated with 
endearing kindness and condescension. A neighbour of bis one 
time had sustained some damage, and Mr Hooker, meeting 
with a boy who was known to be mischievous, accused him, 
and warmly censured him for the transaction. The boy denied 
the charge; but still Mr Hooker continued his angry lecture. 

“ Sir (said the boy), I see you arc in a passion; 1 shall say no 
more till you have more patience to hear me;” and so ran off. 
But finding that the boy was not the aggressor, Mr Hooker 
sent for him, and acknowledged his fault. But notwithstand¬ 
ing of his condescension, he did not in the least degrade his 
ministerial function. When he entered the pulpit, he appeared 
with so much majesty and independence, that it was humour¬ 
ously said, he could put a king in his pocket. Judges, princes, 
or peasants, equally shared his pointed reproofs and solemn ad¬ 
monitions. 

This heavenly-minded divine desired not to outlive his use¬ 
fulness; and this desire was granted him. His last sickness 
was short; during which, when his opinion concerning certain 
points was asked, he replied, “ I have not that work now to 
perform, I have declared the counsel of God.” One of his 
brethren observing, that he was going to receive his reward; 
‘‘Brother (said he), 1 am going to receive mercy afterwards 
he closed his eyes with his own hands, and, with a smile on his 
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cooiiteuance, expired, July '3'th, IG-tT, aged sixty-one years. 
He was, with much propriety, styled the grave, the godly, 
faithful, judicious, and laburioRs Hooker. That peace of mind, 
which arose out of his faith in Christ, encouraged and support¬ 
ed him, for thirty years, in the ardent and indefatigable exer¬ 
cise of his ministerial duties, nor forsook him in the last mor¬ 
tal condict. 

Mr Henry Whitefield says concerning him, “ 1 did not think 
there had been on earth a man in whom there shone forth so many 
incomparable excellencies, and in whom learning and genuine 
wisdom were so beautifully tempered, with purity, watchful¬ 
ness, and zeal, according to knowledge.” “ For his pre-emi¬ 
nent abilities, and the glorious services he performed in both Eng- 
lands (says Mr Ashe), he merits a place in the first rank of those 
worthies. Memoirs of whose lives and labours have perpetuated 
their memory.” Fuller has honoured him with a place amongst 
the learned writers arid fellows of Emanuel college, Cambridge. 

His works are, 1. The SouPs Implantation into Christ—2. 
The Unbeliever’s Preparing for Christ—3. The Soul’s Effec¬ 
tual Calling to Christ— 4>. The Soul’s Humiliation— 5. A Sur¬ 
vey of the Sum of Christian Discipline—6. The Doubting 
Christian drawn to Christ—7. The Application of Redemption 
by the Word—8. The Spiritual Rule of Christ’s Kingdom— 
9. Farewell Sermon, from Jer. xiv. 9. published in Mr Fen¬ 
ner’s works; and perhaps some others. 


ROBERT BALSOM. 

This pious and very courageous puritan divine was born 
at Shipton Montague in Somersetshire, and educated at New 
Inn Hall, Oxford. Having finished his studies at the univer¬ 
sity, he was appointed assistant to Mr Richard Bernard of Bat- 
combe, in his native county; and upon the death of this vener¬ 
able divine, removed to Stoke, a village in the same neighbour¬ 
hood; where, having laboured about two years, with much ap¬ 
parent advantage to the morality and religious feelings of the 
inhabitants, the confusion occasioned by the civil war obliged 
him to fiee for safety, and take shelter in Warder castle, which, 
some short time after this, was besieged by the king’s troops. 
At the solicitation of Colonel Ludlow he remained during the 
siege. Upon the capitulation of the place, Balsom, walking on 
the roof of the castle, overheard three soldiers say, << We have 
sworn on the bible to take the life of one in the castle.” He 
asked them who they meant, if it was the minister ? Yes 
(said they), for he is a wizard, who, by his hellish art, has pro- 
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tracted the siege, by frequently supplying the castle with pro¬ 
vision.” This they told him, not knowing him to be the man. 

The treaty concluded, and the enemy having entered, Mr 
Balsom was shut up in close prison, along with a soldier who 
was hanged the next morning. At midnight the key of the 
prison was put into the hands of these intended assassins, who 
entered the room, and (taking off their hats) stood at some dis¬ 
tance, seemingly doubtful and undetermined; but said nothing. 
Mr Balsom, strongly suspecting their design, thus addressed 
them: “ Friends, What is your business at Ibis unseasonable 
hour ? Arc not you the men who have sworn to assassinate 
me ?” With great agitation, one of them replied, “ We have 
taken a wicked oath, God forgive us; but be not alarm¬ 
ed, for we will do you no harm.” When Mr Balsom desired 
them to come forward, they urged liim to make his escape, 
kindly offering him all the assistance in their power. But sus¬ 
pecting they might have some other evil design, he refused; and 
-even after they had convinced him of their integrity, he still 
refused, saying, ** I will rather endure all that God will permit 
them to inflict, than hazard your lives, who have thus be¬ 
friended me.” And so, to testify their esteem and their inte¬ 
grity, they conducted him into the fresh air; and having cleaned 
his room, departed. 

Next morning a council was called to consider how they 
should dispose of their prisoner; and while they were debating 
about the propriety of putting him to death, one of the council 
stood up, and after pointing out the impolicy, and the gross in¬ 
justice of the measure proposed, declared, that wliatever might 
be the result of their deliberations, he, for one, was determined 
to keep his hands clean, and his conscience clear, of such wicked 
policy and unnecessary severity, and so left the room; so that 
the council came to no decisive result. Balsom was then re¬ 
moved to Salisbury, where, the same night, another council, 
picked for the occasion, were summoned; by whose sentence he 
was condemned to be hanged. Having thus received sentence 
of death, the sheriff of the county waited on him in prison, and, 
after a great deal of abusive language, told hihi to prepare for 
his execution at six o’clock next morning; assuring him, how¬ 
ever, that provided he would ask pardon of the king, and at¬ 
tach himself to his service, he would not only he relieved from 
the sentence that hung over him, but that he might also have 
almost any preferment he had a mind to request. Mr Balsom, 
being a man of inflexible fortitude, replied, “ To ask pardon, 
without being conscious of any offence, were to act the pa^t of 
a fool; and to violate my conspience, were to make myself a 
knave; and if I had neither the hope of heaven, nor the fear of 
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hell, 1 would sooner die an honest man, than live either the one 
or the ©flier.” In the full expectation of execution, he rose next 
nmrnlng to prepare himself for his solemn exit. At six o’clock 
the officers arrived at the prison to bring him to the fatal gibbet; 
when suddenly the post arrived, just as he was preparing to 
come forth, with a reprieve from Sir Ralph Hopton; when, in¬ 
stead of death, be w^is forthwith carried to Winchester, where 
Sir Ralph resided. On entering the city, Sir William Ogle, 
the governor, said to Balsom, I shall feed you with bread and 
water for two or three days, and then have you hanged;” but 
he fell into better hands. Being brought before Sir Ralph, 
after some familiar conversation relative to his espousing the 
cause of the parliament, and the principles on which he had 
acted, he ivas committed to prison, with this chai'gc, Keep 
this man safe, but use him well.” 

Mr Balsom, after having for some time remained in a state 
of confinement, was, by an express order, removed to Oxford, 
and committed prisoner to the castle, where he set up a lecture, 
preached twice every day, and was numerously attended, not 
only by the prisoners and soldiers, but by courtiers and towns¬ 
men. After having been once or twice prohibited, he told 
them, that if they were weary of him, and did not wish to be 
longer troubled with him, they might turn him out of doors 
whenever they had a mind; ‘‘ for (said he), so long as I have a 
tongue to speak, and people to hear, I will not hold my peace.” 
At length, by an exchange of prisoners, he recovered bis liber¬ 
ty; and being sent for by the earl of Essex, he became chaplain 
in his army, and continued so during his command. 

Mr Balsom was, after this, settled at Berwick, where he was 
regularly employed in his favourite work of preaching. In this 
situation he had the cordial affection of bis people; and, by the 
blessing of heaven on his ministry, he had also the satisfaction 
of observing, that an important reformation in the manners and 
habits of the people had been effected by meanfll of his labours 
amongst them. But having occasion to visit his own county, 
where he was seized witli sickness, and died, in 1647, to the in¬ 
expressible grief of his beloved and loving flock at Berwick. 
Some short time before his death, he wrote from Berwick to 
a friend in London, giving him some account of the affairs in 
the north; which it may not be improper to insert. 

“ My Deas Friend, 

“ Yours was not a little welcome to me, nor am I backward 
to retj^uite the favour. The news here are so good, that I can 
hardly hold my pen for joy. The king’s coming to the Scotch 
army, will, in all probability, p^ove one of the greatest mercies 
conferred upon us since the commencement of the war. Never 
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di4 1 of any Christians carrying themselves so boldly, and 
so faithfully in reproving their prince, so humbly before their 
God, so innocently towards their brethren, and so seriously de¬ 
sirous of a settled and well-grounded peace, as the Scotch at 
this time do. They labour with much earnestness for the king’s 
conversion. Tliey tell him plainly of the blood which he has 
unjustly shed in the course of liis government; and, by procla¬ 
mation, have banished all malignauts six miles from his person. 
They have told him, that for his transgressions against God 
and his people, he must give satisfaction to both kingdoms; and, 
moreover, they have sent to Scotland for some of their ablest 
divines to converse with him. The malignants, who were ga¬ 
thering around him from both kingdoms, in consequence of these 
measures, droop; and the French agent, whose activity has been 
displayed in attempting to make a breach, is greatly discounte¬ 
nanced. The nobles and ministers of the church profess an 
earnest longing for a happy union, and the settled government 
of'Ghrist in his church; which being once done, they W'ill im¬ 
mediately return to the paths of [leacc. The Independents 
themselves stand amazed at the wisdom, resolution, and fideli¬ 
ty, the humility and zeal that accompany their resolutions. 
The malignant party, which was much feared, are borne down. 
The mouths which wen; so wide, both of independents and ma¬ 
lignants, are closed up, that they have not a word to say, ob¬ 
serving how the Lord hath blessed tliem; so that all their ene¬ 
mies in Scotland are routed and brought to nothing. The 
king still refuses to proclaim Montrose and bis adherents rebels; 
but the King of kings has taken the work into his own bands, 
and utterly dispersed them. I have not time to write the par¬ 
ticulars; hut only to let you know*, that I am, 

“ Your assured friend, 

‘‘ 11. Balsom.” 


PETER SMART, A. M, ^ 

This great sufferer in the cause of non-conformity was 
born in Warwickshire, 1569, and educated first at Westminster 
school, and afterwards at Broadgate’s Hall, Oxford; after which 
he was elected student of Christ-churcli, in the same universi¬ 
ty. Having taken his degrees, he entered into the ministry, 
and Dr. William James Dean, of Durham, presented him first 
to the grammar school at Durham, then made him one of his 
chaplains, and, in 1609, presented him to the sixth prebend of 
the same cathedral, and the rectory of Boldovers. In 1614 he 
was removed from the sixth to the fourth prebend; but his 
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patrcHQ, the bishop, dying about three ycai's after, he received 
no farther preferment. 

The first public business that Mr Smart seems to have been 
engaged in, was his appointment to the higli commission for the 
province of York; and though, at their second assembly, he 
qualified himself according to law, he seldom honoured the 
court with his presence, and never subscribed more than one 
sentence of that court. Upon renewal of the commission, in 
1627, he again qualified, but rarely attended; this was about 
ten months prior to the commencement of his troubles, occa¬ 
sioned by a sermon which he delivered in the cathedral at Dur¬ 
ham. In this sermon, preached on the 27th July 1628, he 
spoke against the superstitions and popish innovations, which 
Dr. Cosins * and others had introduced into that church, with 
little caution or reserve. His text was, “I hate all those that 
love superstitious vanities; but thy lau*^ do I love.” For the 
satisfaction of the reader, we have extracted some of the most 
objectionable parts of that sermon. He said, “ That the whore 
of Babylon’s bastardly brood, doating on their mother’s beauty, 
that painted harlot (the church of Rome) had laboured to restore 
all her robes and jewels, especially her looking-glass (the mass), 
in which she may behold all her bravery. Despising the plain 
simplicity of that modest matron (the spouse of Christ), they have 
turned out of doors all her offices, with all her household stuff, 
her tables, her books, her cups, her communions, even the very 
names of her office-bearers they have discarded. In the room 
and place of these they have substituted the word priest and 
altar; because, without a priest, there can be no sacrifice; with¬ 
out a priest and a sacrifice, there can be no use for an altar; and 
without both these, there can be no mass. But the priest, the 
sacrifice, and the altar, introduces an inundation of other cere¬ 
monies—crosses, crucifixes, chalices, images, copes, candle¬ 
sticks, tapers, basons, and a thousand such tn^ets which accom¬ 
pany the mass. ' ' ' 

** Formerly we had ministers, we had communio% tables, we 
had sacraments; but now we have priests, sacrifices, and altars, 
with immense altar furniture, and every species of mj^sing 
implements; nay, What want we more? For if religion con- 

* J>r. CosioH removed tbe communion table in tbe cburch Dorbam, and erected 
it altar-wa^. In ornamenting it, be exMndrd two hundred pounda; at wbiUi he 
used to officiate with bia back to the people, bowing to it in an extraordinary man¬ 
ner, and compelling the people also to do the same. He abolished the singing of 
psalms; and, on candlemas-day, in tbe evening,' caused three hundred wax candles 
to be lighted up in the cburch for the honour of the Virgin. He caused divers ima¬ 
ges^ most riemy painted, to bo set up in the church; for which, and other.super- 
Btltious innovations, two thousand pounds were expended. He even caused the holy 
knife, for cutting the sacramental bread, to be consecrated; and to crown tbe whole 
of fals absurdi^^Mii, he set up a splendid picture of our Saviour, with a golden beard, 
aud a blue esfi his head..— iSSr? Muihtoorth's Cdlec. vof, v. page S06—310. 
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sists in altar-decking and copes wearing, organ playing, piping 
and singing, crossing of cushions and kissing of clouts, oft start¬ 
ing up, then squatting down, nodding of heads, and whirling 
about till our noses point to the rising sun; in candlesticks, 
crucifixes, burning of candles, and, what is worst of all, gilding 
of angels, garnishing of images, and setting them up. If reli¬ 
gion consists in these, and such like superstitious vanities, cere¬ 
monial fooleries, apish toys, and popish trinkets—then it 
must be allowed, we never had more religion than we have at 
this present time. But they arc whoremongers, guilty of spi¬ 
ritual fornication, who thus bow down to these idols.” These 
were the most exceptionable passives in Mr Smart’s sermon; 
and on the self-same day on which it was delivered, a letter 
missive w«as issued for apprehending him, and for bringing him 
before the dean and tlie high commission. Upon his appearing 
before them, he gave up his sermon to be copied, declaring he 
would vindicate every sentence it contained. On giving a 
bond, however, of one hundred pounds for his after appearance, 
he was dismissed. 

From July 28th till January 29th, Mr Smart was eight 
times before his spiritual judges. In the meantime, articles 
were exhibited against him, to which he gave written answers; 
and at length he was delivered over to the high commission at 
Lambeth, after having been confined by the commission at York 
at least four months before any articles were exhibited against 
him, and five months before any proctor was allowed him. After 
suffering great trouble from the high commission at Lambeth, he 
was remanded to York, fined in five hundred pounds, and ordered 
to recant. Which refusing to do, he was fined a second time, ex¬ 
communicated, degraded, deprived, and committed to prison, 
having sustained tne damage of many thousand pounds, and all 
this without the ^notion of any law, but in the face of the very 
letter of the law^'^f^d the plain words of the book of common 
prayer, and the hoinlly against idolatry, sanctioned by act of 
parliamcntr He, nevertheless, remained in prison for eleven or 
twelve years, till released by the long parliamen't. The puri¬ 
tans had so much esteem and compassion for this maltreated in¬ 
dividual, that they raised him, during his imprisonment, the 
sum of four hundred pounds yearly. It ought to be observed, 
that bishop Laud was the leader in all this matchless cruelty. 
On the 12th November 1640, Smart petitioned the House of 
Commons to take his numerous complaints into their serious 
consideration. ' It was referred to a committee which bad been 
appointed to examine into the case of Dr. Leigliton and other 
injured individual^. The House ordered, that Mr 3mjsrt should 
have gratis copies of the records iii the king’s bench and the 
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court of high commission, and, in every respect, have the pri¬ 
vileges formerly granted to £)r. Leighton. On January 12th 
following, an order passed the House, that Dr. Easdalc, Roger 
Blanchard, and Phineas Hodson, D. D. shall shew cause to this 
House why they do not pay the monies adjudged to be paid to 
Peter Smart, upon a judgment in the kin^s bench against 
Easdale, Blanchard, and Hodson, at the suit of the smd Peter 
Smart, about ten years ago. On January 22d, Mr Rouse pre¬ 
sented the report of the committee on Mr Smart’s case; when 
the House came to the following resolutions: “ 1st, That the 
several proceedings of the high commission courts of York and 
Canterbury against Mr Smart, and the several fines by them 
imposed upon him, are illegal, and ought not to bind. 2d, That 
the degradation of Mr Smart, and his deprivation from his pre¬ 
bend and other ecclesiastical livings, are unjust and illegal, and 
that he ought to be restored to all of them, together with the 
mean profits. 3d, That Dr. Cosins and others, the prosecutors 
of Mr Smart, ought to make him satisfaction for his damages 
sustained. 4th, That Dr. Cosins, a principal actor in Smart’s 
prosecution, is guilty of bringing superstitious innovations into 
the church, tending to idolatry, and of speaking scandalous and 
malicious words against his majesty’s supremacy and the reli¬ 
gion established. 5th, That Dr. Cosins is, in the opinion of this 
House, unfit and unworthy to be a governor in either of the 
universities, or to continue any longer head or governor of any 
college, or to hold or enjoy any ecclesiastical promotion.” 

Tlic House then referred to the committee to prepare a state¬ 
ment fit to be transmitted to the Lords concerning Dr. Cosins, 
and what they consider the most eligible method of making re¬ 
paration to Mr Smart for the dam^es he had sustained. On 
delivering the charge against Dr. Cosins at the,bar of the House 
of Lords, Mr House said, amongst other thiii|;% ** That by an 
usur))ed authority, which trampled down^^liw salutary laws of 
the kiiigdom, and had grievously oppressed ms majesty’s peace¬ 
able subjects, Mr Smart had been oppressed and mined. He 
liad courageously attacked their vile superstitions and innova¬ 
tions; and they, in their turn, had, by the arms of malice, re¬ 
sentment, and the criminal exercise of illegal power, heat him 
down to the earth; yea, they had pulled him up by the roots. 
They had taken away his means of life and comfort; yet, by 
a refinement in the art of cruelty, they had left him living, 
ths^t he might feel the dreadful anguish they had so cruelly 
pt;^red ibr him. The cruelties exercised by the veriest jsava- 
gest» says lie, are tender mercies when compared ndtb the cold¬ 
blooded, lingering, and lasting torments deliberately contrived, 
and unfeelingly exercised by the priesthood; and these priestly 
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{ iroficients, in this appalling art, were not satisfied with annilii- 
ating his substance, and degrading liis character, but proceed¬ 
ed the length of consigning the person of a free and loyal sub¬ 
ject to a dungeon, whence he could obtain no release. And 
now it is prayed, that these delinquents, who have so unmerci¬ 
fully oppressed Mr Smart, with the design of promoting the 
cause of popery in this kingdom, may be punished according to 
the demerit of their offences, that in their persons the very 
cause of popery may appear to be punished and suppressed; and 
that Mr Smart, woo has so severely and so nobly suffered for 
his zeal in the protestant cause, may at least receive' such re¬ 
muneration as justice renders indispensable.*' 

In consequence of these decisions, Mr Smart received some 
reparations in name of damages; but wliether adequate to his 
losses is extremely doubtful. By an order of the Lords, passed 
in 1642, ho was restored to his prebend in Durham, and pre¬ 
sented to the vicari^e of Acliff in that county. In 1644 he 
was a witness against archbishop Laud at his trial, and was still 
living October Slat, 1648, being then seventy-nine years of 
age. 

Mr Smart was a tolerable poet, a pious and judicious mini¬ 
ster, a grave divine, and a zealous enemy to all superstition. 
His enemies, however, have charged him with being a man of 
a forward, fierce, and ungovernable spirit, and that he was 
justly imprisoned, and duly rewarded for lus excessive obsti¬ 
nacy. It has, moreover, been said, that Mr Smart, though a 
prebendary in the church of Durham, had not preached in that 
cathedral for seven years together, till he preached that sediti¬ 
ous sermon for which he was called to account; and that, 
although he held this preferment and also his health, he seldom 
preached more than once or twice in tlie year. This account 
of Mr SmafTt ppmea from one of his prosecutors, being also his 
inveterate ene^J^ and, though it had not, must appear extreme¬ 
ly incredible, ‘ Because the puritans universally held up 
to execration alt unprcaching ministers, whom they denominat¬ 
ed dumV'dogs, idle shepherds, with other dishonourable appel¬ 
lations; which we have never heard of them applying to Mr 
Smart: And 2d, Because, during the period of his long and 
merciless confinement, these same puritans, from the affection 
they bore him, and the sympathy they had in his sufferings, 
were induced to take part of his burden on their own shoulders, 
by the liberal manner in which they taxed themselves for his 
comfort and sustenance while suffering for the cause in which 
they were engaged; which, had he been but half so indoledt and 
inattentive to the duties of his ecclesiastical offices as his ene- 
' mies have represented him, there is no reason to believe they 
14 .3c 
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would have done. The scandal<ias charge is therefore utterly 
mcredH>le. 

His works are, 1. The Vanity and Downfall of Superstition 
and Popish Ceremonies, in two Sermons, preached in the ca¬ 
thedral church of Durham, July 1628.—2. A brief but true 
Historical Narrative of some Notorious Acts and Speeches of 
Mr John Cosius, and some others of bis companions, contract¬ 
ed into articles.—3. Various Poems in Latin and English.—4, 
Various Letters. 


PATRICK YOUNG, A. M. 

This distinguished scholar was born at Seaton in Scotlancf, 
and educated at the university of St. Andrews, where he took 
his degrees in arts, and was afterwards incorporated at Oxford, 
He was son to Sir Peter Young, joint tutor with George 
Huchanan to James I., and afterwards employed by his majesty 
in negoeiating various important concerns; for which essential 
services he was rewarded with a pension. Upon the accession 
of James to the English crown, his father accompanied his ma¬ 
jesty to England, and placed Patrick in the family of the bishop 
of Chester, who greatly contributed to bis literary proficiency. 
In 1605 be went to Oxford, entered into deacon’s orders, and 
was elected chaplain of new college. In this scat of the muses, 
be prosecuted, with singular assiduity, the study of the Greek 
language, ecclesiastical history, and antiquities'; in all of wliich 
he acquired an extraordinary knowledge. On leaving Oxford, 
he went to the metropolis, with the view of promotion at court, 
to which, by means of his father’s influence, he had easy access. 
One of his principal patrons was Dr. Montague, bishop of Bath 
and Wells, through whose interest he obtained his pension 
from the king, amounting to fifty pounds., and being 

master of an elegant Latin style, his pen W 2 »/occasionally em¬ 
ployed by the king, and some other jiersons of power, in writ¬ 
ing foreign letters. He was likewise employed in examining 
the archieves of the kingdom. One of the first objects of 
Young’s ambition, was to obtain the place of keeper of prince 
Henry’s library, in the palace of St. James, where the prince 
reside. In this, however, he iailed; but by the influence of 
bishop Montague, he was, after some time, elected librarian to 
the king, a situation than which notliing could be more conge¬ 
nial to his disposition. To the royal library, therefore, Mr 
Youi^ was a constant visitor, and spent the greater part of bis 
time in exploring its contents, and classing them into catalogues. 
He had frequi^t literary conversations with the king, who eon- 
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firmed him in this situation;‘^for which he was pre-eminently 
qualified. 

On the death of the very learned Isaac Casaubon, Mr Young 
advised his majesty to purchase the most of his books and ma¬ 
nuscripts for augmenting his library; which was done according¬ 
ly. With a view of still farther augmenting the stores com¬ 
mitted to his care, Mr Young was anxious to visit the continent; 
but was prevented till 1617 from putting his favourite design 
in execution. Having furnished himself with letters of recom¬ 
mendation from the learned Camden, to his literary corres¬ 
pondents in Paris, he set out for that metropolis; where the 
sweetness of his disposition, his modesty and urbanity of man- 
ncj'K, rendered him peculiarly acceptable, not only to the lite¬ 
rati, but also to all those ^vitli whom he had occasion to associ¬ 
ate. After his return, he assisted Mr Thomas Rliead in mak¬ 
ing a Latin version of the works of king James; a work, no 
doubt, considered by the royal author as one of the first import¬ 
ance. This translation, which. Dr. Smith asserts, will extend 
to all eternity * the fame of this most learned king, made its 
appearance in 1619, and Mr Young was honoured to present 
the copy bestowed upon the learned university of Cambridge; 
which was received in solemn convocation, with all due respect. 
In 1620 Mr Young entered into the matrimonial state; and 
though only in deacon’s orders, was, about the same time, pre¬ 
sented to the rectory of Hays in Middlesex, and the rcctoiy of 
Llanindimel in Denbighshire, and was soon collated to a pre¬ 
bend at St. Paul’s, London, and chosen to the office of treasurer 
of that church. In 1624, U])on the death of Mr Rhcad, he was 
appointed Latin secretary to the king, and esteemed the fittest 
person in the kingdom to fill that office. 

llithcHo, though he had published nothing in his own name, 
yet he htid acq^mred considerable celebrity amongst the lejirned 
both at home aind abroad, and kept up an extensive correspon¬ 
dence with his ifri’ends on the continent. When the celebrated 
John Selden undertook to examine the Arundelian marbles, he 
chose Mt Young for one of his coropanionst’ and so grateful 
was he for bis valuable services, in drawing uj) an account of 
these remains, that, passing by all his patrons of higher rank, 
he inscribed his Marmora Arundeliana to Mr Young, in an af¬ 
fectionate and grateful dedication. 

The famous Alexandrian manuscript of the Old and New 
Testament having been added to the contents of the royal libra¬ 
ry, Mr Young employed himself, with great assiduity, in collat¬ 
ing it with other manuscripts and printed books, and coinmu- 

* It lias been said, that thia monari'h was so fond of praisei that he could swallow 
dvwu lUttery in four pound pieces; and that the bishoph took cai'c to serve it 

out to liiin ill sinalltT slices. 
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nicated mauy various readingsGrotius, Usher, abd otlier 
learned men. He had intended to print the whole on types si¬ 
milar to the letters of the original. He even published a speci¬ 
men of his design; but some circumstances intervening, pre¬ 
vented the execution. Bishop Hennet chaises the failure of 
this design to the puritans, by whom, he says, Religion and 
learning were so, much n^lected, that neither the parliament 
nor the assembly called for the work; on which account it was 
loft unfinished.** The degree of credit due to this assertion, 
every reader, at all conversant with the history of this period, 
will easily judge* Wood tells us, that the arduous task was un¬ 
dertaken at the request of the assembly of dvmnes; and that, 
towards the close of 1645, an ordinance was read for printing 
and publishing it. Mr Young had for his assistants the learned 
Selden and Whitlocke. Another writer affirms, that the pre¬ 
mature death of Mr Young prevented the'completion of the de¬ 
sign; after which it was taken up by Dr. Grabe. 

In 1683, however, Mr Young edited, from the same manu¬ 
script, the epistles of Clemens Romanus, and afterwards several 
other learned works. He continued in the office of librarian 
till the death of the king, and had made preparations for edit¬ 
ing various other manuscripts from the royal library; but the 
confusion of the times prevented their publication. After his 
death, most of his Greek and Latin manuscripts, collected and 
written with his own hand, came into tha possession of the far 
moUB Dr. John Owen. 

From the concurrent testimony of Anthony Wood and Dr. 
Walker, it is evident that Mr Young espoused the cause and 
sentiments of the presbyterians; nor is there any evidence that 
he ever afterwards altered Ids opiiuon. He has therefore been 
justly classed amongst the puritan worthies. On his removal 
from the office of librarian, he retired to the house of his son- 
in-law, at Bromfield in Essex, where he was'eirried off by an 
acute disease, on the 7th September 1653, i^ed sixty-eight 
yeara His remains were interred in the chancel of Bromfield 
church, and a flag of black marble, with an appropriate iiiscrip- 
iion, laid over his grave. 

Mr Young was much esteemed for his piety, and highly ce¬ 
lebrated for bis extraordinary erndition. Ho was undoubtedly 
the best Grecian scholar of the age in which he lived. Bishop 
Montague used to joall him the patriarch of the Greeks. On his 
character, both man and a scholar, a profusion of eulogies 
are annexed to Dr. Smith’s Memoir of his life, from the first 
Uteraey char^ters. He was consulted by most of the great 
scholars in Buinpe, by Fronto-Dueaeus, Slrmondus, Petavius, 
Grotius, Yaleslusy Salmasius, Vossius, Casanbon, Usher, 1^1- 
den, aud many others^ 
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JOHN COTTON, B. D. 

This renowned minister of the New Testament was born 
at Derby, December 4th, 1585, and educated first at Trinity, 
then Emanuel college, Cambridge, in the last of which he was 
chosen fellow. Umler the awakening sermons, preached by the 
famous Mr Perkins, he had received some convictions of sin; 
but still his prejudice and enmity against true holiness,, and 
particularly against this holy man’s preaching, were so inveter¬ 
ate, that when he heard the bell toll for Mr Perkin’s funeral, 
he greatly rejoiced tiiat now he was delivered from his heart- 
searching ministry. The recollection of this depravity of soul, 
when he afterwards became acquainted with the gospel, had al¬ 
most broke his heart. The ministrations of Dr. Sibbs was the 
means of awakening and leading him to the knowledge of 
Clirist and the love of the truth; yet for three years he was held 
under the most painful apprehensions, before he experienced that 
placid serenity of soul that springs from the faith of the gospel. 
After this important change, Mr Cotton had to preach at St. 
Mary’s church, where the wits of the various colleges attended, 
in h<mes of a flowery sermon, garnished with all the literary 
embellishments and learning of the university. But, to tlieir 
great astonishment and mortification, he gave them a very ju¬ 
dicious and impressive discourse on repentance, pointing the 
arrows of conviction against the strong bolds of conscious guilt 
and corruption. Most of the stuttents were chagrined and dis¬ 
appointed; nor could they avoid manifesting their disapprobation 
of the sermon. It was, nevertheless, the means of converting 
the celebrated Dr. Preston, then fellow of Queen’s college; and 
froimthis time forward the greatest friendship, intimacy, and 
aifei^on, subsisted between these distinguished individuals. 

On leaving the university, Mr Cotton was clmsen minister of 
Boston in Lincolnshfi^; but bisliop Barlow, suspecting him to 
be infected with puritanism, eiidcavoiired to prbvOnt his settle¬ 
ment. This learned prelate could make no open charge against 
him, only that he was young, and on that account wanting in 
the gravity, experience, and authority necessary amongst so nn- 
merotts and factious a people. Indeed Mr Cotton had such a 
mean opinion of himself^ that he went into the bishop’s senti¬ 
ments, and intended to return to the college. Ilis numerous 
friends, however, anxious to have him settled amongst them, 
plied the bishop, and having persuaded him of his great learn¬ 
ing and ministerial talents, he at last granted their request. 

Mr Cotton met with a more favoumble reception tlian could 
have been expected, and for a considerable time things went on 
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very agreeably; but the troubles occasioned by the Arminian 
controversy became so great in the town, that he was obliged 
to exert all his abilities, authority, and influence, to allay them. 
On this occasion, it is said, that Mr Cotton so triumphantly 
established the scripture doctrines of election, particularly re¬ 
demption, effectual calling, and the final perseverance of the 
saints, that the foundations of Arminianism were destroyed; 
and the disputes ceasing, it was never more heard of. 

M[r Cotton now entered into the matrimonial state; and it is 
remarkable, that on the day of his marriage, he, for the first 
time, obtained that assurance of his interest in the Redeemer, 
which he never* lost till the day of liis death. This worthy ser¬ 
vant of Christ, having been about three years at Boston, began 
to examine into the corruptions of the church, and to scruple 
conformity to its ceremonies and superstitions; nor did he keep 
his sentiments to himsdif. Whatever he discovered to be truth, 
he boldly declared; atm such was tlie influence of his opinions, 
and so obvious were th^ avowed grounds on whicli he hold them, 
that almost all tlic inhabitants of Boston and neighbourhood be¬ 
came non-conformists. But complaints were eoo;i lodged 
against him with the bishop, and lie was suspended from his 
ministry. During his suspension, he was promised consider¬ 
able preferment if he would conform to the ceremonies, tliouglL 
but in one act; hut lie refused to pollute his conscience for 
such worldly considerations. He did not continue long utidii^. 
suspension; but was soon after restored to his beloved wmi^Df 
preaching. This storm having blown over, he had rest for ma¬ 
ny years, and, during the calm, was always abounding in his 
spiritual labours; and there was so pleasing a reformation 
among the people of Boston, that superstition and profanity 
gave way to practical religion and godliness, which'soon almind- 
od ill every comer of the town. The mayor and most the 
magistrates became puritans, and the ungodly party sunk into 
insignificance. • 

Mr Cotton, aftex having examined the controversy with con¬ 
scientious impartiality, was decidedly of the opinion, that it was 
unlawful for any churcli to enjoin rites and ceremonies, for 
which neither Christ nor hit apostles had loft cither precept or 
example: That a bishop, according to the New Testament, was 
appointed to po larger a ^ocesc than one congregation; and that 
the keys of government and discipline were put into the liands 
of overy congregational church. The public worship of God at 
Boston was ^erefore conducted witliout the fetters or formali¬ 
ty of a liturgy, or the use of any of those vestments and cerp^ 
monies which had been invented by the fo%} and were 
imposed by the commandments, of men. Imiiy of his pc^le 
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united together as a Christian church, and enjoyed the means 
of grace, and the fellowship of the gospel, upon congregational 
principles, by entering into covenant with God and one another, 
to follow the Lord Jesus in all the purity of gospel worship. 

Mr Cotton was celebrated for his ministerial talents, and had 
acquired a very distinguished reputation. He was loved and 
highly respected by the best men, and hated and feared by the 
worst. He was much esteemed by bishop Williams, Who, when 
keeper of the great seal, recommended him to the king as a man 
of singular abilities, gresat learning, piety, and usefulness; on 
which his majesty, notwithstanding his non-conformity, allow¬ 
ed him to continue in the exercise of his ministry. The cele¬ 
brated archbishop Usher had the higliest opinion of him as a 
minister, a man, and a scholar, and kept up a friendly corres¬ 
pondence with him. lie was likewise held in great estimation 
by the earl of Dorset, who kindly promised him, that if at any 
time he stood in need of a friend at court, he would use all his 
interest and inilucnce in liis behali'; yet, in the midst of so much 
honour and applause, his unassuming modesty and humility re¬ 
mained unimpaired. 

Having preached at Boston almost twenty years, Mr Cotton 
found, that it would be impossible for him, without conforming, 
to W)ntinue his ministrations. The storm of persecution, he 
saw^c was gathering in the horizon of tlie clmrch, and wisely 
wi^l^rew from its fury. A son of belial, a debauched fellow, 
of^'^depraved principles and wicked practices, to be revenged on 
thd'^magistrates of Boston, for sentencing him to condign pun¬ 
ishment for his crimes, brought forward complaints against 
them and Mr Cotton in the high court of commission, and 
swore that neither ,the minister nor the magistrates of the town 
kneeled when receiving the sacrament, nor observed the eccle¬ 
siastical cerdhiouies. Letters missive were immediately scut 
down, by the influence and authority of bishop Laud, to appre¬ 
hend and bring Mr C[i)otton before tlie commission; but he con¬ 
cealed himself. Great intercessions were made for him by the 
carl of Dorset and others; but iinding all to no purpose, the 
earl sent him word, that providing his crimes had b^eii those of 
drunkenness, adultery, blasphemy, or any such trifling * faults, 
he could have easily procured his ^pardon; but seeing he was 
guilty of non-conformity and puritanism, crimes so enormous 
that they could never be forgiven, flee, says he, for your safety. 

It must therefore have been from painful experience that Mr 
Cotton afterwards complained, that the ecclesiastical courts are 

* In 1634 the mayor of Arundel imprisoned a clergyman for his notorious drunk- 
rnness, and other misbehaviour; and though confined but one night, the mayor, for 
this act of justice, was both fined and censured by the high commission at Lambeth. 

Huntley'$ Prelates, page ICt. 
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dem of lions; that all wlio have had to do with them have found 
thnm markets for the sins of the people, cages of uncleanness, 
and roosting places of birds of prey> the tjibernacles of bribery, 
forges of extortion, and fetters of slavery, a terror to all good 
men, and a praise to them that do evil! 

Mr Cotton, perceiving that there were now no hopes that he 
should ever enjoy his liberty in his own country, resolved to 
transport tfiraself to New England* Upon his departure from 
Boston, he wrote a very pious and modest letter to the bishop 
of Lincoln, signifying his resignation of the living. His reso¬ 
lution to expatriate himself was the result of mature and deli¬ 
berate consideration, and founded on substantial grounds. He 
observed that the door of public usefulness was apparently for 
^ ever shut against him in his native land: That when persecut¬ 
ed in one city or country, our Lord commands his servants to 
flee to another; and wishing to enjoy the ordinances of the gos¬ 
pel ih their scriptural purity, he considered the resolution he 
had taken to be the path of present duty. Accordingly, taking 
farewell of his numerous friends at Boston, he travelled in dis¬ 


guise to London, where, on his arrival, several eminent mini¬ 
sters of his acquaintance proposed a conference, with a view to 
persuade him to conform and remain at home. To this he free- 
fy consented; and after all their arguments in favour of con¬ 
formity had been delivered, he answered the whole to their |||11 
satisfaction; then delivering his arguments for non-conforsQ^t 
and his reasons for removing to a foreign land rather than.Cim*' 
form to the prelatical impositions, they were so well satisid^ 
that in place of bringing Mr Cotton to their views, they all of 
them espoused his opinions, and from that day forward, IV& 
(afterwards Dr.) Thomas Goodman, Mr Philip Ney, Mr John 
Davenport, Mr Henry Whitefield, and some others, became 
avowed non-conformists; for which they were sifi afterv^rds 
driven into a foreign land. Speaking of this conference, Mr 
Davenport, one of Mr Cotton’s ants^onisis, tells us, «That 
their reasons for wishing to confer with’ him, rather than any 
other, on these weighty points, were thbir knowledge of his ap¬ 
proved godliness, his great learning, candour, and mild disposi¬ 
tion, whereby he could bear, with equanimity of temper, the ar¬ 
guments of others who might differ from him in their opqiions. 
Nor were we in the least disappointed, says he, in our expecta¬ 
tions; he answered all our arguments with the most conclusive 
evidence from scripture, composure of mind, and mildness of 
eonstently adhering to his own principles, and, with the 
gr^test clearness of judgment and expression, removing every 
objectson that bad been started against them.” 

Mr Cotton having fully resolved to cross the Atlantic, John 
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Wintbrop, Esq. goT<irnor of the new plantation, procured him 
letters of recommendation from the church at Boston to their 
brethren in New England; and having finished his arrange* 
ments, he took shipping the beginning ^ June 1633, and land* 
ed in New England in .the beg^ning of September following. 
Mr Hooker and Mr Stone, both driven out for their non-con¬ 
formity, were his companions on the voy.'ige. Mrs Cotton was 
delivered of a son about a month after their embarkation, who, 
from the place of his birth, was named Seaborn, On their ar¬ 
rival, the town, which, on account of its three hills, had hither¬ 
to been called Trimountain, was changed to Boston, out of re¬ 
spect to Mr Cotton, who came from Boston in Old England. 
Immediately after their arrival at Boston, this famous puritan 
divine was chosen colleague to Mr John Wilson, minister of 
that place; and his labours, both as a preacher and politician, 
were of unspeakable advantage to the town. It was greatly 
owing to his wisdom and influence that in a few years Boston 
became the capital of tlie whole province. The civil and eccle¬ 
siastical constitutions, prior to his arrival, were both lamentably 
out of order, ill-digested, and indistinct; but by his vigorous and 
judicious efiorts, order and arrangement were soon introduced 
into every department, and harmony and prosperity were the 
happy consequence of his labours. About 1642, when the epis- 
iiCopal power in England began to decline, several of the leading 
Imcmbers of both houses of parliament earnestly pressed him to 
'Return to his native country; but considering the peace, liberty, 

^ and safety he enjoyed in his retreat, as well as the field of ac¬ 
tion and usefulness in which he was engaged, he was unwilling 
again to venture his shattered bark on the tempestuous ocean, 
and so remained at Boston till his death. 

About this time numerous Antinomian tenets be^n to be 
propagated in Ne%v England, especially at Boston, which raised 
a dreadful confusion amongst the people. Mrs Hutchinson, and 
Mr Wheelwright her brother, were at the head of this party; 
and some of our historians do not hesitate to aflirm, that Mr 
Cotton himself had drunk in some of their wild fancies; others 
deny the charge, and endeavour to prove the whole a ma¬ 
licious slander to blacken his reputation. It is agreed by all 
of them, howevOT, that, in 16^6, at the synod of Cambridge, he 
openly declared against aH these opinions, as being some of 
them blasphemous, some heretical, some erroneous, and all of 
them incongruous. At this synod, Mr Cotton, Mr Richard 
Mather, and Mr l^lph Partridge, were each of them appointed 
to draw up a form of church government, with the view of 
drawing up one from the whole at the next meeting of synod; 
which was done acoordingly. 

1.5 ‘3d 
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This loai'ned divine, though removed to New England, still 
maintained a correspondence with many persons of distinction 
in his native country, and amongst the rest with Cromwell, the 
protector; one of whose letters, written with his own hand, 
dated October 2d, 1652, is here inserted verbatim, for the sa¬ 
tisfaction of the inquisitive reader. Addressed thus: To my 
esteemed friend Mr Cotton, pastor of the church at Boston in 
New England. 

“ Worthy sir, and my Christian friend, 

I received yours a few days since. It was welcome to 
me, because signed by you, whome I love and honour in the 
Lord; but more to see some of the same grounds of our actinges 
stirringe in you, that liave in us to quiet us to our workc, and 
support us therein, wliicli hath had greatest difiicultye in our 
engagement in Scotland, by reason wee liave had to do with 
some whoe were (I verily thinke) godly; but, through weak- 
nesse and the subtiltye of satan, involved in interests against 
the Lord and his i>cople. With what tendernesse wee have pro¬ 
ceeded with such, and that in synceritye, our papers (which I 
suppose you have seeu) will in part manifest, and 1 give you 
some comfortable assurance off. The Lord hath marvellously 
appeared even against them; and now againe, when all the 
power was devolved into the Scottish kinge and malignant par- 
tye, they invadingc England, the Lord rayiied upon them such' 
snares, as the inclosed will shew, only the narrative is short in 
this, that of their whole armie, when the narrative was framed^'' 
not five of their whole armie returned. Surely, sir, the Lord 
is greatly to be feared as to be praised. Wee need your prayers 
in this as much as ever; how shall wo behave ourselves after 
such mercyes ? What is the Lord a doeingc ^ What prophe¬ 
sies are now fulhllinge? Who is a God like ours? To know 
his will, to doe his will, arc both of him. 

I tooke this libertye from busiiiesse to salute thus in a 
word : truly I am ready to serve you, and the rest of our breth¬ 
ren, and the churches with you. 1 am a poor weakc creature, 
and not worthye of the name of a wormc; yett accepted to serve 
the Lord and bis people. Indeed, my dear friend, between you 
and me, you knowe not me; my weaknesses, my inordinate 
passions, my unskillfullnesse, and every way unfitnesse to my 
worke; yett the Lord, who will have mercye on whome lie will, 
does as you see. Pray for me. Salute all Christian friendes, 
though unknown. 

** I rest your affectionate friend to serve you, 

“ O. Cromwell.” ' 

Mr Cotton was a laborious student, twelve hours be consi¬ 
dered to be a scholar’s day. lie lived under a conviction, that 
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tile servant of CJhrist ought not to be slothful, but fervent in 
spirit, and diligent in serving the Lord; and bis resolution was 
rather to wear out than nisi end. His literary talents were 
great. He could converse with ease and fluency in the Hebrew 
language. His pulpit oratory was delivered with so much 
judgment and gravity, that it struck his hearers with admira¬ 
tion ; and, at the same time, so plain, that the weakest capacity 
might easily comprehend him. He was remarkable for practi¬ 
cal religion and Christian benevolence, and his whole life was 
one continued course of piety and charity. He was blest with 
an uncommon share of humility, modesty, and good nature: 
and though often insulted by angry men, showed no resent¬ 
ment. A conceited ignorant man one time followed him home 
from church, and told him, that his preaching was become dark 
and flat. To whom he replied, “ brother; but let me have 
the help of your prayers that they may be otherwise.” At 
another time he was insulted on the street by an impudent fel¬ 
low, who called him an old fool. “ You are right (he replied), 
1 confess 1 am so. May the Lord make thee and me both wiser 
than we arc, even wise unto salvation.” At the request of a 
friend, Mr Cotton wrote his thoughts on the doctrine of re¬ 
probation, s^ainst the objections of the Arminians. The ma¬ 
nuscript fell into the hands of Dr. Twisse, who published a re¬ 
futation of it. Mr Cotton, not a little surprised at his being 
' taken so short, thus expressed himself, “ I hope God will give 
^'mc an opportunity to consider the doctor^s labour of love. I bless 
God, who has made me willing to be taught by a much meaner 
disciple than Dr. Twisse, whose scholastic acuteness, solidity of 
judgment, and dexterity of ai^ument, all orthodox divines so 
highly honour, and before whom Arminians and Jesuits fall 
down in silence. God forbid that I should sliut mine eyes 
against any light derived from such a man, only 1 desire not to 
be condemned as a pelagian or an Arminian before 1 be heard.” 

Mr Cotton’s last illness was short. Having taken leave of 
his beloved study, he said to Mrs Cotton, 1 shall enter that 
room no more.” He was desirous to depart from a world 
where all wsis fluctuating and uncertain, that^ he might enjoy 
»the company of Christ, and his glorified saints, particularly his 
old friends, Preston, Ames, Hildersham, Dod, and others, who 
had been peculiarly dear to him while living. Having set his 
house in order, and taken a solemn leave of the magistrates and 
ministers of the colony, who visited him in his sickness, be 
died, December 23d, 1652, aged sixty-seven years. His re-, 
mains were interred wdth much funeral solemnity, and great 
lamentatioiif He has been denominated an universal scholai*, 
and a living system of the liberal arts. He was a consummate 
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liDgukt, and a profound theologian. Fuller has hoftoured'him 
with a> place among the learned writers and fellows of l^xumuel 
celh^Sy Ciunbridge. Dr. Cotton Mather^ the pious histc^iaiiy 
was nW grand-son. 

• His works are, 1. The Way of Life.—«-2. Doubts of Predes¬ 
tination.—3, Exposition of Ecclesiastes and Canticle8.--4. The 
Way of the Congregational Churches Cleared.—5. Commentai'y 
on the first Epistle of John.—6. Milk for Babes.— 7. A Trea¬ 
tise on the New Covenant.—8. Various Sermons.—9. Answer 
to Mr Ball about Forms of Prayer,—10. The Grounds and 
Ends of Infant Baptism.—11. A Discourse upon Singing 
Psalms.—12. An Abstract of the Laws in Christ’s Kingdom 
for Civil Government.—13. On the Holiness of Church Mem¬ 
bers.—14. Discourse on Tilings Indifferent.—15. The Keys of 
the Kingdom of Heaven.—16. Answer to Mr Cawdry.—17, 
The Bloody Tenet Washed and made White in the Blood of 
the Lamb.—18. Copy of a IjCtter of Mr Cotton’s, of Boston in 
New England, sent in answer to certain objections made against 
their discipline and order there, directed to a friend in Old 
England. 


JOHN LATHROP. 

This excellent man was minister of Egerton in Kent; but 
dissatisfied with his episcopal ordination, he renounced it, and 
was chosen pastor to the Independent congregation under the ^ 
care of Mr Henry Jacob in London. On file departure of Mr ‘ 
Jacob for America, this little society, which had hitherto as¬ 
sembled in private, moving about from place to place to escape 
the observation of the bishop’s spies, began to take courage, and 
meet more openly. In a short time, however, Tomlinson, the 
bishop’s pursuivant, discovered them met in the house of Mr 
Humphrey Damet, a brewer’s clerk in Blackfriars, where 
forty-two of them were apprehended, and eighteen only made 
their escape. This took place on the 29th April 1632. Of 
those who were thus apprehended, some were confined in tiie 
Fleet, others in the new prison, and the reminder in the Gate- • 
house, where they were held in durance about two years, when, 
with the exception of Mr Lathrop^ they were all a^itted to 
bail. During the time tliat Mr Lathrop continued prisoner^ his 
wife foil sick and died; and Laud, contrary to his usual method 
udth the pnritans, particularly with the Independents, permitted 
him to visit her, and pray with her, before she breathed her 
last; having done, he immediately returned to prison. 

At leugprhe petitioned the king, and, at the same time, his 
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numerous family of cbildren laid their deplorable case, in a 
humble {Mitition, at the feet of archbishop Laud, who, under¬ 
standing, it is thought, that the king was inclined to favour the 
father, condescended to grant their request. Accordingly Mr 
Laihrop was released, and set off for New England with his> fa¬ 
mily, and about thirty of his congregation. 

Daring the time of Mr Lathrop’s imprisonment, he met with 
some trouble from his congregation. Some persons, entertain¬ 
ing doubts concerning the validity of baptism as administered 
by their own pastor, one of them carried his child to the parish 
church and had it rcbaptized. This gave such offence to some 
of the congregation, tliat the matter was discussed at a general 
meeting of the society, and negatived by a majority of the mem¬ 
bers; but that no declaration should be made iit the present 
time, whether or not the parish churches were true churches. 
This decision, however, was displeasing to a number of the 
most rigid amongst them, who demanded their dismission; and 
uniting with others who were dissatisfied about the lawfulness 
of infant baptism, formed themselves into a new society; which 
appears to have been the first baptist congregation in England. 
This separation took place in 1633, and the new society made 
choice of Mr Spilsbury for their pastor. The remainder of Mr 
Lathrop’s congregation renewed their covenant on this occasion, 
“ To walk together in the ways of God, and forsake all false 
ways, so far as he had already made, or should afterward 
mane his will known to them;” and so faithful were they to 
, their vows, that scarcely an insumce occurred of any individual 
'^Ibparting from the church, even under the severest persecu- 
nons. 

After landing in New England, Mr Lathrop u^s chosen first 
pastor of the church at Scituate, where he remiiined for some 
time, distributing amongst them the bread of life. But a part 
of his flock removing to Barnstaple, he removed with them, 
where he continued tlieir pastor till the day of his death; which 
took place November 8th, 1653. 

He was a man of a pious and happy spirit, ever studious of 
peace; for which he was ready to sacrifice almost any thing but 
the truth. He was a lively preachei*, willing to spend and be 
spent for the glory of the Redeemer, and the salvation of sin¬ 
ful Mr Prince, in compiling his chronological lustory of 

New made use of a manuscript re^ster, wiitten by 

Mr Lathrop, and containing an account of Scituate and 
Barnstaple, in both of which places he had been the first 
minister. 
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SAMUEL CROOK, B. D. 

This pious and learned divine was born at Great Walding- 
field in Essex, Janu&ry 17th, 1574. lie was educated in Pem- 
broke-hall, Cambridge, and afterwards chosen fellow of Ema’ 
nuel college. His father was the learned and laborious Dr. 
Crook, preacher to the hoiiour^le society of Gray’s inn, and 
descended from an ancient family. Mr Crook was held in great 
estimation in the university on account of his brilliant talents, 
and the uncommon progress he made in all the branches of use¬ 
ful and polite learning, lie was chosen reader of rhetoric and 
philosophy in the public scliools, and filled these offices with 
honour and applause. While at Cambridge, he was a hearer of 
Mr Perkins, and a gi'eat admirer of that excellent divine. Mr 
Crook preached first for some short time' at Caxton, near Cam¬ 
bridge; and, in 1692, was invited to Wrington in Somerset¬ 
shire, as pastor of that church; which he accepted. 

Upon his settlement at Wrington, Mr Crook was indefatig¬ 
able in his ministerial labours, and succeeded much beyond his 
expectations. He preached regularly three times every week, 
or oftencr, as occasion required, and that during his whole life, 
with a conversation corresponding with his labours and the doc¬ 
trines lie inculcated; so that the affections of his people increas¬ 
ed towards him to the end of his days. In his preparations for 
the ministry, Mr Crook had laid in a large stock of useful 
knowledge, and now he began to lay it out in the service of 
Christ and his church with an unsparing hand. Determine4 
not to serve the Lord with tliat which cost liim nothing, his 
pulpit preparations were always made with the most critical 
attention. His sermons were grave, judicious, and appropriate, 
and his applications were carried to the hearts of his hecirers 
by a powerful and pleasing eloquence. His motto was, “ I am 
willing to spend and be spent in the service of the gospel.” 
During a time of sickness, the physician told him, he might live 
longer if he would preach less. “ Alas! (said he) if I may not 
preach, I cannot live. Wliat good would my life do me if hin¬ 
dered from prosecuting the very end for which I desire to live ?” 
When labouring under the infirmities of old age, he often 
preached when he could scarcely walk to the house of God, and 
even then his sermons were delivered with his usual vivacity. 
He did not amuse his people with airy speculations, but fed 
them with the substantial provision laid up for the church in 
the sacred repository of the divine word; from which, as a wise 
steward, be drew forth milk for babes, and strong meat for grown 
men. He is said to have been the first, in that part of the 
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country, who brought extempore prayer into use, an exercise 

in which lie greatly excelled. 

He laboured in the Lord’s vineyard, with little interruption, 
something better than forty-seven years, during which period 
he was instrumental in bringing many wandering sinners to 
Christ’s sheep-fold. It is true, the bishop, on one occasion, put 
down his lecture; but it was so ordered by God, that the bishop 
was cast out of his office, and^^the lecture revived. During a 
life of nearly seventy-five years, he had witnessed many 
changes in the church; nor was he witltout a share of the suf¬ 
ferings allotted to the serious worshippers of God in these trou¬ 
blesome times. During the parliamentary war, the rude sol¬ 
diers tyrannizied over him, even in his own house. They fol¬ 
lowed him into bis study with drawn swords, swearing they 
would put him to instant death for not joining them in their 
bloody cause. The Lord, however, delivered him from all these 
enemies. 

During his last sickness, Mr Crook solemnly protested, that 
the doctrines he had taught were the truths of God; and that'in 
these doctrines consisted all his salvation and all his desire. 
He received the notice of his approaching death not only with 
composure, but with cheerfulness; and having no prospect of 
labouring any more in the church of Christ, he requested his 
friends not to pray for the continuance of his life, but for the 
spirit of faith, patience, and repentance, and for that joy and 
peace in believing which the Holy Spirit vouchsafes to the 
heirs of the heavenly inheritance. Lord (said he), cast me 
dfown as low as hell in repentance and humiliation; but O raise 
me to heaven in faith, love, and joy in thy salvation.” The 
Tuesday before he died, he said, “ This day week is the day on 
which we used to remember the nativity of Christ, and on this 
day I have preached Christ crucified. I shall hardly live to see 
it again; but my consolation is, that for me, even ibr me, was 
this child born, and to me was this Son given.” He died, De¬ 
cember 25th, 1649, in the seventy-fifth year of his age. Mr 
Clark says, “ lie was a person of quick apprehension, a lively 
imagination, a profound judgment, an excellent memory, and 
possessed of great learning and piety. He was grave without 
being austere, courteous and pleasant, without cither levity or 
hypocrisy, and charitable almost to a fault.” Fuller has placed 
him on the list of the learned writers of Emanuel college, Cam¬ 
bridge. 

His works are, 1. Three Sermons.—2. Death Subdued.—3- 
The Guide to True Blessedness.—4. Divine Characters. 
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This venerable divine vras born at Branaley, in the 
of Leeds, in Yorkshire, and had his education at Cambridge, 
where he took his degrees in arts. He was presented, both by 
the king and Sir Hdward Stanhope, to the rectory of Edling- 
ton in hie native county. He jvas at first a conformist, hut 
afterwards found res^ons for altering his opinion witii respect 
to the forms of the established church; from which be became 
so much alienated, that he called the surplice the whore^s smock. 
But having espoused the sentiments of the puritans, and not 
being ashamed publicly to avow them, he could find no rest in 
bis native country. A cruel persecution having overspread the 
land, Mr Saxton retired from the storm, and sought a place of 
liberty and security in New England, where he surived in the 
year 1640. There we find his name, as minister of Scituate, 
classed amongst the first of those persecuted puritans, who, by 
their godly ministry, illuminated tlic dark regions of North 
•America. In this situation Mr Saxton continued for some 
time; but the unsettled condition of the colony, together with 
some unpleasant contentions in the plantation where lie lived, 
■were the causes of his removal, first to Boston, and afterwards, 
when advanced in years, to England. On his return from Bos¬ 
ton, the ship was overtaken with a storm, so dreadful, that 
even the mariners gave all over for lost; and those whom nothing 
could induce to call on the name of the Lord before, came 
trembling to Mr Saxton, in all the agony of despair, whom 
they found with his arms stretched out to heaven, calling 
out, “ Who are now ready to start for heaven ? Who are bound 
for the haven of eternal rest But when at their wits end, 
the storm was changed into a calm, and they arrived safely at 
the desired port. On his arrival in England, he had the ofier 
of a considerable living in Kent; which he rejected, choosing 
rather to accept the Vicarage of Leeds in his own county; 
where he was inducted in 1646, and held till his death, 
in April 1651. He was a venerable, pious, and learned 
divine; but was in the habit of using many homely expres¬ 
sions, which often created a smile, and, on one occasion, 
a do'wnright burst of laughter in a country churdi. His 
text was, Job 11, 12, <‘For v-ain man would be wise, though 
bom like a wild ass’ colt.” Observing the irreverence of 
the people, he told them he would make them f^ry before ho 
had done; and was as good as his word; for when he came to 
the application of his sermon, the aged minister, for whom ho 
preaching, speaking of this circumstance, says, “That ho 
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had nevet seen the like before in that church, for the greater 
TOTt of the congregation were bathed in tears.” He also gives 
Mr Saxton the character of a very studious and learned man, 
and a great Hebrician, who constantly carried his Hebrew biblo 
into the pulpit with him. There is a book under his name, en¬ 
titled, Christmas Cheer, or Profitable Notes of two Sermons, 
preached on the 25th December, being commonly (how rightly 
let others judge) called clmstmas day, and on tlie day follow¬ 
ing, commonly called St. Stephen’s day. 


HICHARD BLACKERBV. 

This eminently pious and learned divine was born at Wpi*- 
lington in Suffolk, in 1574. He had his education at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he remained nine years, and made 
amazing proficiency in all brancheus of useful learning. Here 
he sat under the ministry of that eminent servant of Christ, Mr 
Perkins, whose sermons were the means of effectually convert¬ 
ing him to the faith of the gospel. For several years he labour¬ 
ed under the most painful apprehensions as to the state of his 
soul,* and while groaning under these convictions, in a state ap¬ 
proaching to melancholy, his father, unconscious of the cause of 
his dejection, called him home, in hopes that a change of air 
might restore his health; but the change had no effect. Some 
time after this he found peace with God, and comfort in his 
own soul, which never after forsook him till his last liour. 
Upon leaving the university, he became domestic cliaplain to 
Sir Thomas Jermin of Rushbrook in Suffolk, and afterwards to 
Sir Edward Lukenor of Denham, in the same county. In this 
situation he remained till he married the daughter of Mr Timo¬ 
thy Oldham, minister of Denham. Mr Blackerby, after hav¬ 
ing remained with his father-in-law the matter of two years, 
had a call to preach at Fcltwcll in Norfolk, where he remained 
but a short time, being obliged, on account of his non-conformi¬ 
ty, to remove to Aslidon in Essex, where, fo5^ twenty-three 
years, he was employed in the education of youth. Some of 
Mr Blackerby’s scholars became men of considerable celebrity. 
Dr. Bernard, whom he recommended to arebbishop Usher, and 
afte^ards became bis chaplain, was one of them. On account 
of bis non-conformity, though lie could not, with a good con¬ 
science, accept of any pastoral charge, be always continued to 
preach and exhort wherever he could find an opportunity; and 
daring the last ten years of the above period, he preached - 
gularly at Henningham in Essex, w Stoke, or Hundon in Suf¬ 
folk. Thus Mr Blackerby, when persecuted in one place, re- 
15 . 3 k 
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tired to finother; by which means, though lining ho hard and 
tronhlesoiDe times, he was seldom kept silent for any connder- 
ahle time. His method of preaeliing consisted chiefly in open¬ 
ing the scriptures, from which he made appropriate observa¬ 
tions, concluding with a close and impressive application. He 
bad an uncommon understanding of the original languages; 
studied hard to discover their true meaning and import, and 
had much holy converse with God ^ prayer; and his preaching 
was attended with such a copious outpouring of the Spirit, 
that it is said he became the spiritual father of more than two 
thousand persons. The word of God, dropping from his lips, 
became the savour of life unto life to them who heard it; or it 
had the effect of hardening and enra^ng them, both against the 
preaching and the p'eaeher. At Hundon he met with power¬ 
ful opposition from many of the principal inhabitants, who, 
uniting together against him, procured his 'suspension; but it is 
said that the judgments of God pursued them, so that they 
were blasted in their estates, some reduced to paupers, and all 
of them, with one exception, died miserable deaths. The Sab¬ 
bath after his suspension, one of these men, boasting in the 
church-yard, that now they had got Blackerby out of the pul¬ 
pit, a woman, standing by, replied, ** Blackerby will preach in 
Hundon pulpit wh«m you will be roaring in hell;” and it was 
observed, that the very Sabbath after this man was buried, Mr 
Blackerby, having obtained his liberty, preached on that day in 
Hundon pulpit. 

After the persecuting prelates were stript of their oppressive 
and tyrannical power, and conformity was no longer required 
to their superstitious ceremonies, Mr Blackerby was chosen 
pastor of Great Thnrlow in Suffolk, where he continued the 
remainder of his days, labouring, with zeal and faithfulness, to 
promote the glory of God, and the best interests of men. He 
was taken ill in the pulpit, and continued in a weak state for 
sia weeks, though he kept his bed only for two days, when he 
died, in 1648, aged seventy-four years. 

Mr Blackerby was a man of exemplary character, as appears 
from the account given us by Mr Clark. Daring his long 
life (says this author) he never seemed to lose a moment in idle¬ 
ness; Imt, like a wise man, occupied his leisure hours in pre* 
parung and providing for a state of immortality, lie rose &rly 
both in winter and summer, and spent the whole day in read¬ 
ing, meditation, and qnrayer, or in the instruction of others. 
He was ever conscientious in the discharge of the duties of fa- 
niiiy reUgiom He Instructed his pupils daily in tiie knowle%e 
of re]%loii and the praoticG of piety, as well as in useful leam- 
in^ and walked bmore them in love, holiness, and j^opriety of 
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coadoct and oonverBation. Young stud^ts from the univeiml^ 
pot tbemselYes tinder his tuition, that thev might be farther 
prepared for the work of the ministry, to whom he taught He¬ 
brew, explained the sOriptures, read lectures on dirinity, and 
gave instruetions relative to learning, doctrine, moral conduct, 
and ministerial duty.’* 

He was R strict observer of the Sabbath, and particularly 
careful to recommend the Q|^rvance of that Wy day to others. 
Being once invited to preach at Linton in Cambridgeshire, 
where a fair was kept on the Lord’s day, he so effectually con¬ 
vinced the inhabitants of the sin and shamefulness of the prac¬ 
tice, that, it is said, the fair was ever after kept on another day 
of the week. This holy man was crucified to the world, and 
the world was crucified to him; and though no man had a more 
tender regard for his relations and friends, the loss of them 
never discomposed his mind, nor interrupted his communion 
with God. The love of the ereature could never draw his heart 
Rud affections away from the Creator. He had often, before 
bis death, declared, that for more than forty years he never had 
a single doubt of his salvation. He was accounted the best He-' 
brew scholar in Cambridge; and Granger accounts him perfectly 
ekilled^ in the learned languages. 


JOHN JANEWAY. 

This very extraordinary individual was born at Lilloy in 
Hertford, October 27th, 1633. He had the early part of his 
education at Paul’s school, London, under the care of Mr 
Langley, where he made great pri^ess in Latin, Greek, He¬ 
brew, mathematics, and astronomy. He was afterwards sent 
,Co Eton college, where he was accounted the glory of the 
school, and the wonder of the age. At seventeen he entered 
King’s college, Cambridge, where the electors contended for the 
patronage of so promising a youth. Here he afterwards be¬ 
came fellow. , 

In addition to his astonishing proficiency in literature, he 
possessed many other endearing qualifications* He was candid 
and agreeable, courteous and ever obliging, without the least 
appearance of vanity^ His great learning was attended with 
great modesty and prudence, and such a command of his pas¬ 
sions, as preserved him from the follies and the vices of youth; but 
still he li^ no relish for religion. The coneems of an eternal 
world, as yet, gave him no uneasiness. But God, who had 
chosen him to shine like the morning star in his church, in the 
good pleasure of his goodness, wroii^t in his soul the work of 
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faith with powei’) and Mr Baxter's Saints' Everlasting Rest waa 
the principal mean of his conversion to God. This important 
change in his life and character was soon made manifest to all. 
His time and talents were now less employed in the contempla¬ 
tion of the stiurs, the rectitude and rapidity of their motions, 
and all the glory of their arrangement, seeing the day star from 
on high had visited his benighted soul, and the Sun of 
Righteousness had arisen upon him with healing under hie 
wings. His great concern now was to learn the will of God, in 
his word, and to please and enjoy him for ever. For this he 
laboured, with indefatigable pains and industry, in studying the 
scriptures, which are able to make men wise unto salvation. 
He began to pity those who were curious in their inquiries 
after almost every thing but Christ; and though ho accounted 
human learning exceedingly profitable, and even praise-worthy, 
when wisely conducted, yet, when fixfed on any thing shoi t of 
Christ and him crucified, lie accounted it all but loss; and 
when not employed for his glory, a sword put into the hand of 
a madman, wherewith to destroy himself and all tliat came in 
his way. 

In this state of mind, he was exceedingly concerned how he 
might express his gratitude to God, who had called him from 
darkness into his marvellous light; and for this purpose, opened 
a correspondence with his relations, his friends, and many of 
his acquaintances, to whom he addressed many letters on divine 
subjects, so judiciously written, that they seemed more like the 
productions of age and long Christian experience, than that of a 
youth. He could not help announcing to others what he him¬ 
self had seen and heard, fblt and experienced, of the grace and 
condescending goodness of God. To exalt the glory of his dear 
Redeemer, and persuade perishing sinners to shelter themselves 
from the wrath to come, under the immaculate covering of his, 
righteousness and atoning sacrifice, was the great object of his 
solicitude. But the gravity of his manner, the striking majesty 
and pathos of his expressions, the vehemence of his expostula¬ 
tions, and the pressing power of his applications, can only be 
seen in his own language. 

Before he had reached the age of nineteen, in writing to his 
father, who was in great distress of mind, he thus addressed 
him: The causes of your despondency, and the dejection and 

melancholy that overshadows your soul, give me leave to 
guess. The first, 1 think, arises from your refiecting on your 
entering on the work of the ministry, without that reverence of 
God, love to Christ, and oommssion for the souls of perishing 
men, which we requisite in all who undertake this holy office, 
ft may be there was also a greater regard to your living in the 
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world, than yout living to Ood and the spiritual interest of his 
people. Bo it thus, bo it better or worse, the remedy is still the 
same. These reflections have in them a heart-corroding power 
when felt unaccompanied by the light of pardoning grace. But 
bad thoughts and continual sorrow keep the wound open too 
long, and are not therefore available in removing the disease. 
Wounds indeed must be opened in order to be cleansed, they 
must be opened, that their filth may be discovered; bnt no 
sooner has the balm of Gilead been applied, than they ought to 
be bound up, that the balsam may have its undisturbed efficacy 
and operation in removing tlie symptoms, and closing up the 
wound. 

“ A second cause of your heaviness may arise from a sense of 
the untoward disposition, and uniinproving state of the people 
committed to your care; and, indeed, who can help mourning 
over a people who have no pity, no charity or compassion for 
themselves ? I have often wrestled with God that lie might 
guide* your steps in the way of duty concerning them, which I 
am persuaded is also your humble request at the throne of mer¬ 
cy. Now, after seriously examining your own heart as to the 
necessary steps to be taken, wliatevcr your conscience points 
out as the present duty, that do; and having done so, leave the 
result to Giod, who worketli in us both to will and also to per¬ 
form. 

** You may perhaps have, besides these, some uneasy thoughts 
respecting your family when you arc gone; hut let faith and 
former experience teach you to drive away all such thoughts. 
Our good God is the father of the fatherless, and the widow’s 
strength and support. Your constitution and solitary habits 
may likewise contribute to your present melancholy; but there 
is a duty, which, if properly performed, will remove them all, 
and that is, heavenly meditation, and the contemplation of the 
glory yet to be revealed. Would we walk with God in this 
duty but one hour in the day, what a powerful influence it 
would have on the whole day ! and were it duly performed dur¬ 
ing the whole life, the happy and comfortable consci'quenccs are 
not to be calculated. I knew the nature and utility of this duty 
in some measure before; but Mr Baxter’s Saints’ Everlasting 
Rest has given it a more deep and lasting impression on my 
heart, for which I have great cause ever to bless God. It is a 
bitter sweet; bitter to corrupt nature, but sweet and ravishing 
to the regenerated part. I entreat you, therefore, yea, charge 

{ rou, with all humility and tender affection, that you spare at 
east half-au-hour for God every day, in the delightful exercise 
of heavenly contemplation, in this most precious soul-reviving, 
soul-ravishing, soul-perfecting duty. Take this from your dear 
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ficisiid) as spok^ in reverence) ^thfulnesS) nadi filial affeo 
^n/* * 

Having arrived at the age of twenty years, he becmne fellow 

his collie, and wrote many letters to his brothers, accom» 
nanied with his earnest prayers and tears for their spirittm 
Mnefit, who, together with many of his acquaintances, will 
have cause to bless God for ever that they received his rious 
instructions. He spoke vto them idl in the language of the 
apostle, << Brethren, My heart’s desire and prayer to God for 
you is, that ye may be saved. Distance of place, says he, can¬ 
not dissolve the natural bond by which we are one blood; 
neither can it cool our affections for one another, where true 
love exists in the heart. I can only say for myself, that 1 feel 
the power of this amiable affection better than I can express it. 
But love felt, and not expressed, loses much of its use and in¬ 
fluence inipur own lives and the lives oi olbers. I am there¬ 
fore anxious to make my love and r^;ard lor you all manifest 
in the best way 1 can. Let us look on one another, not only as 
brethren by blood, but also as being members of the same b^y, 
whereof Christ is the head; and happy, thrice happy, will that 
day be, when Christ shall discover this union. Let this there¬ 
fore be the object of our greatest regard, of our strongest 
sires, of our unceasing endeavours, to meet together in Chri^V 
for if we be in Christ, and Christ in us, then shall we be 
in each other. 

<‘You cannot complain of the want of instruction. God 
hath not been to us as the dry and barren vrildemess; he has 
given us line upon line, and precept upon precept; be bath 
planted us by the rivers of water; and though the Lord alone 
giveth the increase, we are not to stand by and do nothing. 
The ground must be cultivated if we look for an abundant har¬ 
vest; our corruptions must be overcome, and all our spiritual 
enemies discomfited, before we receive the crown. These are 
objects worthy of our best efforts, and our most exdlted ambi¬ 
tion. Seek them by earnest prayer and daily meditation. 
Keep your hearts always in a praying frame. These are not 
only necessary duties, but privileges, unspeakable privileges. 
If you can say nothing, oh ! lay yonrselves in the dust before 
the Lord. You will find more sweetnoE^, more internal plea¬ 
sure and satisfaction, in one glimpse of the love of Gh>d, than 
all tlte empty glories and grandeur of the world could ever com¬ 
municate. O try the experiment! O taste, taste and 
be satisfied how good our God is! Say unto God, let me. be 
any., thing in tliis world, but let me have Christ in me the hope 
of eteiti^ glury; and wrestle with him in prayer till he has in 
some measure satisfied your longii^ soul with his goodness. 
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Oh I iny brotfaersi liow my heart worla, how my bowels yearn 
towards you 1 O that ye but knew with wliat affection I now 
write yoo» and with what prayers and tears these lines have 
been mingled. The Lord send these things hmne to your 
hearts, and give you grace to consider and apply them to your¬ 
selves. 

Give me leave, my dear brothers, to deal plainly with you; 
1 love you so well, that 1 ^nnot endure the thought of your 
souls hmng lost. Know, th^, that there is such a thing as tho 
new birth; and that except a man be bom again, he cannot en¬ 
ter into the kingdom of heaven. This new birth begins in a 
sense of sin, and proceeds with a soriowing for sin, and with a 
resolution to strive against it; and at last with a hatred, an ir¬ 
reconcilable hatred of sin, and a love of holiness, without which 
no man can see the Lord. Without this there can be no salva¬ 
tion. May the Lord deliver us from a secure hcai;t, crying, 
peace, peace, while there is no peace; for unless we arc brought 
to relinquish our own righteousness, as well as our sins, there 
is no hope of our salvation. We must see our absolute need of 
Christ, and give ourselves up to him, to be covered by his 
righteousness, atoned by his blood, and governed by his law. 
^J^n our faith and repentance vre arc justified, and the spirit 
l^l^hrist, dwelling in us, subdues our corruptions, and invigo- 
ll^^the new man; so that we are enabled to make progress in 
a life of true holiness. 

is unworthy of a Christian not to act for Christ in the 
face of every opposition. Be not ashamed of Christ, nor the 
doctrines of his word, nor afraid of the frowns of a wicked 
world; but be careful always to keep a conscience void of of¬ 
fence, and by no means yield to any known sin. Read the 
scriptures daily; these are they that testify of Christ and his 
salvation; and, O pray, pray vrithout ceasing; and my greatest 
desire on earth is, that you may be all found in Christ, not hav¬ 
ing your own righteousness.” 

Mr Janeway was a man of prayer, and some times so tran¬ 
sported iji that devout exercise, that he scarcely knew whether 
he was in or out of the body. His conversation was in heaven, 
and the consolations of his soul, when engaged in this duty, 
were such* that he frequently found it difficult to leave off; and, 
by a happy experience, he could subscribe to the declaration of 
the wise man, That wisdom’s ways are pleasantness, and all 
her paths me peace.” Like Jacob, when engaged in this holy 
exercise, he wrestled with God for the blessing, and was ever 
unwilling to rise from his knees without some gracious mani- 
featadon of his love and fevour. And his requests were heard, 
and often remarkably answered, as iqipears in the following 
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ituitanod: Hts when on his death-bed, was deeply ex* 

eteified with doubts and apprehensions as to the state of his 
soul; and in this perplexity of mind, disclosed his heart to^ his 
son, saying, ** O son, the passing of an immortal spirit into 
eternity is a momentous concern. Dying is a most solemn 
business, oh ! a fearful business, for one who has not his pardon 
sealed, and his evidence clear for heaven. I am under no small 
apprehension respecting my own state for another world. O 
that God would clear up his love, that I might be enabled, with 
cheerful composure of spirit, to say, 1 can die, I can look death, 
with all his terrors, in the face, and venture on an invisible 
eternity with well-grounded peace and comfort of soul.” Mr 
Janeway, observing the desponding spirit of bis dear father, re¬ 
tired to wrestle with God in prayer, that he would lift upon 
him the light of his countenance, restore him the joy of his sal¬ 
vation, and the comfortable assurance Cf the love and pardon¬ 


ing mercy of his God and Saviour. On returning to the bed¬ 
side of his dying father, he asked bpw; he did; but for some 
time received no answer, his father being unable to speak, 
though he wept exceedingly. Recovering himself at last, he 
burst out in these expressions: “O son, now he is come, now 
he is come, blessed be God he is come, and now 1 can die. 

Spirit of God hath witnessed with my spirit that I am one 
children; and now I can look up to God as my Father, 
Christ as my Redeemer. My heart is full of consolation, ’ wlp 
brim full, I can hold no more. Now 1 now I know what ^ 


meant by the peace of God that passeth all understanding. Bless 
the Lord, O my soul, and all that is within me magnify his 
holy name, who hath forgiven all mine iniquities, and sealed my 
pardon. Blessed be God, 1 can now die, and my desire is to 
depart and be with Christ. Now, O Lord, let thy servant de¬ 
part in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation. When I 
walk through the vale and shadow of death I will fear no evil, 
for thou art with me. When one is dying, O how pleasant and 
tran8]>orting it is to behold the smiling countenance of his Re¬ 
deemer. How refreshing the consideration, that when heart 
and desh, and all sublimary things fail, to have God for the 
strength of our heart, and our portion for ever.” In this hap¬ 
py frame of spirit the old man departed this shifting scene of 
showers and sunshine. 


Upon the death of his father, Mr Janeway endeavoured to 
fill his place in the family, by the tender and afiectionate care 
he took of his mother, his sbters and brothers; and his pious 
example, his wise instructions, and prudent conduct, had a 
powerful and pleasing effect on the whole family. The elder, 
as well as the younger branches, loved, reverenced, and obeyed 
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him; so that he wa» the comfort of hie widowed mother, and 
the guardian, ioatructor, and patt^em of imitation to his 
brethren. But some time after this, neinrning to King’s col¬ 
lie, he was inyited to become domestic chaplain in the family 
of Dr. Cox, where he fully realized the expectations of his em¬ 
ployer. His deportment was so courteous and obliging, and 
his conversation so pleasing and instructive, that he g^ned the 
affection, and even the admiration, of all. But ill health obliged 
him to relinquish this agreeable situation, and retire to his 
mother’s house, in hopes that the change of air would remove 
his complaint. While residing at his mother’s, he fell into a 
weak and languishing state; and finding the malady daily gain¬ 
ing ground, “ My days are numbered (said he), and here let 
me wait with patience for the welcome summons that shall call 
me home to my Father’s house, and the possession of the hea¬ 
venly inheritance, to Christ the Mediator, to the glorious com¬ 
pany of angels an'd redeemed from amongst men. Can any 
thing on earth come m eompctition with objects so transcendent- 
lyg* lorious. O that crown that shall encircle the temples of all 
those who have fought under tlie banner of Christ, when tlio 
God of peace shall have bruised satan under their feet! O 
that rest which remains for the people of God, when their war- 
is ended, their iniquities forgiven them, and when, from 
lH^s region of watching and fighting, of sorrow and suffering, 
Ppey shall return and come to Zion, with songs of triumph over 
^sin and the grave. And, blessed bo God, I can say, with 
all the confidence of faith, they are minfi; mine is tliat crown of 
righteousness; mine is that Sabbath of eternal rest, and that 
song of endless triumph. For I know, that,when this earthly 
tabernacle is dissolved, I have a building of God, a house not 
made with hands, durable as the pillars of heaven, and more 
immoveable than the foundation of the everlasting mountains! 
With prospects so glorious, who would wish to linger and lan¬ 
guish in this vale of tears ? My desire, therefore, is to be dis¬ 
solved and to be with Christ, which is far better.” 

Writing to a friend under perplexing thoughtis concerning 
the stsite of his soul, ho thus addressed him: « Stand still apd 
wonder, behold and admire the love of Christ. Here is an 
ocean of love, cast thyself therein, and thou shalt be eneom- 
passed with the height, the depth, the breadth, and length, of 
his love, and filled with all the fulness of God. What would 
you have more ? God is an all-sufficient portion, and the only 
satisfying portion oS an immortal soul. Hast thou not known, 
hast thou not tasted, that be is not only altf^ether lovely, but 
altogether love ? While 1 write this, my heart burns within me, 
my soul is all on fire, 1 api sick of love. But now, methinks, 1 
15 3 F 
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see you drowned in tears, because you do not feel such power- 
ful workings of love in your soul. Weep on—love, as well as 
grief, has its tears; and tears of sorrow, as well as tears of love, 
are kept in God’s bottle, and marked in his book. . Kuow^ 
therefore, that these tears are just the streams of Christ’s love 
flowing into thy soul, and of thy love flowing out towards 
him." 

Mr Jane way, however, did not always bask in the cheering 
beams of the Sun of Righteousness. Like other saints, he had 
his cloudy as well as his clear and cloudless days. Like the 
apostle, lest he should be exalted above measure, the adversary 
was sufiered to buffet him; but armed with the shield of faith, 
the breastplate of righteousness, and his head covered with the 
helmet of salvation, with the strength of Christ made perfect 
in his weakness, he left the field more than a conqueror. He 
was always afraid of spiritual declension, tioth in himself and 
others, carefully noticing the smallest departure of his heart 
from God, as well as God’s withdrawing the light of his coun¬ 
tenance from him, watching also, with a godly jealousy, over his 
intimate friends and relatives. To one of his brothers he wrote 
thus: You live in a place where strict and close walking with 

God hath few examples, and God’s children are apt to forget 
their first love. Our hearts are prone to carelessness and ne-,) 
gligence on our watch. When conscience is put off with som^^, 
poor excuse, religion withers, and the seeming zealot become ^ 
a Laodicean; and he who once appeared to march with unhalt¬ 
ing pace in the high way of holiness, becomes weary of his 
journey, lags behind, or steps out of the way, and comes to 
nothing. Alas ! it is too common to have a name to live, and 
yet be dead. Read this, and tremble lest it be your own case. 
When we are most asleep, remember our enemy will be most 
awake—Watch therefore. I consider your age, I know where 
you dwell, neither am 1 ignorant of tlie temptations to which 
you are ejrposed, 1 cannot therefore help being jealous over 
you,” 

At the age of twenty-two years, he entered on the sacred 
work of the ministry, tinder a deep impression of the worth of 
immortal souls, and the awful responsibility of his office; but, 
alas! he never preached more than two sermons, from Job xx. 
21. << Acquaint now thyself with him, and be at peace, thereby 
good shall come unto thee;” which he is said to have delivered 
with so much clearness, compassion, power, and majesty, as 
greatly amazed those who heard him. 

During the closing scene of his life, Mr Janeway seemed 
wholly absorpt in the contemplation of Christ, heaven, and 
eUi||p^. He lived as a stranger in the world, as a pilgrim ap- 
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proaching the etid of his journey, and now within sight of,the 
land of promise. His meditations, his discourse, his whole de¬ 
portment, indicated that he was fast ripening for glory. He 
was neyer satisfied but when employed in those exercises which 
brought him nearer to God and the kingdom of heaven; and 
from his own happy experience, he could say to others, ** Come 
hither, and 1 will tell you what God hath done for my soul.” 
In the full possession of all necessary comforts, he longed to bo 
dissolved; and the thoughts of the last judgment sweetened all 
his enjoyments. “Were the day of judgment to come this 
hour (said he), I should be glad with all my heart. Then 
should I hear such thundering, and behold such lightnings, and 
such dreadful convulsions attending the dissolution of nature, 
as no eye hath seen, no heart hath conceived, and which no 
ear of man hath ever heard. Our God, arrayed in all the 
splendour of his divine attributes, appearing in the clouds of 
heaven, and seated on a great white throne, of which justice, 
judgment, and mercy, are the immoveable foundation. The 
graves opening, the dead arising, the world in fiames, and the 
elements of nature melting with the intensity of heat. All or¬ 
der annihilated, the stars of heaven bewildered in tbeir courses, 
and suns and systems blended in one universal mass of ruin 
and disorder. Ah! who can live when God doth this ? Who 
Can hold up his head amid the innumerable company there as- 
/aembled before the universal, the impartial Judge, attended by 
ten thousands of his saints, and surrounded by all the splendour 
of heaven ? Nature shrinks back from the all-important trans¬ 
actions, the august and tremendous ceremonial of this de¬ 
cisive day. Those, and only those, who have fought under the 
banner of Christ, the Captain of salvation, who have built their 
confidence on the Rock of ages, who have endured as seeing 
him who is invisible; while the children of iniquity are afraid, 
and fearfulness hath surprised the hypocrite, they shall look 
up with confidence to their Judge, their Father, and their 
friend. Let the suns of God, therefore, no longer hang down 
their heads. Let them lift up their hearts and ijejoice, for the 
day of tbeir redemption draweth nigh. Meditating on the glory 
and grandeur of this final scene, said he, has often ravished my 
soul, and at this moment affords me more sublime pleasure and 
satisfaction, tlian all that this passing world can possibly 
afford.” 

Mr Janeway at length found he was far gone in a consump¬ 
tion, with a copious spitting of blood, which indicated the ra¬ 
pidity of the disease; but these circumstances gave him no 
alarm, heaven was the port to which be was steering, the har¬ 
bour where he longed to drop his anchor. To him the world 
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had lost all its attractions) his treasures were deposited in hea- 
▼eB), and there his heart and his affecticms were unaltwahly fix¬ 
ed; In the progress of his complaint he was seized with dim¬ 
ness in his eyes, and at last with a total want of sight; and be¬ 
ing in the daily expectation of his departure, he called on his 
mother, to wliom he said, “ Dear mother, I am dyii^; but, I 
beseech you, be not grieved. Through the tender mercies of 
God I am quite above the fear of death; and I have nothing 
that troubles me but the apprehension of your immoderate 
gnef. I go to him whose love is better than life; moderate 
your sorrow, nor affiict yourself as one that has no hope.” 

From this fainting fit, however, the Lord was pleased to re¬ 
lieve him; and for several weeks after, his soul was so devoutly 
in the contemplation o£ the love of Christ, and the 
adorii^ exercises of heaven, that he forgot, in a great measure, 
his pains and indisposition. His faith, love, and joy, exceeding¬ 
ly abounding, he frequently exclaimed, “ O that I could but 
express the joy and sweet satisfaction I find in Christ, you 
would then be constrained, all of you, to make religion the chief 
business of your whole lives. O my dear friends, you little 
know, you little imagine, what Christ is worth to a pooiv un¬ 
worthy and guilty sinner on his death-bed.” 

A friend who visited Mr Janeway, observed that the Lord 
might yet restore him to health and usefulness in his church fora 
long time to come. “ And do you think to please me with this ? 
(said he)—No, my friend, you arc quite mistaken; the world 
has no pleasure in reserve for me. How poor and contemptible 
is it in all its glory ? How unsatisfying are all its enjoyments V 
Hew jn'ecarious are its blessings, and how fallacious are all its 
promises and prospects, when contrasted with that world to 
which I am travelling, and already in sight of, and with the in¬ 
habitants of which I long to associate ? Dear mother, said he, 
I as earnestly request you, as ever 1 requested the throne of 
mercy in your behalf, that you will freely and cheerfully give 
me over to Christ. ’'WHjy that desponding countenance, these 
untimely tears of sorrow ? I only go before you to that haven of 
rest to which you aie directing your course; and can you think 
of detaining me, now that I am going to the complete and eter¬ 
nal possession of a kingdom that cannot he moved ? Would you 
keep me back from my crown ? The arms of my Saviour' are 
ready to embrace me, the angels are in waiting to transport my 
soul to the New Jerusalem and the tree of life. Come, Lord 
Jesus, come quickly. O why are his chariots so long in com¬ 
ing? Wherefore tarry the wheels of his chariots >” As he ex¬ 
perienced the intermissions of these triumphant exultations, he 
cried out, **Whal^ wilt thou, canst thou, thus unworthily 
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slight tills astonishing condescension of thy God ? Hold out, 
fiuth and patience, yet a little longer, and your work is finish¬ 
ed.” One of his brothers having prayed with fiim, his joy be¬ 
came unutterable, he broke out in unbounded strains of heaven¬ 
ly rapture, Stand still, and wonder, O my friends (said he). 
Was there ever a more sensible manifestation of rich and sov- 
reign grace ? Come, look on a dying man, and wonder. Why 
me, Lord ? Why me ? Surely this is a-kin to heaven I Is 
this dying? If so, it is sweet, O it is sweet! Christas arms, his 
love, and the gracious smiles of his countenance, would change 
hell into heaven! O that you could but see and feel what I 
now do! Behold a dying man more cheerful than ever you 
have seen a man in the greatest health and worldly enjoyment. 
O, sirs, worldly pleasures arc poor, pitiful, sorry things,” 

Mr Janeway took his leave of his friends every night, ex¬ 
pecting to see them no more till tlie morning of the resurrec¬ 
tion, exhorting them always to make sure of a comfortable 
meeting in a better world. “ O (said he) help me to praise 
God. Henceforth to et^nity I shall have nothing to do but 
love, praise, and adore my God and Redeemer. I have had my 
soufs desire on eiirth. I know not what I could pray for, 
which I have nut already received. The wants capable of be¬ 
ing supplied in this world have all been furnished me. I want 
only one thing more, and that is, a speedy lift to heaven. 1 ex¬ 
pect no more here, I desire no more, I can hold no more. He 
hath pardoned all my sins, he hath filled me with the joy of his 
salvation, he hath given me grace and glory, and no good thing 
has he withheld from me. All ye raiglity angels, help, O help 
me to praise God. Let every thing that hath being assist me 
in this delightful exercise. Praise is my work now, and will 
be for ever. Hallelujah ! Hallelujah ! Hallelujah !” 

Daring his sickness, he found the xvord of God sweet and 
pleasant to his soul, more particularly the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seven tceiilh chapters tif John’s Gospel, and the 
fifty-fourth chapter of Isaiah, often repeating tjfiese words. 
With great mercy xaill 1 gather thee. A short time before his 
death, he said, I have almost done with conversing among 
men; I shall presently behold Christ himself, who loved me, 
and washed me from my sins in his ow'ii blood. In a few hours 
I shall join the innumerable company of angels, and the spirits 
of just men made jMjrfect, and take part in their triumphant 
song—And who can help rejoicing in all this ?” The day be¬ 
fore his death, his brother James having prayed with him, he 
said, “Dear brother, I thank thee for thy love; 1 know thou 
lovest me; but Christ loves me iiiiiuitely more. Come, brother, 
kiss me before I die.” Having kissed the eluy-cold lips of the 
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dying man, he said, ** I go before tliec to glory, and 1 hope thou 
wilt follow me^ in due time, to that land of quietness and as¬ 
surance ibr ever.’’ A few hours before his departure, he called 
together his mother, sisters, and brethren, to give them his last 
admonitions, and pray with them before he departed. His af¬ 
fectionate mother being first called, he thanked her for her love 
and tender concern for him, and desired her to labour to have 
Christ formed in the hearts of her children, that they might 
all meet together with joy at last in heaven. He prayed that 
his elder brother might be wholly taken up with Christ and the 
salvation of men; that ho might be holy in bis life, and success¬ 
ful in his ministry, and hold fast, that no man take from him 
his crown. For his brother Andrew, living in London, he 
prayed, <^That God would deliver him from the sins of the 
city, and make him a fellow-citizen of the saints, and of the 
household of faith; and, oh ! said he, that he may be, as bis name 
imports, a strong man^ and that I may one day meet him in 
heaven. Brother James, said he, I hope God hath given thee 
a goodly heritage, the lines have fallen to thee in pleasant 
places. The Lord is thy portion, hold on, dear brother, Christ 
and heaven are worth the contending for; and may the Lord 
give thee abundance of his grace.” To his brother Abraham, 
he said, May the blessing of the God of Abraham rest upon 
thee, and make thee the father of many spiritual children.” 
To his brother Joseph, he said, “ Let him bless thee, O Joseph, 
who blessed him that was separated from his brethren. My 
heart hath been long working towards thee, poor Joseph; and 
1 am not without hopes that the everlasting arm will support 
thee. The God of thy Father bless thee.” To his sister INmry, 
he said, “ Poor Mary, thy body is weak, and thy life will be 
filled with bitterness. The Lord sweeten all with his grace 
and peace, and give thee health of soul. Be patient, secure an 
interest in the favour of God, and all shall yet be well. Sister 
Sarah, said he, thy body is healthful and vigorous, may thy 
soul also be healthful and active in the work and ways of the 
Lord; and O may he make thee a pattern of modesty and hu¬ 
mility, of holiness, charity, and all Christian virtues.” To bis 
brother Jacob, he said, ** The Lord make thee an Israelite in¬ 
deed, in whom is no guile. Mayest thou wrestle with God for 
a blessing, and prevail.” And of his younger brother Bema- 
min, an infant, he said, Poor little Benjamin, O that the Fa¬ 
ther of the fatherless would take care of thee; and as thou hast 
never seen thy father on earth, may you see him with joy in 
heaven. The Lord be thy father and portion.” He then said 
to them all,^ “ O that none of us may be found on the left hand 
of Christ, when he cometh the second time, wjthout sin, unto 
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salvation. O that we may, all of us, appear with our honoured 
father and dear mother amongst the ransomed from the power 
of death, that they may be enabled to say, Lo, here are we, and 
the children thou hast gi*acious]y given us. And now, roy dear 
mother, brethren, and sisters, farewell, I leave you a short 
time, and commend you to God and the wordjof his grace, 
which is able to build you up in holiness and comfort, and give 
you an inheritance incorruptible, undehled, and unfading. 
And now. Lord, my work on earth is finished; I have fought 
the good fight; 1 have run the race that wiis set before me; 1 
have pressed toward the mark for the prize; and, O Lord, what 
wait 1 for, but thy call to take possession of the crown of right¬ 
eousness thou hast awarded to all who love thy second appear¬ 
ance. Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly.” Having thus ex¬ 
hausted what little strength remained, he spoke no more, but 
almost instantly expired, .Tune 1657, and in the twenty-fourth 
year of his age. Wlicn the Memoir of this extraordinary young 
m^n was originally published, the authenticity of the narrative 
was attested by four eminent presbyterian divines. Wood de¬ 
nominates Mr Janeway a zealous presbyterian. His three bro¬ 
thers, William, James, and Abraham, were all non-conformists, 
and ejected in 1662. 


JOHN LANGLEY, A. M. 

This famous scholar was bom near Banbury, Oxfordshire, 
and educated in Magdalen-hall, Oxford; afterwards a preben¬ 
dary of Gloucester, where he was about twenty years master of 
the college school. In 1640 he succeeded Dr. Gill as chief mas¬ 
ter of St. PauFs school, London. In both these situations se¬ 
veral of his pupils became very distinguished characters, both 
in church and state. Mr Richard Cumberland, afterwards 
bishop of Pcterbiirgh, was one of that number. 

Mr Langley was a judicious divine, and an universal scholar, 
greatly celebrated for his antiquarian researches,! in which he 
was indefatigable, and eminently successful. He was held in 
great estimation amongst men celebrated for literature; btit 
overlooked by the clergy on account of his puritanical princi¬ 
ples, and especially because he was a witness against archbishop 
Laud, and m his deposition stated, that in the year 1616, his 
lordship, then dean of Gloucester, came down to the cathedral 
of that place, with the intention of turning the communion ta¬ 
ble into an altar, and to place it .'dtar-ways at the east end of 
the choir, by removing it from its place in the middle of the 
church; That Dr. Smyth, bishop of Gloucester, opposed this 
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iaaovation, and warmly expostulated witli the dean and the 
prebends, and protested, that if the communion table should he 
removed, or any such innovations introduced into the cathedral, 
as deam Laud then intended, be, for his part, should never again 
enter within its walls. But that, in direct opposition to' the or¬ 
ders of the bishop, the dean was so violent, that he caused the 
Lord’s table to be removed, and placed altar-ways, from north 
to south, at the oast end of the choir, with popish furniture up¬ 
on it, bowing towards it himself, and commanding the various 
oiEccrs of the church to do the same. And farther deposed, 
that the bishop was so much offended at these innovations, 
that, till the day of his death, he came no more into the cathe¬ 
dral. This is the substance of Mr Langley’s evidence, all which 
was corroborated and confirmed by other witnesses. Being a 
most excellent scholar, Mr Langley was chosen one of the li¬ 
censers of the press for the philosophical and historical depart¬ 
ments. A minister of the same name Wtas chosen for one of 
the assembly of divines; hut, according to Wood, not the same 
person. Mr Langley died at his house, adjoining PauPs 
school, September 13th, 1657. Dr. Reynolds, afterwards 
bishop of Norwich, preached his funeral sermon; which was 
published. 

Fuller calls Mr Langley the religious schoolmaster. Arch¬ 
deacon Echard calls him an excellent iheologist of the puritan 
stamp, a great linguist and historian, a nice and correct anti¬ 
quarian ; for which he was held in great estimation by the fa¬ 
mous Seldcn, and other learned men. Mr Strype says, « He 
was a general scholar, and a celebrated antiquarian, especially 
in matters relating to his own country; That during his tra¬ 
vels, he was at much pains gathering up her traditions, explor¬ 
ing her curiosities, and examining her monuments of antiquity, 
of which he formed a considerable collection. His awful pre¬ 
sence, and commanding voice, ju'oduced uncommon fear and 
respect amongst his scholars; but he so managed matters, that 
they loved as well as feared him.” His remains were interred 
in Mercers’ chapel, Cheapside, with uncommon solemnity, when 
all his scholars attended; and as he died a single man, they 
vv^lked before the corps from the school, through Cheapside, 
to Mercers* chapel, with white gloves, and hung with verses 
instead of escutcheons. Mr Langley was so much in favour 
with the worshipful company of Mercers, that they allowed him 
to recommend his successor. He^ was author of Totius Rhe¬ 
torics Adumbratio in nsum Schols Paulinse—^An introduction 
to Grammar, and some other works. 
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THOMAS CAWTON. 

This excellent divine viras born at Rainliam in Norfolk, in 
1605, and educated in Queen*s college, Cambridge. From a 
child he wius thoughtful and serious, and anxious to learn, that 
he might become a minister; and being a boy of great promise. 
Sir Roger Townsend patronised and supported him at college, 
where he made uncommon progress in the arts, the languages, 
and also in divinity. In the meantime, his piety was such, that 
it became a proverb amongst the students, the less serious of 
whom stigmatized those who were religiously inclined as being 
Cawtonists. Having continued seven years at the university, 
he removed to Ashwell, about twelve miles from Cambridge, 
to live in the house of Mr Herbert Palmer, another puritan di¬ 
vine, for the purpose of studying divinity; in wliich he made great 
proficiency, and occasionally assisted Mr Palmer in hia pulpit 
exercises. On leaving Mr PalmePs, he became domestic chap¬ 
lain to Sir William Annin of Orton in Northamptonshire; 
where his piety and holy life, together with his great abilities 
and faithful labours, gained general love and respect. Hav¬ 
ing continued in this situation four years, he became rector of 
Wivenhoe in Essex, having been presented to the living by Sir 
Roger Townsend. Wivenhoe, at this time, was notorious for 
drunkenness, swearing, sabbath-profanation, and almost every 
vice; but his faithful labours, and exemplary life, accompanied 
by the divine blessing, were the means of working an astonish¬ 
ing reformation. The people were in the habit of bringing their 
fish to market, and selling them on the Lord’s day, hard by 
the church doors, which sorely gi’ieved his righteous soul; but 
by his faithful and unwearied endeavours, this abominable prac¬ 
tice was abolished, and a h^py reformation of manners look 
place in the town and neighbourhood; and, it is added, that he 
made instrumental in bringing great numbers to the saving 
knowledge of the gospel. He was married to the daughter of 
Mr William Jenkin, an ejected minister for non-bonformity. 

Mr Cawton having prosecuted his ministerial labours in this 
place about seven years, his health began to fall off; so that it 
was considered necessary for him to remove to some other si¬ 
tuation for the benefit of a change of air; and receiving, about 
the same time, an invitation to Bartholomew’s church, behind 
the exchange, London, he removed thither; and this change was 
the means of restoring his health, and preventing the return of 
the ague, with which he had been long and seriously afflicted. 
In 1648 he united with the London ministers in their declara¬ 
tion against the king’s death; and, the same year, was brought 
15 3 G 
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to trouble for liis zeal in the royal cause. Being invited by the 
lord mayor and aldermen to preach at Mercer's chape), he 

g rayed ror the royal family^ especially for Charles the II. whom 
e considered as the legal sovereign; but delivered nothing of¬ 
fensive in his sermon. His prayer, however, was offensive to 
the rulin|f party. Accordingly, the day following, the council 
of state issued a warrant to apprehend him. When Mr Caw- 
ton appeared before his judges, he was charged with having 

J iroclaimed the young king; by which, according to the existing 
aws, he was guilty of high treason. He was therefore requir¬ 
ed to retract what he had said on this point, as the indispensa¬ 
ble condition of his pardon. This Mr Cawton refused to do. 
** If (said he) I can be made sensible of having done or said any 
thing unbecoming a minister of the gospel, I am ready to re¬ 
cant; hut I have heard no satisfactory reason assigned.” He 
was therefore sent prisoner to the Gateliouse, where he remain¬ 
ed in confinement about six months; when the parliament's ar¬ 
my in Ireland having gained a signal victory, the House came to 
the resolution, that a certain number of prisoners, and Mr Caw¬ 
ton amongst that number, should be set at liberty, as a testi¬ 
mony of their gratitude to God; by which means he obtained 
his liberty, and returned to his family and dock, where he con¬ 
tinued, for some time, in the exercise of liis ministerial office. 
But being deeply concerned in Love's plot, he lied to Holland, 
together with Mr James Nalton, in 1651. On their arrival at 
Amsterdam, the English church, at that place, being destitute 
of a minister, they were both chosen collegiate pastors to the 
society. Mr Nalton afterwards was permitted to return to his 
mitive country; which he did: but Mr Cawton, not being fa¬ 
voured with this privilege, remained at Amsterdam till the day 
of his death. His fame, as a preacher and scholar, was soon 
spread through the United Pruvincys, where he shone as a star 
of the fii*st magnitude, and he was licld in high estimation by 
the Dutch, French, and English ministers in those parts. He 
becan]^ intimately acquainted with the most distinguished lite¬ 
rary characters, Ymtius, Leusden, Uehtman, Hulsius, and ma¬ 
ny others. The puhUeation of Walton's Polyglot Bible, and 
Oistell's Lexicon Heptagloton, was much forwarded both by 
his exertions and recommeudatum In 1658 he received a 
letter from Charles II., then at Brussels, in which his majesty 
attempts to acquit htinself of the charge of being at all inclinea 

' * line former of theto works was printed in six folio volumes, and was tho 

ftrst book published b}’ subscriptloii in England. The latter cost the anthoi' the la¬ 
bour nf #w«Dt«en years; by whirlsbia health was iuipaired, his eoiMtitution greatly 
shattered, hnd his fortune entOndy ruined. It cost him upwards <d‘ tw4ve thousaai^ 
pounds; tiff which, and bis herculean labours, he had a poor rrmuneratioii.—<$<« L>fe 
of page din—66. 
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to popery, and urges Mr Cawton, by all possible means, to re> 
move such false and unworthy aspersiotts* 

Thus having served the Lord seven years at Cambridge, seven 
years at Wivenboe, seven years at London, and seven more in 
Holland, Mr Cawton died at Rotterdam, of a fit of the palsy, 
August 7th, ldd9, and fifty-foiirtb year of his age. He was a 
laborious student, an excellent logician, and an incomparable 
linguist. He posseased a most accurate knowledge of the He¬ 
brew, Greek, Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic languages, and was 
familiar with the Dutch, Saxon, Italian, Spanish, and French. 
But that which set forth his talents and literary acquisitions to 
the greatest advantage, was his eminent piety and holy life, his 
faith, patience, and sincerity, his self-denial, and charitable hos- 
pimlity. As a minister, a master, a husband, a father, he was 
highly exemplary; an honour to his profession, and a pattern of 
virtue in every social relation. Wood, even Wood allows him 
to have been a learned and religious puritan. Mr Thomas 
Cftwton, one of the ejected iion-cotiformists of 1662, was his 
son, who trod in his father's footsteps, and published Ms life in 
1662, together with the sermon preached by his father at Mer¬ 
cer’s chapel, February 25th, 1648, entitled, God’s rule for a 
Godly life, or a Gospel Conversation, opened and applied from 
Phil. i. 27. 


WILLIAM AMES. 

This learned divine was horn in the county of Norfolk, in 
the year 1576, and educated in Christ college, Cambridge, un¬ 
der the famous Mr William Perkins. Having receivetl the 
truth of the gospel, he became zealous in its defence, avowing 
his decided opposition to every kind of error and iniquity, but 
most especially against the delusive doctrines, the idolatrous 
ceremonies, and wide-spread corruptions of the church of Rome. 
About the year 1610, having been for some time fellow of bis 
college, he preached a sermon at St. Mary’s church, in which 
he severely reprehended the idle practice of playing at cards 
and dice. This gave great offence to many of his hearers, and 
the more especially, because be was well known to be inimical 
to the ceremonies of the church. Mr Ames, observing that 
the storm was gathering around him, found it necessary to quit 
the university, in order to prevent his expulsion. Previous to 
his departure, he was called before Dr Carey, master of the 
college, who urged him to wear the surplice; and that he might 
convince his understanding, and bring him to a compliance, b« 
quoted the words of the Apostle—** Put on the armour of light;” 
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that is. said the doctor, the white surpUce! But this very 
learneu argument carried no conviction to the mind of the young 
man» who had resolved that no earthly consideration whatever 
should induce him to defile his conscience by such sinful coni* 
pliance. He therefore resigned his fellowship, forsook the uni¬ 
versity, and soon after this, to escape the ina%nation of arch¬ 
bishop Boncraft, found it requisite to leave the kingdom. He 
sailed for Holland, and, on his arrival, was chosen minister of 
the English church at the Hague. But there, in a foreign 
country, under the wings of the Dutch government, even there 
the inveterate resentment of the prelates pursued him. He 
was but a short time comfortably settled at the Hague, when 
Abbot Boncraft’s successor, that he might not be outdone by 
the severity of his predecessor, wrote to Sir Ralph Winwood, 
the English ambassador at the court of the Stadtholder, urging 
him, by all means, to procure his removal. Abbot’s letter^v.. 
dated March 12th, 1612, concludes by saying, wish the re¬ 
moval of him to be as privately and as deanly carried as the 
matter will permit. We are also acquainted what English. 
preachers are entertained in Zealand; and whereunto, in conveni- 
ent time, we hope to give a redress.” Hard indeed was the lot ,, 
of the non-conformists under these intolerant churchmen, and $ 
Mr Ames had his share shaken down, and running over; nor 
did Abbot’s resentment end here. When he was on the point 
of being chosen divinity professor at Leyden, his election was 
prevented by means of the archbishop, and by the interference 
of the ambassador; and so long as Mr Ames had-any prospect 
in view, he was never satisfied till his purposes were defeated, 
and his hopes destroyed. Accordingly, the same unworthy 
manoDUvers were attempted, when he was chosen, by the states 
of Friesland, to the above office in the university at Franeker; 
but happily without success; for in spite of the malice, and even 
the madness of his persecutors, Dr. Ames filled the divinity 
chair, with universal approbation, for the space of twelve years. 
He attended at the synod of Dort, and, from time to time, re¬ 
ported the debates of that venerable assembly to king James’ 
ambassador at the Hague. Dr. Ames was famous for his con¬ 
troversial writings, especially against the Arminians, Bellar-^ 
inine, and the English ceremonies; which, in point of concise- 
pess and perspicuiW, were unequalled by any of his time. But 
his health was on the decline; he had great difficulty in breath¬ 
ing, sp that he expected every winter would be his last. The 
air of Franqker he began to consider too sharp for his constitu-*'. 
tion; apd being, at the same time, desirous to preach the gos¬ 
pel to his countrymen, he accepted an invitation to the English 
church at Rotterdam, and resigned his professorship. 
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Upon this change of situation, Dr. Ames wrote his Fresh 
Suit against Ceremonies; a work of distinguished merit, which 
greatly enhanced the reputation of its author for taients and 
erudition. In the preface of this work, be states the contro¬ 
versy thus: “We hold the institutions of Christ to be, in 
every respect, sufficient for all the purposes of divine worship; 
and that the word of God is the alone standard in matters of 
religion. The prelates, on the other hand, would have us allow 
and practise certain human contrivances, rites, and ceremonies 
in Christian worship. We therefore desire to be excused, hold¬ 
ing them unlawful. Chript we know, and are ready to em¬ 
brace every thing that cometh from him. But these ceremo¬ 
nies in divine worship we know not, and cannot receive; and, 
says he, I am now more than ever persuaded, that such relics 
of popery, and monuments of superstition, never did any good, 
but incalculable evil.” He did not live, however, to publish it 
himself; but his editor says concerning him, that in this valu- 
' ^le work Dr. Ames pleads the cause of truth, both succinctly 
‘>j9ij^d jperspicuously, as indeed he does most admirably in all his 
'.'^^tings. His works manifest him to have been a lamp of 
'lining and arts, a pattern of holiness, and a champion for the 
t^th. 

Dr. Ames did not long survive his removal to Rotterdam. 
His constitution had already been greatly undermined. He 
loiind the air of that place of no real advantage, and determin¬ 
ed to remove to New England; but his asthma returning, put 
an end to his life at Rotterdam, where he was buried, iN^ovem- 
ber 14th, 1633, aged hfty-seven years. In the following spring 
his wife and children embarked for New England, can*ying along 
with them his valuable library, which, at that period, was a no¬ 
ble acquisition to the colony. His son William, returning to 
England afterwards, was one of the ejected ministers of 1662. 
“ Dr Ames (says Granger) filled the divinity chair with admir¬ 
able ability; so great was his fame, that numbers, from remote 
nations, put themselves under his tuition; but he was^much bet¬ 
ter known abroad than even in liis native country. He was a 
solid, learned, and judicious divine. In doctrine a strict Cal¬ 
vinist. In matters of discipline and church-government, an In¬ 
dependent.” Mr Mather styles him the profound, sublime, ir¬ 
refragable, and ai^elical doctor, and doubts whether he left his 
e<|ual on earth. Fuller has classed him amongst the learned 
writers and fellows of Cbrist-college, Cambridge. He seldom 
^preached without shedding teal's; and, on his death-bed, had 
. wonderful foretastes of heaven. 

Speaking of Dr. Ames as a writer, particularly on the moral 
science, the learned Mosbeim says, “ That by a worthy and 
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pious spirit of emulation, he was excited tb compose a complete 
body of Christian morality. He says he was a native of Got¬ 
land, and that he was the first among the reformer that began 
to treat morality as a distinct science, to consider it abstract* 
edly from its connection with any particular system of doctrine, 
and to introduce new light, and a new degree of accuracy, into 
this master-science of life and manners. The attempt, says he, 
was laudable, had it been well executed; but the system of this 
learned writer was dry, theoretical, and subtile, much more 
adapted to the instruction of students, than the practical direc¬ 
tion of private Christians. 


RICHARD SIBBS. " 

This most worthy divine was born at Sudbury in 
in 151.7, and educated in St. John’s college, Cambridge, wbere 
his learning and amiable deportment soon procured him pro^ 
motion. He took his several degrees with great applause, iSltd 
was first chosen scholar, then fellow of his college. While bis 
literary fame was thus rapidly progressing, it pleased God ji|0 
awaken him to a sense of his sins, and bring him to the knm^^ 
ledge of Christ, the Saviour of sinners, by the preaching of Mr 
Paul Baynes, then lecturer at St. Andrew’s church. Having 
discovered the exceeding sinfulness of sin, and obtained mercy, 
he resolved to devote himself to Christ in the work of the gos¬ 
pel, and was soon after chosen lecturer at Trinity church. 
Here his preaching was numerously attended, both by scholars 
and townsmen, and became instrumental in the conversion, edi¬ 
fication, and establishment of many. He appears to have been 
vicar of said church during tlie two last years of his life only, 
Mr (afterwards Dr.) Goodman having resigned in his favour. 
His fame liaving gone abroad, and reached the metropolis, he 
was chosen preacher at Gray’s Inn, London, in 1618, where ho 
liecame remarkably popular and useful. Besides the learned 
lawyers, many of the nobility, as well as the gentry and citi- 
sseiis, flocked to hear him, and many had abundant cause to 
bless God for the benefit tliey derived from bis ministry. He 
continued in this situation to the end of his days. Dr. Williain 
Gouge, who some times heat'd him, says **He had a little 
stammering in his speech in the time of his preaching; but bis 
judicious heaverif always expected some rare notions from him.” 

About the year l652 be was chosen master of Katherine-,, 
hall, Cambridge; which place, though a puritan, be was ena¬ 
bled to keep till his death. He was charged, however, with 
the sin of non-conformity before the high commission, and de- 
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prived of his fellowsliip and lecture. His matchless erudition, 
his piety and usefulness, were no security against the intoler¬ 
ant rage of the times. On his entrance as master of Katherine- 
hall, he found the society in a very declining state. Through 
his great influence, and strenuous exertions, however, it was 
soon restored, and even greatly enlarged, fllled with learned 
and religious fellows, and became famous for genuine piety and 
solid learning. Some short time after this, Dr. Sibbs was cho¬ 
sen one of the feoflees for buying impropriations; for which, 
at the instigation of Laud, he was prosecuted in the star-cham¬ 
ber, together with all those concerned with him in this gener¬ 
ous undertaking. But the prosecution was so notoriously in¬ 
vidious, tliat it was afterwards relinquished, to the no small 
dii%race of the bishop, who was the sole instigator and promot¬ 
er of this persecution. He was again convened before the higli 
cO^^hission as a notorious delinquent, only for promoting a 
pi*$V|da subscription for the relief of the poor and suffering mi¬ 
nisters of the Palatinate; the result of which we have not been 
abW learn. 

vDr. Sibbs was a dutiful pastor of the flock committed to Itis 
care. His great concern was, during tlie whole course of his 
ministry, to lay a good foundation, both in the heads and hearts 
of his hearers. Among people of undei*standiug and piety, he 
chiefly preached on the fundamental doctrines of the gospel, 
and particularly on the incarnation of the Son of God. He la¬ 
boured so much on this divine subject, that there can scarcely 
be one benefit arising therefrom, or one holy affection it is cal¬ 
culated to excite, which he lias not sweetly unfolded in these 
sermons, and applied to the various cases of his hearers. His 
thoughts and his discourses were so much directed to, and con¬ 
versant about, the sufferings of Christ, and liis state of Immili- 
atioD, that it seemed to produce, in his own soul, the deepest 
reverence and humility, both before God and men. He great¬ 
ly excelled in his knowledge of th^holy sciiptures, was a faith¬ 
ful steward of the manifold grace of God, and accounted one 
of the %eBt pi'cachers of his time; and though a staunch non¬ 
conformist, he was of so meek and peaceable a spirit, that lie 
was ever careful not to give oflence, where it could, consistent 
with a go€»d conscience, by aiiy means be avoided. A burning 
and a shining light, who cheerfully spent himself for the edifi¬ 
cation and apirituai advantage of others; nor were the temporal 
necessities of the poor of the flock of Christ overlooked. His 
purse, on all occasioBS, was open to their bodily wants; and his 
very soul commiserated their spiritual indigence. During' the 
summer season he used to vimt many of the wealthy famiiu s in 
his neighbourhood, with whom he was ahvays projecting plans 
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for the relief of tiie [)Oor, and other useful purposes. He was 
beloved and highly respected by men of real worth, and inti¬ 
mate with many persons of distinguished eminence) among 
whom was the celebrated arehbishop Uslier, whom he frequent¬ 
ly visited in London. He died on the 5th July 1635, aged 
fifty-seven years. He was a grave and solid divine, ffunous for 
learning) piety, and politeness. 

His last will and testament breathes the spirit of genuine 
piety and generosity. Therein he first bequeathes his soul to 
his gracious Saviour, who redeemed it with his precious blood, 
and now appears in heaven to receive it to himself. Then he 
gives grateful and hearty thanks to God for having vouchsiifed 
him to live in the blessed times of the gospel, ^and granted him 
an interest'in, and a participation of, its manifold comforts, and 
honoured him to publish it with some degree of faitfaiMtliws»'^« 
He ordered his body to be buried according to the plea8tl^^^w^ 
his executors, and bequeathed his real and personal estdli^P)' 
his only brother, and other near relations, with numerous, 
cies to his friends and connections. The peaceable disposition 
of this holy man will partly appear from the following anecdote: 
A fellowship being vacant at Magdalen college, iu*chbishop 
Laud recommended his bell-ringer at Lambeth for the place, 
with the obvious design of quarrelling with the fellows if they 
refused, or placing a spy over them if they accepted. Dr. 
Sibbs, who was ever unwilling to provoke his superiors, told 
the fellows that Lumbeth-lwuse would he obeyed; and as the 
person was young, he might in lime prove hopeful. To which 
view the fellows assenting, he was, without further objectiolj, 
admitted. 

Dr. Sibbs has also rendered Ills name himous, among the 
friends of evangelical religion, by his numerous and excellent 
publications. His works breathe the warmest strains of piety 
and devotion, and will transmit his honoured memorial to the 
latest posterity. In his Bruised Reed, he says, “ When strug¬ 
gling against the corruptions of our own hearts, buffeted by 
temptations, and mmiruing over the weakness of our fall^, and 
the coldness of bar love, let us still remember, that Christ will 
not break the bruised reed, nor quench the smoking 6ax. As 
Captain of Our salvation, he combats and conquers our rebelli¬ 
ous inclinations, as well as our outward and spiritual adver¬ 
saries, and hath furnished us with the shield of faith, where¬ 
withal to defenll" Oni^elv^, and enable us to repel the iiery 
darts of the devil. Satan, however, will sometimes endeavour 
to persuade us, that we have uo fmth, that we are destitute of 
love to Christ, that we are great sinners, and that the mercy <if 
God, and the love and compassion of Christ, are blessings we 
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Lave for ever forfeited. To all these suggestions of the enemy 
of mankind, we are warranted and encouraged to reply: That 
albeit we are great sinners, Christ is an almighty Saviour; 
and though our faith be weak, and our love cold, Christ will 
not quench the smoking dilx, but fan it into a flame that shall 
never be extinguished. Abimelech could not endure the 
thought, that it should be said concerning him, after his death, 
that he died 6^ the hands of a woman; and bow mortifying must 
it be to satan, to find that all his arts have been unavailing, his 
threatenings vain, and his poWer inadequate to the task of ex¬ 
tinguishing an almost imperceptible spark. To find that the 
soul, influenced by the grace of God, stands secure as an im- 
pregpaable fortress: that the wiles of satan cannot sap the 
foundation, nor all the artillery of hell batter down the walls of 
defence; and that a weak child, a silly woman, or a decrepit 
’’ owl’‘man, should, by the exercise of faith, force all his vete¬ 
ran legions to ashameful and precipitant retreat. Let us there- 
rejoice in the promise—‘My grace is sufficient for you;’ 
and let the assurance, of an ultimate triumph, invigorate our re- 
Cplption to fight the good fight, and lay hold on eternal life. 
For though the warfare be arduous, if we strive, Christ will 
help us. If we faint, he will cherish, animate, and support us. 
If we follow the directions of our Leader, we shall assuredly 
overcome; and, overcoming, the crown of unfading glory awaits 
our reception. 

“ It is with the true church of Christ, as with its individual 
members, dangers are without, and fears within. We see her 
present forlorn condition. She is like Daniel in the lion’s den; 
like a lily amongst thorns; or as a ship tossed on the tempes¬ 
tuous ocean, the waves passing over her. A strong conspiracy 
has been raised against her, the. spirit of antichrist is now 
lifted up, and though we cannot see what is a-doing, and what 
will he the end of these dark dispensations, let us comfort our¬ 
selves with the consideration, that Christ lives, that our Re¬ 
deemer reigns, that he is the shield of her salvation, and though 
states and Hngdoms should dash one another to pieces, he will 
tallih care of his own church, and all her members. When 
Christ and his church are apparently at the lowest, then are 
they nearest the rising. The wicked are not so; but when at 
the he%ht of their power and presumption, they stand on the 
brink of a fearful precipice, whence they shall experience a ter¬ 
rible downfall. 

“ The course of the gospel, like that of .the sun, has hereto¬ 
fore been iirom east to west. The occurj^Ces of our time in¬ 
dicate, that its. pr<^^res8 still continues in the same direction, 
and the enemies of Christ and his church might as well at- 
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tftmpt to arrost the eun, repel the rising tides, or hind up the 
winm of heaven, as overcome the ponrer, mid prevent the pro- 
gtMB of divine truth; which, in despite of every opposUion, will 
yet force ite way into the remotest oorners of the world, ilU idl 
the ends of the earth shall see tile salvation of our iJod; till 
Christ shall have bnaight his whole ohnridi under ene i^p- 
herd, and into one tiieepfold, when he will present thwa to 
his Father, without spot or blemish, saying, * Lo, these are the 
ohildren thou hast given me, they have taken me for thmr U»d> 
er, they fought under my banner, they have suffiared in my 
eause-^l wiU therefore that tibey likewise reign with me, and 
that where I am, there they may be idso.* ’* 

Mr John Dod, having perused the manuscript of his ser¬ 
mons on Cantic^, chap, v., says, ** 1 judge it altogether im¬ 
proper to eonceal, from the public eye, the precious ina|tt(|r 
comprised in these sermons. 1 consider them excellent 
to the understanding of that dark and divine scripture, as 
as to warm the heart witii all heavenly affections toward ' 
Christ. The whole is composed with so much wisdom, 
judgment, and experience, that the work commends itself to all 
who are wise for their own souls; and I doubt not but they will 
find their understanding enlightened, their temptations answer¬ 
ed, their fainting spirits revived, their graces confirmed, and 
will have cause to bless Gk>d for the author’s godly and piunfttl 
labours.” 

His works are, 1. The Bruised Beed.—2. The Saint’s Safety 
in Evil Times.— S, The Church’s Visitation.—-4. The Fountain 
Sealed.—5. Divine Meditations.—6. Emanuel, God with us.— 
7. Light from Heaven.—8. Spiritual JubUee.—9. Yea and 
Amen.—10. The Spiritual Man’s Aim, and the Christian’s 
Portion and Charter.—11. The Beturning E^kslider.—12. 
Ihe Hidden life.—13. Beams of Divine Light.—14. The Ex¬ 
cellence of the Gospel above the Law.—15. Christ Exalted.— 
16. Evangelical Sacrifices.—17. Union betwixt Christ and his 
Church.—18. Commentary on PhiL chap, iii.—19. The Glo¬ 
rious Feast of the Gospel.—20. A Commentary on 2 Cor. 
chap, i.—21. An Exposition of 2 Cor. chap, iv.—22. Vbe 
Soul’s Conflict.—28. Ihe Saint’s Cmdial.—-24. Christ’s Con¬ 
ference with Maryd—25. The Key of Heaven, or the Lord’s 
Prayer Opened.—26. Sermons on Cttstioles, ohap. v. 

ALEXdEiq>ER iLEIGHTON, D. P. 

Tms ^psralipte4 sul&rer in* the cause of nonioonfopiiiity 
was bom in Scotiand, about 1568, and most probtibly bad bis 
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«^o»licai 1 ^ WHIM ni tb» Seotch universities. He took lus d«- 
gtee oi doctor cf dmnity both at the utiiversity of St Andrew's 
and Le)rdeak Chranger says^ inoorseetly, ^‘lliat he was not 
doctor of divitti^ but of physic, thougu tnnreisiog the ainia^ 
try." £eigbtt»i, and tto eminently pious archbishop 

Lewhtoft, of iriioin bishop Burnet gives an o»»llent diaractor, 
ana whoia wdrim are still held in great reputation, were his 

8(HIS* 

This retmraid divine was reputed for his ability, leaming, 
and piely; but his zeal agdnst ejpiscopacy exposed him to ^e 
rigour of prelatical vengeance. He published a book, entitled. 
An Ajmeal to Parliament; or Zion's Plea against Prelacy; for 
which he mot with unprc^ented cruelty from the star-cham¬ 
ber. In th» work he expressed his sentimoitB against the hie- 
rap^y, and the procee^gs of the ruling pretotes, with too 
iitlltbh warmth for the period in which it was wrote. In wbieh 
^bcok, some of our historians say, excited the parliament 
all the bishops, by smiting them under the fifth rib; and 
that he bitterly inveigbed against the queen, calling her the 
das^bter of Hetb, a C^naauite, and an idolatress." ** The truth 
(sa^o Mr Peirce) is this; That after having enumerated many 

g rievances, cruel inflictions, and fearful forebodings, occasioned 
y the episcopal establishment, and her prelatical proeedure, he 
admonished the parliament utterly to root out the hierar^y, 
that the nation might be freed from the apprehension of any 
further danger." But that he excited them to kill the bishops, 
whether gouty or not of death-deserving crimes, 1 can nowhere 
find in his book; but, on the contrary, find, towards the mid of 
the work, the following explication of his own words: **To 
make an end (says he) of our present subject, we wish your 
honours could prevail with the bishops, by fair means, to throw 
off their overcharging calling. If they will not he thus per¬ 
suaded, we fear they are like pluretic patients, who cannot spit, 
and whom nothing hut incision can cure. We mean of tneir 
callings, not their persons, with whom we have no quarrel, but 
smh them better than they wish either us or themselves. One 
or their defiperado mountebanks declared, from the pulpit, that 
they could find Ob cure for us, thrir supposed enemies, 
pricleing m ^ bladderi but we have not so learned Christ." 
Moreover, in the charges brought gainst him in the star-cham¬ 
ber, there was no such thing mentioned; which, had it been 
found in his book, would assuredly Imve h^n brought forward. 
What degree pf credit is due to men sriio thus represent the 
sense of an author contrary to his otoE express word% and 
what is their design by suoh misrepresentations, needs no com¬ 
ment. His calling the queen the daughter of JEleth, a Caoami- 
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ite, and an idolatress, though unpleasant, and even unbecoming 
cpitheU as applied to the queen, had no other meaning but 
ikisaX -was a papist-, vriviie, in fact, reeWy was nUt unVv a 

notorious, but a bitter one. Archbishop Tillptson, long aner 
tbis, used language, with respect to the marriage of foreign 
popish princes with our own, but very little more refined than 
those of Dr. Leighton, without giving the least offence. ‘ The 
worthy prelate styles them the people of these abominations; 
and that it was owing to these marriages, that, for two or three 
generations, popery had been so much countenanced in the 
country. 

Though Leighton’s book was written in spirit and expression 
too warm for the time, Dr. Harris, who had particularly exam¬ 
ined the work, says, “ It was written with spirit, and mso with 
more sense and learning than writers of that stamp were in the 
habit of using at the time.” But the reader will be better ena¬ 
bled to judge from the following circumstantial account, col¬ 
lected from the most authentic records. f 

^On February 29th, 1629, Dr. Leighton, coming out of Black- 
friars, was seized by a warrant from the high commission court, 
and dragged by a multitude of armed men to bishop Laud’s 
house; -from which, without being examined, lie was carried to 
Newgate, where, after being loaded with irons, he was clapped 
into a loathsome dog-hole, swarming with rats and mice; where 
the roof, being uncovered, the rain and snow boat in upon him. 
He had no bedding, nor place to make a fire, save the ruins of 
an old smoky chimney; nor had he any thing either to eat or 
drink from the Tuesday night till Thursday at noon. In this 
loathsome, abode he continued fifteen weeks, while none of his 
friends, nor even his wife, were permitted to see him, nor a 
copy of the warrant for cominitment allowed him. On the 
fourth day after his apprehension, the pursuivants, belonging 
to the high commission, went to his house, and laid violent 
hands on his distressed wife, and treated her with the most dis¬ 
graceful and shameless barbarity. To a child of five years of 
ago they presented a pistol, threatening to kill him if he would 
not inform them where the books lay; which soderrified tl^o 
child, that he never recovered; and notwitlfstanding that Mrs 
Leighton was willing to open every thing before them, they 
broke up chests, presses, boxes, and whatever came in their way, 
and carried away every thing they wished to possess, books, 
manuscripts, apparel, household stuff, &c. 

During his confinement in Newgate, it was the opinion of 
four {myslcians, that poison had been administered to him, as ' 
his hairiand skin came off; and while in this deplorable condi¬ 
tion, his sentence was pronounced in the star-chamber,' without 
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hearing one word in his defence, notwithstanding that a certifi» 
cate, signed by four physicians and an attorney, stated the 
dreadful nature of his complaint, and the impossibility of his 
attendance.' 

But it will be necessary here to state the chaiges brought 
against this unhappy man. June 4th, 1630, an inlR>rmation 
was exhibited against Dr. Leighton, in the star-chamber, by 
Attorney General Heath, wherein he was charged with having 
published and dispersed a scandalous book against the king, 
peers, and prelates, entitled, Sion’s Plea against Prelacy; in 
which, amongst other things, he sets forth these false and sedi¬ 
tious asserti^h^ and positions: 1. Tliat we do not read of 
greater persecution, or higher indignity being done to God’s 
people, in any nation professing the gospel, than has been exer¬ 
cised against them in this our own island, especially since the 
death of Queen Elizabeth. 2. That he terms the prelates of 
this realm men of blood, and enemies to God and the state: 
Thaf the maintaining and establishing of bishops in this realm, 
is a main and master sin established by law: That ministers 
ought to have no voice in council, deliberative and decisive. 
3. That he avows the prelacy of our church to be antichristiari 
and satanical, and terms the bishops ravens and mag-pies that 
prey upon the state; and terms the canons, made in 1603, non¬ 
sense canons. 4. He disallows and contemns kneeling in re¬ 
ceiving the sacrament; and alleges, that this spawn of the beast 
was brought forth by the prelates, to promote and perpetuate 
their own unlawful standing. 5. He affirms that the prelates 
have corrupted the king, forestalling his judgment against God 
and goodness, and most audaciously calleth his majesty’s royal 
consort, our gracious queen, the daughter of Heth. 7. He 
most impiously seems to commend him who committed the bar¬ 
barous and bloody act of murder on the late duke of Buckingham, 
and to encourage others to second him in Jibe atrocious, wick¬ 
ed, and desperate attempts to destroy others. 8. He lays a 
most seditious scandal upon the king, state, and kingdom, wick¬ 
edly a^rming, that all who pass by us spoil us, and that we, 
in our turn, spoil all who rely upon us; instancing, amongst 
other things, the black pining death of the famished Rochellersy 
who died to the amount of fifteen hundred in the space of four 
months. B^ which passages, and wicked assertions, he does 
every thing in his power to scandalize his majesty’s sacred per¬ 
son, his religious, wise, and just government, the person of his 
royal consort the queen, the persons of the lords and peers of 
the realm, and especially the reverend bishops. 9. That he not 
only endeavours to slander his majesty’s sacred person and 
government, but even to detract from his royal power, in nmk- 
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ing laws aod caDo&a for eecleuaslical govsmmont, by affinaiiig, 
Oiat the church hath all her laws from the scripturi^ and that 
no Idiig has power to legislate for the church; totj if thi^ had, 
the scriptures must be imperfect. And, thinMtig to 

salve all with the expres^n lai his sacred majoi^, be says, 
what a pity it is, and what indelible dishonour it will w to you, 
the representatives of the people, that so ingenious and tracta¬ 
ble a king should be so monstrously abused, to the undoing of 
himself and bis subjects. 

These ten charges contain all that was brought against Dr. 
Leighton; and we have no^reason to think they^were not the 
worst that could be found in his book. The rCider will here 
perceive the worst part of his character, and will easily appre¬ 
ciate what degree of criminality is attached to his pumication. 
Though some of these assertions are certainly imprudent, tiiey 
are, nevertheless, true, and too glaringly manifest, in the his¬ 
tory of the country, to be refuted, even at this distance of time. 
Dr. Leighton, in his answer to the above charges, acknowle%ed, 
that while the parliament was sitting, in 1628, he drew up the 
heads of his book, and with the approbation of hve hundred 
persons, under their own hands, some of whom were members 
of parliament, he went over to Holland to get it printed. That 
he printed five or six hundred copies only, for the use of the 
parliament, but they being dissolved before the work was finish¬ 
ed, he returned home without bringing any of them into the 
country. He acknowledged writing the book, but with no such 
intentions as suggested in the information. His only design 
was to remonstrate against certain grievances in church and 
state, under which the people were suffering, in order to induce 
the parliament to take them into their serious consideration, 
and give such redress as seemed most for the honour of the 
king, the advantage of the people, and the good of the church. 

When the cause ofme to be heard, the charges ngainst him 
were read from his own book, and his answera were also read 
at length. In answer to the first ch^^rge, viz. That we do not 
read of greater persecution, or higher indignity done to God’s 
people, in any nation jnofessing the gospel, than in this our own 
island, especi^ly since the death of Queen Elizabeth. He ac¬ 
knowledged the words in his answer, but asserted that the 
thing was so notoriouslyr true^ that he was astonished how it 
could be brought up against him as a crime; a fact so glaringly 
obvious, that mqiaoihtetry could palliate or conceal; a stain on 
tii 0 connti^ so deep^ tihkt all the waters of the ooefUi could not 
wash it. Wheri^' my lorde> will you find a nation, profess¬ 
ing the Christian ra%ion, where the people have suffered so 
much cruelty, oppression, and indignity, iram the ministers of 
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as ihe 




ministers and 


have suffered from preiatical power and intolerance? 


vam 


toous, lo^aly and Industrious countr^en, who have been re¬ 
ceived with generous hospitality, pitied, protected, and their 
virtues appreciated, by strangers, whom the rigour of preiatical 
oppression had driven from their occupations, their friends, and 
the land that gave them birth. If you cast your eyes across 
the Atlantic, there also you may b^old additional demonstra¬ 
tions of prefetical cruelty. Thousands who, to save themselves 
from thmr unendurable oppression, have braved the dangers of 
the ocean in search of a place of rest and security, even amongst 
savages and wild beasts, in the waste and howling wilderness. 
On finding themselves beyond the vindictive arm of preiatical 
intderanoe, hear them, like the Israelites when they found 
themselves rescued from the fury of their Egyptian task-masters 
and pursuers, hear them hymning the God of their salvation in 
acclamations of joy and praise, and sending their prayers up to 
the throne of mercy for the weeping friends and suffering coun¬ 
trymen tliey had left behind them. But why travel so far in 
search of proof to support a fact so incontrovertible ? Look 
at home. Have not the prelates shed the blood of a number of 
faithful ministers of the gospel? Have not the jails of the 
country been filled, and the dungeons inhabited by the very 
men who laboured the most to promote the best interest of the 


men who laboured the most to promote the best interest of the 
country, and who have set examples of piety and morality be¬ 
fore its inhabitants ? How many of these meritorious individu¬ 
als have been silenced, deprived of their livings, and themselves 
and families left desolate and destitute; while their flocks, starv¬ 


ing for want of the bread of life, had none to break it ? In this 
critical situation, when met together to worship God in secret 

E laces, that they might avoid giving offeree to their superiors, 
ow often have whole congregations been dragged to prisons 
and dungeons? And for what mighty purpose ^as all this 
waste of blood, this exercise of relentless cruelty and power, 
unknown to the constitutional laws of the country? Not sure¬ 
ly to quell a rebellion, for the people are loyal r No—but to 
promote and perpetuate preiatical power, at the expence of all 
the other orders in the state. My lords, the strength and glory 
of a nation must ever consist in the nuipber and virtue of its in¬ 
habitants; and its wealtii and prosperity most itssuredly depend 
on their industry: But the prelates, scattering her popula¬ 
tion, have diminished the strei^h of thmr country. By silenc¬ 
ing her preachers, th^ have ^moralised her population, and 
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tarnished her glory; and by persecuting her people, they liave 
driven her arts and industry into the hands of strangers, who 
laugh at our insanity. Wliat patriot can avoid shedding tears 
when he contemplates the misery that must be the unavoidable 
consequence of such a preposterous course of procedure ? One 
consolation, however, remains to cheer our dejected spirits. As 
it was with the Israelites in Eg 3 rpt, so it has ever been and will 
be. The more reYigion and virtue are persecuted, the more 
their votaries will increase. Inasmuch, therefore, as public 
opinion has erected the greatest empires, and ^ again destroyed 
them; it will follow as a natural consequence, tlmt so soon as 
oppression has alienated the mass of a people from that system 
under which they suffer, the fabric itself must give way. At 
present it may be ^rly 'estimated, that every cruel act of in¬ 
tolerance, exercised against men of pious, moral, and useful 
lives, besides the sufferers themselves, alienates the affeefionB of 
a thousand individuals from the national church, and without 
reverting to a more mild and conciliating mode of ecclesiastical 
policy, it may he safely aveiTed, without pretending to the spi¬ 
rit of prophecy, that the time is not i^r distant when the breath 
of public opinion shall curtail the power of the prelates, and 
scatter the fragments of their tinsel fabric of superstition to the 
winds of heaven. I loved my country, and trembled at the pre¬ 
cipice over which the measures of the ecclesiastics were likely 
to plunge us, both as men and Christians. And with a view to 
prevent, if possible, a catastrophe so dreadful, prayed the repre¬ 
sentatives of the nation to interfere before it was too late. 
Must 1 therefore be accounted an enemy, eitiicr to the church 
or state, for thus telling a truth of such importimee 

At these cutting remarks. Laud was so exceedingly enraged, 
that he desired the court to inflict the heaviest sentence that 
could be inflicted upon him; which was "“done to his lordship’s 
great satisfaction. The sentence runs thus: “That Leighton 
shall he d^raded fi'C^ his orders in the ministry, have his ears 
cut off, his nose slit, and be branded in the lace: That he shall 
stand in the pillory, be whipped at a post, pay a fine of ten 
thousand pounds, and suffer perpetual imprisonment.” This 
dreadfnl sentence having passed on the unhappy Leighton, 
Laud pulled off his hat, and, bolding lip both his hands towards 
heaven, ^ave thanks to God^ who had given Mm the victory over 
his enemus!!! 

A certain knight haying intimated to a lord, high in office, 
his apprehensiotks ihal'such drefidfiil sentences would open a 
door for the prelaites to.lflflict the most disgraceful punishments 
and tortures, even upon men of quality. His lordship replied, 
“ That it was designed merely for the terror of others, and that 
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there was no reason to believe it would ever bo put in execu* 
tion.” This worthy lord was, nevertheless, much mistaken; 
for Laud and his adherents had it executed in all its shocking 
severity. Accordingly, on November the 4th, he was degraded 
in the high commisnion, and on the 10th of the same month, 
being a star-chamber day, the sentence was intended to be put 
in execution; but Leighton, the preceding evening, had m^e 
his escape out of the l^eet, where he was kept a close prisoner. 
Information of this having reached the lords of council, they 
immediately ordered the following Hue and Cry to be printed 
and published throughout the. kingdom. 

A Hue and Cry against Dr, Leightm. 

** Whereas Alexander Leighton, a Scotchman born, who 
was lately sentenced, by the honourable court of star-chamber, 
to pay a great fine to his majesty, and to undergo corporeal 

f >nnishment, for writing, printing, and publishing a very libel¬ 
ous and s^itious book against the king and his government^ 
hath, this eleventh day of November, escaped out of the prison 
of the Fleet, where he was prisoner. These are, in his majes¬ 
ty’s nam^ to require and command all justices of the peace, 
mayors, sheriffs, bailifis, customers, searchers, and officers of 
the ports, and all others, his majesty’s loving subjects, to use 
all diligence for the apprehending of the said Alexander Leigh¬ 
ton; and being apprehended, safely to keep him m custody un¬ 
til his majesty shall receive notice thereof, and shall give fur¬ 
ther directions concerning him. lie is a man of low stature, 
fair complexion;, he hath a yellowish board, a high forehead, 
and between fbrty and fifty years of age.” 

In consequence of the Hue and Cry following him into Bed¬ 
fordshire, he was apprehended, and brought back to the Fleet 
prison; and bishop Laud could not help transmitting to posteri¬ 
ty how anxious he was to have this barbarous sentence put in 
execution, and his mortification at Leighton’s escape from pri¬ 
son, as appears from the following memorial, found written in 
his diary: « November 4th, Leighton was degraded in the high 
commission. November 9th, he broke out of thb Fleet. The 
warden says, he got, or was helped, over the wall, and professes 
he knew not this from Tuesday till Wednesday noon. He told 
it not me till Thursday night. Leighton was taken again in 
Bedfordshire, and, within a fortnight, brought back to the Fleet. 
November 26th, part of his sentence^ was executed upon him at 
Westminster.” l^is, sentence, so gimtif^g to the tender feel¬ 
ings of the pious bishop, was inflicted in the manner following * 
He was taken to Westi^inster, where, having cut off one of ms 
ears, they slit up one side of his nose, and with a red-hot iron 
16 31 
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branded one of liis cheeks with the letters S. S. for a Sower ol 
Sedition. This done, he was put in the pillory, where he was 
held almost two hours under an intense frost; after which he 
was tied to a post, and whipped with a triple cord, with that 
severity, that every lash brought away the flesh; and though his 
friends had a coach in readiness to carry him back to the Fleet, 
he was not allowed that small indulgence; but compelled, not> 
withstanding his mangled state, and the severity of the season, 
to return by water. On the 3d of December, none of his 
wounds as yet closed, he was taken to Cheapside, where his 
other ear was cut off, the other side of his nose slit, and brand¬ 
ed on the other cheek; after which he was set in the pillory, 
and being whipped a second time, carried back to the Fleet, 
where he was kept ten weeks amid dirt and mire, not being 
sheltered from even the rain or the snow, and then shut up in 
close prison, where, for ten or eleven years, he was not permit¬ 
ted to breathe the open air. When this victim of prelatical ani¬ 
mosity came forth from his wretched abode, which was not till 
after the meeting of the long parliament, his limbs were so be¬ 
numbed that he could not walk, neither could he see or hear. 
The detail of his unparalleled sufferings, as set forth in his pe¬ 
tition to parliament, greatly moved the compassion of the 
people; and humanity will revolt at the cruel narrative, so long 
as it continues to be read. 

The long parliament having met, Dr. Leighton presented a 
petition, November 7th, 1640, to the commons, complaining of 
the cruelties that had been heaped upon him; which the House 
could not hear without being several times interrupted with 
bursts of indignation and tears. The petition being read, ait 
order passed the House, “ That Dr. I^eighton shall have liberty 
to go abroad, in safe custody, to prosecute his petition here ex¬ 
hibited; and, that he be forthwith removed from the common 
prison, where he now is, into some more convenient place, and 
have the liberty of the Fleet.” At the same time, the House 
appointed u Committee to take his petition into serious consider¬ 
ation. 

Owing to the innumerable complaints poured into the House 
from every quarter of the- kingdom, together with a multitude 
of other matters that came before the committee, it was the 
2l8t of April before the report on Leighton^s case could be pre¬ 
sented to the House; on which report, the following resolutions 
were passed: 

L “That the attaching, imprisoning, and detaining Dr. 
Leighton in prison, by the warrant of the high commission, is 
illegal. 2. That the breaking up of Dr. Leighton's house, and 
taking away his pajiers, by Edward Wright, then sheriff, and 
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now lord mayor of London, is illegal. 3. That the said Edward 
Wright ought to give reparation to Dr. Leighton for his dama¬ 
ges sustained, by bi'eaking open his house, and taking away his 
papers and other goods. 4. That the archbishop of Canterbury, 
then bishop of London, ought to give satisfaction to Dr. Leigh¬ 
ton for his damages sustained, by fifteen weeks imprisonment 
in Newgate upon the said bishop’s warrant. 5. That the great 
fine of ten thousand pounds, laid upon Dr. Leighton by sen¬ 
tence of the star-chamber, is illegal. 6. That the sentence of 
the corporeal punishment, imposed upon Dr. Leighton, the 
whipping, branding, sHting the nose, cutting off his ears, setting 
in the pillory, and the execution thereof, and the imprisonment 
thereupon, is illegal. 7. That Dr. Leighton ought to be freed 
from the great fine of ten thousand pounds, and from the sen¬ 
tence of perpetual imprisonment, and to have liis bonds deliver¬ 
ed to him which he gave for his true imprisonment. 8. That 
Dr. Leighton ought to have good satisfaction and reparation for 
his great damages and sufferings sustained, by the illegal sen¬ 
tence of the star-chamber.”—Such were the resolutions of the 
House of commons, after a mature examination of this affecting 
case, when it was voted, that he should receive six thousand 
pounds for damages; though, on account of the confusion of the 
times, it is believed he never received the money. About two 
years after this, be was appointed, by the House of Commons, 
keeper of Lambctli house, which had been turned into a prison. 
While in this situation, he is said by some to have made repris¬ 
als on the purses of the loyal clergy and gentry for the damages 
he had sustained by their party. How far this is correct we 
have no means of ascertaining. If false, it was what he had 
reason to expect from the party. If true, it only amounts to 
this, that intolerance, persecution, and injustice, are crimes, 
whatever party or individual be the criminal. In 1643 Dr. 
Leighton was still keeper of Lambeth prison; but the time of 
bis death we have not been able to ascertain. 


WILLIAM TWISSE, D. D. 

On the accession of James I. to the erbwn of England, the 
puritans anticipated, at the very least, a full toleration for their 
mode of worship under this presbyterian monarch, but were 
exceedingly mortified to find, that, in place of a toleration, 
Queen Elizabeth’s act of conformity was pressed with more 
rigour by James, than had been done by his predecessor. En¬ 
chanted with the splendour of the English hierarchy, James 
so far deviated from his first principles, that he attempted, both 
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by deceit and violence, to impose a pielatical government on 
church of his ancient kingdom of Scotland. In this attempt, 
however, he failed, through the zeal and determined oj^t^ition 
of the Scottish nation; but recommended it to his son and eucces- 
8 or, to embrace the first favourable opportunity to consummate 
the darling enterprize. Accordingly, Charles 1. having mount¬ 
ed the throne, and, like his father, yielding to the flattery and 
influence of the ruling ecclesiastics, pushed religious uniformity 
in England to that degree, that by the arbitrary measures of the 
court of high commi^ion, together with his own encroachments 
on the rights of the nation, the hearts of his English subjects 
were much alienated from the government both of church and 
state; while bis impi'udcnt attempt to force a religion on Scot¬ 
land, conU’ary to the general opinion, drove that nation into 
open and successful rebellion. 

Under these threatening circumstances, the non-conforming 
party in England, and the Scottish nation in general, in order 
to protect their civil and religious rights, found it necessary to 
unite their endeavours in fixing limits to the royal authority. 
Charles, who had now reigned about fifteen years, during the 
last eleven of which he had engrossed the whole power of par¬ 
liament, nor deigned to call them to the exercise of their privi¬ 
lege in the state, was at last constrained, by the necessity of his 
aflairs, to summon his parliament, with the view of settlmg the 
alarming disorders of the nation. The long parliament accord¬ 
ingly met in 1640, and finding every thing in the greatest con¬ 
fusion, both in the civil and ecclesiastical departments, they re- 
ij^uested the king to call an assembly of learned divines, to de¬ 
liberate on the measures necessary to regulate the disorders, 
mid quiet the animosities that existed in the church. His ma¬ 
jesty having repeatedly refused to grant their request, and the 
matter being considered urgent, they changed their request in¬ 
to an ordinance of parliament, and called an assembly of di¬ 
vines by their own authority. 

This famous assembly met in Henry VII.*s chapel in West¬ 
minster Abbey, on the Ist of July 1643, when the ordinance of 
parliament was read, which declares the design of their conven¬ 
tion to be for tlie settlement of reli^on and church government. 
The number ajj^inted by parliament were about one hundred 
and twenty. They were chosen from the three principal reli¬ 
gious denominations, the bishops, preshyterians, and indepen¬ 
dents. None of the bishops attended, however, because the 
king had denounced the assembly as an unlawful and irregular, 
meeting* The members did not appear in canonical habits, 
but generally in black clothes, with bands, in imitation of the 
loreign protestant divines. Numbers of the ablest divines of 
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the age are enrolled in the list of this venerable body, and Dr. 
Twisse, the sabject of our present memoir, was appointed, by 
both houses of parliament, to preside as their prolocutor *. 

This illustrious divine was bom at Spenham-land, near New¬ 
bury in Berkshire, about the year 15*75. His father was a re¬ 
spectable clothier, and had him educated first at Winchester 
school; from which, at the age of eighteen, be was sent to New 
college, Oxford,' where he was chosen fellow. Hero he spent 
sixteen years, and by the most assiduous attention to his studies, 
acquired an extraordinary proficiency in logic, philosophy, and 
divinity. His profound erudition was manifested in his public 
lectures and learned disputations, but more especially by his 
correcting the works of the celebrated Bradwardinc, then pub¬ 
lishing by Sir Henry Savilc. Ho took his degree of arts in 
1604, and, much about this time, entered into holy orders. He 
was an admired and popular preacher; and though some con¬ 
sidered his sermons too scholastic, he was gmatly followed both 
by the students and townsmen. 

His uncommon fame having at last reached the court, he was 
chosen by king James to be chaplain to lady Elizabeth, then 
about to depart to the Palatine. With this appointment he 
cheerfully complied, and accompanied the young princess to that 
foreign court; and to moderate her grief at leaving her native 
land, her iriends and her acquaintances, and render the journey 
both profitable and pleasant, he expounded some portion of 
scripture to her every day. He dwelt on the precarious nature 
of all sublunary things, the uncertainty of life, and the vast im¬ 
portance of a suitable preparation for death; and had so fortify- 
ed the mind of this pious young lady, that she afterwards met 
the greatest adversities with courage and resolution. For this 
amiable princess was no sooner crowned queen of Bohemia, 
than she was forced to fiee from that country, though the pa¬ 
trimony of her husband, while in a state of pregnancy, and re¬ 
main an exile all the remainder of her days. Dr. Twisse did not 
remain, however, more than two months at the court jof the Pa¬ 
latine, when he was called home to England, to the great grief 
of the queen and prince, her husband, who expressed his great 
concern in a Latin speech at his departure. On his arrival in 
England, he took his final leave of the court, and retired to a 
country villt^e, and mean house, where he devoted himself to 
those profound studies, by which he laid the foundation of those 
rare and elaborate work% which will bo admired by pious and 
learned men to the latest posterity. Dr. Twisse, about this 
time, became curate of Newbury, near the place of his birth, 

* It was thought m^st conrenient to place the mcmoii’s of the distinguished tnvm- 
bees of this assembly after that oi Dr. Twisse. 
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where) by his exemplary life, and a conscientious discharge of 
his ministerial duties, he acquired a most distinguished reputa> 
tion. In this retired situation, which was peculiarly suited to 
his taste, he lived in great peace and comfort. Secluded from 
the noise and bustle of the world, here his whole time was em¬ 
ployed in his favourite studies, and for the spiritual advantage 
of his dock. He had no taste for worldly riches, nor ambition 
for ecclesiastical preferment, but modestly refused them when 
offered him. Few ecclesiastics have ever been more anxious to 
obtain church preferment than Dr. Twisse was to avoid it. He 
was offered the provostship of Winchester college, and pressed 
to accept it. He was also entreated, by the bishop of Wincbfp- 
ter, to accept of a prebend; both places he modestly refused. 
The earl of Warwick offered him a more valuable living than 
that of Newbury; which at first he agreed to accept, providing 
the people of bis charge could be furnished with a suitable pas¬ 
tor. He accordingly waited on the archbishop of Canterbury, 
requesting his favourable approbation, and was kindly received. 
His lordship granted all he requested, and promised to make 
mention of him to the king, as a pious and learned divine, and 
no puriian. The doctor, however, saw through the snares that, 
were laid for him, and returned to bis charge at Newbury, re¬ 
solved to remain satisfied where he was. The states of Frees- 
land invited him to the professor’s chair in the university qjf 
Franeker, and he was pressed to accept of a professor’s pla^ 
at Oxford; but he refused them both. 

With a view to arrest the progress of puritanism and serious 
religion, which were making alarming encroachments on the 
church, king James introduced a Book of Sports, for the amuse¬ 
ment of his loving subiects on the Sabbath-day, either before or 
after divine service. These sports consisted in dancing, drink¬ 
ing, leaping, vaulting, erecting May-poles, with all the frolics 
in use on such occasions, with a variety of similar amusements; 
among which archery held a conspicuous place. His son, 
Charles 1., pursuing similar views, again proclaimed an enlarg¬ 
ed copy of 8£ud book, which he ordered to be read from the pul¬ 
pits of cveiy parish in the kingdom, under the j^in of suspen¬ 
sion and deprivation. Regardless of the penalty, Dr. Twisse 
refused to read it, and even ventured to declare himself de¬ 
cidedly against all such Sabbath profanation. Other faith¬ 
ful ministers did the same; for which they suffered the 
penalty. The doctor, however, came off better than many 
of his brethren, who were suspended from their ministry, 
driven out of the kingdom, or committed to prison. His 
refusal to read the {>roclamation did not escape the notice of 
the court; but the king ordered the bishops to take no notice 
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of the circumstance, but pass over his transgression. His ina- 
jesty^ knew, that although Dr. Twisse was poor, and lived in 
obscure situation, his fame was great in all the reformed 
churches, and that therefore nothing severe could be done 
against him without becoming a public reproach to themselves. 
Dr. Twisse continued to exhibit his public testimony against 
the Book of Sports, till it was finally ordered to be burnt by 
the hands of the hangman, on the dth of May 1643. He spar¬ 
ed neither king nor parliament, but, with great ingenuity, turn¬ 
ed this their own act {gainst themselves. It was perhaps on 
account of his spirited opposition to the measures of the court 
and clergy, that Dr. Prideaux once said, ** lliat the bishops of 
Hfij^and little consulted their own credit, in not appointing Dr. 
Ttnsse, though against his inclination, to some splendid eccle¬ 
siastical dignity, by which, though they should not succeed in 
drawing him over to their party, they might at least mitigate or 
mollify the popular envy, and not hear themselves exposed to 
scorn 1^ the curate of Newbury.” During the civil wars, 
prince Rupert, being at Newbury, entertained our divine very 
courteously, and made liim many honourable promises if lie 
would forsake the puritans, write' in defence of the royal 
cause, and live amongst the king’s party. But the doctor very 
wisely, and very politely, declined the royal invitation. 

From the books he had published, particularly his controver¬ 
sial works, he obtained an amazing celebrity. Here his talents 
and erudition were employed on his favourite subjects, without 
the least control, and with unrivaled success. Amongst his 
numerous antagonists were Dr. Thomas Jackson, Mr Henry 
Mason, and Dr. Thomas Godwin, a man of great learning, aiid 
celebrated for his knowledge in antiquities. He next encoun¬ 
tered Mr John Goodwin, the celebrated advocate for armini- 
anism, whom ho is said to have refuted with great learning and 
judgment. His next contest was with Dr Cotton, a divine 
whom he highly esteemed, and whom he treated with great 
gentleness. He published a very learned refutation of Dr Pot¬ 
ter’s Survey of the New Platform of Predestination,®aud treat¬ 
ed Dr. Heylin according to his deserts, in his Defence of the 
Morality of the Sabbath. Ho also successfully combated the 
fiimous Arminius, and others, in defence of the doctrines of 
grace. His answers to Dr. Jackson and Ai’minius, and his 
Riches of God’s Love, when first published, were all suppressed 
by the arbitrary appointment of bishop Laud. 

In the year 1640, Dr. Twisse was chosen one of the sub-com¬ 
mittee, to assist the committee of accommodation, appointed by 
the lords for considering the innovations that liad been intro¬ 
duced iuto the church, and' to promote a farther reforniatlou. 
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In 1643 he was nominated, by an order of pjirliainent, prolocu^ 
tor to the assembly of divines, who met at Westminster, by an ^ 
ordinance of parliament, to settle religion and the govermhentf 
of the church. This learned assembly was opened on the let 
of July 1643, in Henry the VIFs chapel, Westminster Abbey, 
where both Houses of parliament attended. On this rare occa¬ 
sion, Dr. Twisse, the prolocutor, preached a sermon, wherein he 
warmly exhorted his learned auditory to a faithful discharge of 
their duty, in promoting the glory of God, and the honour and 
interest of his church and people; expressing his regret that these 
proceedings want^ the royal assent, but was in hopes it might 
yet be attained in due time, and a happy union re-ostabliBhe(|^lii^. 
tween the king, his parliament, and his people. Along 
the preshyterians and independents, many of the most Icarfi^ 
of the episcopal divines were also nominated. Archbnlli^- 
Usher, bishops Wastford, Prideaux, and Brownrigg; Drs. 
Howldswortli, Hammond, Sanderson, and others, had been ap¬ 
pointed, but refused to attend; because the king, by his pro¬ 
clamation of June 22d, had prohibited the assembly, declaring 
that no act done by them ought to be received by bis subjects; 
threatening, moreover, to proceed against them with the utmost 
rigour of law. 

None were permitted to enter the assembly without a written 
order from both Houses of parliament. They met every law¬ 
ful day, with the exception of Saturday, which was allowed the 
divines to prepare for preaching on the Sabbath. They getter 
rally sat from nine in the morning till two, or sometimes ilireo 
in the afternoon; which sedcrunts the prolocutor b^an and 
ended with piwer. About sixty of the members were gene¬ 
rally present. They^ were formed into three committees, each 
of which took a portion of the work, and prepared it for public 
discussion in the assembly. The committees had their senti¬ 
ments drawn up in distinct propositions, supported by texts of 
scripture; which propositions, as they came in order, were read 
to the assembly % one of the scribes, together with the texts 
by winch they were supported; whereupon the assembly de¬ 
bated with much gmvity, learning, and readiness. «I am sur¬ 
prised (says Mr Baillie, one of the Scotch commissioners to this 
^assembly) at the very accurate extemporanious replies made by 
many of the members. Their speeches are often long, and al¬ 
ways very learned. They study the subject well, and prepare 
their speech.es; but withiU they are exceeding prompt and well 

r ken.” None were called up to deliver their sentiments; ’ 
y rose of their own accord, and were heard, without inter- 
ru^ion, as long as they pleased to go on; and when the propo¬ 
sition was supposed to have been sufficiently discussed, there 
was a general cry for the question.” 
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When the winter came on, the assembly removed to the 
Jerusalem chamber, a large and elegant room in Westminster 
Abbey, which had been fitted up for their reception. At the 
upper end of ^e room there was a chair, set on a frame, about 
a foot higher than the rest, for Dr. Twisse, before which stood 
two chairs on the floor for the assessors, in front of whom sat 
the clerks. The Scotch commissioners were seated on the pro¬ 
locutor’s right hand, who, on their entering the assembly, wel¬ 
comed them in a long and very appropriate speech. Dr. 
Twisse, on account of his age and manifold infirmities, was not 
long able to attend upon the weighty concerns of this assembly, 
had been long grieved to behold the contentions between 
' i|||;e king and parliament, which he declared would at last ruin 
^KCOth; and often expressed a wish that the fire of contention 
^niight be extinguished, if it were even with his blood. < The 
great contentious in the assembly, between the presbyterians 
and independents, greatly disturbed the serenity of bis mind, 
and impaired liis bodily health. For though his constitution 
was good, and bis disposition cheerful, through age his body 
had become heavy and rather burdensome; so that, while warm¬ 
ly impressing the importance of divine truth on the minds of 
his hearers, he fell down in the pulpit, and was carried home 
to his bed, where he languished for about twelve months. Dur¬ 
ing his long illness, ho was vlf^ited by people of all ranks, who 
were lovers either of religion or learning, to whom he gave re- 
,markable evidence of his faith, patience, and Christian resigna¬ 
tion under affliction. By the civil war he had been driven 
from his curacy and the people of his charge at Newbury, and 
deprived of all his property by the royal army; insomuch that, 
when a deputation from the assembly visited him, they report¬ 
ed that he laboured under great affliction and extreme poverty. 
Upon this report the parliament took his case into considera¬ 
tion, and passed an order, December 4th, 1645, that one hun¬ 
dred pounds should he given him out of the public treasury. 
Almost the last words Dr. Twisse uttered were, ** I shall now, at 
last, have leisure enough to prosecute my studies to all eternity.” 
He cUed the 20th July 1646, in the seventy-fiist year of his 
age. The whole House of Commons, and the Assembly of Di¬ 
vines, paid their respects to his memory, by foUowing his re¬ 
mains to the grave in one sorrowful procession. Dr. Robert 
Harris preached his funeral sermon from Joshua i. 2. Moses, 
my servant, is dead.” He was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
where his l^y was only permitted to rest till the restoration, 
when, by orders of Charles II., his hones were disinterred, and, 
together with the bodies of many others, eminent both in church 
and state, thrown into a pit, dug for the purpose, in St. Mar- 
16 3 k 
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garet^s *!hurcli-yaril. A wretched specimen of the fine feelings, 
and delicate sensibility, witli which tlie panegyrists of this 
violator of the tombs has attempted to laud his memory 1 The 
savages of New Zealand would scorn such contemptible and 
unworthy proceedings; not even the daring and celebrated 
Admiral Blake, who raised the naval reputation of his country 
above all former example, and whose services to the English 
nation will stand as a monument of his renown to the. latest 
posterity, could escape this brutal and malevolent indignity. 
A considerable number shared the same fate; and had not an ex¬ 
pression of the public indignation induced the king to more 
prudential measures, there is no saying how far these barbait 
rities might have been carried on. 

Dr. Twisse having thus left his family in indigent circum¬ 
stances, the parliament voted one thousand pounds to be given 
to his children. Wliether they ever received the money, the 
confusions of that period leave rather doubtful. Mr Clark 
says, “ He was greatly admired for his learning, subtile wit, 
and correct jiidgincnt, integrity, modesty, and self-denial.” 
Fuller calls him a divine of great abilities, piety, learning, and 
moderation; and Wood says his plan of preaching was good, 
his disputations were accounted better; but his pious life was 
esteemed the best of all. All writers against armiiiianism Lave 
made honourable mention of liis works, and acknowledged him 
to have been the mightiest man that age produced on these con¬ 
troversies; and the most learned of his adversaries have acknow¬ 
ledged, that there was nothing extant, on the arininlan contro¬ 
versy, more full and accurate than what is to be found in his 
works. 

His works are, 1. A Discovery of Dr. Jadcson’s Vanities.— 
2. Vindicise Gratiae, Potestatis et Providentiae Die.—3. Dis- 
sertatia Scieiitia Media Tribus Libris Absoluta.—4. Disser- 
tiones.—5. Of the Morality of the Fourth Command.—6. A 
Treatise of Reprobation, in Answer to Mr John Cotton.—T. 
Animadveriiones ad Jacobi Arminii Collat cum Frank Jutiio 
et Joh Arnold Corvin.—8. Predestiuatione et Gratia.—9. The 
Doubting Conscience Resolved.—10. The Riches of God’s 
Love to the Vessels of Mercy, consistent wkh his Absolute 
Hatred or Reprobation of the Vessels of Wrath.—11. Two 
Trikets, in Answer to Dr. H. Hammond.—12. The Synod of 
Dort and Arcs Reduced to Practice, with an Answer.—13, The 
Sufficiency of the Scriptures to Determine all Matters of Faith. 
—14. The Christian Sabbath Defended against the crying evil 
of the Anti-sabbatarians of our age.—15. Fifteen Letters, pub¬ 
lished in Mede’s Works, with numerous Manuscripts beside. 
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JEREMIAH BURROUGHS, A. M. 

This amiable divine was born 1599, and educated at Cam¬ 
bridge, from which university, as well as from the kingdom, ho 
was forced to retire on account of his non-conformity. Having 
finished his studies in the university, he entered on the minis¬ 
terial work, and was chosen colleague to Mr Edmund Calamy, 
at Bury St. Edmund’s. In the year 1631 he became rector of 
Titshall in Norfolk county; but upon the publication of bishop 
Wren’s Visitation Articles, in 1633, he was suspended, and de- 
]h4ved of his living. From the intolerable oppression of the 
ruling ecclesiastics, Mr Burroughs sheltered himself for some 
time under the hospitable roof of the patriotic carl of Warwick; 
but the noble carl, unable to afford him any longer protection, 
he soon found it necessary to retire into Holland, from the 
persecution that raged in England against tlie puritans. 
After his arrival in Holland he settled at Rotterdam, where he 
became teacher to the congi'egational church, of which Mr Wil¬ 
liam Bridge was the pastor. He is charged with having at¬ 
tempted to bribe the bishop’s chancellor with an offer of forty 
pounds, after being suspended, and of sailing into Holland, and 
returning, disguised in the habit of a soldier, with a great quan¬ 
tity of libellous pamphlets for circulation in England; on which 
.account he is said to have been deprived for his non-residence. 
Mr Edwards, however, has given a very different account of 
this affair; and says, that for speaking against the Scotch war, in a 
company which he could not trust, he fled to Rotterdam for 
fear of the consequences, at wliich he (Mr Edwm*ds) greatly 
stumbled. Animadverting on this misrepresentation, Mr Bur¬ 
roughs observes, “ That had Mr Edwards conferred with him 
on that matter, before he put his book to the press, as he had re¬ 
quested him to do, he would have given him such complete satis- 
, faction respecting his leaving the kingdom, that he neither could 
have stumbled himself, norcaused others to stumble, lamsofully 
clear in that business, says he, that I wiped off, before my lord 
of Warwick, every thing that might have the appearance of in¬ 
discretion, not by my own testimony, but by that of two gen¬ 
tlemen, which, beside tlie accuser, were all that were in cofi^ 
pany while that affair was spoken of. The truth is, no such 
speeches were made. That I fled to Rotterdam, in (dl haste, is 
equally uncandid and untrue. It was four or five months after 
this accusation before I went to Rotterdam. Had not the pre- 
latical faction been incensed against me, for standing out 
against their superstitious, 1 could have stood to what I had 
spoken, as I only put some queries, but affirmed nothing, nut 
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I knew how dangerous the times wcrcj and what the power of 
the prelatical party at that time was: That tfae}^ were extreme¬ 
ly incensed against me, and that, in my case, innocence itself 
could afford me no security. I had been deprived of my living 
by bi^op Wren, where, I believe, I suffered as great a brunt as 
most of those who remained in England; though Mr Edwards 
has been pleased to say we fled that we might be safe ashore, 
while our brethren were enduring the tempest at sea. Four or 
five months having thus elapsed since my accusation, 1 began 
to think all would blow over, when my lord of Warwick, fall¬ 
ing sack in London, sent for me, with whom 1 remained three 
weeks, going freely up and down the city. My lord, who knew 
the whole affair, was also of opinion that the storm was over; 
and when 1 was thus in hopes that 1 had been set free from my 
accuser, a messenger from Rotterdam arrived, with a call to me 
in writing, signed by the elders, and many other hands, in 
the name of the church; upon which we agreed upon the tim^ 
when, and the place where, we should meet in Norfolk, to make 
a full conclusion, and prepare for our voyage.’* 

Upon Mr Burroughs* arrival at Rotterdam, he was cordially 
received by the church, where he continued a zealous and faith¬ 
ful labourer for several years, and gained a very high reputa¬ 
tion among the people. After the commencement of the civil 
war, when the power of the bishops was no longer dangerous, 
he returned to England, says Granger, not to preach sedition, 
but peace; for which he earnestly prayed and contended. As 
a divine, Mr Burroughs was greatly honoured and esteemed, 
and became a most popular and admired preacher. He was 
chosen by the congregations of Stepney and Cripplegate, Lon¬ 
don, at that time accounted two of the largest congregations in 
England. Mi* Burroughs preached at Stepney at seven o’clock 
in the morning, and Mr William Greenhill at three in the 
afternoon. These two men, whom Wood stigmatizes with the 
name of notorious schismatics and independents, were denomi¬ 
nated, by Hugh Peters, the morning and evening stars of 
Stepney. 

Mr Burroughs was chosen one of the assembly of divines, 
and was one of the dissenting brethren, but a divine of great 
wisdom and moderation. He united, with Mr Thomas Good¬ 
win, Philip Nye, and Sydrach Sympson, in publishing their 
Apolc^eticm Narration, in defence of their own peculiar senti¬ 
ments. The authors of this work, who had all been exiles for 
their relig^n, to speak in their own language, consulted the 
scriptures without prejudice. They considered the word of 
Gog as impartially as men of flesh and blood are likely to do, 
in any juncture of time; the place they wont to, the conation 
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they' were in, and the company they were with, affording no 
temptation to any bias whatever. They assert, that every con¬ 
gregation has power within itself sufficient to regulate and go¬ 
vern all religions concerns, and is subject to no external spirit- 
uid autbority whatever. The principles upon which tiiey 
founded their church government, were to confine themselves, 
in every particular, to what the scriptures prescribe, without 
the least regard to either the opinions or practice of men, leav¬ 
ing themselves room for alterations upon receiving additional 
light from the word of God. 

In conformity with these principles, Mr Burroughs united 
with his brethren in writing and publishing their reasons 
against certain propositions concerning presbyterial government. 
In 1645 he was chosen one of the committee of accommoda¬ 
tion, and was especially serviceable in their important delibera¬ 
tions. He possessed uncommon candour and moderation; and 
during their debates, he made a declaration in the name of the 
independents, ‘‘That unless their congregations could be exempt¬ 
ed from the coercive power of the classes, and left to govern 
themselves in their own way, so long as they conducted them¬ 
selves with propriety toward the civil magistrate, they were re¬ 
solved to suffer, or retire to some other place of the world, 
where they could enjoy the liberty of conscience. For, said he, 
so long as men continue to think there can be no religious 
peace without forcing all into one opinion; so long as they 
consider the sword an ordinance of God to determine all reli¬ 
gious controversy; that fines, imprisonment, and persecution, 
are the only means for reclaiming the disobedient; and that 
there is no middle course between an exact conformity and a 
general confusion—there must, of necessity, be a base subjection 
of men’s consciences to the most uusuffi^rablc slavery, a sup¬ 
pression of much truth, and the whole Christian world remain 
a scene of animosity and universal discord.” 

After his return from exile, Mr Burroughs liever gathered a 
separate congregation, iior accepted of any parochial benefice, 
but continued to exhaust his strength by coushirit preaching, 
and other ministerial'services, for the advantage of the church 
of Christ. He was of a meek and amiable spirit, yet had he 
some bitter enemies, who, to their own disgrace, poured upon 
him the bitterest falsehoods. Mr Edwards, whose pen was often 
dipt in gall, heaps upon him many reproachful and unfounded 
reflections. This peevish and bigoted writer warmly censures 
Mr Burroughs for propagating his own sentiments on church 
government, and evep for pleading for a general toleration; 
but our divine, with bis usual candour, repelled the foolish 
charges, proved his own innocence, and exposed the malevolence 
of his enemy. 
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The last subject on which Mr Burroughs preached, and 
which he also published, was bis Ironicum, or an Attempt to 
Heal the Divisions among Christian Professors. His incessant 
labours, and the grief occasioned by the distractions of the 
times, greatly contributed to hasten his end. He died of a con¬ 
sumption, November 14tfa, 1646, in the forty-seventh year of 
his age. Granger sa^s, “ He was a man of learning, candour, 
and modesty; in his life irreproachable, and highly exemplary.*’ 
Fuller has classed him with the learned writers of Fmanuel 
college, Cambridge. Dr. Williams says, « That his exposition 
of Hosea is a pdeasing specimen of the popular mode of preach-^ 
ing, and serves to show with what facility the- pleachers of his 
time applied the scriptures to the various cases of their hearers 
in their expository discourses. He published several of his 
writings while he lived, and his friends sent forth many others 
after his death, most of them were highly esteemed by all pious 
Christians.” 

His works are, 1. Moses’ Choice.—2. Sion’s Joy, a Sermon, 
preached to the Honourable House of Commons at their Pub¬ 
lic Thanksgiving, September 7th, 1641.—3. An Exposition of 
the Prophecy of Hosea.—4. The Lord’s Heart Opened.—5. 
A Vindication of Mr Burroughs against Mr Edward’s Foul As¬ 
persions, in his spreading Gangarcua, and his angry Antapolo- 
gia, concluding with a brief Declaration of what the Inde])cn- 
dents would have.—6. Irenicum, to the Lovers of Truth and 
Peace.—7. Two Treatises, the first of Earthly-mindedncss, the 
second of Conversing in Heaven, and Walking with God.—8. 
An Ex^sition of the 4th, 5th, 6tli, and 7th chapters of Hosea. 
9. An Exposition upon the 8th and 9th chapters of Hosea.— 
19. The rare Jewel of Christian Contentment.—11. Gospel 
Worship.—12. Gospel Conversation.—13. The Evil of Evils, 
or the exceeding Sinfulness of Sin.—14. The Saint’s Treasury. 
15. Of Hope and Faith, and the Saint’s Walk by Faith.—16. 
Reconciliation, or Christ’s Trumpet of Peace.—17. The Saint’s 
Happiness.—18. A Treatise of Holy Carriage in Evil Times.*— 

19. True Blessedness, which consists in the Pardon of Sin.— 

20. Four useful Discourses. 


CORNELIUS BURGESS, D.D. 

This active and zealous puritan divine was descended from 
the Burgesses of Batcoin in Somei*sctshire. He had his cdtipa- 
tion at Oxford. In what college he first entered is uncertain, 
however, on the erection of Wadham college he translated him¬ 
self thither, and there took his degree of arts. Afterwards he 
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]*emoved to Lincoln collie, where he received holy orders, 
and had some cure bestowed upon him ; which, according to 
Wood, seems to have been the rectory of Magnus church, Lon¬ 
don, or the Wcarage of Watford in Hartfordshire, or probably 
both these places. In the beginning of Charles* Fs. reign, he 
became one of bis chaplains in ordinary, and in 16;!37 he took 
his degrees in divinity. In consequence of his opposition to the 
ceremonies, and other innovations daily introcfucing into the 
chureh by bishop Laud and his intolerant faction, he was 
gireatly harassed by the court of high commission, where he 
was charged, in 1622, with having administered 'lhe sacrament 
to some of the people sitting, and afterwards for having refused 
to read the common prayer in his surplice and hood. In 1635 
he preached a Latin sermon to the London ministers in Alph- 
age church, by the appointment of the governors of Zion col¬ 
lege. In this sermon he warmly urged all possible diligence in 
preaching the gospel of the kingdom, asserting, that it was the 
bounden duty, even of the bishops themselves, to put their hand 
to this important branch of the public service of God, in imita¬ 
tion of the primitive bishops; of whom it is recorded, to their 
honour, that they were to be found more frequently in the pul¬ 
pit than in the palaces of princes, more occupied as ambassadors 
of the Prince of the kings of the earth, than in the embassies of 
earthly potentates; quoting, at the same time, an old canon of 
the sixth general council, in which bishops arc enjoined to 
preach often, at least every Lord’s day, or to be canonically ad¬ 
monished for such neglect; whereupon, if they reform not, it 
was farther ordained, that they be excommunicated or deposed. 
The import of this sermon having been reported to the arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, he complained to the king; upon whicli 
the doctor was summoned before the court of high commission, 
where articles were exhibited against him, to the effect that 
he was disaffected to the book of common prayer, the ceremo¬ 
nies, and also to the government of the church by bishops, &c. 
besides, having charged the prelates with conniving at, and en¬ 
couraging the propagation of, arminianism, and the i^estoration 
of popery; but, almve all, with having insinuated an accusation 
against the bishops for their neglecting to preach often, as the 
primitive bishops are said to have done:—For these, and his 
non^eonforming sentiments, the ecclesiastical rulers were mad 
against him, and their party everywhere cried out, that his con¬ 
duct merited the highest censures of the church. His answers 
to the charges brought against him were so powerful, however, 
and his protestation annexed to his sermon, wherein he declares 
his conviction, that he had done or said nothing but what he 
was in duty bound to perform; and that, under that conviction. 
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]ie was datennined to stand by ovei^ sentenca ba bad utta^ad 
in the sermon alluded to, and defend the same against all oppo« 
sars, even unto death* He delivered a copy of this sermon and 
protestation to archbishop Laud, who, with more than his usual 
moderation, let the affair drop. Dr. Burgess possessed the spi¬ 
rited and manly character with which our reforming forefath^ 
were so eminently endowed; and hj^s zeal, activity, and un¬ 
daunted resolution in the i^rvice of the church, had been mani¬ 
fested on many important occasions. 

The bishop^ at this time, were extremely indifferent ab^ 
preaching, if^mt strongly set agmnst it; and the conformilii^ 
clergy, in general, were most remiss in this paft of their cleri¬ 
cal duty; nor could it well be otherwise, when the prelates were 
so averse to thiS'lmode of instruction, that one of them, in ^ri-, 
sion, compared the minister that preached twice on a Sabtlw^,^ 
to Virgil’s cow, that came twice a-day to the milking pall. 
Those ministers, however, who considered the importance of 
their oj£ce, and were zealous for the truths of the gospel and 
the salvation of men, continued fearlessly to do their duty at 
every hazard, and were much encouraged, about this time, by 
many of the leading men in the kingdom, particularly in both 
Houses of Parliament; by which means the majority of the na¬ 
tion were become cold to the episcopal government, and warm¬ 
ly attached to the presbyterian or congregational mode of disci¬ 
pline. 

When the long parliament met on November 3d, 1640, both 
Houses petitioned the king to appoint a fast, that they might 
solemnly implore the Divine Majesty for a blessing on their 
counsels; which fast was observed on the 17th of the same 
month, and Dr. Burgess and Mr Marshall were appointed to 
preach before the House of Commons; on which occasion, we 
are informed, that the service of the day continued for seven 
hours. Wood says, that Dr. Burgess, Stephen Marshall, Ed¬ 
mund Calamy, and others, on the approach of the troubles of 
those times, first whispered in their conventicles, and after¬ 
wards publicly preached, that it was lawful, in defence of reli¬ 
gion, for subjects to take up arms against their sovereign; which 
doctrine being also admitted by the elders, the people of Lon¬ 
don rushed violently into rebellion, and became pliable tools in 
the band of the faction in parliament, to raise tumults, make 
outcries for justice, call for innocent blood, subscribe and pre¬ 
fer petitions against the holy liturgy and the bierareby; and es- 
peci^ly, if Dr. Burgess but held up his finger to bis myrmidons, 
to strike both at root and branch of the church of England.” 
Ihe earl of Clarendon also says, « That the archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury never had so powerful an influence over the counsels 
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at teourt, as Dr. Burgaafi^nd Mr Marshall bad over the houses 
of parliament.” That Dr. Burgess and Mr Marshall were very 
active in the cause of parliament during the civil war, is un¬ 
doubtedly true. They encouraged taking up arms in defence 
of the civil rights of the subject, and that religious freedom, 
without which no conscientious Christian could enjoy even 
his civil privileges; and this at a period, when the arbitrary 
decrees of the star-chamber, and the cruel and bigoted man¬ 
dates of the court of high commission, were become insupport- 
while the will of the sovereign was substituted in place of' 
constitut^mal laws of the realm, and no altiy^ativc left but 
opposition or ilavery. That ever they concurred in those after 
measures, that led to the death of the king and the dissolution 
of, the constitution, even their enemies Lave never been able to 
/miwe good. Mr Marshall has published a defence of th<i part he 
took in the civil war, and Dr. Burgess has also published an ac¬ 
count of his principles and conduct during that distressing pe¬ 
riod,'which Mr Calamy considers highly worthy of being preserv¬ 
ed for the benefit of posterity. 

In 1041 Dr Burgess dtjlivcred an animated speech in the 
House of Commons against deans and chapters. Their aboli¬ 
tion was warmly disputed in the House, and that (heir revenues 
ought to be applied to more necessary purposes. This greatly 
alarmed the cathedral men, who, in consulting their own safety, 
agreed to send a divine from every cathedral in England to 
solicit their friends in parliament in behalf of their several foun¬ 
dations. Petitions were also forwarded from the universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. The deputies from the cathedrals 
drew up a petition, praying to he heard by counsel; but were 
informed, that if they had any thing to offer on the subject, 
they should appear and plead their cause themselves. They 
therefore selected Dr. John Hackett, prebendary of St. Paul’s, 
for their counsel, who, being admitted to the bar of the House, 
made an elaborate speech in their behalf; wliercin he chiefly 
insisted on the topics of the Oxford address, urging, that cathe¬ 
drals were well calculated to supply the defects of pi;ivate prayer: 
That they were highly serviceable for the advancement of 
learning, and the tradning of young men for the defence of the 
church s That their loss would be severely felt, and singularly 
prejudicial to the interests of religion, but highly gratifying to 
its enemies. In conclusion, he put them in mind that, at the 
reformation, preaching first began in the cathedrals; drew 
their attrition to the antiquity of these structures, and the 
many thousands maintained by them; their endowments, as 
greatly encour^ng industry and virtue: That they were very 
beneficial to the crown, }>aying into the exchequer, in first fruits 
IT 3 I 
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ill larger proportion tlian iMiber corporations: 
finally) reminding the House, that these sacred edificis and es¬ 
tates were consecrated to God)< and barred alienation with 
the most dreadful of all imprecations. Hr. Burgess replied, 
and pointed out their unprofitableness, and the egregious folly 
of spending such immense revenues, W that which, in many 
coses, was worse than useless. He complained, that the lives of 
their singing men were debauched; that their conversation w^ 
a disgrace to religion and Christian morality; and that their 
ample was like a eontaminating pestilence, or a mildew that bliit- 
ed the opening,^nds of virtue and religion. Having, at grem t 
length, replied to every particular of Dr. Hackett’s'ipeeob, be sai^ 
in eonolusion, that though, he apprehended, it was obviously ne¬ 
cessary to apply the revenues of the cathedrals to better purposes, 
yet he held it by no means lawful to alienate them from pnhiyb 
and pious uses, or convert them to the profit of individuals. He 
was a strenuous advocate for reformation, at this critical junc¬ 
ture, both in church and state. The arbitrary measures of the 
government, and the cruel intolerance of the bishops, had, dur¬ 
ing the last ton years, wonderfully altered the sentiments of the 
people with regard to both. This parliament, therefore, had 
been elected with a view to the redress of the public complaints, 
which were pouring into the Commons from every quarter; 
and the majority being of reforming sentiments, these com¬ 
plaints were readily attended to, and the victims of politics and 
religion were, in great numbers, relieved from prison and per¬ 
secution. 

Dr. Burgess was chosen one of those pacificators, who met 
in the Jerusalem chamber at Westminster, 1641, on purpose to 
accommodate the differences in ecclesiastical matters. They 
consulted together for six several days, but failed in com^omis- 
ing their differences. He was frequently appointed to preach 
before pm’liament, particularly the House of Commons; and 
being much approved for his zeal, fortitude, and fidelity, and 
admirably adapted to the nature of the military service, he waa 
selected by Essex, commander of the parliamentary forces, as 
chaplain to his regiment of horsemen. He was also nominated 
a member of the Westminster assembly of divines, and, toget]^ 
with Mr John White, chosen assessor, to supply the place 
the prolocutor in case of his absence or indisposition. On the 
first of Sciptember, when the solemn league and covenant was 
submitted to the assembly, and generally approved, Dr. Buigess 
ai^ed against imposii^ it on the people; but afterwards took 
it himseliv and was grieved that he could not prevail on others 
to be of the same mind and accommodating disposition. 

When the bishops eame to the resolution of refusing ordination 
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ta all who were not iniAhe interest of Ihe crown, ap|)licaticni 
liaving been mode to the assembly for advice in this matter, 
they advised, that an association of godly ministers, from 
London, and other places, be appointed, by public authority, to 
orddm minastors for the vacant congregations in London, and 
througli^t the kii^omj Agieeable to this advice, the parlia^ 
ment passed an ordinance, October the 2d, 1644, appmnting ten 
d^ines^ being presbyters and members of the assembly, to exa-> 
m^e and ordain, by imposition of bands, those only whom they 
judged admissible Into the sacred office of the ministry; and 
«l^r. Bni^^ess was one of that number, whose nape stands at the 
Imad of the jttst. • To these ten, others were appointed who 
were not members of the assembly; so that tlie prelatical rulers 
were taken in their own cmftiness, and the vacancies of the 
church filled with able ministers. Dr. Burgess was appointed, 
by parliament^ at the request of the people of London, as ]cc> 
turer at St. Paul’s on the Sabbath evening, and also on a work* 
ing^ day, weekly, with an allowance of four hundred pounds 
ar>year, to be paid from the revenues of the cathedral. 

, When the king had deserted the parliament, and levied an 
army against them, they were under the necessity of request* 
ing a voluntary loan of money, horses, plate, and whatever was 
convmrtible to the use of an army, which they were forced to 
raise in the defence of the rights of the country, or, in tbeir 
own language, “ for the defence of both king and parliament.” 
Dr. Buigess lent them several sums of money; and, in the year 
' ]<646, the parliament, by their ordinance, appointed and ordain¬ 
ed all the Imids and revenues of the bishops to be sold, and the 
money applied to the exigencies of the state. In this ordinance, 
all those who had lent money, horses, plate, &c., for the public 
service, were requested to double their account, and draw the 
whole either in money or lands from that of the bishops; inti¬ 
mating, that they who did not double, would have nothing fur- 
tiier to secure their loans than the despised public faith, nor even 
that security, till all doublers were first satisfied. The doctor 
had a wife and ten children to provide for, who must be ruined 
if this money miscarried; and, to prevent the hazard of all, 
he doubled, which raised the nominal account to three thousand 
four hundred pounds, beside his loan for Ireland. He did all 
in his power to recover his loans in money, but could not; and 
finding the divisions, and several interests pursued by the f>ar- 
ties who now direct^ public affairs, daily increasing, and him¬ 
self but poorly requitted for all his faithful services, he was 
obliged to take up his money in bishops’ lands; for which he has 
suffered the reproach of the royal and prclatic party, besides, 
on the restoration of Charles II., losing the whole amount, for 
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which} about oae year before, accordiog to Wood, he was ojflPer- 
ed twelve thousaud pounds. 

: Dr. Burgess preached a sermou, at Mercer’s Cha|K»], on the 
14th January 1648, wherein he inveighed, with great freedom, 
in the face of imminent danger, against the design of taking off 
the king; and, about the same time, appeai'ed at the head of a 
number of the London ministers, in vindicatipn of themselves 
from the unjust aspersions laid to their charge, of being. aeeefii* 
sory to the king’s death. This paper was drawn up by Ifri 
Burgess, and Mr Calamy has given it at length, with Afry-seven 
signatures. His name is also to be found, amongst many other 
highly respectable characters, in Mr Calamy’s index of those 
who were ejected or silenced by the act of uniformity, at which 
time he was ejected from St. Andrews, iij the city of Wells, in 
Somersetshire. 

After the restoration, the royalists and zealous churchmen 
became the ruling party in the land, and aided by the interest 
and intrigues of the court, prevailed in most of the elections. 
Only about fifty-six members were of the presbyterian party, 
a number too small cither to retard or defeat the measures of so 
large a majority. Monarchy, therefore, and episcopacy, were 
again exalted to their former splendour; and in place of learn¬ 
ing wisdom in the school of adversity, in which they had been 
instructed about twelve years, they were now become still more 
malicious and intolerant. The solemn league and covenant, the 
act for erecting the high court of justice, with that for subscribe 
ing the engagement, and for declaring England a commolh^ 
wealth, were all ordered to be burnt by the hands of the hang¬ 
man ; on which occasion the mobility assisted with great alacri¬ 
ty. Bishops were again restored to their seats in parliament; 
and after an adjournment of a few months, the parliament were 
again assembled, November 20tb, 1661, when they proceeded 
tobusiiless with a more intolerant spirit than had ever been exhi¬ 
bited in the former reign. “ The act of uniformity (says Mr 
Neal) stood on higher terms now than before the civil war; be¬ 
sides, that the book of common prayer was also rendered more ex¬ 
ceptionable, by an addition of apocryphal lessons from the Idol 
Bell and the Dragon, with the addition of some new holidays; 
as St. Barnabas and the conversion of St. Paul, and a few new 
collects and alterations made by the bishops themselves.” This 
bill passed into a law on the 24th of August 1662. Bishop 
Burnet says, “ It passed with but a small majority.” St. Bar- 
tholomew-day was the time appointed for the commencement 
of its operation, and seems to have been pitched upon ibr the 
cruelest purpose, ns the tythes are due at micliaolraas; and those 
who conld not, with a good conscience, conform, were ihci-eby 
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cut short of the whole yearns support, and left to all the hor¬ 
rors of want and wretchedness. The clauses of this infamous 
act are studiously cruel and vindictive. In order to render a 
clergyman eligible to any cccfesiastical benefice, he must be or¬ 
dained by the episcopal order; and if otherwise ordained before, 
ho must be subjected to a second ordination in that ibrm. 
He must declare his assent and consent to every thing contain¬ 
ed in the book of common prayer, administration of the sacra¬ 
ments, and other rites and ceremonies of the church of Eng¬ 
land, with the psalter, and the form of making, ordaining, and 
consecrating bishops, priests, and deacons. He must hlso take 
the oath of canonical obedience, abjure the solemn league and 
covenant, and renounce the principle of taking up arms against 
the king on any pretence whatsoever. 

This bill reinstated the church of England in the same con¬ 
dition it held under Charles I., with these additional clauses of 
severity; and the persecuting laws of Elizabeth still remaining 
in 'force, all the promises of toleration, made by the present 
king, went for nothing; and lest this act had not been of itself 
sufficiently severe, another, entitled. The Five Mile Act, ba¬ 
nished the non-conformists five miles from any city, borough, 
or church, in which they had officiated; which placed these un¬ 
fortunate men away from their friends, who might have aided 
them in their great distress. The penalty was fifty pounds, 
and six months imprisonment; to which another grievous act 
.was added, prohibiting them to meet, for the worship of God, 
jat any place except in the episcopal churches, and according to 
the liturgy and practice of the church of England. Notwith¬ 
standing of all the evils threatened in this cruel, impolitic, and 
intolerant act, Dr. Burgess, and a great cloud of worthy, learn¬ 
ed, pious, and orthodox divines, as Mr Locke calls them, 
amounting to about two thousand, according to Hume, in one day 
relinquished their cures, and, to the astonishment of the court, 
sacrificed their interest to their religious tenets. Rapin says, 
“ St. Bartholomew-day being come, on which the act of uni¬ 
formity was to take place, two thousand presbyterian ministers 
chose rather to quit their livings than submit to the conditions 
of this act. It was expected that a division W'ould have tiiken 
place amongst them, and that a great number would have chose 
rather to conform to the church of England, than see them¬ 
selves reduced to beggary. It was not, therefore, without ex¬ 
treme surprise that they were all seen to stand out, not so much 
as one suffering himself to be tempted into conformity.” 

Upon his ejection. Dr. Burgess retired to his house at Wat¬ 
ford, where he lived privately, and was ieduced to great straits, 
and bad his latter days much cmhitfcnHl with affliction. Ho 
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had a oiirious collection of the different editions of the book of 
common prayer, which he presented to the public library at 
Oxfbrd' a few weeks before his death. He died at Watford in 
I66b» and was buried in the middle of the church of Wafford) 
on the 9th of Jane that year. 

Mr Calamy says, ** Dr. Burgess vilus a complete master of 
the lituipcal controversy, and that of church govemnienV’ 
Neal says, He was esteemed a very learned and judiciows}^ 
vine, and we have abundant evidence in his writings, thal 'fao 
had learned to comfort himself under his afflictions, with: the 
solacing consideration, that neither poverty or peril, life or 
death, could separate him from the love of Christ, for whom 
had suffered the loss of all things.” 

His writings are, 1. A Chain of Graces, drawn out at leng^ 
for a Reformation of Manners; or a brief Treatise of Virtue, 
Knowledge, Temperance, Patience, Godliness, Brother]y-kind> 
ness, and Charity.—2. New*!Discovery of Personal Ty^es, or 
the tenth part of a Man’s clear gain proved dne, both in con¬ 
science and also by the laws of the kingdom.—3. The Fire of 
the Sanctuary newly uncovered, or a complete Tract of Zeal. 
—4. Baptismal Regeneration of Elect Infants professed by the 
Church of England.—5. A Sermon preached from Jeremiah i. 
5. before the House of Commons, at their Public Fast, Novem¬ 
ber 17th, 1640.—6. A Sermon, preached before the House of 
Commons, November 10th, 1641, from Psalm Ixxvi. 10.—7. 
An Humble Examination of a printed abstract of the Answers | 
to Nine Reasons of the House of Commons against the Votlllr 
of Bishops in Parliament.—8. The Broken Title of Episcopal 
Inheritance, or a Discovery of the Weak Reply to the HumUe 
Examination of the Answer to the Nine Reasons of the House 
of Commons against the Votes of Bishops in Parliament, their 
Lordly Dignity and Civil Authority.—9, Two Sermons, preach¬ 
ed to the House of Commons, from Jer. iv. 14. at two Public 
Fasts, on March 30th, 1642, and April 30th, 1645.—10. The 
Necessity of Agreement with God, a Sermon, preached to the 
House of Peers, from Amos iii. 3. at their Fast, October 29th, 
1645.—11. Prudent Silence, a Sermon, preached in Mercer’s 
chapel, before the Lord Mayor and Citizens of London, January 
14tli, 1648.—12. No Sacnlege or Sin to Alien, or purriiase 
the Lands of Bishops or others, when their offices are atK>lisbad. 
—13. A Case concerning the Buying of Bishops’ Lands, witii 
the lawfulness thereof.—^Beside these, according to Wood, he 
has other ^rmons extant. 
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JOHN WHITE, M. A. 

This faithful servant of Christ was born at Stanton St. 
John in Oxfordshire, Doipember 1575, where his father held a 
lease from New college, Oxford. He was descended from the 
'Whites of Hantshire, and received his grammatical learning at 
Ifidliam of Wickham’s school, where, after a certain time, the 
sbholars have exhibitions for prosecuting their studies in New 
college, whither he was sent, and became fellow. Mr White 
Mving served a probation of two yeai*s, took his degrees in arts, 
Ipd entering into holy orders, became a frequent preacher in 
jS^d about Oxford. In 1606 he left his college, and, probably 
aTOUt the same time, became rector of Trinity parish in Dor¬ 
chester, in the county of Dorset. Deeply impressed with the 
importance of the charge laid upon him, he now entered upon 
the arduous duties of his office with resolution and alacrity, and 
dischai^ed them with much care and fidelity. His great dili¬ 
gence as a pastor, in rebuking, admonishing, instructing, and 
comforting his people, left but few vacant hours for his own re- 
cresdion. In the course of his ministry he expounded the 
scriptures all over, and liad proceeded in a second exposition 
half way before his death; and for solidity and perspicuity, was 
accounted an excellent commentator. Dr. Man ton says, He 
excelled in giving a solid exposition of the text, and in deduc- 
Jpg pertinent and practical remarks;” in confirmation of which, 
lie refers his readers to his commentary on the first three chap¬ 
ters of Genesis. Mr White’s settlement at Dorchester afforded 
him an opportunity of doing much good, not merely to the souls, 
but also to the bodies of his parishioners. His exertions for 
the interests of mankind, both spiritual and temporal, were 
great and incessant, highly becoming the character of a genuine 
Christian. With this view, he studied, planned, and, with a 
degree of activity seldom’ equalled, exerted all his power and 
influence in carrying them into execution; and with the bless¬ 
ing of God on his laudable endeavours, the inhabitants of Dor¬ 
chester came in for an ample share of the fruit of his humane 
and beneficent exertions. Dr. Fuller says, “ That by his wis¬ 
dom tbe town of Dorchester was much enriched. He instructed 
themhn knowledge; and knowledge produced piety; piety sti-' 
mulated industry; and industry soon procured them plenty. A 
beggar could not then be seen in the town, all the able poor 
were put to work, and the impotent snpported from the profits 
of a public brewery and other collections. Industry, sobriety, 
and religion, flourished in Dorchester under his pastoral and 
economical care, and derived a powerful influence from his ac- 
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tive life and pioui=! example. He considered economy and in¬ 
dustry the well-springs of wealth; and from these a plentiful 
supply for the public necessities was soon obtained. Indolence 
and idleness arc no less troublesome to their possessors, than 
burdensome and disgusting to Mr White therefore 

suggested plans for improving the' eirhhmstances of the poor, 
and heartily concurred with others in their execution. To pnot*-- 
vide for the impotent poor, and compel those who are 
labour for their own sustenance, has been the general object of 
all poor laws. In the intricate science of political economy, 
however, there appears to be nothing more difficult than to 
lieve poverty without encouraging idleness. Dr. Fuller fartfalS 
observes concerning this illustrious individual, “ That he ha4i.5fe' 
powerful command of bis passions, tmd that he could also com¬ 
mand the purses of his parishioners, and wind them up to what¬ 
ever pitch he pleased upon important occasions: That he was 
free from covetousness, and charitable almost to a fault: That 
h^ a patriarchal influence both in Old and New England.” 

At the beginning of the long parliament, when many patrio¬ 
tic subjects appeared for the rights of the nation, Mr Wliite as¬ 
sociated with them, and his influence and distinguished abilities 
greatly contributed to promote the cause of civil and religious 
liberty; which enraged the royalists against him to that degree, 
that prince Rupert sent a party of his horse to Dorchester, who 
plundered his house, and carried oif his whole library; on which 
he retired to London, and was for some time appointed ministci* 
of Savoy parish. In 1643 he was chosen one of the assembly 
of divines, and one of the assessors to that assembly, where he 
was highly esteemed. Wood says, “He took the covenant, 
and sitting often with the assembly, shewed himself one of the 
most moderate and learned amongst them; and soon after did, 
by order, not only succeed Dr. Featley in the rectory of Lam¬ 
beth, thence ejected, but had his library to keep, and use, till 
such time as Dr. Featley could recover Mr White’s from prince 
Rupert’s soldiers.” 

When both Houses of Parliament, with the Scottish commis¬ 
sioners, and the assembly of divines, were convened in Marga¬ 
ret’s church, Westminster, on the 35th of September 1643, to 
subscribe the solemn league and covenant, Mr White opened 
that ^eat solemnity by prayer. After him, Mr Henderson and 
Mr Nye spoke in justifleation of the measure they were met to 
consummate, shewing, from scripture precedents, the advantage 
the chufeh had, on former occasions, received from such sacred 
associations. Mr Henderson, in name of the Scotch commission, 
declaring, “That the estates of Scotland had resolved to asdat the 
English parliament in carrying on the designs of the covenant.” 
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Upon whioU •Mr Nyo rend it from tlij« pulpit^ with an audible 
Voice^ article by article, each person standing uncovered, with 
his right band bare, and lifted up towards heaven. Dr. Gouge 
concluded tH^ solemn business with prayer; after which the 
House of Commons t^pt np into the chancel, and subscribed 
tiieir names in one n^l of parchment, and the assembly in ano¬ 
ther—^in both of which the covenant was fairly transcribed, 
.f .Qbe proposition discussed by the assembly was, That Jesus 
C^rkt, as King of his church, hath himself appointed a church 
government distinct from the civil magistrate.” This proposi- 
^jH^awn was strongly opposed by the erastian party. Our divine 
'^lubscribed it, when the learned Lightfoot entered his dissent. 

Mr White married the sister of Dr. Burgess, by whom he 
ui^d four sons, wliicli survived their father. When the commo¬ 
tions of the nation ceased, and his work at London was finish¬ 
ed, he returned to Dorchester; after which, in 1647, he was de¬ 
signed warden of ISIew College after the death of Dr. Pink; but 
Mir'AVood supposes he had reused the office; which is highly 
probable, being by this timcTar advanced in years. Having 
thus served his generation with incessant labour, ardent zeal, 
and distinguished ability, he slept with his fathers, July 2let, 
1648, His remains were interred in the porch of St. Peter’s 
church, Dorchester, a chapel belonging to Trinity church. 

His works are, 1. The Troubles of Jerusalem’s Restomtion, 
or the Church’s Reformation; a Sermon preached before the 
House of Lords, 26th Nov. 1645.—2. The Way to the Tree of 
Life, or Directions for the Profitable Reading of the Scriptures. 
—3. A Sermon, preached at the General Assizes at Dorches¬ 
ter, the 7th March 1632.—4. A Commentary on the.three first 
chapters of the Book <if Genesis. 


JOHN 4RROWSMITH, D. D. 

This learned divine was born at Gatehead, near Newcas- 
lle-upon-Tyne, March 29th, 1602, had his education at St, 
John’s college, Cambridge, and was afterwards chosen fellow 
of Katherine-hall, in the same university. He was chosen one 
of the university preachers, and preached for some time at Lynn, 
an ancient sea-port in the county of Norfolk; from which he 
was called to sit in the assembly of divines, which he constantly 
attended. He was one of several members who drew up the 
assembly’s catechism, .and was greatly distinguished for his 
learning, piety, and talents. He afterwards preached at St, 
Margaret’s, Iron-monger-lane, London, April Uth, 1644, he 
was elected master of St. John’s collie, when Dr, Beale wbP 
17 3 M 
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ejected by the earl of Mancheiter, in pnirsuanee of an ordimncir 
of parliament for regulating and reforming the uoiirersity of 
During the same year he was one of the eommit^ 
tee of learned divines, which unijli^V'lrith a c«m#iittlee of the 
lords and commons, to treat with il^^|piommissioners of thc^ 
church of Scotland concerning an 'agiP^lent in matters of re¬ 
ligion. He took his doctor's degree in 1^47, and was chosdn 
vice-chancellor of the university the same year. In 1651 hd 
was elected regius professor of divinity on the death of Dr. 
Collins, and was, at the same time, presented to the rectory of 
Somersham. In 1653 he was chosen master of Trinity college,^'?,, 
Cambridge, on the death of Dr. Hill,* and, in 1665, he resigned'j' 
his professorship, and was appointed one of the triers, also ono' 
of the preacheis before the parliament. He was a man of un¬ 
spotted reputation, of great learning and piety, an acute dispu¬ 
tant, a judicious divine, and an excellent author,* as appears 
from the learned productions of his pen. He died in Feb. 1659, 
aged fifty-seven years, and his re|pains were interred in Trinity 
college chapel. 

“ Mr Neal observes (says Dr. Gray), that the learning and 
piety of Dr. Arrowsmith were unexceptional; but had he added, 
that he was an eminent preacher, and famed for his flowers of 
rhetoric, I could have helped him to some passages in support 
of such an assertion; for example, you have endeavoured, says 
he, to fence this vineyard (meaning the church) with a settled 
militia, to gather out the malignants as stones, to plant it with 
choice vines, men of piety and troth, to build the towers of a 
powerful ministry in the midst of it, and to make a wine-press 
for the squeezing of malignants. Again, it is the main work of 
the spirit of grace to negociate a match betwixt the Lord Jesus 
and the coy souls of sinful men. It is a spiritual affection, that 
hath the Holy Ghost for its father, faith for its mother, prayer 
for its midwife, and the word of God for its nurse. After some 
overtures of a match in the reign of Henry VIII., says he, the 
reformed church in this kingdom was solemnly married to 
Christ, when the sceptre was swayed by his son Edward the 
VI. That godly young prince, as became the friend of the 
bridegroom, greatly rejoiced because of the bridegroom's voice. 
The famous nine-and-thirty articles of her confession, then 
framed, were evident signs of her being with child, and that a 
thorough reformation was then conceived; though but conceiv¬ 
ed; many and sore were the breeding fits she conflicted with 
during the reign of Mary, even such as gave great cause to fiiar 
she would have miscarried.'' Mr Arrowsmith was firm and zealous 
in his attachment to the cause of truth, from whidi no worldly 
idlurebiients could shake his faith, or move his confidence; a man 
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thoosatid} those w^o^t knew himfave testimony to his dili- 

f eoce, his zeal, and integrity. His public miinstry discovered 
ia greet dexteidl^* sound judgment, admirable lei^ng, and 
indefatigab)|^|yb>0urs.. ,^jl^ |^ aspired to more than his weak 

and sickly iSay cpidd^^bly per&rm. 

His works are, 1* ^Tenant Avenging Sword Brandish¬ 
ed, in a Sermon before the House of Commons, at their late 
Solemn Fast, January 25th, 1643.—2. England’s Ebenezer, or 
Stone of Help,* a Sermon preached before both Houses of Par¬ 
liament, at Christ’s church, London, March ISth, 1645.—3. 
A Chain of Principles.—4. God-man.—5. A Great Wonder in 
Heaven.—6. Tracta Sacra. 


SIMON ASHE. 

This staunch puritan divine was educated in Emanuel 
-college, Cambridge, with a view to the church, and began his 
vninistry, by preaching the gbspel in Staifordshire, in the vici¬ 
nity of those famous ministers of Christ, Mr John Ball, Mr 
Langley, and Mr Robert Nicolls, with whom he cultivated a 
particular acquaintance. Mr Ashe was pleasantly situated 
amongst his brethren, with whom he enjoyed a most agreeable 
intercourse; but not conforming to the ceremonies of the church, 
and particularly for refusing to read from the pulpit the Book 
of Sports, he was deprived of his living, and removed from bis 
flock. This Book of Sports was firat published by king James, 
May 24th, 1618, setting forth, That for his good people’s law¬ 
ful recreation, his majesW’s pleasure was, that after the end of 
divine service they should not be disturbed, letted, or discou¬ 
raged, from any lawful recreations; such as dancing either of 
men or women, archery for men, leaping, vaulting, or any such 
harmless recreations; nor from having May-games, Whitsun- 
ales, or morris-dances, or setting up of May-poles, or other 
sports therewith used; so as the same may be had in due and 
convenient time, witliout impediment of divipe service; and 
that women should have leave to carry rushes for decorating 
the churches, according to their old custom. Withal, prohibit¬ 
ing all unlawful games to be used on Sunday only, as bear- 
baiting, bull'baiting, interludes, and at all times bowlii^, in the 
meaner sort of people, by law prohibited.” Charles L haying 
imbibed bis father’s principles, and followinj^ bis destructive 
policy, revived, enlarged,.aud kemilv urged this his father’s de¬ 
claration. It was ordered to be published in all parish churches; 
but whether by the minister, or some other pci’son, was left to 
.the discretion of the bishop; and Laud* fhc invetovate enemy 
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of ail puritans and nim-cionfbrliiist^ Well awitro itbe 
moat,«triot and coasdentidti:^ am^^ tbem wpold standout 
a disgraieeful ordei!^ considered innst IUb^ 

tnethod of getting clear of mek |ie set IbMpI^ abliOirlred) 

and of whom he was not without d^r» therefore, 

that he might hod a plausible pn^mfm^nst these men, the 
clergy were ordered to read this uh|^M|Ped piece of preiatilcal 
ef&ontery from their respective puljdtl*; Some poor clergymefei 
strained their consciences, and obeyed the bishops; others read 
it with this observation, that in obedience .to the ecclesiavlh; 
order, they had read the declaration of the king; but on pui^Mise 
to perform their duty to the King of kings, and to the flook 
committed to their pastoral care, they must also read his decla¬ 
ration on this grave subject; so turning up the fourth command¬ 
ment, read it aloud, saying, The former is the declared or¬ 
ders of the chief magistrate of this realm, Whom his subjects are 
in duty bound to love and obey; but the latter is the command, 
the imperative command, of him by whom kings reign; and 
seeing the two orders are diametrically opposed the one to the 
other, whether it be right, in this case, to obey God of man, 
judge ye.” Others of the clcrgj'^ put this disagreeable task into 
the bands of their curates; but a great many refused to road 
it on any terms whatever—of this number was Mr Asbf>. By 
this base stratagem Laud deprived the nation of the services of 
her most zealous, pious, and laborious ministers, who were 
forthwith driven from their docks, excommunicated, persocut- 
cd by the court of high commission, and not a few of thotii 
forced to leave their native land, for the deadly sin of not pub¬ 
lishing, from their pulpits, the permission of the king to broak 
throiiglL the command of God. It is (|ucstionable (says Ful¬ 
ler) whether the sufferings of these men procured tliem jBomo 
of the public commiseration, or the conduct of their persecutors, 
that of their hatred and animosity.** 

After some time, Mr Ashe obtained liberty, or was cmiiiived 
at preaching in an empty church at Wroxhall, under the pror 
tcction of ISir John Burgoyne; and in Warwickshire, under ^i<e 
lord Brook, to whom he was chaplain. Upon commencement 
of the civil war he became chaplain to the earl of Mauebest||r, 
and had a considerable share in the Cambridge yisitation, 
iHcrly noticed. He was at the battle of Edgcbill, which ncft 
efiTectually broke the peace between the king and parliament. 
This battle was fought on the 23d of October 1642, being. Sab¬ 
bath. The army of parliament, with which Mr Ashe was cumr 
neoted, commanded by the carl of Bssex, intended to rest, and 
observe the Sabbath at Kincton, a small market town about 
three miles from Bdgchill. But while the soldiers were going 
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to eitttrcfa, arilved of the ap{N‘oach of the royal ar^ 

my; whiteh tiicy aidtipeed to meet them* Mr Aslm was 
chosen a of divineS) and Mr Neal has 

marked %ini at that aasemblyw He was 

minister of MiWel L<nidon, and afiterward Of St. 

^Austin’s, London, whl||P1|^ died. He was one of the Com-^ 
hill Wtarers, and one IWho subscribed the vindication of the 
LolildOh ministers from the charge of being promoters of the 
kin|^ death. He was a strong opposcr of the new common¬ 
wealth under Oliver Cromwell, and had a considerable hand 
in the" restoring of Charles II. 

Hr. Walker, among other charges, severely censures him for 
a sermon, preached before the House of Commons, from Psalm 
lx, 9, for his invectives against the governors and government 
of the church. But Dr. Calamy, after perusing said sermon, 
says, “ He found it to be a very grave and serious discourse, in 
no respect unbecoming either the preacher or the audience.” 
Among many serious grievances, Mr Ashe takes notice, in this 
sermon, of the subscription urged upon all graduates in both 
universities,* and upon all men entering the ministry, which he 
considers a heavy oppression, calculated to drive many promis¬ 
ing scholars from theological studies, and to ensnare the con¬ 
sciences of others. He reprobates the pressing of useless cere¬ 
monies in the worship of God, upon pain of suspension, depri¬ 
vation, and excommunication, whereby ministers and their fa¬ 
milies were exposed to great hardships, and congregations de¬ 
prived of their pastors. The conniving at a scandalous minis¬ 
try, the great abuse of oaths, particularly that of matriculation, 
the abuse of church censures, and the opposition made by the 
ruling ecclesiastics to piety and the power of godliness, by UiOir 
derision and persecution of such as give evidence of seriousness 
and a holy conversation. The charges are no doubt heavy; but, 
at the same time, they were lamentably true. Mr Ashe must 
, therehire be acquitted as blameless. Other charges were 
brought against him by Dr. Walker; which Dr.^Calamy has 
larg^y and most judiciously refuted. 

Mr Akhe had a good estate, and a liberal heart. He was 
hospttd»le without ostentation. His house was much frequent- 
Ihl, and himself greatly esteemed. Ho was a Christian of pri¬ 
mitive dimptlicity, a puritan of the original stamp, distinguish-- 
cd bya hnly lim and a cheerful spirit; and it is well known, 
how desirable in acquisition it is to have a religious friend, 
whose clieerfulness contributes to enliven .the exercises of social 
piety. 

Dr. Calamy, who visited him in his last illness, says, “ That 
he complained much, that ministers, when met together, diet 
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GOutBs 60 Uttlo about Christ and ttia^^concerns of another world; 
resolving*; that if it pleased Gk)d teiTtotore hini; he would en¬ 
deavour, on such occasions, to b|9 nqjdre frnitf^ than he had ever 
yet been, exhorting me, and oti^^^. ^fl lsters/'y|ireach Christ 
on all occasions; Christ crucihed^^^K^dVocateJ^and the propi¬ 
tiation for our sins. It is one thin^^^P he, to preach, or i^ak 
about Christ and heaven, and quit! another thing to feef4he 
consolations of Christ and of heaven as I now do** At smo¬ 
ther time he said, The comforts of a holy life are real and 
soul-supporting. I feel their reality; and you may learn, by my 
case, that it is not in vain to serve our God.” His lively and 
edifying conversation, ^vith those who visited him in his sick¬ 
ness, was useful and very encouraging, and he closed a life of 
labour and activity, in the cause of God and his church, with 
a pious, edifying, and comfortable death, on the 23d of August 
1662, a short time before the fatal Bartholomew-day, when the 
puritans were ejected from their churches. 

Dr. Calamy, who had the happiness of being intimately ac¬ 
quainted with Mr Ashe during the space of about twenty years, 
in London, said, at his funeral, “ 1 can freely and clearly pro¬ 
fess, and that witli a sorrowful heart, that I, and many others, 
have lost a real wise and godly friend, brother, and feHow-la- 
bourer in the Lord. The church has lost an eminent member 
and a choice pillar; and this city has lost an ancient, taithful, 
and painful minister; and the less sensible the city is of this 
loss, the greater it is. The ministerial excellencies of many 
ministers were collected together, and concentrated in the per¬ 
son of Simon Ashe. He was a Bezaleel in God’s tabernacle, a 
master-bnUder, an old disciple, whom many ministers, and 
other good Christians, called Father; and I believe many lament 
over him as the king did over Elisha; for he lived desired, and 
died lamented.” Samuel Rutherford, one of the Scotch com¬ 
missioners, calls him the gracious and pious Mr Ashe. 

His works arc, 1. The best Refuge for the most Oppressed; 
a Sermon preached before the House of Commons, March SO(di, 
1642. In this celebrated sermon, speaking of the oppression 
which the church and people of God have to meet with in the 
world, mentions the English prelates as great oppressors, both 
in the church and commonwealth. “ What country (says ho)^ 
what city, what town, what village, yea, what family, 1 had al¬ 
most said, what individual, has not, in one kind or other, in one 
degree or other, at one time or other, been the ol^ect of their op¬ 
pression i They and. their officers, by citations, eensures, exac¬ 
tions, and other unjust proceedings, have been nniveretol oppr«8- 
^rs. HoW' many wealthy men have they citished by their cru¬ 
elty ! How many poor families have they ruined by their ly- 
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rsamy ! and I beseeob you to oonsider, whether the most pious 
among preachers and people have not met with the hardest 
measures from their heavyvj^hands. Alas! alas! how many 
faithful minisUiafmve Ib^ it|linced! how many gracious Chris¬ 
tians have the/ excommnm^al^! and how many congregations 
have they starved or dumped in this kingdom! For the proof 
of all thiS) and of more than all this, 1 appeal to the unparallel¬ 
ed number of petitions presented to this present parliament.*’— 
2 . Good Courage Discovered and Encouraged; a Sermon preach¬ 
ed before the commanders of the military forces of London, 
17th May, *1642.—3. The Church Sinking, saved hy Christ; 
a Sermon preached before the House of Lords, February 26tb, 
1644, at their Public Fast.—4. Religious Covenanting Direct¬ 
ed, and Covenant-keeping Persuaded; a Sermon preached be¬ 
fore the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, Aldermen, and the rest of the 
Common Council of London, on the 14th January 1645.— 
5. God’s Incomparable Goodness to Israel Unfolded and Ap¬ 
plied; a Sermon preached before the Commons, April 28th, 
1647, ut their Fast.—6. Christ the Riches of the Gospel, and 
the b<^ of the Christian.—7. Living Loves between Christ 
and the Dying Christian; a Sermon preached at the funeral of 
Jeremiah Whitaker. He is also said to have preached and pub¬ 
lished funeral Sermons for Mr Ralph Robinson, Mr Robert 
Strange, Mr Thomas Gataker, Mr Richard Vines, and the 
countess of Manchester. He wrote also several Prefaces for 
the works of others, and published the Power of Godliness, a 
Treatise on the Covenant of Grace, by the famous John Btdl, 
who entrusted him with his manuscripts. 


THOMAS BAYLIE, B. D. 

Mr Baylie was born in Wiltshire. He was entered of 
St» Alban’s Hall, Oxford, 1600, being then eighteen years of 
In 1602 he was elected Demy of Magdalen college, and 
perpeUial fellow of that house in 1611, being thed master of 
arts. Some time after this he became rector of Maningford 
^Cruois, near Marlborough, in his own county. In the year 
19621 he was admitted to the reading of the sentences; from 
which time forward he warmly attached himself to the puritan 
party, and was ready to sacrifice every other consideration to 
what he conceived to be the truths of God; and accordingly 
avowed his sentiments by an open declaration. He was chosen 
one of the assembly of divines, became a zealous covenanter, 
and an indefatigable preacher. He succeeded Dr. George 
Morely, a royalist, in the rich rectory of Mildenhall, Wiltshire, 
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which he held tUl the raetoiratien, when he was ^eetad by the 
act of anifermity. Upon his expulsion he rettr^ ta iMilirlbo-' 
rouffh, and had a private congregatioi^ where he died in ]:663» 
ag^ eighty-one years, aiid was batisd in the' church ei St. 
Peter in that place. Upon his deat%- his conventicle aeoord- 
hag to Wood, was carried on by anther as zealous as himself. 
Both Walker and Wood say he was a fifth monarchy man: hut 
Dr. Calamy assures us that this was not the cause of hi».ejec¬ 
tion, hut his non-conforming sentiments. 

HU works arc, 1. De Merito Mortis ChrUti, et Modo Con- 
versionis Diatribse duse.—-3. Concio ad Clerum Hiiljta in Tem- 
plo B.; and, according to Wood, some other Sermons. 


JOHN BOND. 

Mr Bond was the son of Dennis Bond of Dorchester in 
the county of Dorset, a woollen draper in that place. While 
in this situation, he was a constant hearer, and a great admirer, 
of John White, minister, and frequently called the patriarch, of 
Dorchester. He was elected burgess, along with Daniel Hollis, 
for the borough of Dorchester, of which he was then alderman, 
to serve in the long parliament, and accounted a very active man. 
His son John, the subject of the present memoir, was educated 
under the Rev. Mr John White above-mentioned, and seems to 
have been much benefited in his youth by the fiiithful ministry 
of this distinguished servant of God. Having received a suita¬ 
ble and well-directed education at home, he was sent to Cam¬ 
bridge, and placed, Wood says, he thinks, in St. John’s college, 
where he took the degrees of bachelor of civil law'. Afterwards 
he became lecturer in the city of Exeter, the capital of Devon¬ 
shire. He was a zealous puritan, who freely declared his sen¬ 
timents, and suffered, accordingly, w'ith cheerfulness, enduring 
all things for the gospel’s sake. He was a zealous covenanter; 
and in his Writings shews « strong attachment to the worh of 
reformation. The Lord (says he, in one of his sermons be¬ 
fore the House), at this time, requires a rofori&iation of religion 
in almost all its departments, in doctrine, worsliip, and govern¬ 
ment; and expects yon will promote the late solemn league and¥% 
covenant, that ti*iple cable of the three kingdoms, by which the 
anchor of our hope is fastened, that three-fold cord that binds 
the three kingdoms to one another and to God.” He waa after¬ 
wards minister of the Savoy, London, and became one of .the 
superadded members of the assembly of divines. He was some¬ 
times called to preach before the long parliament; and some of 
his sermons were publishinl, and are still extant. On the 1 Ith 
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December 1645, be was made master of the hospital cabled the 
Sa^iN^, He vm» appointed also master of Trim^-hall, Cam> 
bridge, whieh Mr John Selden had refused. In 1654 he was 
appointed mkaaslstaii^ to the comnussioners of Middlesex and 
Westminster, for the- Section of ignorant and scandalous mini¬ 
sters and school-masted. Wood says, He lived at Savoy, he 
believes, till the< restoration, when he retired to Sutton in I>or- 
setshire, and died there, about 1680.” 

His works are, 1. A Door of Hope; also. Holy and Loyal 
Activity; being twoTreatises, delivered in sever^ Sermons preaCli- 
ed at —2. Salvation in a Mystery; or, a Perspective Glass 

for Engkmd’s Case, a Sermon, preached before the Commons, 
March 27th 1644.—3. A Dawning in the West, a Thanksgiv¬ 
ing Sermon, delivered to the Commons, 22d August 1645.-— 
4. Job in the West, two Sermons, for two Public Fasts, for the 
five associated western counties.—5. A Thanksgiving Sermon, 
preached before the House of Commons, 19th July 1648.—6. 
A Sermon, entitled Grapes among Tliorns, preached to the 
Commons. 


OLIVER BOWLES, B. D. 

This venerable divine was fellow of Queen’s college, Cam¬ 
bridge, where it is probable he had received his education. He 
was an excellent scholar, a celebrated tutor, and a man of exem¬ 
plary piety. The famous Dr. Preston was one of his p^ils. 
On leaving the university, he became rector of Luton in Bed¬ 
fordshire, about the beginning of 1607, where he continued up¬ 
wards of fifty years. Ho was chosen one of the assembly of 
divines, which he constantly attended, and was eminently ser¬ 
viceable in that theological convention. The assembly having 
petitioned the parliament for a fast, previous to their proceed¬ 
ing to business, Mr Bowles and Mr Matthew Newcomen were 
appointed to preach before both houses and the asseml^, and 
both their sermons were ordered to be published^ Mr Bowles’ 
sermon is entitled. Zeal for the House of God Quickened; or, 
a Sm*mon, preached before the assembly of lords, commons, and 
divines, at their solemn Fast, July 7th, 1643, in Abbey church, 
Westminster, expressing the eminency of zeal required in church 
reformers. He was likewise author of a work, entitled De 
Pastgore Evangelico. Dr. Calamy says it is an excellent work; 
it was piiblislmd by his son, and dedicated to the earl of Man¬ 
chester. . He Says, moreover, “ that during the time of ram¬ 
pant episcopacy, it was not suffered to creep out, not for any 
evil in it, but because some men do not care for being put upon 
17 3 N 
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too much work.” Though Mr Bowles survived the restoratioit 
many years, it does not appear that he either conformed or was 
ejected On account of his great age, and for some other causes^ 
it is believed he left off preaching about 1^9. He died on the 
5th of September 1674, supposed to have been above ninety 
years of age. 

Mr Bowles had twelve sons. Edward, one of them, a dis-* 
tinguisbed puritan divine, was ejected at the restoration. 

Mr Timothy Cruso was favoured with the friendship and 
counsel of this aged divine, and attended him in his last illness. 
On the day prior to his death, Mr Bowles said to hiJMsj? ♦‘have a 
care of yourself, Timothy, in this evil world, and ho not so 
taken up with its vanities as to lose the substance for the sha¬ 
dow. I^eing you have resolved on the work of the ministry, 
I would advise you never to trouble your hearers with useless 
or contending notions, but rather to preach upon practicals, 
that you may set them on performing the duties of a holy life. 
1 would not any longer live that idle and unserviceable life that 
I have lately done.” “ When I took my last leave of him (says 
Mr Cruso), he said, ‘Farewell, Timothy; if I see thee no more 
in this world, I hope we shall meet in heaven, which is far bet¬ 
ter ; Only remember to keep a good conscience, and walk close¬ 
ly with God.* This he twice repeated, with a strong and im¬ 
pressive emphasis.” 


WILLIAM BRIDGE, A. M. 

Mr Bridge was a student in Cambridge thirteen years, 
and some tir^e fellow of Emanuel college in that university. 
He was first appointed minister in Essex, where he continued 
about five years, after which he was called to the city of Nor¬ 
wich and parish of St. George, Tomland. In which situation 
he continued till silenced by bishop Wren for his non-conform¬ 
ity, in 1637; after which he was excommunicated, and retired 
to Holland, where he became pastor to the English church at 
Rotterdam, of which Jetemiah Borroughs was preacher. 

About this period the puritans, especially in the dioeese of 
Norfolk, were grievously maltreated and persecuted by bishop 
Wren, for not complying with his visitation articles, a string of 
the most foolish and oppressive regulations that any part of the 
Christian world had ever been pestered with. This book con¬ 
tained one hundred and thirty-nine articles, comprehending 
e%bt hundred and ninety-seven questions, some of them most 
insigniiiGant, the greater part highly superstitious, and num¬ 
bers of them such as could never be answered. For Ihe 
gra,^|cBtion of the curious, we here insert a specimen of tills 
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Bti'wige book. Is yopr oommunioii-table so placed wltliin the 
chancel as Uie canon directs ? Doth your minister pray for the 
king widi his whole title ? Doth he pray for the archbishops 
and bishops ? Doth he observe all the orders, rites, and cere¬ 
monies proscribed in i^e book of ^ common prayer in admini¬ 
stering we sacrament? Doth he receive the sacrament kneel¬ 
ing himself, and administer it to none but such as kneel ? Doth 
your minister baptize with the sign of the cross ? Doth he 
wear the surplice while he is reading prayers and administer¬ 
ing the SBiuraments ? Doth he, on rogation-days, use the pream¬ 
bulation. f?ound the parish? Hath your minister read the book 
of sportf Jn his church or (diapel Doth he use conceived 
prayers before or after sermon ? Are the church-yards conse¬ 
crated ? Are the graves dug cast and west ? Do your parilti- 
ioners, at going in and out of the church, do reverence toward 
the chancel? Do they kneel at confession, stand up at the 
creed, and bow at the glorious name of Jesus ? &c. These ques- 
tiobs werejntended as so many traps to catch the puritans, and 
answered the purpose so well, that in less than two years and 
four months fifty worthy ministers of the gospel were suspend¬ 
ed, silenced, or otherwise censured, for not obeying one or 
other of these articles; among whom were Mr Ashe, Mr Wil¬ 
liam Bridge, Jeremiah Borroughs, Mr Grocnhill, and Edmund 
Calamy. A complaint was afterwards brought before parliament 
against Wren, stating, that while bishop of Norwich, by his op¬ 
pressions, innovations, and the requisition of certain oaths, lie 
had compelled above fifty families of that city to leave the king¬ 
dom; and tliat, by his rigorous severities, many of his majesty’s 
sulijects, to the number of three thousand, had removed them¬ 
selves, their families, and estates, to Holland, where they had 
set up their manufactories, to the great prejudice of the trade 
of the kingdom. 

Bishop Laud, in giving tho annual account of his diocese to 
the king for 1636, says, Mr Bridge, of Norwich, rather than 
conform, hath left his lecture aud two cures, and retired to Hol¬ 
land.” Let him go, we are well rid of him, said^ the king in his 
note on this article. But receiving encouragement from the 
long parliament, as many others, in Uke circumstances, did 
about this time, he returned to England, in 1642, aud was fre¬ 
quently called to preach before the parliament. He was soon 
after chosen minister of Great Yarmouth in the county of 
Norfolk, where he continued his useful labours till Bartholo¬ 
mew’s day, when he was ejected, with the rest of his brethren, 
inl662« Mr Bridge, after returning from Holland, was ap¬ 
pointed a member of the assembly of divines. He was of tho 
independent jiersuasion, and, of course, one of the dissenting 
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bretluMm iu that assembly, who opposed the presbyteriaiis on 
the three following propositions: 1. That many oongr^admis 
may be under the government of one presbytery^ 2. That there 
is a subordination of assemblies or courts: And, 3. That one con¬ 
gregation ought not to assume the sole power of ordination, if 
it can at all associate with other oongregationB. On these pro¬ 
positions there was an arduous, long, and well-contested de¬ 
bate. Speaking on this subject, Mr Baillie, who was present, 
says, ** the independents urged that they might be heard in the 
negative. Here (says he) they spent us many of tif^ty long 
sessions. Goodwin took most of the speech upon Mmseif; yet 
they divided their arguments amongst them, and gave the man¬ 
agement of them by turns to Bridge, Borroughs, Nye, Simpson, 
and Caryl. Truly, if the cause was good, the men have abun¬ 
dance of learning, wit, eloquence, and, above all, boldness and 
stifihiess to make it out; but when they had wearied themselves, 
and over wearied us all, we found the most they had to say 
agmnst presbytery was but curious idle nioeties, and that they 
could bring forward nothing eonclusive. They entered their 
dissent to these propositions, and only these, on the assembly.” 

Mr Bridge continued minister of Yarmouth till cast out by 
the act of uniformity; when he and his brethren gave the world 
an honourable specimen of their candour and sincerity in the 
cause of genuine Christianity, by the sacrifice they made for 
what they were firmly persuaded were the truths of >ChriBt. 
Mr Bridge says, in a sermon he preached at We8tmini^iar» 1641, 
“ Of all the reformed churches in the world, England has borne 
the name, and worn the crown, for the life and power of godli¬ 
ness; yet rive me leave, with grief of heart and sadness of s^- 
rit, to make a challenge, What reformed church is there in 
the world, that ever knew so many suspended ministers as Eng¬ 
land ? Speak, O Sun, whether, in all thy travels, from the one 
end of heaven to the other, thou didst ever see so many silenced 
ministers as thou hast done here?” After his ejection, Mr 
Bridge had an opportunity of preaching sometimes at Clapbam 
in Surrey. Wood says, that being silenced on his majestVs 
return, he carried on ^his cause in conventicles till about the 
time of his death. Handled at Yarmouth, 12th of March, 1670, 
aged seventy years. According to Neal, he was a good scholar, 
and had a well stocked library; a hard student, who rose every 
morning, winter and summer, at four o'clock; he was an exeel- 
lent preacher, a candid and very charitable man, who did much 
good by his ministry. 

Hii^ iKforks are, 1, Babylon’s Downfall.—2. The Saints’ Hid¬ 
ing I^ace in the time of God’s anger_3. The Great Gospel 

littery.—4. Satan’s Power to Tempt, and Christ’s | 40 ve and 
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Care of his People under Teiiiptation.*<-d. On Thankfulness._ 

6. Grace for Orace.-^7. The Acting of Fidth throngk natural 
impossibilities.—8. Evangelieel Repentance.-—9. The inbeing 
of Christ in all Believers.—10. ITie Woman of Canaan.—11. 
Christas coming is at our Midnight.—12. A Vindication of 
Gospel Ordinances.—13. Grace and Love beyond Gifts.—14. 
Scripture Light the surest Light.—15. Christ in Travail, and 
his assurance of Issue.—16. Lifting up for the Downcast.— 
17. Sin against the Holy Ghost.—18. The ialse Apostle tried 
and discoVfi^n^.—19, Sins of Infirmity.—20. The Good and 
the Means 6f Establishment.—21. The gi’cat things Faith can 
do.—^22. The great things Faith can suffer. He has, beside 
these, ten Sermons on God’s return to the deserted Soul, ten 
Sermons respecting Christ and the Covenant, eight Sermons on 
good and bad Company. 

ANTHONY BURGESS, A. M. 

This laborious and much distinguished puritan divine, 
was the son of a learned schoolmaster at Watford in Hartford- 
shire, and received his education in St. John’s college, Cam¬ 
bridge, from which he was chosen to a fellowship in Emanuel 
collie, merely for his merit as a scholar. He was much es¬ 
teemed in the university for his piety and learning, and like¬ 
wise for his superior tutorship and powers of disjmtation. Mr 
Burgess afterwards became pastor of the church of Sutton Cold¬ 
field in Warwickshire; where his exemplary life, and conscien¬ 
tious labours, soon procured him an excellent reputation; and 
here he continued, diligently discharging the duties of his office, 
till the civil war had commenced, that we royal army, by plun¬ 
dering, insulting, and otherwise maltreating and threatening 
him and his family, forced them to retire to Coventry for 
safety. The officei*8 of the king’s army were chiefly men of 
dissolute lives, who made a jest of religion; and the privates, 
having no regular pay, lived for the most part by plundering 
the people. When they took possession of a towh, they rifled 
the houses of all who were accounted pimtans; nor were Uiey 
nice in their discriminations when occasious were pressing. Mi* 
Baxter says,.^^ That after the battle of Edgehill, more than thirty 
worthy divines had retired to Coventry for safety from the 
soldiers and the fui'y of the rabble. The popular preachers, and 
persons of pious and godly lives, were the greatest suiFeiiers; 
while such as prayed in their families, were heard singing psalms 
or repeatiilg sermons, were account^ rebels, and most severely 
handled.” At the time that Mr Burgess fled'to the garrison of 
Coventry, it was full of men of this description, who had a lecture 
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every morning, in which service he took his r^ular course. 
About this time he was called to sit in the assembly of divines 
at Westminster, where he was generally and greatly esteemed 
for bis solid learning and judicious deportment. He was ra* 
peatedly called to preach before the parliament, at their fasts 
and other public occasions. He was for some time preacher at 
Lawrence-jury, and earnestly solicited, by the London ministers, 
to give a course of lectures against the antinomian errors of these 
times; which sermons were afterwards published at the request 
of the learned body at whose solicitation they had^been given. 
** We, the president and fellows of Sion college, London, ear¬ 
nestly desire Mr Anthony Burgess to publish in print his ela¬ 
borate and judicious lectures upon the law and the covenants, 
against the antinomian errors of these times, which, at our en¬ 
treaty, he hath preached, and for which we give him hearty 
thanks, so that the kingdom at large, as well as this city, may 
reap the benefits of those his learned labours. Dated m Sion 
college, June 11th 1646, at a general meeting of the ministers 
of London there assembled. Arthur Jackson, President, in 
name and by appointment of the rest.” 

In 1538, one John Agricola, a native of Eisleben, made a de¬ 
claration of his sciiiimcnts, wherein he maintained, that ike law 
was neither 61 to be proposed to the people as a rule of life, nor 
to be used in the church as a mean of instriiclfon; and that ilte 
ff)spel alone ought to be inculcated and explained, both in the 
churches and in the schools. The followers of this^man were 
called antinomians, from their opposition to the law. They 
hold, that the law has neither use nor obligation under the 
economy of grace; and the tenor of their doctrines evidently su¬ 
percede the necessity of good works and a holy life. These an- 
tinoraian tenets were greatly prevalent in England during a 
part of the seventeenth century. Dr. Crisp, who was born at 
London in 1600, was an enthusiastic asserter of these opinions; 
and the publication of his Posthumous Works occasioned much 
disputation in the country. But Mr Burgess unmasked and 
refuted them, in the most satisfactory manner, by his lectures 
at Laurence-jury. Having finished bis labours at London, be 
refined to discharge the dufies of his pastoral office at Sutton 
Coldfield, where he remained till 1662, that he ejected by 
the act of conformity; after which he spent the remainder 
of his days in great comfort, piety, and respect. Before he left 
his place, the new bishop of Coventry and Litchfield sent for 
him, as be also did for several other worthy divines of his dio- 
tiese,, hoping to gain them over to the prelatical order; and 
tKou^h he fiuled in his design, he was so candid as to express 
bis good opinion concerning them. Of Mr Burgess he said, 
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“ Tfiat he was fit to fill a professor’s chair in an university.*’ 
Fuller says, in his account of Emanuel college, “ Among the 
learned writers of this college I have omitted many who are 
still alive, as Mr Anthony Burgess, the profitable expounder of 
the much mistaken nature of the two covenants.” Dr. Wilkins 
enrolls him among ,the most eminent of the English divines for 
sermons and practical divinity. Dr. Cotton Mather says, in 
his Student and Preacher, “ Of A. Burgess, I may say, he has 
wrote for thee excellent things.” 

His works^are, 1. The Difficulties of, and Encouragements 
to. Reformation.— 2. Judgments Removed where Judgment is 
Executed.—3. The Magistrate’s Commission from Heaven.— 
4. Rome’s Crue|]fcy and Apostacy.—5. The Reformation of the 
Church more to be endeavoured than that of the Common¬ 
wealth.—6. Public Affections Pressed.— 7, Vindicai Legis, or 
a Vindication of the Moral Law and the Covenants, from the 
errore of Papists, Arminians, Socinians, and more especially 
Antinomians.—8. The True Doctrine of Justification Asserted 
and Vindicated.—9. A Treatise on Justification.—10. Spiri¬ 
tual Refining.—11. One hundred and forty-five Expository 
Sermon8.-r-12. The Doctrine of Original Sin.—13. The Scrip¬ 
ture Directory for Church Ofiicers and People.—14. Com¬ 
mentary on the whole first chapter of 2 Cor. 


RICHARD BYFIELD, M. A. 

Mr Byfield was born in Worcestershire about 1599. He 
was educated at Queen’s college, Oxford, where, having taken 
his degree in arts, he left the college, and was for some time 
curate or lecturer of Islcworth. After this he became rector of 
Long-ditton, in the county of Surrey; where he laboured, with 
unremitting assiduity, in teaching his people the truths of the 
gospel, and enforcing the duties thence arising. He was a 
/.ealous reformer, a strenuous opposer of all supemtition in the 
worship of God, and an able and courageous defeiider of the 
morality of the Sabbath. He refused to read the Book of 
Sports, and seems to have been suspended and sequestered fdr 
his disobedience, for four years and four weeks. When the 
authority of the king, and the power of the bishops, were great¬ 
ly on the decline, he was chosen one of the assembly of divines, 
of which be was a very respectable member, and a zealous co¬ 
venanter. In 1654 he was appointed an assistant to the com¬ 
missioners of Surrey, for ejecting scahdalons ministers and 
school-masters. A difference once took place between him and 
bis patron, Sir John Evalyn, concerning the reparation of the 
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church. complained to Oliver Cromwell, the pro- 

tei^tor, wiio brought them together, with the view of endeavoirr- 
iapg to dliebt a reconciliation. Sir John cimrged Mr Byfield 
wiUi refiecting upon him in his sermime. Mr Byfield solemnly 
dfcclared, that he had never intended the least refiectimi against 
him. On which Oliver, turning round to Sir John, miid, ** 1 am 
afi*aid, sir, there is something indeed amisB. The word of God 
is powerful and penetrating, and has found you out—search 
your ways.** He spoke these >wor4a so pathetie^y, and with 
tears, that all present also wept. . T1|li !|^teetmr%im in 

restoring them to theii? fprmefw lyiehjdshi^;. and to bind it the 
more securely, he hta htereti^ to pBLy Sir John one 

hundred pounds towiM^tle repl^ of 

Mr Byfield was the ^est mbfister ha fhe"’county in 1662, 
when he was ejected by the act of unifi^^. After this he 
retired to Mortlake, a pleasant village ^ the banks of the 
Thames, a few miles from London, wh^|^’fae spent the residue 
of Ids days, with a view to his approadwg dissolution. In the 
meantime, he preached, for the most part, twice every Sabbath 
in his own house, and did ilo the last Sshbath of his life. The 
nett day he intimated to bis that he considered his de¬ 

parture was at hand, and gave mi^y pioiis exhortations to his 
wife and children, relative „to ^ir fiondnet in life, and their 
preparations for death; partlllilfii^y'b^ his children 

to live in love one with anotb^^^lthld' ^ 

peace might dwell among theiKl.; Tl;|:iir84i(^ following, 

a friend desiring his opinion on RsN^. tvfii 1., he &qM>ke on the 
verse for a considerate time, when, from bis seat, he 

was taken with l^pleptic fit, in which he expired in 1664, 
aged sixty-seven yc^s. 

His works ar^> t. The Light of Faith, and the Way of Holi¬ 
ness.— 2, The Pootiine of the Sabbath Vindicated.—3. The 
Power of the Ch|ist of God.—4. Zion*8 Answer to the Ambas¬ 
sadors of the ,J|ation.-^5. Temple Defilers Defiled.—6. The 
Glory , of the Gom^ Without prejudice to the Law.—7. The 

real Way to ^k)od Works.— 8. A Treatise pn Charity. 

* ' 


£PMI|1!7D CALAMT, B. A 

Mr Calamy Was bOni in Xtondon in 1600, and educated 
at Pombroke-balh in the university of Cambridge, where he 
took his degT|0 ^ arte in 1610, and that of divinity in 1,632. 
By an early discoveiy of his opposition to arminianism, his fel- 
lowsbip pws prevented, even when he was justly entitled, both 
by bis standing, bis learning, and his unblameable conversation. 
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The prelatical rulers in the church of England were strongly 
inclined to the doctrines of Arminius at this time, and nothing 
could stand more in the way of preferment, to a person 
of Mr Calamy's sentiments, than his publicly asserting and 
defending them; so that, considering his warm attachment to 
the Calvinistic doctrines, and his hostilities to those of the ar- 
minian party, now basking in the beams of royal favour, Mr 
Calamy had but little to expect. At last, however, he was 
elected ttmquam sooirng a title peculiar to Pembroke-hall ; which, 
though attCTided with less emoluin|int, was at least as honour¬ 
able as that of fellow. Some time after this Mr Calamy’s stu¬ 
dious and religious character rec^mended him to Dr. Felton, 
the pious and learned bishop of Ely, who^ made him his domes¬ 
tic chaplain; and while residing Ir the family, paid him singu¬ 
lar marks of affectionate regard, and at last presented him to 
the vicarage of Mary’s in Swaffham-prior, in his own neigh¬ 
bourhood, where he .became singularly useful to his flock. Still, 
however, he continued in the family till the bishop’s death, 
when he was chosen one of the lecturers of Edmund’s Bury, 
in the county of Suffolk, where Jeremiah Burroughs was his 
fellow-labourer. In' tbi|js ;place he continued about ten years. 
Some writers have said, that during his residence in this place 
he was a strict confonnist^ but his own declaration, and that of 
others, affirm the If^is a certain fact, that Mr Cala¬ 

my, with about thirty other worthy ministers, were driven out 
of bishop t^ren’s diocese, for not conforming to the Visitation 
Articles and the unhallowed Book of Sports. With these abo¬ 
minations he could xtot comply; and being in favour with the 
earl of Essex, he preferred him to the living of Richford, a mar¬ 
ket-town in the Marches of Essex, a rectory of comnderahle 
value; hut it proved ruinous to his health, and brought on a diz¬ 
ziness of the head, that never wholly forsook him. 

Upon the death of Dr. Stoughton he was chosen minister of 
Mary Aldermanbury, London, in 1639. Here he soon acquir¬ 
ed a very distinguished reputation, and made a conspicuous ap¬ 
pearance, by the active part he took in the imporfjant controver¬ 
sy respecting church government, theu greatly agitated. 

In 1640, he was employed, with several other puritan divines, 
in composing that famous hook^ entitled, Smectymnws; which 
is said to have given the first fatal blow to episcopacy in Eng¬ 
land. This strange title is made out of the first letters of the 
names of its Various authors, viz. Stephen Marshall, Edmund 
Calamy, Thomas Young, Mamiew Newcomen, and William 
Spurston. This treatise is allowed, on all hands, to have been 
well written. It was done in answer to a book, entitled. An 
Humble Remonstrance, wriUen by the bishop of Exeter. This 
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learned prelate attempted a confutation of Smectymnws; to 
which the presbyterians replied. After this, the far-famed 
Usher, bishop of Armagh, attacked it; but was repulsed by 
John Milton, the celebrated author of Paradise Lost. The ac¬ 
tivity, the profound knowledge, int^rity, and intrepidity, 
evinced by Mr Calamy, had raised his reputation, particularly 
among the presbyterians, to the first rank of literary fame. He 
was appointed, by the House of Lords, a member of the sub¬ 
committee for accommodating ecclesiastical affaira; and shortly 
after this he was appointed a member of the assembly of divines. 
He was an active and zealous man in all their proceedings, and 
much distinguished, both for his learning and moderation, in 
the assembly. ^ ' 

Mr Calamy was one of the most popular preachers in Lon¬ 
don, and frequently appointed to preach before the long parlia¬ 
ment; for which the prelatical party have treated him with un¬ 
merited abuse. He was the first, however» who,' before the 
committee of parliament, defended the propositiem, that a 
bishop and presbyter, according to the scriptures, are one office 
under different appellations. His interest and influence in the 
city of London was very extensive, and be preached to a nu¬ 
merous and highly respectable audience, composed of the most 
eminent citizens, and many persons of qilaJity. He was one of 
the London ministers who declared against the proceedings of 
the army, and the violent measures that brought on the king’s 
death; an event which he strongly deprecated. > 

In Cromwell’s time Calamy lived as quietly as possible; but 
sometimes opposed the protector’s measures. It is said of 
Cromwell, that having a wish to put the crown on his own 
head, he sent for some of the principal divines of the city, as if 
he mode it a matter of conscience, and that he wanted their ad¬ 
vice. Mr Calamy was one of the party, and-" boldly opposed 
the project of Cromwell’s sihgle government, offering to prove 
that the thing was not only unlawful, but that it was also imprac¬ 
ticable. To the first of these Cromwell readily replied, “ That 
the safety of the people .whs the supreme law; but, pray, Mr 
Calamy, said he, how is it impracticable ?” << Because (says 

Mr Calamy) the natioii'^%iI] be against you, nine out of ten at 
lesist.” “ But (says Cromwell) what if I wrest the sword from 
the nine, and put it in the hands of t^e tenth—Will not tliat do 
the business ?” In 1659, Mr Calamy concurred with the earl of 
Mansfield, and other great men, in persuading general Monk to 
bring in the king, that an end might be put to the public con¬ 
fusions. He preached before the parliament the day before 
they voted the king’s restoration to the throne, and was one of 
those divines that were sent over fo Holland on that business; 
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but he had) soon after, cause to regret the ]iaiid he had in that 
unhappy transaction, particularly that he was received without 
a previous treaty. 

On the restoration of Charles, JVfr Calamy was encouraged 
to hope, that considerable favour and indulgence, both to Inm- 
self and his brethren, would still be granted. In June, the 
same year, he was sworn chaplain in ordinary to his majesty, 
with several other presbyterian ministers; but none of them 
preached more than once before the king in that capacity. 
About this time Mr Calamy was often with his majesty at earl 
Mansfield, the chamberlain’s lodgings, and other places, and 
had the royal countenance on all occasions. He had princi¬ 
pal hand in drawing up the proposals, at that lime presented to 
the king, respecting church government; which led the way to 
the Savoy conference. He was also concerned in the concessions 
made by the declaration of October S5th, the same year; and 
being one of the commissioners, he was employed, with others, 
in'drawing up the exceptions against tlic liturgy, as also the re¬ 
ply to the reasons of the episcopal divines against these cxce}>- 
tions of the presbyterians. In 1661 he was one of those chosen 
by the London ministers to represent tlicm in the con vocation; 
but was not permitted to sit in that assembly. He attended 
the several meetings at the Savoy, where he did every thing in 
his power to effect an accommodation; but without the least 
effect. 

Mr Calamy preached his farewell sermon on the ITth of 
August 1662, a week before the act of uniformity took effect. 
Having consulted with his great friends at court, the following 
petition was drawn up, and presented to the king, signed by a 
considerable number of the London ministers: 

“ May it please your excellent majesty,—Upon former ex¬ 
perience of your majesty’s tenderness and indulgence to your 
obedient and loyal subjects, in which number we can clearly 
reckon ourselves, wc, some of the ministers within your city 
of London, who, by the late act of uniformity, are likely to ho 
cast out of all public service in the ministry, becjausc wc cau- 
iiot, in conscience, conform in all things required in said act, 
have taken the boldness humbly to cs^t ourselves and our con¬ 
cernments at your majesty’s feet, desiring that, of your princely 
wisdom and compassion, you would take some effectual course, 
whereby we may be continued in the exercise of our ministfy, 
to teach your people their duty to God and your majesty; and 
we doubt not, but by our dutiful and peaceable carriage therein, 
we shall render ourselves not altogether unworthy of so great i. 
favour.” This petition was presented by Mr Calamy, Dr. 
Man ton, Dr. Bates, and others, on the lliird day after the act 
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became in force. Mr Calamy made a speech on the occasion, 
stating, that those of his persuasion were ready to contest the 
point of fidelity to his majesty with any description of men in 
England: That they little expected to be demt with in the 
manner they had been; and that they were now come before his 
majesty, imploring his interference in their behalf, as the last 
application they should make. The king promised to consider 
their request, and the day following the matter was fully 
debated in council, in presence of hni majesty, who was 
pleased to say, he intended an indulgence if it was at all possi¬ 
ble. The mends of the silenced ministers in the council, 
whose hopes had been flattered with a ^variety of specious pro¬ 
mises, were now permitted freely to state their reigns for not 
putting the act in execution; and they reasoned most strenuous¬ 
ly on the impolicy and absurdity of the measure, and the fatal 
effects, to the nation at large, that must uecessarUy attend its 
execution. But Dr. Shelden, bishop of London, in an animat¬ 
ed speech, declared, “ That it was now too late to think of sus¬ 
pending a law which had occupied so^much of the time and the 
wisdom of the legislature in enacting—A law, in obedience to 
which he had already ejected such of his clergy as would not 
comply with it; and were they now to be restored, after thus 
being exasperated, he must, in that case, expect to feel the 
weight of their resentment; and in place of maintaining his 
episcopal authority amongst them, be subjected to their scorn 
and animosity, being thus countenanced by the court. Besides, 
should the sacred authority of this law be now suspended, it 
would render the legislature both ridiculous and contemptible; 
and should the pressing importunity of such disaffected people 
be considered a sufficient reason why they should be humoured 
on this occasion, it would establish a precedent upon which all 
future malcontents would build their hopes, and maintain their 
claims to similar indulgence:—^thc obvious consequence of which 
would be, convulsions, and never-ceasing distractions, both in 
church and state.” It was, on these grounds, carried that no 
indulgence whatever should be granted. Mr Calamy was of¬ 
fered a bishoprick; whiclk^he refused, because he could not ob¬ 
tain it on the terms of king’s declaration. He preserved his 
tem^T and moderation after his ejection, and lived much ren 
tired; but going to Aldermanbury eburch one day as a hearer, 
and the clergyman appointed to preaoh failing to come fen-ward; 
to gratify the wishes of the people who were assembled, and 
prevent a disappointment, he condescended to give them a dis¬ 
course, though unpremeditated. For this be was shut up in 
Newgate prison, by warrant from the lord mayor, as a violator 
of the act of uniformity, the gi’cat Diana of that tymnnical period. 
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A popish lady, passing through the city, found it almost impos¬ 
sible to proceed through Newgate Street for the number of 
coaches in waiting. Surprised at this incident, curiosity led 
her to inquire into the occasion. Some of the by-standers in¬ 
formed her, that an ejected minister, greatly beldved in the city, 
had been imprisoned for preaching a single sermon, and his 
friends were calling to pay him a visit in prison. This infor¬ 
mation so struck the lady, that she wmted on the king at White¬ 
hall, and told him the whole affair, expressing her apprehension, 
that such steps might alienate the affection of the city from his 
majesty. It was partly owing to this, that Mr Calamy was 
soon released by an express order from the king. This cir¬ 
cumstance being afterwards complained of in the House of 
Commons, it was signified that his release was occasioned by 
a deficiency of the act itself, and not by the sole orders of his 
majesty. The following entry was therefore made on the jour¬ 
nal of the House: “ Die JemiSt 1662—63. Upon complaint 
made to this House, that Mr Calamy, being committed to pri¬ 
son upon breach of the act of uniformity, was discharged upon 
pretence of some defect in the act—Resolved, That it be referred 
to a committee to look into the act of uniformity as to the mat¬ 
ter in question, and see whether the same be defective, and 
wherein.*’ And shortly after this, a committee was appointed 
to bring in the reasons of the House for advising the king to 
grant no toleration, with an address to his majesty; which pav¬ 
ed the way for all that unqualified severity, and tyrannical pro¬ 
cedure, that followed daring this and the succeeding reigii. 

Mr Calamy lived to see the dreadful fire of London in 1666. 
This awful conflagration is said to have over-run 373 acres of 
ground within the walls, and to have burned down 13,300 
houses, and 89 parish churches, beside chapels, and that only 
11 parishes within the walls were left standing. This dreadful 
spectacle is said to have broken Mr Calamy’s heart. He was 
driven through the ruins of the city in a coach, and viewing the 
dreadful solitude, and far-spread desolation, he went home with 
a heavy heart, and never after left his chamber; but idied in less 
than a month, October 1666, in the sixty-seventh year of his 


age*. 

His works are not numerous. 


% s 

He was one of the authors of 


Smectymnws, formerly mentioned. He was also concerned in 
drawing up the Vindication of tiie Presbyterial Church Govern¬ 
ment and Ministry, and Jus Divinum Ministerii Evangelici et 
Anglicani. He has also several sermons extant—1. England’s 
Looking-glass.—3. The Nobleman’s pattern of true and real 
Thankfulness.—3. God’s free mercy to England.—4. England’s 
Antidote against the Plague of Civil War.—5. An Indictment 
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agiunst England because of her Self-murdering Divisions.—6. 
’!ll^ great danger of Covenant refusing and Covenant breaking. 
—^7. 'Me Door of Truth Opened.—8. 'The Saint’s Best.—^9. 
The F^l^ility of tlie Body.—10. The Monster of sinful self- 
seeking ^Anatomized.—11. A Sermon at the Funeral of the 
Earl of Warwick.—12. A Sermon at the Funeral of Mr Ashe. 
—13. The Godly Man’s City of Refuge in the day of his dis¬ 
tress, containing five Sermons.—Mr Calamy’s oldest son was 
ejected at the same time with his father; and his grand-son, a 
dissenting divine of great eminence, is well known by his 
learned works. 


WILLIAM CARTER. 

This laborious divine was born in 160.5, and educated in 
the university of Cambridge; after leaving which, he became 
preacher in London, where he was exceeding popular. In 1643 
he was appointed licenser of the press, and, during the same 
year, chosen one of the assembly of divines, where he was a 
constant attendant. After some time he joined with the inde¬ 
pendents, and was one of the dissenting brethren in the assem¬ 
bly, where he discovered much learning and moderation in sup¬ 
porting their particular opinions. In 1654 he was appointed 
one of the triers of public preachers; in which capacity Dr. 
Walker has attempted to lessen his reputation, as well as that 
of other very learned and otherwise worthy divines. He had 
freejueut offers of preferment, but, dissatisfied with the parochi# 
discipline of these times, he declined accepting any of them. 
He was, nevertheless, indefatigable in his ministerial labours, 
preaching twice every Sabbath to two large congregations in 
the city, beside weekly lectures, and other occasional services. 
He was one of the preachers before the parliament; and his in¬ 
cessant mid arduous exertions wasted his strength, and hasten¬ 
ed his death. He died about the month of June 1658, aged 
fifty-three years. He was a good scholar, an admired preacher, 
^d a man of mogt^jBxemplary piety. His pious and compas- 
llonate soul mourne<I over the vast numbers of those thought¬ 
less persons who had no concern for themselves, and he longed 
and laboured to spread the knowledge of God and religion 
amongst them till the end of hi« life. His relations, by pur¬ 
chasing bishops' lands, became great sufferers after tlie restora¬ 
tion, when prelacy came to be re-established; but he himself 
did not live to see tlie evil that came upon either his relatives 
or the nation at large. He was author of a Sermon, entit]e<l 
Israel’s I’cace with God Benjamin’s Overthrow, preached be- 
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fore tbe Commons, July 27th, 1642; and another, entitled Light 
in Darkness, preached also before the House of Commons, 
November 24th, 1647. 


JOSEPH CARYL. 

This eminent divine was horn in London, 1602, and edu*' 
cated in Exete^ college, Oxford. Here, by means of an excellent 
tutor, and ardent application, he soon became famous for his 
disputations. In 1627 he took his degree in arts; and ente*r- 
ing into holy orders, he exercised his Unction, for some time, 
in and about Oxford. After this he heiiame preacher to the 
honourable society of Lincolu’s-inn, where he continued for 
several years, and acquired a good reputation. In 1642, and 
afterwards, Mr Caryl was frequently called to preach before 
tbe long parliament; and being now become conspicuous and 
eminently dptinguislied for his abilities and puritanical princi¬ 
ples, he waj^hosen a member of the assembly of divines; in 
which, asJlf every other station, he evinced much learning, 
piety, an^lPSoderation. He was also, about this time, appoint¬ 
ed licensed to the theological department of the press. In 1645 
he became {mstor to the church of Magnus, near Loudon bridge; 
in which situation he laboured several years with great dili- 
gdhee and remarkable success. He was considered one of the 
best expositors of scrij^t^e in that period, and an excellent and 
very pathetic preacher of the gospel. He was appointed, along 
with Mr Stephen Marshall, as chaplain to the commissioners 
who were sent by parliament to the king at Newcastle, to ne- 
gociatc an accommodation of their differences. They accom¬ 
panied the king and the commissioners from Newcastle to 
Holmby House in Northamptonshire, where his majesty con¬ 
tinued some time without any of his chaplains. Caryl and 
Marshall, at the desire of the commissioners, according to 
Wood, offered their services to preach before his majesty in the 
absence of his chaplains; hut their services, were not ^accepted, 
not even to say grace; which his majesty himself said with aq 
audible voice. In September 1648, Mr Caryl was one of thos# 
divines who accompanied the commissioners of parliament to 
the Isle of Wight to negociate a treaty of peace. This com¬ 
mission consist^ of five noblemen, ten commoners, and four 
divines, to assist them in their religious debates; Mr Cai’yl, 
Marshall, Vines, and Dr. Seaman. In September 1650, Mr 
Caryl and Dr. John Owen were appointed by parliament to 
* travel into Scotland to attend Oliver Cromwell, who desired 
their company and service. In 1653 he was appointed one of 
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tbe triers for the approbation of ministers to fill the vacant 
churches; and the following year he was constituted an assist* 
ant to the commissioners for ejecting scandalous, * ignorant, 
and otherwise insufficient ministers and school-masters. In 
1659 he was sent into Scotland, to give general Monk an ac¬ 
count of the state of affairs in England, with a letter from Dr. 
Owen, expressing their apprehensions of danger to their religi¬ 
ous liberties on the event of a revolution of the government. 
On the 14th of March following, according to Wood, he was' 
appointed, by act of parliament, together with Edward Bey- 
noids and others, to approve of, and admit, ministers in the 
presbyterian way; but that the order of the House being nulled 
by the restoration of'* king Charles, he retired to his flock at 
Magnus, where he continued till ejected by the act of unifor¬ 
mity, 1663; on which mournful occasion he preached his fhre- 
well sermon from Rev. iii. 4. They shall walk with me in 
white, for they arc worthy.” “ The design of this discourse 
(says Mr Caryl) is to delineate the character, and' set forth the 
honour and happidcss, of those he had described in a former dis¬ 
course, who, like the few names in Sardis, had not defiled their 
garments by conforming to a sinful and degenerate world. 
They shall walk with Christ. They shall walk with him in 
white garments; denoting their state of justification, but parti¬ 
cularly the purity, integrity, and persevering intrepidity of their 
character, honourable in the sight both of God and man. Their 
white rubes likewise denote the inward poace, and self-approv¬ 
ing satisfaction, that springs from the testimony of their own 
coiiscicnces from the witness of the Spirit, and the well-ground¬ 
ed hope of eternal glory; in consequence of which they may 
rejoice, nay, glory in tribulation, and smile at the impotent ma¬ 
lignity of their persecutors and oppressors. What Christ said 
concerning the lily, may, with great propriety, be applied to 
those who keep themselves pure and unspotted from the sins 
and superstitious of a degenerate age: Solomon, in all his 

glory, wjis not arrayed like one of those.” To such may the 
words of the preac'her be addressed, ‘Go thy way, eat thy 
jbtread with joy, and drink thy wine with a merry heart, for 
God now accepteth thy sacrifice.* What though tbe world 
give thee the bread of adversity and the water of i^iction, clothe 
thee in mourning, and cause thee to prophesy in sackcloth; yet 
be of good comfort, and rejoice in this, that they cannot bereave 
thee of the fruits of thy labour, of that massy crown that awaits 
all those who fight, and overcome by the blood of tbe Lamb 
and the word of their testimony. The blessed martyrs, thougli 
they were cast into black and dreary dungeons, still preserved 
their white garments from spot or stain; and though they have 
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been dressed, many of them, so as to make them look like 
devils, they have been filled with peace and joy unspeakable. 
But this walking with Christ in white has also an ultimate re> 
spect to the heavenly glory, of which Christas transfiguration 
was a type, when all those, who have washed their robes, and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb, shall stand before 
the throne, arrayed in white, with palms in their hands; and 
the Lamb, who is in the midst of the throne, shall feed them, 
and lead to living fountains of water, where the voice of 
the oppre^l^, nor the wailings of the oppressed, shall no more 
be heard, Ibut Grod shall wipe away all tears from theism eyes. 
Let it therefore be your greatest care to avoid whatever tends 
to sully your garments, to stain the P^ity of your consciences 
^ and character as friends and disci^es of Jesus Christ; and 
know for a truth, that whoever amongst you neglects this 
watchful anxiety over their own hearts and lives, shall walk in 
black, and be attired in robes of mourning. 1 have endeavour¬ 
ed, while amongst you, to press these important considerations 
on your minds; and should 1 have no more opportunities of this 
kind, it is the desire of ray heart, and shall be my prayer to 
God, that we may all meet at the right hand of our Judge and 
our Redeemer, where all our prayers will be answered, and all 
our unworthy services grariously rewarded, with glory, honour, 
and immortiuity.” After his ejection, Mr Caryl continued to 
live in London, and soon gathered a congregation in the vicini¬ 
ty of London bridge* to whom he preached as the times would 
permit; and his Con^egation so much increased, that at the 
time of his death, eleven years after his expulsion, he left one 
hundred and thirty-six communicants. He died at his house in 
Bury Street, London, universailly lamented, in February 1673, 
and in the seventy-first year of bis age. 

The following account of Mr CaryPs death, given in a letter 
written by Mr Henry Dorncy, and addressed to his brother, 
will probably be acceptable to the pious reader: “ That fiimous 
and laborious minister of Christ, Mr Joseph Caryl, your ancient 
friend and companion, has departed this life, aged f^cventy-one 
years. His death is greatly lamented by the people of God 
throughout this city. About the beginning of his sickp^ I 
was with him, and he inquired concerning you as he was Wont 
to do. Perceiving him to be weakly, though he did not then 
keep his chamber, I desired, while he was yet alive, to remem¬ 
ber you in bis prayers; which motion he cheerfully embraced. 

I visited him again about three days before his death. He told 
me, as I understood him, for being extremely weak, and past all 
hopes of life, his voice was low; that ho had not forgotten his 
promise to me in your behalf. I think it good to mention this 
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circamstance, in order to provoke yon to all seriousness witlr 
regard to your own soul, the eternal welfai’e of which lay so' 
much at the heart of this encjliueiit servant of Christ. His la¬ 
bours were great, his studies incessant, and his whole conversa¬ 
tion without spot or blemish. His charity, faith, wisdom, and 
zeal, had a fragrant smell among the churches and servants of 
Christ, by whom his loss will be long lamented. His sickness, 
though painful, was borne with patience, joy, and peace in be¬ 
lieving; so that he parted with time, and entered the harbour of 
eternity under the full sail of desire, and was wafted into port 
by a gentle breeze of divine consolation. When drawing near 
the close of life, he desired his friends to forbear speaking to 
him, that he might retire within himself; which time, they per¬ 
ceived, he spent in prayer, often lifting up his hands a little. 
His friends, observing that his hands had ceased moving, drew 
near, and found he had silently departed frbm them, leaving 
many a sorrowful heart behind.” Wood calls him a learned 
and zealous non-conformist. Dr. Calamy says, “ He had uni¬ 
versally the character of a learned man.” Neal and Palmer 
say, “ That he was a man of great learning, piety, and modera¬ 
tion, a character which his writings abundantly manifest.” 
The Oxford historian informs us, “ That several elegies were 
written on him after his death, two or three of which he had 
seen.” The summer after Mr Caryl’s death, bis congregation 
made choice of Dr. John Owen for their pastor, and united.^ 
with those formerly under his charge and superintendance, 
among whom were several persons of rank in the army. In 
this united society. Dr. Owen was succeeded by the very learn¬ 
ed Mr David Clarkson, whose successor was Dr. Chauncey; 
after whom they made choice of the late celebrated Dr. Isaac 
Watts, for whom they built a new meeting-house in Berry 
Street, near St. Mary Axe. 

His works are, 1. The Works of Ephesus.—2. David’s Prayer 
for Solomon.—3. The Nature of a Sacred Covenant, and 
the duty of such as engage therein.—4. The Saint’s Thankful 
Acclamation at Christ’s Resumption of his great Power, and 
the Initials of his Kingdom.—5. The arraignment of Unbelief 
as lAe grand cause of our National Non-establishment.—6. The 
memnt Duty and endeavour of the Saints.— 7. Heaven and 
Earth embracing, or God and Man approximating.—8. Joy 
out-joyed.—9. England’s Plus Ultra, both of Duties required 
and Mercies hoped for.—10. An Exposition, with Practical 
Observations, upon the Book of Job, with several other Ser¬ 
mons.—! 1. The Nature and Principle of Love as the end of 
the Commandment; being some of his last Sermons published 
aftey his death. He had also a hand in a book, entitled, An 
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English Greek Lexicon, containing the derivation of all the 
words used in the New Testament. 


THOMAS CASE, A. M. 

Ma Case was bom in the county of Kent. His father was 
minister of Boxley in that county, and distinguished both for 
his parts iu|d piety. His son Thomas was the object of his pe¬ 
culiar cai^y' on whom he bestowed an excellent education in 
early life. He gave signal proofs of a pious disposition, and 
very considerable ingenuity, even in his childhood. We are in¬ 
formed, that he was an early convert, and that his conversion 
began with prayer when he was only six years of age. He was 
put to school first at Canterbury, and afterwards at Merchant 
Taylor’s in London; where he continued, till his father, meeting 
with troubles, was obliged to take him home, where he gave 
him all the instruction in the arts and languages which his cir¬ 
cumstances would permit, and in due time had him entered 
student at Christ church in the university of Oxford, in the 
year 1616, being then seventeen years of age. Here his appli¬ 
cation and improvement were such, that he was elected unani¬ 
mously, by the dean and canons, a student of that House, where 
he remained till about 1625, having, prior to this, taken his de- 
gree in arts. Being now in some measure fitted for the work 
of the ministry, be commenced preacher for some time in these 
parts, according to Wood, and afterward in Kent, at or near 
the place of his birth. By the pressing importunity of an inti¬ 
mate and very affectionate friend in Norfolk, he was prevailed 
upon to reside some time with him in that county. Soon after 
this he was called to the exercise of his ministry at Erphing-i 
ham, a town also in the county of Norfolk, where he remained 
eight or ten years. Here be preached twice every Sa^ibath, 
and was indefatigable in catechising the young people, and re¬ 
peating in private what be had delivered in public, as numbers 
of the English divines were accustomed to do aboijt that time. 
Thus, by his diligeuce in performing the respective duties of his 
office, and exhibiting before his fiock a pious, peaceablc^^ and 
exemplary walk and conversation, he obtained an excellent re¬ 
putation, and was highly gratified to find that his labours bad 
been blessed with singular success. But the unqualified seve¬ 
rity exercised towards the puritans, by the rigid and whimsical 
measure of’'bishop WreU} drove him away from his charge. 
He was summoned before the court of high commission, and 
admitted to bail; but before he had time to make answer to the 
charges exhibited against him, that inquisitorial and tyrannical 
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court was dissolved^ by act of parliament, to the great joy of a 
large majority of tlie English nation. 

Mr Case’s Norfolk friendj^above mentioned, having been ap¬ 
pointed warden of Manchester, invited him into Lancashire, 
where, in a short time, he was presented to a place in the 
neighbouring county; but gi’cat changes and confusions soon 
after prevailing in the kingdom, some persons of quality per¬ 
suaded him to accompany them to London, where he was com¬ 
fortably settled. Here he was first chosen lecturer, and after¬ 
wards pastor of Magdalen church in Milk Street^ London, 
where, beside his labours in the congregation, and on the Lord’s 
day, he carried on a weekly lecture every Saturday; and here 
he first set up the morning exercise^ which has been long con¬ 
tinued in the city. The occasion of its introduction was this: 
Many of the citizens of London had friends and near relations 
along with the army of the earl of Essex, and so many bills 
were sent up to the pulpit every Lord’s day by their friends, 
requesting the prayers of the church for their protection, that 
the minister had neither time to read out their names, nor re¬ 
commend them to the protection of heaven. Some divines 
therefore moved, that it might be adviscablc, under these cir¬ 
cumstances, to set apart an hour for this purpose every morn¬ 
ing, one half of which to be spent in prayer, the other devoted 
to exhortation. Mr Case began it in his church at seven o’clock 
in the morning, and when it had continued there a month, 
was removed, by rotation, to other churches, for the conveni- 
ency of the citizens. The service was performed by different 
ministers. When the heat of the war was over, it became a 
casuistical lecture, and was carried on by the most learned di¬ 
vines of the time, and continued till the restoration. Their lec¬ 
tures were afterwards published, each of which contained the 
resolving of some case of conscience. But Mr Case’s labours 
were not confined to his parish of Milk Street. He likewise 
carried on a lecture at Martin’s in the Fields every Thursday for 
more than twenty years. 

Being a zealous advocate for reformation, Mr Case was no¬ 
minated a member of the assembly of divines, where be display¬ 
ed his talents with success in the service of the eburch. He 
was ^Iso appointed to preach before parliament, and on other 
public occasions. In his sermon, preached before the commis¬ 
sioners, for bolding the court-martial in 1664, Mr Granger con¬ 
demns the following sentence as sanguinary and reprehensible: 
“ Noble sirs, imitate God, and be merciful to none who have 
sinned out of malicious wickedness” (meaning the royalists). “ It 
is painful to think, says he, that so venerable and amiable a man 
should sufter himself to be so |ar transported by the fttry of the 
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times, as to have uttered, but especially to have printed, such 
an unchristian sentence.” In order that Mr Case may have a 
hearing before he be condemned, 14hall give the reader the 
whole sentence from the sermon iinmutilated, that he may judge 
for himself. It was preached from 2 Chron. xix. 6. ‘ And he 
(Jehoshaphat) said to the judges, take heed what ye do, for ye 
judge not for man, but for the Lord, who is with you in the 
judgment.* In the eighteenth page of this sermon, Mr Case 
says, <*Noble sirs, in your execution of j udgmeiit upon delinquents, 
imitate God, i^d be merciful to none who have sinned out of ma- 
^Imious wickedness, Psalm lix. 5. Let not any find mercy, who, 
ha this bloody quarrel, have laid the foundation of their rebellion 
and massacres in irreconcilable hatred of religion and the gO' 
vernment of Christ. Those his enemies, who would not have 
him reign over them, slay them before his face—^Let not them 
find mercy in your eyes, in whose eyes a whole nation, and our 
posterity, xsould find no pity—Sparc not, but where you think 
ill your conscience God would spare if he himself were on the 
bench in person—Imitate God in your justice, and imitate him 
also in your mercy—Be merciful as your heavenly Father is 
merciful.** Granger makes the unqualified assertion, that he 
meant the royalists. Mr Case says, that he meant delinquents, 
whether belonging to king or parliament; and notwithstanding 
that his expressions have a very unchristian aspect, they exhibit 
|bd%rccise sense of the psalmist in the passage quoted. He 
^l^rts the judges to imitate God, both in the exercise of his 
^yrotiee and his mercy. It were surely difficult to conceive 
where he could have found a better pattern of imitation. His 
mode of expressing himself, however, I have no mind to vindi¬ 
cate; it is coarse and indelicate, however correct, and ad¬ 
dressed to the passions of his auditory, upon an occasion when 
he ought more especially to have addressed their understanding 
and judgment; but the best of men have their peculiarities, 
their passions, and propensities. He, together with his breth¬ 
ren, had suffered great and manifold«6cverities under^ bishop 
Wren. He had seen the cruel treatment of the most zealous 
and useful, while those who were the most loose and careless 
in discharging their pastoral obligations, were caressed and ent-* 
courged in their indolence; all which were calculated to excite 
the burnifig indignation of men possessed of a colder tempera¬ 
ment than that of Mr Case. 

He was a zealous covenanter, as appears from his sermons 
preached at taking the covenant. In his preface to these ser¬ 
mons, he says, “ To every soul who sliall enter into this holy 
league and covenant, my request is, that they would look around 
them, life and death is before them.fi If we break with God 
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now» we have just cause to fear that God will stand to covenant 
no more with us, but will i^venge the quarrel with us to our utter 
destruction. If we be sj^ere and faithful, this covenant will 
be a foundation of much peace, joy, glory, and security, to us 
and our seed, till the coming of Christ. He was one of those 
ministers who subscribed the two papers against the proceed¬ 
ings of parliament in 1648, and the bringing the king to his 
trial. He was turned out of his place in Milk Street, for re¬ 
fusing the engagement, vehemently urged, at this time, by 
Oliver Cromwell in name of the commonwealth. After the king'^s' 
death, the oaths of allegiance and supremacy were changed, 
and a new oath substituted in their place. In which oath, th0 
swearers engaged themselves to be true and faithful to the 
government without a king or House of Lords. Such as 
refused were declared incapable of holding any place or office 
of trust in the commonwealth; but as many of the excluded 
members of the House of Commons as received it, were rc-ad- 
mitted to their seats. With the view of bringing the presby- 
terian ministers to the test, this oath, the engagement^ was 
strongly urged upon all ministers, heads of colleges and halls, 
fellows of houses, graduates, and officers in the universities. No 
minister could be admitted to any ecclesiastical living, or capa¬ 
ble of enjoying any preferment in the church, unless he qualified 
himself by taking the engagement in less than six months, and 
that publicly in the face of his congregation. 

Mr Baxter says, “ That most of the sectarian party swallowi^ 
the engagement, and so did the king’s old cavaliers—very few 
them being troubled with the disease of a scrupulous conscience; 
but the moderate episcopals and presbyterians generally refused 
it, as did Mr Case. It was not long, however, till providence 
oj^ned another door, by which he was enabled to prosecute his 
ministerial labours. He was chosen lecturer at Aldermanbury 
and Cripplegate, where he remained till he was sent prisoner 
to the tower; where he was confined for about six months for 
being concerned in the affair for which Christopher Love suf¬ 
fered on Tower-hill. The matter stands thus: Upon the death 
of Charles I., the prince of Wales was proclaimed king of Scot¬ 
land by authority of that nation, who sent commissioners to 
the Hague to invite him into the kingdom, upon the terms of 
his renouncing popery and prelacy, and swearing the solemn 
league and covenant. The body of the English presbyterians 
acted in concert with Scotland in this important business; in 
which seareral of their leading divines carried on a private cor¬ 
respondence with the Scottish chiefs; and in place of taking the 
engagement to the present powers, called them U8ui*pers. But 
a discovery of this conilderacy caused the death of Mr Love, 
and the imprisonment of Mr Case, as above stated. 
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While confined in the tovrer, Mr Case made tlie best use of 
his time and sufferings that circumstances would permit. 
Here he meditated the substance of ijil^at he afterwards preach¬ 
ed, and published under the title, Correction, Instruction. After 
his release, he was invited to be lecturer at Giles in the Fields, 
near London, where he continued till the restoration, when the 
former incumbent was re-admitted. On the 14th of March 
1659, he was appointed, by parliament, one of the ministers for 
approving and admitting clergymen in the presbyterian way; 
and in the following year, he was deputed, by his brethren in 
Loudon, with others, to wait on the king, and congratulate him 
on his restoration to the throne of his ancestors. Mr Baxter, 
one of the number, tells us, that Charles gave them very en¬ 
couraging promises of peace, and raised some of them to high 
expectation. He never refused them a private audience when 
they desired it; and the better to amuse and deceive tliem, 
while they were once waiting in the anti-chamber, he said his 
•prayers witli such an audible voice, in the adjoining apart¬ 
ment, that the ministers might hear what he said. He thank¬ 
ed God that he was a covenanted king; and besought the Lord 
to give him aii humble, meek, and forgiving spirit, that he 
might have forbearance with liis offending subjects, as he ex¬ 
pected forbearance from offended heaven. On hearing which, 
:^d Mr Case lifted up his hands to heaven, and blessed God 
wljio had given tliem a praying king. In 1661 he was one of 
commissioners at the Savoy conference, and in 1662, eject- 
, w, with the rest of his brethren, by the act of uniformity; but 
Wood says, “ That ever after, so long as he lived, he was not 
wanting, on his part, to carry on the beloved cause in conventi¬ 
cles, for which he sometimes suffered.” 

St. Bartholomew’s day having arrived, he preached his 
farewell sermon from Rev. ii. .5. “ Remember, therefore, from 
whence tiiou art fallen, and repent, and do the first works.” 
“ Here (says he) Christ prescribes precious physic for the heal¬ 
ing of this languishing church, compounded of three ingredients, 
solf-reffcction, holy contrition, and thorough reformation. Re¬ 
member what you once were, repent of what you presently are, 
and return, by a course of thorough reformation, to that height 
of piety, purity, and zeal, from which you have fallen.” These 
topics he urged on his audience with uncommon pathos; and, 
in concluding his remarks on the requisite reformation he had 
been inculcating, be says, we should also do something, by 
way of extraordinary bounty and charity, to the relief of God’s 
indigent servants, in this period of extraordinai'y distress; and 
what 1 would exhort you all to do is, that yon set apart some 
considerable proportion of your estates, and account it a hal- 
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lowed thing dedicated to God; a things which to touchy or ap¬ 
ply to any other purpose, were sacrilege, that you ^^y he ready, 
on all necessary occasio^l, to contribute to the relief of the 
poor, whom you will find suffering in every corner of town and 
country.” 

Notwithstanding the many trials and changes to which he 
was subjected in the course of his public ministry, Mr Case en¬ 
joyed an uncommon share of domestic happiness, and died, in 
a good old age, oii the 30th May, 1683, having been a so¬ 
journer through this region of tears, turmoil, and unceasing 
vicissitude, fourscore and four years. 

His works are, 1. Two Sermons, preached at Westminster 
before sundry of the House of Commons.—2. God’s waiting to 
be gracious, preached at Milk Street.—3. The Root of Aposta<^' 
and Fountain of true Fortitude; a Sermon preached to the ' 
Commons.—4#, Jehoshaphat’s Caveat to the Judges.—5. The 
Set-backs of Reformation; a Sermon preached before the Lords. 
—6. A Model of true Spiritual Thankfulness, preached to the 
Commons.—7. Spiritual Whoredom, preached also to the Com¬ 
mons.—8. Vanity of Vain-glory; a funeral Sermon for Kinsmet 
Lucy, Esq.—9. Sensuality Dissected, a Sermon to divers citizens 
of London who were born in Kent.—10. Elijah’s Abatement, 
or Corruption in the Saints.—11. A Funeral Sermon for Mrf 
Elizabeth Scott.—12. A Funeral Sermon for Darcy Wivtf/,. 
Esq.—13. The First and Last Sermon in the morning excrcilp 
at St. Giles.—14. The Sanctification of the Sabbath.—15. 
Farewell Sermon.—16. A Treatise of Affliction, or Correction, 
Instruction.—17. Mount Pisgah, or a View of Heaven. 


D\NIEL CAWDREY, A. M. 

Mr Cawdrey was the son of Robert Cawdrey, anon-con- 
ferming minister, who, being deprived, had a hard struggle with 
the bishops, and suffered great injustice from these domineering 
ecclesiastics. His whole case was published to the world, much 
to the discredit of those concerned in these intolerant acts of 
spiritual tyranny. Daniel was the youngest of many sons. 
Ho was educated at Peter’s House, in the univereity of Cam¬ 
bridge. We have to regret the want of information respecting 
the particulars of this divine’s life. It is known, however, lie 
was a distinguished minister of Christ in his time. From the 
title page of his sermons, which are entitled, Humility the 
Saint’s Livery, it appears that, in 1624, he was ministW of Little 
Itlford, in tlie county of Esse.v. He was afterward settled at Great. 
Billing in Northamptonshire. Dr. Calamy says, “He was a 
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man of gr^t consideration, eminently learned, and a noted 
member of tbe assembly of divines. He preached sometimes 
to the members of parliament; and, on one occasion, attacked 
these seminaries of irrcligion, sta^ pl 9 ^s, with uncommon se¬ 
verity. Amongst many other thmgs on this subject, he said, 

Among open scorners and revilers of religion, you may reckon 
your stage players, who have already scoffed religion out of 
countenance with thousands; you have done well to put them 
down, and shall do better if you keep them so.” 

Mr Cawdrey was ejected from his living at Great Billing, 
and separated from his friends and his dock, by the act of uni¬ 
formity, after having laboured, for the edification of his people 
in that place, for thirty-six or thirty-seven years. From this 
place he removed into Welling-borougli, where he had a 
daughter married, with whom he abode till his death *, receiving 
all who came to liim, and encouraging them to prosecute their 
journey heaven-ward, and not to deviate from the narrow path 
of purity and holiness of life; assuring them that their pilgrimage 
would then be pleasant, and the end of their journey incon¬ 
ceivably glorious. He died in 1664, aged almost seventy-six 
years. 

His works arc, 1. Humility the Saints* Livery.— 2. An As¬ 
size Sermon "at Northampton.—3. Superstitio Superstes.—4. 
The Good Man a Public Good.—5. Vindicee Clavium, or a 
Vindication of the Keys in the hands of tbe right Owners.— 
6. Sabbatum Redivivum.—7. A Diatribe, against Dr. Hammond 
on Superstition and Festivals.—8. A Vindication of the same. 
—9. A sober Answer to a serious Question against Mr Freman. 
—10. A Sermon at St. Paul’s.—11. Self-examination.—12. Fa¬ 
mily Reformation Promoted.—13. Church Reformation Pro¬ 
moted.—14. Bowing to, or towards, the Communion Table, 
superstitious.—15. An Essay against Usury.—16. The grand 
Case, with Reference to the New Conformity. 


HUMPHREY CHAMBERS, D. D. 

Mr Chambers was born in Somersetshire, and received 
his education in University college Oxford, where he became a 
commoner in 1614, aged fifteen years. After taking liis de¬ 
gree of arts, he entered into holy orders, and in June 1623 be¬ 
came rector of Claverton, in his own county. Some time after 
this he took the degree of bachelor in divinity, and was es¬ 
teemed an orthodox divine, but soon silenced by bishop Pierce 
for preaching up the morality of the Sabbath; which, Mr Ca- 
laroy says, cost him two years trouble, imprisonment, and se- 
18 3 e 
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questraiion. Tliis took place in consequence of archbishop Laud 
having taken the cause into his own hand; a man who, in eases 
of this nature, seldom shewed either mercy or moderation. 
Mr Chambers, at this trying period, gave evidence of much pa¬ 
tience, exemplary fortitude, and resignation to the divine will. 

When the civil war began, he took part with the parliament, 
and maintained a man and a horse, at his own expence, in the 
defence of civil and religious liberty. He took the covenant, 
and was constituted a member of the assembly of divines, and 
sometimes preached before the parliament. Wood says ho was 
minister of Stretchley in Shropshire in 164-8. Soon after this 
he had the rectory of Pewscy, near Marlborough, in the county 
of Wilts, conferred on him by the earl of Pembroke. He com¬ 
menced doctor of divinity on the 12th April 1648, and was 
married to a daughter of Dr. Richard Brett, one of the trans¬ 
lators of the bible under king James in 1604. Dr. Chambers 
was appointed an assistant to the commissioners for ejecting 
scandalous, ignorant, and insufficient ministers and schoolmas¬ 
ters. Oliver Cromwell, with the advice of his council, publish¬ 
ed an ordinance under the date of August 28th, 1654, in which 
he appoints and nominates certain lay commissioners for every 
county, and joins with them ten or more of tlie gravest and 
most notable ministers as their assistants; and appoints any five, 
or more of them, to call before them any public preacher, lec¬ 
turer, parson, vicar, curate, or schoolmaster, who is, or shall 
be, reputed ignorant, scandalous, insufficient, or negligent, and 
to receive all articles or charges which may be exhibited against 
them, and to proceed in the examination and dctcrrainaiioii of 
such offences, according to certain rules laid down for that pur¬ 
pose. The Wiltshire commissioners accordingly summoned be¬ 
fore them Mr Walter Bushnell, vicar of Box, near Malmsbury, 
to answer to a charge of drunkenness, profanation of the Sab¬ 
bath, gaming, and disaffection to the then government. The 
vicar drew up a narrative of the proceedings of the commis¬ 
sioners, but did not publish it till the restoration, and even then 
the commissioners did themselves justice in a spirited reply; 
and Dr. Chambers, who was particularly reproached by Bush¬ 
nell, justified himself in a distinct vindication. He kept his 
place till the very day when the act of uniformity came in force; 
and having preached his farewell sermon from Psalm exxvi. 6. 
went home, was presently taken ill, and died September 1662. 
Ho was buried in the church of Pewsey, without the service, 
which had just at that time been restored. His wife died 
about the same time; and through the favour of the 6arl of 
Pembroke, his noble friend, the family obtained permission 
to remove the household goods. 
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His writings are, 1. A Divine Balance in wbicb to weigh 
Religious Fasts.— 2. Paul’s sad farewell to the Ephesians.—3. 
Motives to Peace and Love.—4, Animadversions on Mr W. 
Dell’s book, entitled the Crucified and Quickened Christian.— 
5. An Apology for the Ministers of the county of Wilts.—6. 
His Answer to Mr Bushnell about the proceedings of the Com¬ 
missioners. 


FRANCIS CHEYNELL, D. D. 

This zealous and enterprising divine was born at Oxford 
in 1608, the place where he was educated, and became a 
fellow of Merton college in 1629. Here he resided for several 
years, and after taking his degree in arts, entered into holy 
orders, and was curate in or near Oxford for some time. 
He took the degree of bachelor of divinity, and accepted a 
living from Mr Holman near Banbury, where he resided, 
and had a serious contest witli Laud, then in the height 
of his elevation. Having spent much of his time in the col¬ 
lege, he had acquired a very correct and extensive knowledge 
of books, and of every thing relating to the profession of a 
clergyman of those times. His disposition was studious, and 
his spirit active and enterprising, which rendered him ex¬ 
tremely useful to the church in that turbulent period, and 
his personal character was fully developed by the circumstances 
with which be was surrounded. Whatever he believe^, he con¬ 
sidered himself bound to profess, and what he professed, he was 
ready at all hazards to defend. in a sermon, preached before 
the House of Commons, he says, “ whatever, upon prayer and 
meditation, the Lord has revealed by the clear texts of his word, 
I will this day deliver unto you, though I were assured of dying 
St. John’s death, or of being banished to St. .John’s Island for 
the same.” When the civil war broke out, he took part with 
the parliament, and, in the beginning of that war, was for the 
most part along with the earl of Essex. He had a noble exte¬ 
rior, possessed great bodily strength and fearless intrepidity, 
and was truly a man of sterling valour and solid learning. An 
eminent writer says, concerning him, that “ he seemed, indeed, 
to have been born a soldier, for he had an intrepidity which no 
dangers could shake, and a spirit of enterprize which no diffi¬ 
culty could discourage.” Dr. Calamy says, that “his com¬ 
mands were as readily obeyed by the colonels in the army, as 
were thoi^ of the general himself.” 

Mr Cheynell was a real patriot. It was his earnest and 
daily prayer that God would unite the king and jiarliament in 
the cause of Christ. “ Lord (said he) be pleased to decide this 
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calamitous controversy, and let that side prevail which most 
mncerely desires thy glory, the king’s good, aiid the Nation’s 
tvelfkre, by a happy reformation and a Christian peacO.” Being 
now greatly distinguished by his learning, piety, and public 
services, he was chosen'bne of the assembly of divines in 1643. 
He preached frequently before the members of parliament, took 
the covenant, and zealously endeavoured to promote that hai> 
mony it was expected to produce in the three kingdoms. He 
was chosen parson of Petworth, a town in the county of Sussex. 
He was also one of the select committee appointed to examine 
and decide on the petitions of such ministers as requested se¬ 
questrated livings. Mr Cheynell has been greatly blamed for 
his behaviour at the funeral of Dr. Chillingworth. The matter 
stands as follows: This Dr. Chillingworth was born and edu¬ 
cated at Oxfm*d, but afterwards turning Roman catholic, he went 
to the Jesuits college at St. Omer’s; where, not being thoroughly 
satbfied with some of their principles, he returned in 1631, 
embraced the religion of the church of England, and published 
a treatise, entitled The Religion of Protestants a safe way to 
Salvation. It was generally thought he Was a Socinian, but 
in his last letter, at the end of his treatise, he appeared to be 
an Arian, according to Mr Neal. He served as engineer in 
Arundel castle, in the king’s army, where he was taken prisoner, 
and falling sick, had the favour of being lodged in the bishop’s 
house at Chichester, where he died. By the interest of Mr 
Cheyne]!, who attended him in his sickness, he was kindly Used. 
Cheynell was desirous that lie would renounce some of his dan¬ 
gerous tenets, and reasoned with him for that end, but could 
not prevail. He prayed with and for him while he was alive, 
but was much grieved and provoked at his obstinacy and the 
errors of his book; and at Dr. Chillingworth’s interment, he 
threw a copy of his book into the gi*avc along with its author, 
saying, « Get thee gone, thou cursed book, that hast seduced so 
many precious souls: Get thee gone, thou corrupt rotten book, 
earth to earth, dust to dust: Get thee gone into the place of 
rottenness, that thou mayest rot with thy author, and see cor¬ 
ruption.” 

Mr Cheytiell’s behaviour, on this occasion, was certainly very 
unbecoming and highly offensive. His temper, however, was 
bet, his seal ardent, and the temptation strong; besides, he was 
at times disordered in his brain. Under such circumstances, 
it is not to be wondered at should men’s Words or actions some¬ 
times .appear unaccountable. He was one of those divines sent 
down by parliament to the treaty of Uxbridge. The university 
of Oxford, when it fell into the hands of parliament, was in a 
most deplomlde condition, on account of the opposite opinions 
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that prevailed regarding the contending parties in the state; 
and parliament appointed seven of their most judicious and 
popular divines to repair thither, with authority to preach in 
any pulpit in the university for six months, ^jn order to soften 
the spirits of the people, and give them a 'letter opinion of the 
new order of things. Mr Cheynell was one of the seven. 
They were very diligent in discharging their appointed duties. 
They preached twice every Sunday, and held a weekly confer¬ 
ence every Thursday. On which occasions they proposed to 
solve such objections as might be started against the new con¬ 
fession of faith and discipline, and to answer any other important 
cases in divinity. The objection or case Was to be propounded 
the week before, to afford time to consider it maturely. A 
moderator was appointed to keep order, who began and ended 
with a short prayer, and the business was conducted with much 
order and gravity. Tlieir services were, nevertheless, general¬ 
ly unacceptable; some ridiculed them, others slighted, and a 
few acquiesced. But finding there was no prospect of preach¬ 
ing Oxford into filial obedience, parliament passed an ordinance 
for a visitation. May 1st, 1617. Mr Cheynell was also appoint¬ 
ed one of the visitors, and afterwards made president of St. John’s 
college, and Margaret professor of tlie university, in the room 
of Dr. Laurence. He lost both places soon after for refusiijg- 
tbe new oath of allegiance. Having now taken the degree of 
doctor of divinity, he retired to Potwortli, where. Wood says, he 
continued an useful member for the covenanting cause till the 
restoration. He was ever diligent and conscientious in the dis¬ 
charge of his pastoral duties, and a man of unbounded liberality, 
who never increased his estate by any of his preferments. He was 
sometimes deranged in the head, ns formerly noticed; but some 
years before his death he was perfectly I'estorod to a sound mind. 
He was ejected from the rich living of Petworth by the act of 
uniformity, and afterwards lived privately in a small A'illagc 
near Preston, where he had an estate, and died at his own house 
ill September 166.5. 

Dr. Cheynell was strictly orthodox, and accounted a pious 
and learned divine, a man of eminent abilities, an excellent 
preacher, and a good disputant. 

His works are, 1. Zion’s Memento, and God’s Alarm.—2. 
The rise, growth, and danger of Sociuianism.—-3. Chilling- 
worthi Novissima.—4. The Man of Hononr described.—^. A 
Plot for the good of Posterity.—6. Divers Letters to Dr. Jasp. 
Mayne, concerning false Prophets.—7. A copy of some Letters 
which passed at Oxford between him and Dr. Hammond.—8. 
Helatioii of a Disputation at Oxford between Mr Cheynell and 
Mr Erbury, a Socitiian.-^9. The Divine Trinity of the Father, 
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Son, and Holy Spirit.—10. A Discussion of Mr Fry’s Tenets 
lately condemned in Parliament, and Socinianism proved to be 
an tlnchristian Doctrine. 


THOMAS COLEMAN, M. A. 

The celebrated subject of this memoir was born in Ox¬ 
fordshire, and it would seem in the city of Oxford. He en^' 
tered Magdalen-hall in 161.5, in the seventeenth year of his 
age, where he took his degree in arts; and in due time receiving 
holy orders, entered on the ministerial work. Mr Coleman 
possessed singular talents, which a favourable combination of 
circumstances unfolded, and stimulated to a most successful ex¬ 
ertion, particularly4n the knowledge of the Hebrew language; 
in which his proficiency was such, that he was commonly de¬ 
signated Rabbi Coleman. Ills vigorous mind, thus cultivated by 
an excellent education, his learning shed a peculiar lustre round 
his name, and ho was soon preferred to the rectory of Blyton 
in Lincolnshire, where he continued till 1642, that he was forc¬ 
ed to withdraw to Loudon from the persecution of the cavaliers, 
or king’s party. On his arrival at London, he was preferred 
to the rectory of St. Peter’s church in (/ornhill; and the follow- 
ing year he was chosen one of the assembly of divines. Mr 
Wood says, “ He was called to sit ii» the assembly chiefly on 
account of his great knowledge of the Hebrew language, and 
that he behaved modestly and learnedly in that assembly, hold¬ 
ing the tenets of Erastus, and was one of the chief supporters 
of that opinion.” That the reader may form a correct notion 
of the doctrine of Erastus concerning church government, it 
may be necessary here to state his o])itiion. He maintained 
that Jesus Christ and his apostles had prescribed no particular 
form of government and discipline for the Christian tdiurch, but 
had left the keys in the hands of the civil magistrate, who had 
the sole power of punishing transgressors, and of appointing 
such particular forms of church government as Jrom time to time 
were considered most conducive to the peace and welfare of the 
commonwealth. In his view the pastoral office was merely 
persuasive: That the Lord’s supper, and other ordinances of the 
gospel, were free to all: That the minister might dissuade the 
vicious and unqualified from the communion, but might not re¬ 
fuse it, nor inflict any kind of censure whatever, all punishment 
being reserved for the civil magistrate. The learned Dr. Light 
foot was also a strenuous contender for this mode of discipline 
in the assembly, and some of the greatest names in the house 
of commons appeared on the same side. The several parties in 
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this assembly, presbyterians, independents, and erastians, agreed 
that the constitution of the primitive church was the only model 
for their imitation, and that therefore it was necessary to make 
a strict inquiry into the usages of that early period. The pri¬ 
mitive church being considered as founded'upon the model of 
the Jewish synagogues, this investigation gave Lightfoot, Cole¬ 
man, Shclden, and other eminent masters of Jewish learning, 
a fine opportunity to display their superior learning, and pro¬ 
duced uncommon interpretations of some parts of scripture. 

When committees were chosen to prepare materials for a new 
form of church government, the independents agreed with the 
presbyterians, against the erastians, that there was a certain 
form of church government laid down in the New Testament 
which was of divine institution. But when tliey came to the 
question. What is that form of government, and is it binding 
on all ages of the church ? Then the independents, as well as 
the erastians, opposed the presbyterians—Tlie first holding that 
it was congregational, the latter that it was not of perpetual 
obligation. The proposition was stated thus: “ That the scrip¬ 
ture holds forth, that many particular congregations may, and, 
by divine institution, ought to be under one prcsbyterial go¬ 
vernment.” Mr Neal says, “ The debate lasted thirty days: 
That the erastians did not object to prcsbyterial govern¬ 
ment aS a political institution, were it established by the civil 
magistrate; but they denied the divine right.” This Mr Cole¬ 
man declaimed against in the pulpit, as well as in the assembly; 
apprehending, that if admitted with a divine claim, presbytery 
would soon become as tyrannical as prelacy had been. He 
therefore proposed, that the civil magistrate should have th«j 
sole power of the keys in the meantime, till the nation was in 
a more settled state. The independents opposed the proposi¬ 
tion, by advancing the divine right of independent and congre¬ 
gational churches. For fifteen days they stated themselves as 
opponents, and fifteen days they stood on the defensive. At 
last the main points of the presbyteriaii proposition were car¬ 
ried by a large majority. The independents gave in a written 
dissent, and complained of unkindly usage in the assembly. 
Their antagonists rejilied, that they were not conscious of hav¬ 
ing done them any injustice. 

When the erastians saw how matters went, they reserved 
themselves for the House of Commons, where they were certain 
of being joined, both by their own party in the House, and also 
by the disappointed patrons of independency. Accordingly, 
the clause of divine right was lost in the commons, mucJi to 
tlie grief and disappointment of the Scottish commissioners and 
their English adherents. The assembly’s proposition, in its 
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i^mended form, stood thus: « That it is lawful, and agreeable 
to the word of God, that the church be governed*by congrega¬ 
tional, classical, and synodical assemblies.” The erastians had 
endeavoured to maintain their point, by contending that the 
Jewish church and state were all one; Tliat a distinction of 
civil and ecclesiastical laws or causes were unknown amongst 
that people: That the Jewish church was their commonwealth, 
and that their commonwealth was their church; and that con¬ 
sequently the church and state were the same thing under dif¬ 
ferent appellations. “I am sure (said Mr Coleman) thatthd' 
best reformed church that ever was went this way—I mean the 
church of Israel, which had no distinction of church govern¬ 
ment and civil government.” In opposition to this opinion of 
Mr Coleman*s, Mr Gillespie, one of the Scotch commissioners, 
and other divines, replied, and maintained that the Jewish 
church was formally distinct from the Jewish state: That there 
was an ecclesiastical sanhedrim and government distinct from 
the civil: That there was an ecclesiastical excommunication 
distinct from civil punishment: That there was also in the 
Jewish church a public confession, or declaration of repentance, 
and thereupon a re-admission of the penitent olFcndcr to fel¬ 
lowship with the church in holy things; and that there was a 
suspension of the profane from the temple and passover. 

Mr Coleman having attacked the intolerant and tyrannical 
spirit of prelacy, has been roughly handled by a very zea¬ 
lous historian of that party, who, speaking of those divines wlio 
preached before parliament, says, “ Another of tliesc brawlers, 
who seldom thinks of a bishop, or of the king’s party, without 
indignation, is Mr Thomas Coleman. In one of his sermons, 
he thus rants against the church of England, and violently per¬ 
suades the parliament to execute severe justice upon her chil¬ 
dren. Our cathedrals, says he, are in a great measure, of late, 
become the nests of idle drones, and the roosting places of su¬ 
perstitious formalists. Our formalists and government, in the 
whole hierarchy, are become a fretting gangrene, a spreading 
leprosy, an insupportable tyranny. Up with it, up with it to 
the bottom, root and branch, hip and thigh f Destroy these 
Amalakites, and let their place be no more found! Throw 
away the rubs, out witli the Lord’s enemies, and the land's! 
Vex the Midianites, abolish the Amalakites, else they will vex 
you with their wiles, as they have done heretofore! Let po¬ 
pery find no favour, for it is treason; nor prelacy, because it is 
tyranny! This, adds the historian, was rare stuff for the blades 
at Westminster, and pleased them admirably. They therefore 
give strait orders, to Sir Edward Aiscough and Sir John Wray, 
to give the zealot hearty thanks for bis seasonable directions, 
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and to desire him, by ail means, to have ids sermon printed; 
which he did accordingly, and in return for his thanks, de¬ 
dicates his fury to their worships, where he falls to his old trade 
again, calling the king’s army partakers with atheists, infidels, 
and papists—saying they have popish priests and masses, 
with cold, lifeless, and unedifying forms of superstitious wor¬ 
ship; that it swarms with drunken and debauched clergymen, 
and harbours all idle, dumb, and unpreaching ministers, tyran¬ 
nical church dignitaries, and spiritual courtsmen, oppressors of 
God’s people, and persecutors of his faithful ministers; and that 
it is the common sewer, the sink and recipient of all the filth 
of the present and past generations. This man’s railing, he 
adds, pleased the Cominfuis so well, that they could think of 
no man fitter to prate when their wicked league and covenant 
was taken; which he did to excellent purpose, tickling their fil- 
tliy ears; and for this stuff colonel Long must be ordered to 
give him the thanks of the House.” Admitting the quotations 
to be true, had the historian suffered as much from the same 
quarter as thousands of the puritans had done, he had been 
less scurrilous with his remarks; for though the expressions 
are severe, they were not given without abundant provocation; 
and the history of the times authenticate much of their veracity. 

Mr Coleman fell sick wliile the great debate was pending in 
the assembly; and some of the members visiting him, he re¬ 
quested they would suspend the matter in controversy, and not 
bring it to a conclusion till they heard what he had farther to 
say. To which the assembly agreed. But his complaint increas¬ 
ing, he died in a few days; and the whole assembly paid their 
last tribute of respect to his memory, by following him to the 
grave, March 30th, Kif-T. 

His works are, 1. The Christian’s Course and Complaint, 
both in the pursuit of Happiness desired, and for Advantages 
slipped in the course of that pursuit.—2. The Heart’s Engage¬ 
ment; a Sermon preached at the public entering into covenant 
at St. Margaret’s, Westminster.—3. God’s Answer to a Solemn 
Fast, preached to both houses of parliament.—4. A Brotherly 
Examination Examined; or, a clear Justification of those Pas¬ 
sages in a Sermon against which Mr Gillespie did preach and 
write.—5. A Short Discovery of some Tenets which entrench 
upon the Honour and Power of Parliament.—6. A Model, &c. 


EDWARD CORBET. 

This puritan divine was born at Pontesbiiry in Shrop- 
sliirc, 1602, and educated in Merton college Oxford, where h« 
18 3 R 
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took the degree of arts, and was afterwards (diosen fellow. He 
was made proctor of the university; but refusing to conform to 
certain points, he was called before the vice-chancellor, wlio 
laid his case before Laud, chancellor of the university, whom 
he petitioned for relief; but it does not appear that he received 
any redress. Upon the commencement of hostilities between 
the king and parliament, Oxford being garrisoned by the royal 
forces, he was deprived of his fellowship, and expelled from the 
college for refusing to espouse the royal cause. Archbishop 
Laud, being afterwards a prisoner in the tower, refused him the 
rectory of Chatham in Kent, on account of his puritan princi¬ 
ples; and when appointed rector of tliat place by an ordinance 
of parliament, 1643, his lordship still refused his allowance, 
though the refusal was now of no avail. Mr Corbet was an 
evidence against the archbishop on his trial, and deposed, 
“ That in the year 1638, his grace visiting Merton college by 
his deputy Sir John Lamb, one article propounded to the wardens 
and fellows was, Whether they made due reverence by bowing 
toward the altar when they came into the chapel That he and 
Mr Cheynell were enjoined, by the visitors and commissioners, to 
use this ceremony; and refusing, though he Lad assigned his 
reasons for so doing, he was particularly threatened. That 
after this, Dr. Frewin, the vice-chancellor, told him that he 
had been sent by the archbishop to require of him that he must 
use this ceremony. That the archbisliop after this sent injunc¬ 
tions to Merton college, requiring them to bow towards the al¬ 
tar, atid that the visitors questioned such as refused; and that 
there was a crucifix placed above the communion-table in Mag¬ 
dalen college, with pictures in the windows; that a crucifix was 
also set up in Christ church—^none of which innovations were 
ever heard of before the time of the archbishop.” 

Mr Corbet was chosen one of the assembly of divines, where, 
according to Neal's list, be \^'as a constant attcndcr. He is also 
said to have been one of the committee for the examination and 
ordination of ministers, and one of the preachers to the parlia¬ 
ment. He was likewise one of the seven preachers appointed 
by parliament for the purpose of reconciling the scliolars at Ox¬ 
ford to the parliamentary order of things in 1646. But Wood 
informs us, that he soon left that employment, and threw his 
part of the duty on the shoulders of the remaining six. Mr 
Corbet was also appointed one of the visitors of that university, 
and orator and canon of Christ church in the room of Dr. Henry 
Hammond. He did not remain long in this situation, -but be¬ 
ing made rector of Great Hasely, be removed thither to take 
the charge of his flock. He took the degree of doctor of divi¬ 
nity in 1648, and continued at Hasely till his death, which took 
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place at in 165*7, and fifty-fifth year of his age. His 

remains were MBTeyed to Great Hasely, and interred iu the 
chancel of his own chnrch. 

He has been accounted an excellent divine, a valuable preach¬ 
er, and a man of inflexible integrity. 

Dr. Corbet is supposed to be the author of the Worldling’s 
Looking Glass; and he has published one of his Sermons on 
God’s Providence, from 1 Cor. i. 27, preached before the Com¬ 
mons at their Fast, December 28tli, 1642; and probably some 
other works. 


CALIBUTE DOWNING, D. D. 

This zealous reformer was born at Shenington, in Glou¬ 
cestershire, in 1604. He belonged to an ancient and respect¬ 
able family, and took his education in Ariel college Oxford. 
After having finished his studies, and entered on the ministerial 
work, he was successively rector of Ickford in Buckingham¬ 
shire, of West Ilsley in Berkshire, and vicar of Hackney, near 
London. In 1640, Mr Downing maintained, in a sermon preach¬ 
ed before the artillery company, “ That in defence of religion, 
and for the reformation of the church, it was lawful to take arms 
against the king, providing it could not be otherwise obtained.” 
In consequence of his liaving thus expressed his sentiments, he 
was forced to abscond from the danger witti which he was 
threatened. He retired to the house of the earl of Warwick, 
in Essex, where he remained till the meeting of the long parlia¬ 
ment. In 1643 lie resigned his vicarage of Hackney, and was 
succeeded by Dr. Spurstowe, who was afterwards ejected by the 
act of uniformity. 

The civil war having commenced, Dr. Dotvuing became 
chaplain to lord Roberts, in the army of the earl of Essex. In 
which office his conduct has been severely handled by the high 
church historians. He was appointed one of the licensers of 
the press. In 1643, according to Wood, he shewed himself a 
zealous covenanter; and thereupon was chosen one of the as¬ 
sembly of divines. He died in 1644, and has left behind him 
the reputation of a pious man, a pathetic preacher, and a warm 
promoter of religion, church reformation, and the good of his 
native land. 

His writings are, 1. A Discourse of the State Ecclesiastical of 
this Kingdom in relation to the Civil.—2. A Digression, dis¬ 
cussing some Exceptions against Ecclesiastical Officers.—3. A 
Discovery of the false grounds the Bavarian party have laid to 
settle their own faction, and shake the peace of Europe.—4. A 
Discourse on the Interest of England.—5. A Discoursive Con- 
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jecture upon the Reasons which produce the ji^neyit troubles 
of Great Britain different from those of Loww wff|inany.-—-6. 
^eve^al Sermons, &c. 


JOHN DURY. 

This persevering Christian pacificator, according to Wood, 
was born in Scotland. He became a sojourner in the university 
of Oxford in 1624, for the sake of the public library. After 
this he travelled into various countries, particularly through 
most parts of Germany, where he visited the recesses of the 
muses. Here he continued so long, and spake their language 
so fluently, that after his return to England, he was often taken 
for a native German. 

Mr Dury was, for many years, engaged in a design of uniting 
the Lutherans and Calvinists; or, as lie himself expresses it. 

For making and settling a protestant union, and peace in the 
churches beyond seas.” The following account of Mr Dury’s 
exertions, in prosecuting this bold undertaking, comes from one 
who censured both the man and his whole project: “ He made 
a remarkable figure (says he) in his time, running up and down, 
with enthusiastic zeal, for uniting the Lutherans and Calvinists. 
He was so strongly prepossessed witli the hopes of ultimate suc¬ 
cess, that no difficulties could discourage him, nor apparent im¬ 
possibilities induce him to relinquish the object of his pursuit. 
That he might be at full liberty to range the Christian world to 
promote the desired object, he applied for, and obtained, a dis¬ 
pensation of non-residence on liis living: he not only procured 
a license for the purpose, but even the approbation and recom¬ 
mendation of archbishop I.aud, and had encouragement and 
pecuniary assistance from bishop Hall and the bishop of Kil- 
more. He began by publishing his plan of union in 1634; and 
during the same year he appeared in a famous assembly of 
Liitherans at Frankfort, in Germany. The churches of Tran¬ 
sylvania likewise sent him their advice and counsel the same 
year; after which he negotiated with the divines of Sweden 
and Denmark. He consulted the universities; communicated 
their answers; he directed liis attention to every quarter, and 
conferred with the learned in most places of the continent, and 
obtained their approbation of his design. His project, however, 
v'us much ridiculed, wliich only served to inflame his zeal, and 
give rcTiovating vigour to his exertions. He seems to have 
been an honest man, but entbusiastical. His notions were 
but idle fancies, and his whole scheme equally wild and im¬ 
practicable.^’ 

* Biog. Britan, vol. vii. p. 4383, Edit. 1747. 
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Notwithfii^^te the censorious remarks of this writer, it is 
evident that'^B^Suty’s undertaking was patronized and encou¬ 
raged by many celebrated divines. In 1635 he corresponded 
on this subject with the learned Mr Joseph Mede» requesting 
his thoughts on the best method of prosecuting and promoting 
the design; stating also the manner in which he had addressed 
the Batavian churches on that subject. Mr Mede most cordially 
approved of his pacific endeavours, commended his method of 
addressing the foreign churches, and spoke of his abilities in 
terms of the highest approbation; but expressed his doubts as 
to the success of his labours. “ From his wisdom and abilities 
therein (says he), 1 am fitter to receive instruction than to cen¬ 
sure or give direction.” Mr Dury communicated his design to 
the most celebrated of the New England divines, who signified 
their hearty concurrence in his generous undertaking. Mr 
Baxter also informs us, that “ Mr Dury, having spent thirty 
years in his endeavours to reconcile the Lutherans and Calvin¬ 
ists, was again going abroad on the same business. He desired 
the judgment of our association (says he), bow it might be 
most advantageously accomplished; upon which, at their desire, 

I drew up a letter more largely, in Latin, and more briefly in 
English.” 

On the commencement of the civil war, Mr Dury espoused 
the cause of parliament, and was chosen one of the superadded 
members of the Westminster assembly. He took the covenant 
with the rest of his brethren, and was appointed one of the 
committee of accommodation. It is said that he afterwards 
joined the independents, took the engagement, and all other 
oaths that were imposed under the commonwealth. He was a 
man of the most disinterested and worthy character, much re¬ 
vered and beloved by many individuals greatly distinguished 
for learning and piety; among whom we cannot omit tlic fa¬ 
mous Mr Robert Boyle, his kind friend. The very design of 
promoting concord among Christians, discovered a most excel¬ 
lent spirit; and the unyielding perseverance, and indefatigable 
efforts made to realize an object so desirable, manifest a gene¬ 
rosity of soul that has seldom been equalled, and probably' 
never outdone. 

In Jujy 1660, he addressed the following letter to the lord 
chancellor Hyde: 

“My Lord, 

“ In the application which I made to your honour, when you 
were at the Hague, I offered the fruit of my thirty years* labours 
towards healing the breaches among protestants; and this I did 
as one who had never served the turn of any party, or had been 
biassed by particular interests for any advantage to myself. 
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But by walking in the light by rule and princn|^ have stood 
free from all in matters of strife, that I m^ht^l^jlble to serve 
them iu love. My way hath been, and is, to solicit the means 
of peace and truth amongst the dissenting parties, to do good 
offices, and to quiet their discontents, and 1 must still continue 
in the same way if I can be useful. But not being rightly un¬ 
derstood in my aims and principles, I have been constrained to 
give this brief account thereof, as well to rectify the miscon¬ 
struction of former actions, as to prevent farther mistakes con- . 
cerning my intention and manner, that such as love not to fo¬ 
ment prejudices, may be clear in their thouglits concerning me, 
and may know where to find me, if tliey would discern me, or any 
of the talents which God hath bestowed upon me, for the pub¬ 
lic welfare of his churches; which is my sole aim, and wherein 
I hope to persevere unto the end, as the Lord shall enable me, 
to be without offence unto all, with a sincere purpose to ap¬ 
prove myself to his majesty in all faithfulness. 

“ Your lordship’s most humble servant in Christ, 

“.John Dury.” 

In the same month he wrote to the earl of Manchester, lord 
chamberlain of his majesty’s liousehold, giving an account of 
certain proceedings relative to the universal pacification of 
Christians. In 1660, through favour of the same earl he was 
presented with so much of the Lithuanian bible as was then 
printed, which was down to the Chronicles. Thus Mr Dury 
lived till after the restoration; but does not appear to have 
either conformed or been ejected. Every thing seems to have 
given way to his favourite object. It is probable, therefore, 
that he had discontinued his stated ministerial labours some 
time prior to this period. 

His works arc, 1. Consultatio Theologica Super Negotio 
Pacis Ecclesiast.—2. Epistolary Discourse to Thomas Good¬ 
man, Ph. Nye, and Sam. Hartlip.—3. On Presbytery and 
Independency.—4. Model of Church Government.—5. Peace¬ 
maker, the Gospel way.—6. Seasonable Discourse for Refor¬ 
mation.—T. The Reformed School.—8. The Reformed Library- 
* keeper.—9. Bibliotheca Augusta Sereniss Princ. D. Augusti 
Duels Brunovicensis, etc.—10. Tlie unchanged, constant, and 
single-hearted Peace-maker drawn forth into the world.—11. 
Supplement to the Reformed School.—12. Earnest Plea for 
Gospel Communion.—13. Summary Platform of Divinity.— 
14. A Declaration of John Dury, to make known the trutli of 
his way and deportment in all these times of trouble.—15. 
Irenicorum Tractatuum Prodromus, and, some others. 
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THOMAS FOORD, M. A. 

This persecuted puritan divine was born at Brixton in 
Devonshire, 1598. His family was respectable and wealthy. 
His father died when he was young; so that the care of his edu¬ 
cation devolved on his mother. He had a strong bias to leaim- 
ing, and was, while yet a child, susceptible of very seriou-s im¬ 
pressions. His school-master reckoned that he was fit for the 
university at the age of fifteen; but sundry causes prevented 
him from entering till 1619, when he entered as student in, 
Magdalen-hall, Oxford. He was a diligent student, and made 
great proficiency in the learned languages, and^lie various 
branches of literature which were more inimedial^y connect¬ 
ed with theology. In 1621* he proceeded bachclol^’of arts, and 
took his degree of master of arts in 1627. According to Wood, 
he entered into orders, and became a diligent, faithful, and 
successful tutor in his own college for several years, of equal cele¬ 
brity, according to Mr Calamy, with any in the university. 
Warmly attached to the principles of the puritans, and zealous 
ill defending and promoting the great object for which they 
contended, he sometimes expressed himself, as did several 
others, so freely in his public ministrations in the university, 
that a considerable noise was raised amongst the directors of 
that great seat of learning. The occasion was this. Dr. Frewin, 
president of Magdalen college, had changed the communion 
table of the chajiel into an altar, the first that had been set up 
in the university since the reformation. Several preachers at 
St, Mary’s exclaimed against this glaring innovation, particu¬ 
larly Mr Thom ef Baliol college, in a sermon from I Kings 
xiii. 2. respecting the altar erected at Bethel; and Mr Hodge of 
Exeter college, preaching from that passage of scripture, “ Let 
.us make a eaptaiii, and let us return into Egypt,” attacked the 
system of innovations going forward with considerable freedom 
and keenness of animadversion. Mr Foord also, in his turn, 
preaching from 2 Thess. ii. 10, 11. “And with all dcceivable- 
iicss of unrighteousness in them that perisli,” &c. This sermon 
was delivered on the 12th of June 1631. He made some se¬ 
vere remarks on tlie innovations that were creeping into the 
chiircli, on magnifying the importance of tradition, making the 
communion into a sacrifice with altars; to which men were 
commanded, idolatrously, to bow, and a variety of similar and 
equally useless and abominable ceremonies. 

Laud aud bis coadjutors were exasperated almost to madness 
at ^hese sermons, declaring that they were intended as refiec- 
tions on the conduct and character of some A-ery eminent ec- 
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clesiastics; besides, that they were an open' y^pltion of the 
king’s declaration for silencing the arminiail oc0^d%rsy. Ac¬ 
cordingly, next morning the vice-chancellor had Mr Foord 
summoned before him, and demanded a copy of his sermon; 
which Mr Foord offered to give him, if he demanded it accord¬ 
ing to the statute. He then ordered him to surrender Ms per¬ 
son a ])risoncr at the castle. Mr Foord offered to go, providing 
he would send a beadle, or even a servant with him; which not 
being done, he did not surrender liimself. The Saturday fol- * 
lowing, the vice-chancellor, highly enraged, sealed up Mr 
Foord’s study, aftci having examined all his books and papers 
iu search of matter to condemn him. Herein, however, he to¬ 
tally fail<|d| ^inasmuch as Mr Foord had previously removed 
every thii^t f which his enemies could take the least advantage. 
In the raej archbishop Laud, who was himself chancellor 

of the uni\^ p.ty, having been apprised of the whole affair, sent 
orders to pu-.ish the preachers. Upon this, a citation, in Laud’s 
name, dated July 9d, was fixed on St. Msiry^s church, command¬ 
ing Mr Foord to appear before tlfe vice-chancellor on the 5th. 
Foord appeared on the day appointed, and was urged to lake 
au oath ea: officio; which he refused to do, because there were no 
questions in writing. Again he offered a copy of his sermon if the* 
vice-chancellor would demand it by virtue of the statute. Next 
day, however, he delivered a copy of the sermon; which was 
accepted. But on pretence of his former contumacy, he was 
again commanded to surrender himself a prisoner. Here Mr 
Foord appealed from his jurisdiction to that of the convocation, 
and delivered his appeal in writing to the new proctors, Messrs 
Atherton Bruch and John Doughty, both men of ability and 
integrity. They brought the appeal before the convocation, 
where the case was referred to sixteen delegates, when ten out 
of fifteen, upon a full hearing, acquitted Mr Foord from all 
breach of peace. At last Laud brought the whole affair before 
tlie king and council at Woodstock; where Mr Foord appear¬ 
ing, the king examined him on three questions: 1. Why he re¬ 
fused a copy of his sermon ? Mr Foord said, “ He had not re¬ 
fused it, but freely offered it according to the statute.” 2. 
Whether Dr. Prideaux had dissuaded fiim from giving it? He 
assured his majesty that he had not consulted the doctor on the 
subject: And, 3. Why he did not go to prison when the vice- 
chancellor commanded him thither on his faith ? “ He hoped 

(he said) that his majesty’s poor scholars in the university 
should not be iu a worse condition than the worst of felons, who 
are imprisoned by a mittimus, and with legal officers to conduct 
them thither.” The king said no more; and the archbishop, 
though present, had not ojiendd his mouth. The following 
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s«entencG'^s nevGrtheless; passed: That Messrs Foord, Thorn, 
and expelled the university: That both proctors be 

deprived bfplaces for receiving their appeals, although 
they could not legally refuse them; and that Dr. Prideanx, rec¬ 
tor of Exeter college, and Dr. Wilkinson, principal of Magda- 
len-hall, receive a sharp admonition for meddling in this adair 
on their behalf. « 

Messrs Hoges and Thorn, upon their recantation, and sub¬ 
mitting to a year’s suspension, were fully restored, and after¬ 
wards promoted to be archdeacons. But Mr Foord, by the 
final sentence, was obliged to remove from the university on 
four days notice; but was honourably conducted out of town by 
a great multitude of scholars in their habits. After this he was 
almost instantaneously invited by the magi strati?'of Plymouth 
to be their minister; but the malicious Laud, whay^^d l^he king’s 
ear, obUiined a letter from him to these magisa,|] es, which he 
accompanied with one of his own, forbiddinmhhem, as they 
dreaded the royal displeasure, to choose him; and in case he 
should be chosen, the bishop of Exeter was commanded not to 
admit him. The inhabitants of Plymouth were therefore oblig¬ 
ed to relinquish the object of their choice. Finding that Laud 
was determined to exclude him from all preferment in England, 
Mr Foord embraced the opportunity of going abroad, in the ca¬ 
pacity of chaplain to an English regiment, commanded by co¬ 
lonel George Fleetwood, in the service of Oustavus Adolphus. 
He travelled with the colonel into Germany, and lay some time 
in garrison at Stode and Elbing. His eminent talents and eru¬ 
dition recommended him to the learned of all professions 
wherever he travelled. Tim English merchants at Hamburgh 
invited him to become their minister, at a salary of two hun¬ 
dred pounds; but not relishing a foreign country, he returned 
to England. On bis arrival, he was presented to the rectory of 
Aldwinkle in Northamptonshix’e; and what is rather surprising. 
Laud and his party offered no objection. Here he continued a 
diligent and faithful minister of Christ for some years, and mar¬ 
ried the daughter of-Fleetwood of fray’s Inn, Esq. by 

whom he had sevend children. He was chosen proctor for the 
clergy of the diocese of Peterborough to the famous convoca¬ 
tion of 1640. 

When the civil war broke out, he retired to London, where 
he became minister of St. Faitbs, London, and afterwards a 
member of tlie assembly of divines. When the wars were over, 
Mr Foord settled at Exeter in Devonshire. Here be found the 
city and adjacent country under tbe influence of a sect of en¬ 
thusiasts, who pretended'they stood in no need of ordinances; 
but that they were raised, by tbe divine illumination, quite 
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above them. Here lie distiiiguiHlied himself in nrei^iit)^ dotvif 
tlie mad errors of this visionary ti*ibe. in this 

place, were crow'iied with remarkable success,j ^ tha city. was 
greatly reformed, and a relish for the doctrines of l^rnth gra¬ 
dually restored. Mr Foord preached in the cathedral, though, 
upon one occasion, he was put out by major general Des- 
borough, for rjpfusing the engagement. He was greatly esteem¬ 
ed, both by the people, the magistrates, and neighbouring gen¬ 
tlemen, and held a very friendly correspondence with the other 
ministers of the city. He induced them to set up a Tuesday’s 
lecture; in which they all took their turns, and were uncom¬ 
monly well attended. He also prevailed, with his brethren, to 
have the sacrament administered every fortnight, taking tlie 
churches in 'rotation, at which the members of the other 
churches mi^Oiave an opportunity of communienting. These 
measures had a wtrong tendency to prevent all jealousies among 
the ministers^ and to unite the people in brotlierly-aftcction 
amongst themselves. The ministers of Exeter lived together in 
much harmony and happiness, and the vrork of the gospel was 
greatly promoted by their faithful labours, till the act of uni¬ 
formity ejected tlieni from their several charges; though still re¬ 
maining among their people. I'poii the coining out of the Ox¬ 
ford act, he, and twelve other ministers, who resided in the ci¬ 
ty, not satisfied with all the particulars of the oath therein im¬ 
posed, and aware that their refusal would be misconstrued, 
thought it prudent to present a petition to the magistrates. This 
petition stated, that they were so free from all thoughts of raising 
a new war, or resisting the powers that by divine providence were 
over them, that they were firmly resolved never to take arms 
against the king’s person or government, nor aid, abet, counte¬ 
nance, or encourage others in any tumultuous or nnpeaccable 
endeavours to disturb his majesty’s kingdoms; but to behave 
themselves peaceably in all things, and at all times, under his 
majesty’s government, in church and state. That this they 
humbly oftered, not expecting thereby to bo freed from the ope¬ 
ration of the act, but that they might not be represented to his 
majesty as disaffected and disloyal persons. The magistrates, 
however, having no favour for men of their sentiments, refused 
the petition; and the petitioners were obliged to leave the city 
for some time. Mr Foord retired to Exmontb, nine miles from 
Exeter, where be lived privately, and, under the direction of an 
indulgent providence, had a competent support. 

When the indulgence came out, though Mr Foord neither 
approved the men that procured it, nor the object it was in* 
tended to effect, it was, nevertheless, his opinion, that mini¬ 
sters should embrace the opportunity it afforded for preaching 
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the goipel»^ On this occasion, though his health was much im¬ 
paired, ho re|ttmed to Exeter; where,he was not able to preach 
more thati^two sermons in public, though he was greatly service¬ 
able by h^ private advice and conversation. At this juncture, 
while many were flattering themselves with the approach of 
flourishing times, Mr Foord was daily warning them, that there 
was yet in reserve a far more dreadful storm that would una¬ 
voidably fall on the churches. This was awfully verified, in 
the terrible persecution which took place in various countries 
during some following years. 

Mr Foord’s health was daily on the decline; so that he was 
soon confined to his bed, and could speak but little to those per¬ 
sons who visited him. When visited by some ministers of the 
city, he spoke much of his own unworthiness, and the all-suffi¬ 
ciency of Christ. “ On this rock (said he) I have reposed my 
confidence, where I hope to remain safe amid all the storms of 
dissolution. The sting of death is siii; but thanks be to God, 
who givetli us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
These were the last words he was heard to utter. Dr. Calamy 
says, “He died in December in the seventy-sixth year of 

his age, and that he was buried in St. Laurence church, Exe¬ 
ter. He was esteemed a man of excellent parts, and of unbi¬ 
assed principles, the same man at all times, and in the midst of 
all changes.” 

His printed works are, 1. Two Sermons, one preached before 
the Lords, the other before the Commons.—2. Singing of 
Psalms, a Christian duty under the jSew Tcslnmeiit.—3. The 
Sinner Condemned of himself, being a plea for God against all 
the ungodly.—4. Self-evidence of Scripture, proving it to be the 
only rule of Faith. 


JOHN FOXCROFT, A. M. 

Mr Foxcroft received his education in Magdalen-hall, 
Oxford, and took his degree of arts in 16 IT; and having finish¬ 
ed liis studies, he entered on the work of the ministry. He 
was some time after this minister of Gotham in Nottingham¬ 
shire; where he continued several years, according to Wood, a 
puritanical preacher. On the commencement of the civil war 
he joined the parliament; and while exercising his pastoral 
office at Gotham, was much molested by the royal party. In 
1640 he was chosen one of the assembly of divines, and was a 
constant attending member of that assembly. Removing to 
London, be became a freejuent preacher in that city, and some' 
times before parliament. 
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Mr Foxcroft titill retained a powerful aifectioB .i;l^ htk flock 
at Gotham, as appeal’s by his epistle dedicatory 'the House 
of Commons before his sermon; in which he Give me 

leave only to shed a few tears on the neck of the meemng county 
of Nottingham, now as mach beloved as that which gave me 
breath; having been the place of my ministry for the lone^er 
half of my life.” 

Mr Foxcroft published one Sermon, preached before the Com¬ 
mons, entitled The Good of a Good Government, and most pro¬ 
bably several other works. 


THOMAS GATAKER. 

This eminent and learned divine was born in London, on 
the 4th September 1574, and received the first principles of 
education in his father’s house. He gave early indications of 
genius and application, and entirely devoted himself to liter¬ 
ature while but a bo3^ His conversation was grave, and his 
manners pleasing, exhibiting literature above his age, and wis¬ 
dom above his learning. Having passed the classes in the 
grammar school, his father sent him, in 1590, to St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, where he prosecuted his studies with unre¬ 
mitting ardour. He was one of those diligent students who 
constantly attended the Greek lectures of the famous Mr John 
Bois, one of king James’ translators of the biblc. This cele¬ 
brated Grecian read a Greek lecture, in his bed, to such scholars 
as preferred their nightly studies to their rest. Under his in¬ 
structions Mr Gataker made amaSEing improvement in that lan- 
gu^e; and carefully preserving the notes of these lectures, when 
visited by Mr Bois several years after, he produced them, to the 
great joy of the good old man, who was so much pleased, that 
he said he thought himself several years younger from the un¬ 
expected entertainment they had afforded him. Mr Gataker 
continued to prosecute his studies with unrelaxed application, 
and attained an honourable proficiency in the knowledge of the 
Hebrew language, having been carefully instructed by Mr 
Lively, professor of Hebrew in Cambridge, and eminently qua¬ 
lified for that difficult office. Mr Gataker had not been long 
settled at Cambridge till he sustained a heavy loss by the death 
of his father, who had it not in his power to leave what was 
sufficient to maintain him through the course of his academical 
studies. The hopes, however, with which his promising genius, 
and stei^y application, lhad inspired his friends, induced them 
to contribute to his assistance; and conscious of the tenor by 
which he held their bounty, he applied himself seriously and 
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Kuccessfijdly acquisition of intellectual treasure; and hh 

attainments, 'fc^gietfaer Mrith his good and agreeable disposition, 
tio recomAien^S^, him, that he was soon chosen a Scholar upon 
the foundatitiri ^ hiS collie. He took his degree in arts witk 
uncommon applause, and his sentiments were much improved 
by associating with learned and pious Christians and divines, 
particularly with that eminent servant of Christ, Mr Richard 
Stock, to whom he was united in the closest ties of friendship 
and aiibction. 

Mr Gataker was now held in such estimation for his learning 
and candour, that the trustees of Sidney college appointed him 
one of the fellows of tliat institution even before the building 
was erected; with an offer, tlmt, till such time as the college 
was completed, he should live in the house of William Ayloffe, 
Esq. as tutor to that gentleman’s eldest son, and assistant to 
himself in studying the Hebrew language. While residing in 
this family, he read them a portion of scripture every morning, 
giving the sense from the ori^nal languages, and then making 
practical observations. In this manner he went over the whole of 
the epistles, tlic prophecy of Isaiah, and a considerable part of the 
book of Job. At one of these exercises. Dr. Sterne, suffragan 
of Colchester, who was nearly related to lady Ayloffe, was pre¬ 
sent. The doctor was so pleased with Mr Gataker’s perform¬ 
ance, that he pressed him to enter into orders, that his talents 
might be authoritatively exercised for the good^ of the church, 
at the same time offering him what pecuniary or other assist¬ 
ance he stood in need of. After some hesitation cm the part of 
Mr Gataker, and a renewed solicitation from the doctor, he ac¬ 
quiesced, and was accordingly ordained a preacher. 

When Sidney college was finished, and ready for tlie recep¬ 
tion of its society, Mr Gataker repaired thither to his station, 
and comuienfeed tutor with great reputation, and had his ser¬ 
vices rewarded with singular success. While thus employed in 
Sidney college, lie also united with Mr Abdias Ashton, aiid Mr 
William Bedell, afterwards bishop of Kilmore in Ireland, for 
the laudable purpose of preaching the gospel tin the places lying 
near to Cambridge, wliere, owing to different causes, the people 
were in great want of faithful ministers. In the prosecution of 
this plttii, Mr Gataker preached every Sabbath, for six months, 
at Everton, a village on the borders of the counties of Cam¬ 
bridge, Bedford, and Huntingdon. 

But some reasons, which have not been given us, induced Mr 
Gataker to leave the university, and settle in Loudon, where he 
became chaplain to Sir William Cooke, near Cbaring-cross. In 
this situation he had frequent opportunities of being introduced 
to many persons of eminence, particularly in the profession of 
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the laWy many of whom were members ol Iww» atod 

ha4 occasion to know his ministerial abiliti^^^^^^f^iDj^ly* 
this honourable society chose him for their which 

having accepted, he discharged the duty of this office for ten 
years, much to the satisfaction of his learned audience, by whom 
he was caressed and much admired. Here he was particularly 
active in promoting the reformation of the Sabbath, and suc¬ 
ceeded in his pious endeavours beyond all expectation. Bjr ac¬ 
cepting tliis office at Lincoln’s Inn, Mr Gataker did not dissolve , 
his connection with the family of Sir William Cooke; but dur¬ 
ing the vacations, he always went down to Sir William’s seat 
in Northamptonshire, where, during his stay, he preached every 
Sabbath, either in the domestic chapel, or the parish church. 
In 1003 he took his degree of bachelor of divinity at Cambridge. 
The great reputation he had at Lincoln’s Inn occasioned some 
valuable preferments to be oilered him, which he might have 
held without resigning his present charge. But he stood op¬ 
posed to all pluralities. He could never be persuaded that one 
man could, at the same time, discharge his duty to two separate 
congregations, either to his own or their satisfaction. Mr Ga¬ 
taker bad another reason for holding his place at Lincoln’s Inn, 
though the salary was much less than that of several places he 
had in his choice, namely, that it afforded him leisure to prose¬ 
cute his studies, particularly in the original languages, the an¬ 
cient fathers, and the best Greek and Roman writers. 

In 1611, having entered into the matrimonial state, he ac¬ 
cepted the rectory of Rotherhithe, in the county of Surrey, near 
London bridge, a living of considerable value, together with 
which he was much importuned to hold his office at Lincoln’s 
Inn. But this being opposed to his fixed principles with re¬ 
gard to pluralitcs, he refused. In this new situation, notwith¬ 
standing an almost perpetual headach, which liad attended 
him from his youth, he discharged his numerous pastoral duties 
with unremitting industry, carefully feeding the dock over 
which he had been appointed pastor. Although he had not as 
yet committed any of his learned productions to the press, his 
celebrity was such, that he held a literary correspondence 
with some of the greatest men of the age. Some of his letters 
to Dr. Usher, afterwards the celebrated primate of Ireland, 
evince the nature and extent of his studies, as well as his anxiety 
and care to preserve the unpublished works of some ancient di¬ 
vines. These letters likewise evidence a spirit of modesty and 
deference, not always observable in men of profound literary 
acquirements. In a letter, dated from Rotherhithe, 18th March 
1616, he informs Usher, that ho had, in his possession, a manu¬ 
script, containing certain treatises, which he could ngij^ learn 
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had ever be^u Drint^, among which was Quielmus de Sancto ' 
Ambre dn Novissimorum Temporum, and an Oration, 

in writin y^ *^t 4 i^cred to the pope at Lyons, by Robert Groat> 
head, forin^fipllshop of Lincoln. Some of these (said he), if 
they are nol; already abroad, may not be unworthy of being 
brought into the light; nor should I be unwilling, if they be so 
esteemed, to bend my weak endeavours that way. But of tliat 
Oration to the pope, certain lines in my copy are paired away; 
but not so much but the sense may still be guessetl and gather¬ 
ed from the context. In t)ie other treatises there arc many de- 
Hciencies which cannot easily be amended, .and some of them 
not without the help of other copies. My desire is to under-> 
stand from you. Whether, when you were in England, you 
lighted on any of these; and if so, where, or in whose hands 
they were ?” In answer to the above. Usher informed Mr Ga- 
taker, that one of the treatises was published, and that the other 
was ready for tlie press by another hand. 

Dr. Usher and Mr Gataker had both a great predilection for 
ancient manuscripts, and for publishing the remains of ancient 
divines; which first introduced them to the acquaintance of one 
another, and occasiont'd their friendly correspondence. As Mr 
Gataker never wrote upon any subject which he had not tho¬ 
roughly considered, and examined what had been said upon it by 
men of all ages and parties, so his penetration in distinguishing 
truth, and his honest zeal in supporting it, laid him continually 
open to the clamours of those men, wlio had nothing in vimv hut 
the support of those systems to which their interest or educa¬ 
tion liad attached them, or the magnifying of such notions as 
were popular at the time; the defence of which procured them 
numerous admirers, though their arguments were ever so weak 
and inconclusive. 

In such disputes, however, these furious opponents were sun* 
to hav’’e the worst with Mr Gataker; and however considerable 
they might be, either in figure or number, they only served tl»e 
more effectually to enhance his triumph. For his modesty and 
natural diffidence prevented him from publishing any thing till 
lie was forty-five years of age; by which time his judgment was 
so confirmed by extensive reading and hard study, and so sup¬ 
ported by an extraordinary and almost incredible memory, that 
he always carried his point, and effectually baffled every attempt 
again to spread darkness and obscurity over any subject be 
had once proposed to enlighten. 

The regularity of Mr Gataker’s life, his unsullied character, 
together with the general esteem in which ho was held by the 
greatest and best men in the nation, fortified him against tlie 
low and little artifices, from which a writer, deficient of such 
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guarantees, must unavoidably Jiave suflFered^ Hu,, 1^ 4 not the 
smallest tincture of spleen or arrogance in bis ; and 

though it be true that he gave no quarter to of 

his adversaries, no scurrility on their part could him to 

strike at their persons or character. He knew'Ihe prize for' 
which be contended was truth, and that the world was constU 
tuted the decisive judges. He was always cautious to say no¬ 
thing unbecoming, indecent, or that might prove ungrateful to 
the intelligent reader, whose object was the discovery of truth. 
He was not so scrupulous, however, as forbear to dismantle vul¬ 
gar errors for fear of offending the multitude. His modesty, 
though it might hinder liis promotion, never obstructed his pro¬ 
gress in the path of duty. Ho understood perfectly, how easy it 
was either to lead the people into profanity, or work them into 
superstition; and none could bo more sensible than himself, that 
true religion was alike opposed to both. Aware that hypocrisy 
was calculated to ensnarf, as well as libertinism is to seduce, 
he was jealous lest canting words, and a solemn show of sanc¬ 
tity, might enable presumptuous, or self-interested men, to 
put a yoke on the necks of. Christians very different from that 
of Jesus Christ 

Mr Gataker was always careful, in his pulpit evereises, that 
his doctrine might be not only sound, but also suitable to the 
circumstances of his congregation. A desire to unfold the whole 
counsel of God, induced him, among other subjects, to discourse 
on one, both curious and critical, namely, the nature and abuse 
of hts; a subject, in bis opinion, but ill understood, and one 
from which much mistake and inconveniency bad arisen. Con¬ 
ceiving that a minute investigation of this ill-defined subject, 
by affording his congregation more correct views of the matter, 
might prove beneficial, Mr Gataker was induced to handle it, as 
he did all other subjects, freely, fully, and fairly, without ever 
suspecting it would involve him in a long and troublesome con¬ 
troversy. Some ignorant, or ill-disposed persons, however, had 
noised abroad) that lie was become tlic defender of gamesters, 
and the patronizer of cards and dice, with other groundless 
stories; which obliged him to publish his opinions on that sub¬ 
ject, in a small treatise; in ivhich, says the above author, “It 
is hard to say, whether the accuracy of the method, throonclii- 
siveness of his reasoning, or the prodigious display of Itmrning, 
deserve most to be admired ?’' He dedicated this little work 
to Sir Henry Hobart, Bart, chief justice of the common picas, 
with all the benchers, barristers, and students of Liaco]ii*s Inn, 
as a mark of his gratitude and respect for their former favours. 
The publication of this piece made a great noise in tlie world, 

* Bir^. Britan, vol. iv. p. 21 GO. 
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and g’si&.^^||U|iiihor g^ent raputation. This learned performance 
IS Nature and iJse of Lots, a treatise historical and 

theolt^mH^JIt idle preface to the judicious and ingenuous read> 
er, he c^^Ks, that though he had often been eoucited to ap¬ 
pear in piimlc, through the medium of the press, he had hither¬ 
to declined. “ But (says ho) a two-fold necessity is now impos¬ 
ed upon me to do some thing in this way, partly by the impor¬ 
tunity of divers Christian friends, religious and judicious, who, 
being partakers of my public ministry, have heard, or, upon re¬ 
quest, have seen some part of this weak work, or, from the re¬ 
port of others concerning it, have not ceased to solicit the pub¬ 
lication thereof; but partly also, and inoiia especially, by the ini¬ 
quity of some, who, being of a different opinion with regard to 
certain points therein disputed, have been more forward than 
was meet, to tax and traduce, with unchristian slanders and un¬ 
charitable censures, both the writer and the work. 

Should any, says he, surmise that this kind of writing may 
occasion too mu(di liberty'in this licentious age, 1 answer, let, 
That it is neither equal nor fair, that, for the looseness of some, 
the consciences of the godly and circumspect should be en¬ 
tangled and ensnared; and, 2dly, That whosoever shall take no 
more liberty to themselves than this treatise allows them, shall 
be sure to keep within the bounds of piety and charity, equity 
and sobriety; than which I know not what more can be reason¬ 
ably required. I protest before God’s face, and in his fear, that 
for no sinister ends undertook I this task; nor have I averred 
or defended any thing therein, but what, I am verily persuad¬ 
ed, is agreeable to the word of God.” 

In the first chapter he describes what a lot is, and treats of 
lottery in general. In the 2d, Of chance or casualty, and 
casual events. 3d, Of the several kinds of lots. 4tb, Ordinary 
lots, ijth. Of the laAvfulness of such lots, with the cautions ne¬ 
cessary in using them. 6th, Of ordinary lusorious lots, and 
their lawfulness. Tth, An answer to the principal objections to 
lusorious lots. 8th, An answer to the lesser arguments against 
them. 9tb, Cautions to be observed in the use of them. 10th, 
Extraordinary or divinitary lots. 11th, Of their unlawfulness. 
12th, Aa. .ftdmonition to avoid them, with an answer to some 
arguTn^^sri’list'used in their defence; with the conclusion. A se¬ 
cond e^tion of this treatise, revised, corrected, and enlarged by 
the author, was published in 1621. 

The publication of the first edition drew the author into a 
controversy, whi^h lasted many years. A very warm writer, 
who had been misled by the common report, attacked our author 
in a publication, which he calls a Refutation of Mr Gataker’s 
Doctrine; but his production having had more the appcsarance 
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of aiiger -tlmn argument, the licensers of tl»e not 

sanction its publication. The enraged authc^ this 

an additional injury,* of which he so loudly that 

Mr Gataker, whose sole object was the investigati^: of truths 
generously interposed with the licensei’s, and opened the ^ay 
lor both his antagonist and himself. He was conscious tliat he 
could not better defend his own character and sentiments 
against evil reports, than by affording his virulent adversary 
the fairest opportunity. This angry piece was accordingly 
ushered into the world, and Mr Gataker soon after refuted his 
conclusions, by exhibiting the absurdity of some of tlicm, and tbc 
imbecility of others, (Rearing,‘at tbc same time, the points in 
controversy. About twelve years after this, Mr G*atakcr bad to 
contend with Amesius and Veetius, both celebrated for their 
great learning, who had also written on the same subject; 
against whom he defended his sentiments, in a Latin perform-' 
ance, conducted with great modesty, and fraught vpith uncom¬ 
mon erudition. 

In 1620 he made a tour into the Low Countries, which gave 
hiol a very favourable impression of the Duteli jirotestant 
churches, and most probably inclined him to tlnat religious mo¬ 
deration by which he was so miicli distinguished. At Middle- 
burg, in Zealand, be preached to the English protestants greatly 
to their satisfaction; but excited the high displeasure of the 
English catholics, by disputing with their ablest and most 
learned priests; and though he could not convert, he certainly 
confounded them; which drew down their keenest resentment. 
His mother knowing liis zeal, and the provocation that his 
works had already given, was apprehensive of danger to his 
person on this occasion, and not altogether without cause, from 
a party never famous for their moderation. On his return, he 
applied himself, with his former assiduity, to his beloved studies 
and the charge of his flock. About this time he addressed a 
letter to his learned friend Usher, now preferred to a bishopric, 
wherein he gives a very affecting description of the state of the 
protestant churches abroad. In this letter, dated from Rother- 
nitbe, September 29th, 1621, he thus expresses himself: 

<< My duty to your lordship remembered. This xn^i^smiger so 
opportunely offering himself, I could not avoid saliitii^ your 
lordship in a line or two, thereby to signify my continued and 
deserved remembranee hearty desire for your welfare. By 
this time, 1 presume, your Icadl^ip has got settled in your 
weighty charge of oversight, wherein 1 beseech ^he Lord in 
merw, to bless your endeavours, to the glory of bis own name, 
and the good of his church, never at any time more opposed and 
oppressed by mighty and malicious adversaries, both at home 
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|^r||ii4j^Never in foreign parts more generally distressed 
end di|^i|£d[ than at present. From France there are daily 
news ol^|tourder and massacres. Towns and cities taken by 
storm, and, without distinction of age, sex, or situation, all put 
to the swoi^ Nor is it likely that those few, who still stand 
out, having no succours, can long maintain their ground against 
the power of so great a prince. In the Palatinate all is report- 
ed to be likewise going to ruin. Neither, for aught 1 can see, 
do the Hollanders sit on surer ground; for the fire that has been 
heretofore kindled against them, about the transportation of 
coin, and the fiiie imposed thereupon, the East India quarrel, 
the command of the narrow seas, and the interrupting of the 
trade into Flanders, are daily more and more fanned; so that 
the fire already begins to break out, which I pray Gk>d may not 
consume both them and ourselves. 

** I doubt not, worthy sir, but you see as well, nay, much 
better than myself and many others, what need the forlorn church 
of Christ has of hearts and hands to help to repair her ruins, 
and to fence that part of the fold that has not hitherto been so 
openly broken down by the incursion of such ravening wolves 
as have so lamentably prevailed against the other parts, and 
will not, therefore, in all likelihood, leave tlic rest unassailed; 
and how much she stands in need of prayers end tears (of old 
time her principal armour) unto him who hath the hearts and 
hands of all men at his direction and disposal, and whose help 
(our only hope as matters iio^v stand) is often nearest when all 
hitman aid is unavailing. But these lamentable occurrences 
carry me farther than I had intended. 

I shall be right glad to hear of your lordship’s health and 
welfare; which the Lord vouchsafe to continue, gladder to see 
the remainder of your former learned and laborious work 
abroad. The Lord bless and protect you. And thus ready to 
do your lordship any service I may in these parts. I rest,” &c. 

Mr Gatakcr, who had not yet finished liis writings on the 
points of controversy, observing that the papists laboured to prove 
the doctrine of transiihstantiation agreeable to the holy scrip¬ 
tures, he resolved to shew the absurdity of the attempt, and the 
utt^r impossibility of effecting their purpose; and having driven 
them ftoitt this their principal strong hold, bjr prosecuting his 
attack, he forced them to quit every other retuge. This vrork 
was entitled, Transuhstaniiation declared by the popish writers 
to have no necessary foundation in the word of God. He also 
published a defence of this work; and his learned labours, in 
the whole of this controversy, proved a seasonable and essential 
service to the protestant cause, and rendered their author de¬ 
servedly famous in the estimation of the most worthy cliarac- 
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ters of die age, wlio admired his erudition and 

ah(dl6Sid his humility and readiness to serve the chms^^CJhrist. 

ilh 'fe4f0 he wavS engaged in a controversy about |ii^^eattoi], 
wfeiiili added additional lustre to his name. Id 16^ he was 
chc»en one of the assembly of divines; where his endeavours to 
promote truth, and suppress error, were strenuous and sincere; 
yet his anxiety, for maintaining peace and cordiality among the 
different parties, was such, that when his sentiments^ respecting 
Christ’s obedience in order to our justiBcation, was negatived, 
and the question carried coiitiary to his opinion, bis pacific dis¬ 
position induced him to keep silence, and prevented him from 
publishing his discourses on that subject which he had prepar¬ 
ed for the press. In J 644< he was chosen one of the committee 
for the examination of ministers. He was frequently urged to 
take the degree of doctor; but alwayi$ refused; and when he was 
offered the mastership of Trinity college, Cambridge, by the 
earl of Manchester, he declined the honourable preferment. 
Content with his pastoral charge, he was more ambitious to do 
good services to others, than exalt himself. Accordingly, he 
applied himself, during those turbulent times, to his favourite 
studies; which could give offence to no party, and might entitle 
him to the gratitude and approbation of all the friends of good 
literature. With this object in view, he published, in the year 
1645, his laborious discourse on the name by which God made 
himself known to Moses and the children of Israel. In this 
profound, curious, and instructive performance, he discovered 
uncommon proficiency in the Hebrew tongue; and the work 
was so well received in the learned world, that it has passed 
through many editions. It is entitled, De Nomine Tetragramr 
mato Dissertatio, qua vocis Jehovah apud nostros receptse usus 
defenditur, ct a quoriiudam cavillationibus iniquis pariter atc|uc 
inanibus vindicatur. It was reprinted in 1652. It is also in¬ 
serted in his Opera Critica, and makes one of the ten dis¬ 
course's on the same subject, collected and published by Hadri¬ 
an Ryland. The first five of these were written by John Dru- 
sius, Sextinus Amama, Lewis Oapel, JohnBuxtorfi^ and James 
Alting, who opposed the receii'cd usage which is strenuously 
defended in the other five; the first of which was written by 
Nicholas Fuller, the second by our author^ and the other three 
by John Leusden. 

Mr Gataker was aware, that tliough the singularities of his 
opinion neither arose from a Inxurions imagination, nor an af¬ 
fectation to oppose commonly received opinions, but were, in 
reality, the convictions m’ising from much reading and refiec- 
tion, yet tmless they were clearly and fully demonsti’ated, they 
might lessen bis reputation. On purpose to prevent this, and 
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sliaw'jbow a tlioroUgh knowledge of grammatical learning 
con4'ibci^|to the imiproiirement of scimice, he commenced an 

, undertaMngy whioh some may consider benea)^ the notice of so 
great a man, namely, to examine the elementary principles of 
the Greek langpiage, that he might be enabled the better to vin¬ 
dicate the results of his laborious inquiries. 

Notwithstanding Mr Gataker’s close application to these 
learned and critical studies, he paid the strictest attention to his 
pastoral duties, and the business of the assembly of divines, by 
whom be was appointed to write the Annotations upon Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and Lamentations, published in their Annotations on 
the Bible *. Mr Gataker, though greatly distinguished for his 
moderation, disapproved of many things in the national church. 
He was always opposed to the inordinate power of the bishops, 
and conceived it was requisite- to divest them of their pompous 
titles and scats in parliament. He was of opinion, that a 
bishop and presbyter were one and the same office; but confin¬ 
ed his ideas of reformation to a moderate episcopacy. 

As he advanced in years, his incessant labours, both of body 
and mind, brought upon him infirmities, which, though they 
did not wholly put a stop to his studies, considerably retarded 
their progress. But the strength of his constitution, a temper¬ 
ate mode of living, and medical assistance, having restored him 
to a moderate share of health, he resumed his pulpit (‘xercises; 
but was soon obliged to relinquish them, though he continued 
to administer the sacraments, and deliver short discourses at 
funerals. The chief part of his time was now devoted to study 
and the composition of several learned works. About this time 
he employed his pen in refuting the antinomian tenets which 
were making a considerable noise in the couutiy. Soon after 
Mr Gataker published his discourse on the style of the New 
Testament; in which he opposed the sentiments of Pfouhenius, 
who maintained that there were no Hebraisms in those sacred 
writings; which he endeavoured to prove by authorities, as well 
as argument. All this our author undertook to overtlirow, 
tmd, according to the opinion of the best critics, effectually ac¬ 
complished; and so clearly and concisely explained the true 
meaning of many texts, both in the Old and New Testaments, 
corrected such a number of passages in ancient authors, and 
discovered such a consummate skill in both the living and dead 
languages, as justly procured him the reputation of one of the 
ablest pbilolc^ists of the age. He tells us, in the first chapter 
of lliis work, “That meeting with the treatise of Sebacstiau 

' *' Tfaitt useful work hoa beet) improperly ascribed to the aMsciubiy. Thu divines 

coiwerned in the performance were appointed by parliament, by whom each bad 
his portion allotted* him. Sevei-al of them, however, wore members of that as¬ 
sembly. 
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PfcNB^nius, a Germau divine, publiRbed in 1629, ]be read it 
>^tli ^nrticular attention, and found it very weighty in matter, 
iiiljld abundantly stored with good literature; but finding many 
of the author’s sentiments opposed to his own, and, in bis opi> 
nion, at variance with the truth; observing also that many 
learned and great men were censured without cause, and some¬ 
times represented as speaking a language very different from 
what he took to be their real sentiments, these observations in¬ 
duced him to examine a multitude of questions started in that* 
treatise.” In this examination, he shews that his candour was 
in every respect equal to his critical skill and penetration. He 
uses no hard names or harsh expressions, but contents himself 
with pointing out mistakes, and the grounds on which they arc 
founded. In pursuing this method, he opens a field of equally 
curious and instructive learning, and exhibits such penetration, 
judgment, and research, as are truly astonishing. He begins 
by refuting a principle that Pfochenius had assumed, namely, 
that the Greek, Latin, and German, &c. were original languages. 
On this point, his opinion is, that it cannot be easily ascertain¬ 
ed which are original; but with respect to the Latin, he mam- 
tains that it is not. He shews, from the authority of both an¬ 
cient and modern authors, that it was a compound of several 
languages spoken by the Sabines, Oscans, and other old inha¬ 
bitants of Italy, but more especially by the Greeks; and to de¬ 
monstrate this more effectually, he takes the first five lines of 
Virgil, one of the purest and most elegant of the Latin poets, 
and proves that there is scarcely a single word in them that has 
not been derived from the Greek. In this way he 
foundation of Pfochenius’system, by making it evident,' lhat 
there can be no certain knowledge of the ori^ality of any lan¬ 
guage in the sense in which that autltor understands it. 

In the fifth chapter he considers Pfochenius’ ihr^ principal 
questions, 1st, Whether the text of the New Testament be truly 
Greek, and not different from that used by profane authors ? 
2d, Wiether if Homer, Pindar, Plato, Demosthenes, &c. were 
to rise from the dead, they would be able to Understand the 
New Testament ? And, las%, by what name the language of 
that book is or ought to he called, whether Grmcanic,' Hellenis¬ 
tic, or Grecian ? Mr Gataker replies,That with regard to 
the last question, being merely a dispute about words, he v^'iH 
have nothing to do with it; the other two lie discusses without 
reserve, showing, that notwithstanding the wm'ds^ and even the 
phmsra, in which Cicero, Sallust, Invy, Terence, and othefs 
wrote, are here and thete to be found in scholastic writings, he 
must pot only see very indifferently and obscurely, but wilfully 
shut his eyes, who docs not perceive the amazing deficiency 
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of these writings, when compared with the purity of the Latin 
tongue, as exhibited in the works of these celebrated individuals. 
That the New Testament, ori^nally written in Greek, is sub¬ 
ject to the same observations when compared with the writings 
of Homer, Pindar, Plato, Demosthenes, and other Greek writ¬ 
ers. For notwithstanding that the writers of the New Testament 
scriptures use many words, and even phrases, used by the above 
writers, and equally pure; yet, inasmuch as a larger proportion 
of the words and.phrases used in the New Testament are adul¬ 
terated, and greatly dehoient in respect of purity, it follows, of 
course, that the New Testament Greek differs widely from the 
Greek used by the above writers.” In confirmation of all this, 
Mr Gataker goes on to show, tliat many Latin words are used 
by the sacred ^vriters, though written in Greek characters, or 
disguised by Greek terminations. He also produces abundance 
of Hebrew and Syriac words introduced in the same manner. 
From which he concludes, that though Pfochenius could 
really show (which, however, lie has not done) that the sacred 
writers make use of a multitude of phrases to be met with in 
profane authors; yet this would not amount to what he has as¬ 
serted, seeing that the former have also used many words and 
phn^es employed by authors who are not allowed to liave writ¬ 
ten pure Greek. 

With regard to Pfochenius* second question. Whether Homer, 
&c. were he to rise from the dead, could understand the New 
Testament Greek ? He tells him, “ It can be granted or deni¬ 
ed only in part; for though some places might be in a measure 
understood by these great men, were it possible for them to re¬ 
turn from their graves, yet this would go but a short way in 
proving what he Imd asserted; because, though they might, and 
no doubt would, undei'stand some passages, othei-s they could 
not understand. For example, says he, supposing Cicero were 
to rise from the dead, he would most probably understand the 
greater part of the writings of Apuleius; but would any compe¬ 
tent judge conclude from this, that the Latin of Apuleius can 
be compared in point of purity with that of^ Tulljr, or of the ago 
in which Tully wrote ?” “ But (says Pfochenius) Paul con¬ 

versed with the Greeks of his time; and if understood by them, 
why not by the ancients?’* “This I can readily grant (says 
Mr Gataker), and at the same time deny the consequence you 
intend to draw from it. For owing to the admission of many 
exotic words and phrases borrowed from the Italians, Cecilians, 
Cyrenians, and Car.thagenians, in consequence of their being 
under one government, and partly also by their commercial in¬ 
tercourse with those nations, it so happened, that the Greek 
language itself, in the days of the apostles, had suffered a con- 
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siderable decline. Upon the whole, says he, were Demosilienew 
to live again, lie would find, in all probability, considerable ob¬ 
stacles in reading and comprehending the sense of Paul’s writ- 
it^gs, and would, no doubt, criticise many of his words and 
phrases.” Mr Gataker then proceeds to show, on the authori¬ 
ty of Boza, the reasons why the apostles were less careful 
about the elegance than the perspicuity of their writings. 

He proceeds through the rest of Pfochenius* treatise in the 
same way, explaining, as they occur, a multitude of passages in 
sacred and profane authors, correcting some critics, and com¬ 
mending others who had gone before him; but with so much ap¬ 
parent candour, that it is impossible for the reader not to ad¬ 
mire liis temper. In the forty-fourth chapter Mr Gataker re¬ 
capitulates the whole dispute, and shows that the question re¬ 
solves itself into this—Whether the style of the New Testament 
Greek be everywhere the same as that which was used by the 
ancient writers at the time wlien that language was in its great¬ 
est purity? or whether it is not such as admits of Hebraisms 
and Syriasms? Pfochenius affirms the former, and denies the 
latter; while Mr Gataker maintains the opposite opinion, and 
concludes, by observing, that after all that Pfochenius has ad¬ 
vanced on the subject, he (Mr Gataker) has not a doubt but 
five or six hundred phrases can he produced from the New Tes¬ 
tament, and a much greater number from the Greek version 
of the Old, in which there are obvious marks of the Hebrew 
and Syriac tongues, without the smallest resemblance to the 
.'incicnt Greek, so far as men of the greatest erudition anu re¬ 
search have hitherto been able to discover. 

The venerable primate of Ireland, than whom ere could 
scarcely be a better judge of matters, has manifested his 
respect both for our author a nl i performance, by sending it, 
along with his own annals, as a present to Dr. Arnold Boate, 
then residing at Paris. 

Although this was a very considerable work, and procured 
for its author the reputation of an excellent critic, it was mere¬ 
ly a S])ecimen of a much larger production, on which be bad la¬ 
boured for many years, and to which, at one time, he iiad a 
mind to have it attached by way of an appendix. But being 
first ready for the press, and doubtful whetlicr he might live 1o 
finish the other, he thought it expedient to publish it by itself, 
the more especially, as it would enable him, in some measure, to 
judge what kind of reception his larger work was likely to meet 
with from the republic of letters. Finding this sjiecimeii of liis 
miscellanies universally applauded, he prepared and piiblisbcd the 
two first books of bis larger work, the wiiole being divided info 
six. The remaining four, after his death, u'ere ]>ubl]shed by bis 
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son Charles. This work differs in nothing; from the nature of 
the former, only that it has no specific object, hut exhibits 
the author’s opinion on difficult passages both of the Old and 
New Testaments, on the works of the primitive fathers and mo¬ 
dern critics; illustrating, as they fall in his way, a great variety 
of obscure and perplexed passages both in Greek and Latin 
authors. He likewise makes some observations on words and 
phrases in our own language. This work was received with 
general approbation, and the author highly applauded, particu¬ 
larly by Morhoff, for his singular happiness in distinguishing 
the true sense of the most difficult passages, and of making it 
evident, that the sense he defends is the genuine import of the 
place; and all this, in a few words, without the least appear- 
auce of osteniatiou or severity towards those ho corrects, but 
rather searching after excuses fur the mistakes they have made. 

The natural modesty, as well as the Christian moderation, 
that distinguished Mr Gataker, prevented him from that publi¬ 
city of character which his talents, his labours, and the multi¬ 
tude of his friends, must have otherwise procured him; yet, on 
important occasions, he was not to he deterred from what he 
considered his duty. Accordingly, on finding that the army 
wero rh>terminod to bring the king to a trial, and were* taking 
theic mc«'tsuros for that purpose, he was the first man to oppose 
them, in declaration of his sentiments, addressed to the gene¬ 
ral a^'d *s council, ar ’ subscribed by forty-seven of the Lon¬ 
don ministers. In this address, they remind the council of 
their duty to the pa'liament, and the obligation they were un¬ 
der, as well as thr parlicment, to defend his majesty’s person, 
and all Ins just rights. That the one could not he injured, or 
the other inv ded, without uifest breach of many oaths. 

They taught them to distingu. \ Ot'twcen God’s permission and 
his approbation, and exposed the folly of pretending to secret 
impulses to actions at variance with the written laws of* God- 
They demonstrated, that the plea of necessity was false, having 
no foundation in fact; and concluded their address, by recom¬ 
mending the rule of John the Baptist—Do violence to no 
man, neither accuse any falsely.” 

Mr Gataker was deeply versed in the controversy about in¬ 
fant baptism; on which he published a small treatise, andgtfter- 
wards added several other discourses, wherein the mmn ques¬ 
tion is treated with much serious and solid argument. Some 
time afte»* *his likewise published two Latin discourses on 
the same stibjecW In 1652 he favoured the world with i»is ad¬ 
mirable edition of the Bmperor Marcus Antonius’ Meditations: 
to which he prefixed a Preliminary Discoiu'se on the Stoic 
Philosophy. Thi.s was allowed, by the best critics, both at 
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home i^nd abroad, to be a most complete* and correct treatise^ as 
an excellent and useful compendium of morality. In 
bis former works he had occasionally given specimens 
of hb acquaintance with the works of this imperial philosopher, 
whose celebrity has always been high in the learned world. By 
the publication of Mr Gataker^s edition of this famous produc¬ 
tion, men’s expectations were considerably raised, mid highly 
gratified. It liad been published in Greek by Conrad Ges- 
ncr, and with a Latin translation by William Hylander; 
which had passed through several editions. Mr Gataker found 
both the text and the translation exceedingly faulty* and spent 
nearly forty years in considering how the first could be amend¬ 
ed, and a translation given that might do justice to this exqui¬ 
site performance. He sent a list of his principal difficulties to 
the celebrated Salmasius, who, in. his answer, greatly com¬ 
mended his undertaking; but gave him a dismal prospect of the 
obstacles that stood in bis way—innumerable corruptions, fre¬ 
quent chasms* still more frequent transpositions* and many 
other misfortunes; for the removal of which he promised him 
his assistance. His frequent journies, however, and other 
circumstances* prevented him from perform|jiig his promise. 
Mr Gataker, nevertheless, persevered in his design, and by 
the few helps he could procure, and his own skill and pene¬ 
tration* comparing copies and extracts with incredible labour, 
at last completed his design, and* to the great satisfaction of 
the learned world* published his admirable cditi»>n of this valu¬ 
able work about two years before his death. 

Mr Gataker, in the evening of life, when he earnestly de¬ 
sired that repose which his unceasing labours so well merit¬ 
ed, and the state of his health so greatly required* was again 
most furiously attacked hy the whole host of astrologers. 
Ill commenting on Jeremiah x. 2. wlierc the Jews are warned 
against listening to the predictions of astrologers, and com¬ 
plying with the practice of idolaters, the two great sins to which 
they were likely to be tempted in their captivity at Baby¬ 
lon* Mr Gataker considered it bis duty to warn the Chris¬ 
tian world against listening to the presumptuous and foolish 
predictions of this juggling tribe. His exposition is full of 
good flense and sound learmn]|, and effectually destroys the 
credit of that delusive art, by which, in all ages and coun¬ 
tries* weak and wandering minds have been plundered and mis¬ 
led. These Annotations roused the whole ^a4||^ity* from the 
highest to the lowest* who* finding their craft in danger* and 
the means by which they procured their wealth rendered doubt¬ 
ful and unproductive, united their endeavours to write him 
down. William Lilly, John Swan* and Sir Christopher Hey- 
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den, enraged at our author, wrote against both himself and his 
Annotations without either mercy or good manners; but found 
they had overvalued their own abilities when they commenced 
a warfare with that eminent philosopher and divine. In vindi¬ 
cation of his Annotations, Mr Gataker was induced to publish 
a discourse, in which he also defended his own character, which 
they bad most maliciously attacked, and also what bo had for¬ 
merly advanced against these illuminated star-gazers. In this 
.treatise, our venerable author, in repelling the scandalous mis¬ 
representations of his enemies, runs over the most consider¬ 
able transactions of his life, relates at large the manner in 
which he arrived at his several preferments, and completely re¬ 
futes the idle and malicious charges and insinuations of Lilly 
and his associates. Amongst other particulars, lie mentions his 
sentiments upon church government, and declai'cs that he never 
was an advocate for the power and splendour of prelacy, but 
that, on the contrary, he had always been inclined to a mode¬ 
rate episcopacy. For the sake of being serviceable in his gene¬ 
ration, he had submitted to the bishops; and when they were 
put down, by what he supposed a superior power, he, for the 
same reason, and with the same intention, also submitted; yet 
never sought, But even refused, offered preferment from both 
parties. This treatise, it appears, was ^vritten a very short time 
prior to his death. 

Notwithstanding that Mr Gataker had convinced all judicious 
and impai'tial inquirers, that the science of astrology was false 
and delusive, he could never silence his conceited and obstinate 
antagonist; whose bread being at stake, defended the system 
with unaccountable pertinacity, and by his frequent publica- 
,tions, persecuted, and endeavoured to vilify our author to the 
end of his life; and then, in defiance of the dicbites of religion 
or humanity) insulted him even in his grave. As for Mr Ga¬ 
taker, be pursued the same pious and peaceable course, till his 
age, his infirmities, and incessant labours, bad worn out his con¬ 
stitution. 

In bis last sickness his faith and patience were strikingly 
manifest. The day before his departure, when exercised with 
extreme pain, lie cried out, “How long, O Lord, bow long? 
Come, oh ! come speedily.*’ A little before he breathed bis last, 
he called his son, \m sister, and his daughter, to each of whom 
he delivered the charge of a dying Christian. “ My heart (said 
he) fails mC) apd my strength is gone; but G^ is the strength 
of my heart, the rock and fortress of my salvation, and ray sure 
portion. Into thy hands I therefore commit my soul, for thou 
hast redeemed me, ,0 thou God of truth. My son, said he, you 
have a great cltarge, be sure to look after it, ami discharge the 
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duties thereof with a conscientious regard to that important day» 
whed ;ypu must render an account of your stewmrdship. In- 
stru^i: ^ur wife and children in the fear of God, and watch 
for the M^elfarc of the flock over which you have been appointed 
pastor. Sister, said he, 1 thought you might have gone before 
me; but God wills it otherwise, and 1 am called to make my 
appearance first. 1 hope we shall meet together in heaven^ and 
I pray God to bless you, and be your comfort in your declinh^ 
years. Daughter, he said, mind the world, and the things of 
the world, less, and God, and the things that concern your eter¬ 
nal peace, more, than you have hitherto done; and never let it 
drop out of your memory, that the earth, and all it contains, 
without the fear of God, and the hopes of eternal life, are of no 
value, less than nothing, and vanity.” Having thus delivm’ed 
his dying charge, he desired them to withdraw, and leave him 
to rest; but the hour of his departure was at baud. He died 
July Stth, 16d4, and in the seventy-ninth year of his age, hav¬ 
ing been forty-three years pastor of Hotherhithe. His funeral 
sermon was preached by Mr Simon Ashe, his much-esteeided 
friend, and afterwards published, with the title, Gray Hairs 
Crowned with Grace; a sermon preached at tl^ funeral of that 
reverend and eminently learned and faithful nunister of Christ, 
Mr Thomas Gataker. 

This venerable divine was married four times. His third 
wife was the sister of Sir George Farwell. He would never 
condescend to have liis picture taken. He is described, how¬ 
ever, as a man of middle stature, with a thin and slender 
body, a lively countenance, and a fresh complexion. He was 
a temperate liver, free and cheerful in conversation, strongly 
addicted to study, but by no means averse to mingle in useful 
company. He possessed a quick apprehension, a solid judg¬ 
ment, and a memory so uncommonly retentive, that though he 
used no common place-book, he could readily make use of any 
thii'g he bad read. His bouse was a private seminary, where 
both Englishmen and foreigners resorted, and lodged for the 
benefit of his instructions. His extensive learning and talents 
were admired by the great men of bis time, both at home and 
abroad, with many of whom he held a regular correspondence. 
It is said concerning him, That of all tlie critics of the age, 
who have employed their pens in illustrating polite learning, 
tlierc are few, if indeed any, who deserved to be preferred to 
Thomas Gataker, for diligence and accuracy in explaining those 
authors whose writings he lias examined.’’ He is, moreover, 
styled, *' A writer of infinite learning, and aecurate judgment, 
and his name, as a scholar, is paralleled with Usher and Sel- 
don. He was an ornament to the university, a light to the 
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cilurch, a lovitig husband, a discreet parent, a faithful friend, 
and a modest and kind benefactor, a candid encourager of 
learning, and an intrepid champion for the truth/' According 
to Echard, “ He was an able master in the Greek and Hebrew 
languages, and the most celebrated among the assembly of di¬ 
vines. It is hard, says he, to tell which was .the most remark¬ 
able in this great man—his exemplary piety and charity, hia 
polite literature, or his humility and modesty in refusing pre¬ 
ferment.” 

His works, in addition to those which have their titles given 
in the course of this memoir, are, 1, A Just Defence of certain 
Passages in a former Treatise concerning the Nature and Use 
of Lots.— 2 . Thomm Gatakeri Loudinatis Antithesis partim 
Gulielmi Amesii partim Gisberti Voetii de Sorte Thesibus Re- 
posita.—3. Transuhstantiation declared, by the Popish writers, 
to have no necessary foundation in God’s word.—4. De Diph- 
^tliongis sive Bivocalibus Dissertatio Philologica, in qua Litera- 
rum quarundam Sonus Germanus, Natura genuine, Figure no¬ 
va, et Scriptura vetus veraque investigatur.—5. A mistake, or 
misconstruction, removed with respect to the Antinomians.—6. 
Shadows without Substance.—*7. Mysterious Clouds and Mists. 
—8. Thomse Gatakeri Londinatis de Novi Testamenti Stylo 
Dissertatio, &c.—9. Thomse Gatakeri Londinatis Cinnus; sive 
adversaria miscellanea animadversion um verarum libris sex 
comprehensa: quorum primores duo nunc primitiis prodeunt 
reliquis deinceps (Deo favente) seorsum insecutaris.—10. Ad¬ 
versaria Miscellanea posthuraa in quibus Sacrec Scriptura: pri- 
ma deinde aliorum Scriptorum locis multis Lux affunditur.— 
^'1. De Baptismatis Infantilis vi et eificacia Disputatio privatim 
,^babita inter Y. C. Dom. Samuelem Wardum theologiie saerse 
doctorem, et in Academia Cantabrigiensi Professorera, et Tho- 
mam Gatakerum.—13. Stricturn: ad Epistolam Joaunis Daven- 
antii de Baptismo Infantum.—13. Marci Antoiiini Imperatoris 
de rebus suis, sive de iis qute ad se pcrtincre censebat, Libri XII. 
cum Vei*sione Latina, ct Commeutariis GatakqrL—14. A Vin¬ 
dication of the Annotations on Jeremiah, chap x. ver. 3. against 
the scurrilous Aspersions of that grand Impostor, William 
Lilly; also against the various expositions of two of his advo¬ 
cates, Mr John Swan, and another by him cited, but not nam¬ 
ed.—15. David’s . Instructor.—16. The Christian Man’s Care.— 
IT. The Spiritual Watch.—18. The Gain of Godliness.—19. 
The Just Man’s Joy, with signs of sincerity.—20. Jacob’s 
Thankfulness.—21. David’s Remembiances.—^22. Noah’s Obe¬ 
dience.—23. A Memorial of England’s Deliverance from the 
Spanish Armada.—24. Sorrow for Zion.—25. God’s Parley 
ivith Princes, and an appeal from them to him.—26. Eleazer’s 
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*j|iS(liyerj a Marriage Seriaow.—27. A good Wife God’s Gift.— 

* iroki^AvWife indeed.—29. Marriage Duties.—30. Death’s Advan- 
tage.-<>-31. The benefit of a good name and a good end.—32. 
Abraham’s Decease, a Funeral Sermon.—33. Jeroboam’s Son’s 
Deccase.-^34. Christian Constancy Crowned by Christ. The 
above sermons, of which bishop Wilkins gives a high character, 
were first published separately; but collected and published, in 
one A'olume folio, in 1637.—35. Francisci Gomari Disputationis 
Elencticse de J ustificationibus, &c.—36. Mr Anthony Wotton’s 
Defence.—37. A true relation of Passtiges between Mr Wotton 
and Mr W^alker.—38. An Answer to Mr Walker’s Vindication.'! 
•—39. Stricture in Darth. Wigelini Sangallensis de Obedientia 
Christi Disputationem Theologicam.—40. Aniinadversiones in 
J. Piscatoris et L. Lucii Scripta Adversaria de causa meritoria 
Justificationis.—41. Ejusdam Vindicatio adversus Capellum.— 
42. The Decease of Lazarus.—43. St. Stephen’s Last Will and 
Testament.—44. God’s Eye on his Israel.—45. A Defence of 
Mr Bradshaw against Mr J. Caune.—The celebrated Herma- 
nus Witsius collected and published, iu one volume, the whole 
of Mr Gataker’s critical works in the year 1698, since entitled. 
Opera Qfitica; which will serve to perpetuate the memory of 
his leatning, talents, and industry, when monuments of brass 
and marble shall have resigned their charge, and are themselves 
forgot. 


THOMAS GOODWIN, D. D. 

Mr Thomas Goodwin was born at Rolesby, a small vil¬ 
lage in the county of Norfolk, on the 5th October 1600. His 
parents watched over his early years with anxious solicitude^ 
and bestowed on him a truly religious education. Observing a 
pious disposition, and marks of uncommon genius in their 
young scholar, they resolved to train him up for the ministry; 
and having got the ordinary routine of gi'ainmatical learning, 
he was sent to Christ church college, in the university of Cam¬ 
bridge, on the 25th August 1613. In this college, which was 
then in a very fioiirishing condition, having about two hundred 
scholars, young. Goodwin remained s^out six years, where, by 
a close application to his studies, he soon became a very pro¬ 
mising scholar, secured the good opinion of his tutors, and ob¬ 
tained an excellent reputation in the univlersity. In 1619 he 
removed to Katherine-hall, in the same university, of which he 
afterwards became fellow; and was, moreover, chosen lecturer 
for the year 1620. o. 

For some time he was a great admirer of Dr. Senhouse, 
whose sermons were ornamented with flowers of oratory, ool- 
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)«cted from the fathers, the poets, and historians, a mode of 
preaching at that time greatly applauded in the university, ftb* 
Goodwin was, at this time, but little acquainted with his own 
heart, the corruption of his nature, and the necessity of regene¬ 
rating grace. His ardent pursuit was after the wisdom of the 
world, and that fame and emolument which sometimes rewards 
the industry of learned men. But God was pleased to change 
his heart, and direct the course of his life and labours to the 
service of Christ and his church. Mr Goodwin kept a diary, 
which, we are told by his son, consisted of more than an hun- 
dred sheets, written by his own hand, wherein he most minutely 
notices the various feelings, hopes, and apprehensions with which 
his heart was exercised prior to his conversion to God, the man¬ 
ner in which the great change was effected in his soul, and the 
jpy and peace he had in believing, after Christ had manifested 
himself to his soul as the all and only suiheient Saviour. Mr 
' Goodwin was a gr€jat admirer of Dr. Preston and of Dr. Hill, 
both thorough Calvinists. He set them before him as models 
in his preparations for the ministerial work, and adopted tlieir 
sentiments and views of the doctrine of justification by grace, 
and the necessity of good works. Mr Goodwin, after exami¬ 
nation, was admitted a preacher of the everlasting gpspel, ainl 
soon became gi'eatly celebrated at Cambridge. He was now 
become acquainted with j>ersonal religion, wliicli has been ever 
considered a necessary pre-requisite in those who presume to 
^ preach the gospel to others; for though God has npt propor¬ 
tioned the efficacy of liis gospel to the characters of its dispen¬ 
sers; yet the word of God authorises us to say, that ungodly and 
wicked ministers run unsent. When souls are entrusted to su- 
tan’s slaves, we cannot hut fear they will, in one way or other, 
be directed in an unprofitable path. Ministers of the word are 
sometimes denominated men of God; an expression which, at 
. least, ought to imply, that they are men devoted to his service, 
conforini^ to his image, animated by his spirit, and ^calnus for 
his honour. But a man of God, living without God in the 
world; a master of Israel ignorant of the new birth ;^a spiritual 
guide walking in the paths of destruction; a soldier of Christ 
in league with the arch-enemy of God and man—must be a 
monstrous absurdity. W^ith respect to Mr Goodwin, his ardent 
love to Christ, the head, induced him to watch over, and care¬ 
fully instruct even the meanest of the flock entrusted to his 
charge. He noH|^began to lose all relish for the showy flourishes 
which Dr. Seiihou^e had introduced into the university, and 
which fiad procured him such unbounded applansc, and enme 
to the fixed resolution, as ho expresses himself in his diary, of 
preaching wholly and altogether sound words, without the af- 
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fectatiou ot' wit, and the vanity of eloqiieiico; all wliiuli lie 
01 ^ and continned in the same puY^iiose and practice for tbrec- 
sc^l’e years, without somuch as having ever been tempted to- 
put in any of his own withered dowers, which he had chrefully 
gathered, and, at one time, valued more than diamonds. His 
inquiry now was, not how he might raise his own reputation, 
but how lie might be most instrumental in converting pinners 
from the error of their ways, instructing the ignorant, encou¬ 
raging the serious, and comforting those who were cast down. , 

Mr Goodwin was chosen lecturer of Trinity church, Cam¬ 
bridge, in 1628, though not without considerable opposition 
from Dr. Buckridge, bishop of Ely. The bishop refused to ad¬ 
mit him, unless he would solemnly promise, pursuant to the 
king's proclamation, not to preach upon any controverted points 
of clivinity. To this objection Mr Goodwin very ingeniously 
replied, “That all the roost essential points of the Christian 
faith being controverted, either by one person or another, such 
a promise would scarcely leave him a subject to preach upon: 
That it was not his majesty's intention to prohibit him, or any 
other person, from preacliing against the gross errors of popery.” 
After some farther opposition, he was admitted. In 1632 he 
was presented to tfic vicarage of the same church by the king. 
In this situsdion he was mucli admired, and followed by the pu- 
ritfuis, who were rapidly increasing in the university, as well as 
throughout the kingdom. 

Upon Mr Goodman’s commencing preacher, his sermons 
were, for the most part, if not wholly, calculated to produce 
conviction and terror, to alarm the conscience, and wound the 
heart; but lie seems to have improved a bint from Dr. Sibhs, 
given in a familiar manner—“ Young man (said the doctor), if 
ever you would do good, you must preadi the gospel, and the 
free grace of God in Christ Jesus, and the consolations that 
flow from these important doctrines.” Our author readily com¬ 
plied with his friend’s advice, and, on publishing bis sermons on 
the glory of the gospel, he entitled them, his Evangelical JirsU 
fruits* The only copy of these sermons was remarkably pre¬ 
served and recovered^. The portmanteau in which it was 
deposited was cut off from his horse’s saddle by a thief, in 
the dark of the evening, opposite to St. Andrew’s church, 
Holbom. The sexton, next morning, being Sabbath, on com¬ 
ing to ring the bell, found a parcel of papers at the root of a 
lai^e tree; and opening them, found some papers belonging to 
a bookseller in Cambridge, who bad accompanied Mr Goodwin, 
by which alone he could know to whom the parcel belonged. 
In this way our author recovered his inannseflpts, to his no 
small satitfaction. 
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Mr Godlwin bocaroe xoilah JisiHatisl^d with the teiius of 
conformity, whereopopi lio re]iiM|iiished all his prafornieuts, and 
left the uoiveraity. this step he acted ilpon the light he had 
derjlffed from the word of God, and. though thereby subjected 
to much trouble and worldly inconvenience, he ei#^ed the sa¬ 
tisfaction arising from a clear conscience. He left 'all for the 
6a]|p^of Christ and his gospel, and was content to live in mean- 
Uees and obscurity, if so he might serve his Lord in godly sin- 
ceirity. I cheerfully parted with all for Christ (says be), and 
be has made me abundant compensation, not merely in the con¬ 
solations of his Spirit, which ai*e iileomparahly better thaiit all 
things beside, hut also in the enjo 3 rment of what is desirable in 
this world. What love and esteem I have had among men are 
from him. It is he alone who has made my ministry accept¬ 
able, and his blessing alone has made it successful to the con¬ 
version and spiritual consolation of many souls.” 

In 1638 he married Elizabeth, daughter of alderman Prescot, 
l^ndon; a woman of a very sweet temper, a lively wit, and sin¬ 
cere piety, which rendered her highly agreeable to her hus¬ 
band and to all her acquaintances. When the terms of confor¬ 
mity became still more rigidly urged, and the puritans more se- 
. ve i^[| l|y persecuted by the prelatic consistories, Mi^ Goodwin retir¬ 
ed into Holland, in search of that religious freedewc^ied him in 
hjhi native land, lii that asylum for persecuted Christians, he 
became pastor of an independent congregation at Arnheim. 
During his residence with that congregation, some misunder- 
,^standing having taken place in the English church at Rotter¬ 
dam, Mr Goodwin, and the elders of the church of Arnheim, 
went thither; and God was pleased to bless their counsel and 
advice to the restoring of peace to that distracted church. 

About the be^pning of the long parliament he returned to 
Lemdon, where he was chosen pastor of a church in the city, 
imd electeid a member of the assembly of divines; which he re- 
guluk attended, and took a brief account of the transactions of 
tlie|t|pnerab1e body, in fourteen or fifteen volumes octavo, which, 
his eon informs us, he had in his possessiion written in his fa- 
.ther’s own hand. Being of independent principles, Mr Good¬ 
win was, of course, one of the dissenting brethren. Wood 
says, << He we» one of the Atlases and patriarchs of indepen¬ 
dency in assembly.” In 1647 he. bad invitations from the 
reverend and learned John Cotton, and eUbci^ worihy ministers 
in New England, to join them. He was much inclined to em¬ 
brace their kind invitation, and had even some part of his 
library put on hoar4 ^or that purpose; but the advice of a friend, 
to whicb^^ paid .ip’eat respect; induced him to alter his re¬ 
solution. 

*19 
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In 1649, he look, for^ his second wife, Mrs Mar||^Harainond| 
who bore him two sons and two danghters. He was a great fa* 
vontite with Olivei'CrdmweU, who considered him an eminent 
instiiimeiitin propagating tlfe gdbpel, and a great luminary In the 
churoii*’ v^lPhrough Cromwell’s influence he was appointed pre¬ 
sident in Magdalen college, Oxford, in the year 1649. Here he 
formed a church on the independent plan, and was very dU%ent 
in promoting the interest of religion and literature. He was 
also appointed one of the commissioners for the approbation of ^. 
preachers. Having been bachelor of divinity of several years 
standing, be took his degree of doctor of divinity in 1653. He 
was one of those ministers who attended Cromwell on his 
death-bed. In 1660 he was ejected by tlie new act of unifor¬ 
mity, and retired to London, where he continued the exercise 
of his ministry till his death. He now spent much of his time 
in religious retirement, reading,' and meditation. He read 
much, and studied more, but chiefly the scriptures; and having 
furnished his library with an excellent collection of commenta¬ 
tors, he made good dse of them. The love and unmerited grace 
of 6k>d, the all-sufiiciency of Christ as a Saviour and Redeemer, 
were the troths on which he most delighted to ponder. Iliese 
were the food of his soul, and he iUbte and preached thesp|j|wit1i 
a spiritual wlwmth which can be bettor felt than expressed. 

Mr GcKidwin was seized with a malignant fever, which in a 
few days terminated in his death. As his life had been highly 
exemplary, so his end was peculiarly edifying. Even under the 
violence of his fever, he discoursed, with such confident assur¬ 
ance of the love of Christ, and his interest in that salvation he 
had purchased, with such holy admiration at the free and un¬ 
merited grace manifested in the glorious plan of redemption, 
and with such heavenly expressions of gratitude and^ praise, as 
deeply affected all present. He rejoiced to think he wa| dying, 
that he was about to leave a shattered taheiiiacle of clawf();r an 
house not made with hands. There (said he) 1 shall un¬ 
interrupted fellowship with the Father, and with his SmResus 
Christ. 1 shall be changed in a moment, in the twinkling , of 
an eye. My corruptions, under wliich I have long groaned, 
and against which 1 have so long contended, these croaking 
toads, that continually harassed me #h|le here, shall mar my 
felicity no more for ever.” Running over the illustrious names 
mentioned in Heb< xi., he said, All these died in the faith. 
As for me, 1 could never have imagined that I should possess 
such a measure of faith at this trying hour. No, I co,uld n6|er 
have iiiiagine<l it. My bow abides in full strength. Is Chnst 
divided? No—have the whole of his righteoiittiSess. 1 am 
fbu^d in him, not in mine own righteousness which is of Jthe 
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law, but in the ^ig^hteoutncse which is cl^God by faith in Christ 
Jesus, who loveiu me, and gave himself also for me. Christ 
cannot love me more than he does; and 1 think 1 cannot love Christ 
better than I do. I -am swallowed in the vast ocean of his 
redeei^ing love.” Addressing himself to his two sons, he ex¬ 
horted them to watch over their own hearts, and beware of 
provoking God’s holy Spirit to depart from, and reject them— 
To value the privil^es the gospel offered, and to remember, 
l&at nmo is the accepted time, and the day of grace. That 
Christ is still seated on his throne of mercy, and that the door 
or hope still stands open. Another day he will be seated on a 
throne of justice, administering impartial judgment. My days 
are numbered (said he); my work on earth is accomplished—I 
have finished my course; 1 have kept the faith; 1 have conquer¬ 
ed through the strength of the Captain of my salvation; I am 
about to enter on my triumph, and shall shortly receive my 
crown, so shall I be ever with the Lord.” 

He died February 23d, 1680, and was interred in a little 
vault towards the east end of the new burial place for dissen¬ 
ters, joining on the north side of the New Ar^^ry yard, by 
B^hilhfields. In doctrinji^r Goodwin was a^uprajapsarian 
Calvinist. He was ever zemous in supporting what he consid¬ 
ered to be the genuine doctrines of Christianity, and n^lected 
not to remind his hearers, or his reader, of 4he powerful ex¬ 
citement these sublime doctrines presented to induce Christians 
to purity both of heart and life. Dr. Calamy says, He was a 
very considerable scholar, and an eminent divine. That he had 
a very happy faculty in descanting on scripture, so as to pro-r 
duee surpnsing remarks.” He*Svas also a writer of consider¬ 
able eminence. Dr. Wilkins places him amongst some of the 
most eminent English divines for sermons and furactical divini- 
and Dr. Cotton Mather, in his Student and Preacher, says, 
‘^You have a Goodwin, who will place you among the children 
of light, and give you the marrow of the doctrine according to 
godliness! His stylo is plain and familiar, but diffuse and tedi¬ 
ous, though by no means disagreeable to a'sober mind. He ban¬ 
dies bis subject with much gravity, and at great length. Fiery 
declamations, or appeals to the passions, discover more enthusi¬ 
asm than judgment; but Dr. Goodwin’s discourses are well di¬ 
gested, temperate, and attended with conclusive reasoning, hav¬ 
ing a tendency to impress the mind of the sensible reader with 
the importance of the subjeet; which reflection confirms, and 
the memory retains.” It is said that his writings continue to 
be much esteetped W the Calvinistic independents. 

They ate*,^ 1/A Child of Light walkingin Darkness.—2. Se¬ 
lect Cases Resolved.—3, Return of Prayer.—4. The Vanity of 
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Vain Thoughts Discov^d.—5. Christ set forth in his Death, 
Resurrection, Ascension, and Intercession, as the cause of Jus¬ 
tification, and the object of Justifying Faith.—<6. The Trial of 
a Christian’s growth in Hortification and Vivifidhtion.^-?. The 
Aggravation of^in, and Sinning against Knowledge.-—S. Christ 
the Universal Peace-maker.—9, ^rubbabel’s encouragement to 
finish the Temple.—10. The great Interest of Nations.—11. The 
World to Come.—12. Patience, and its perfect Work, in the time 
of sudden and sore Trials.—18. The Punishment of Sin in an af^ 
State; a posthumous work, published by Mr Thankfull Owiju^ 
and Mr Barron, followed some time after by five volumeafolm. 
According to Wood, some part of his works were translated 
into Latin, and printed at Heidelberg in 1658. 


WILLIAM GOUGE, D. D. 

This pious and laborious preacher was born at Strat^rd- 
bow, in the county of Middlesex, on the Ist November 1575. 
His father, Mr Thomas Gouge, was a devout gentleman, and 
his mother, a very pious woman, daughter of Mr Nicholas 
Culverwell, a imerchant in London. He received hih grammati¬ 
cal education partly at St. Paul’s school, London, Felsted in 
Essex, and pai'tl^also at Eton. He was three years at Felsted, 
where he was trained up under the care of his uncle, the Rev. 
E'/ekiel Culverwell, whose ministry proved highly beneficial to 
the young man; who often observed afterwardsj' that if be was 
. not thereby begotten again to lively hope, he was mtieh eon- 
firmed and built up in the faith of the gospel. At Eton bel^n- 
tinued six years, where the blossoms of early piety were ipuch 
unfolded. He lived in the fear of God, was attentive t<fliecret 
prayer, and remarkable for his sanctification of the Lord’s dil^, 
at a period perhaps unparalleled in the annals of our national 
bistoiy' for Sabbath prc^nation. Having acquired neces¬ 
sary proficiency in grammatical learning, he' was elected ti> 
King’s college, Cam&idge, in 1595, where he prosecuted his 
academical studies with uncommon assiduity and success. He 
began early in the morning, and continued tbetn till a late hour 
at night; and during bis first three years did noi^'sleepfme night 
without the college-gate; ‘at the expiration €if which he was cho¬ 
sen follow. He was an acute disputant, alid took his di^rees, 
at the regular period, with much unplause. Mr Cfongei^mBhi- 
ed in the college nine years; and unleim when visiting his friends 
in liie country, ho was neVer absent one da§i='froU morning 
prayers; which were usually made in the chapel about half-an- 
hour after five o’clock. Besides his morning devotions, he had 
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chained liimself with reading fifteen cbmters of God’s word 
daiJy» five of them before public prayere, after dinner, and 
fivel^for^ he went to rest; on which he used to meditate till 
he fell asleep. He bad, moreover, stated timn^ set apart for 
investigating and searching out the meaning of difficult passa* 
ges; by which he made himself well acquainted with the oraches 
of Gh)d, the only pure foundation of all Ohristian theology. 
About ibis time a Jewish Rabbi came to Cambridge uni<- 
versity, and was admitted into several colleges to teach the He¬ 
brew language. Mr Gouge, and many of the students, embrac¬ 
ed this favourable opportunity of improving themselves in this 
sadled tongue. A number of them, however, soon became tir¬ 
ed of their attendance^ and left their Jewish instructor. As for 
Mr Gouge, he continued so long as the Jew remained in the 
university. Those who neglected the opportunity of receiving 
instructions while the teacher remained among them, had abun- 
'dant reason to regret their supineness when he was gone, and 
wore ^|ad to solicit Mr Gouge, who generously condescended to 
instruct them; by which means he considerably improved him¬ 
self, and became a celebrated Hebrew scholar. He was chosen 
lecturer in the college both in^gic and philosophy, and acquir¬ 
ed an ample share of esteem, nom the able manner In which he 
discharged the duties of these important offices. 

In the first year of his fellowship be hegan'^ his theological 
common place-book, in which he referred to whatever aumors 
he read. He had blank paper bound between the leaves of his 
bible, on which he wrote such short and uncommon remarks, or 
iiitcrpretati^% as might occasionally suggest themselves on the 
text, and might not referable to any particular head in his 
common ph|i^book. Having thus prosecuted his studies with 
uncommon hrdour for nine years, and thereby procured an in¬ 
timate acquaintance with the various branches of literature, 
particularly those of divinity and the Hebrew tongue, he was 
called home by his father, and shortly after formed a matrimo¬ 
nial alliadce. In this imw state, that be might be left at liberty 
to prosecute his studies without interruption, be conceded the 
secular concerns of his family to his wife. Having completed 
his regular courses, he was admitted into holy orders in 1607; 
and in June, the following year, he was called to the particular 
exercise of his ministry in the parish of Blackfriar^ London. 
In this settlement hi$ remained till his death, notwithstanding 
that he had the oiler of several more lucrative situations. The 
li^^ht of bis ambition (he frequently said) w^ to remove irom 
Blackfriars to heaven.” The sl>le and impresi^ivo manner in 
Urhich he conducted the pulpit services of the Sabbath, and the 
amiable and condescending spirit manifested in his visiting and 
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tsateoliisiog labours round the parish, drew the affections of his 
people towards him with cords of love. He was eminently la- 
in dispensing the truths of the gospel, and dutributing 
the bread of life amongst his flock—not his own fancies, or the 
inventions of men, but the sincere milk of the word, that he 


might thereby promote their growth in grace, and in the saving 
knowledge of Christ, always endeavouring to comfort the de> 
jected, strengthen the weak, and bind up tbe broken-hearted. 
Mr Gouge was so eminentiiy exemplary, during the whole course 
of his life, that scoffers of the prelatical party used to eall^vMlp 
the arch-puritan. ^ 

He was admitted bachelor of divinity in 1611, and doeik^lici 
1628; about which time he became one of the trustees of 
ciety, which had united with the design of buying up imprppl^' 
ations, to bestow on clergymen distinguished for their piety and 
ministerial quaiiflcations. This occasioned his being prosecut¬ 
ed in tbe atar-cbamber. The society intended, by these means, 
to plant a learned and powerful ministry, especially in^tbe cities 
and market-towns, where the people were most destitute; but 
the court adjudged thedr proceedings illegal, and dissolved the 
society. « 

In 1643 Dr. Gouge was nominated a membewof the assem¬ 
bly of divines; and was so much esteemed by that learned body, 
that, in absence of their prolocutor, they frequently called him 
to the chair. He was a constant attendant, and so parsimoni¬ 
ous of his time, that he always carried the bible and other books 
along with him, witli which be might employ himself when any 
intermission of the assembly’s business took phito. On Sep¬ 
tember 25th of the same year, when the Hmise oif 'Commons, 
the Scotch cmnmmsioners, and tlm assentbly of 4^6^ 

St. Maigaret’s church, Westminster, to subscrib^le covenant, 
Dr. Gouge concluded tbe solemn service of the day with btkyer. 
In 1647 he was chosen prolocutor of tbe first session of tne pro¬ 
vincial assembly hold at Blackfriars; which he opened wito a 
sermon. During the same year he was chosen one ol the com¬ 
mittee appointed to compile tbe Confession of* Faiths and the 
year following he was one of the eommittee appointed to draw 
up annotations on the bible. His share of this usefhl work 
consisted of first Kings, and the sabsequent hooks down to 
Esther, inclusive^ In the same year he also united with his 
brcfthren, in^London and its vicinity, in thrir declaration against 
tbe kin^s death. When the Book of Sports came <m% Dr. 
Gouge absolutely refused to read it. He was determined ra¬ 
ther to suffer than to sin, by encouraging poiane sports on the 
Lord’s holy day. He was always partieularly careful that the 
public exercises of the liouse of God should l»e conducted with 
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and decorous propriety, and likewise that secret de- 
yptioa and family-worship should be conseientiously kept up in 
his parish. He never allowed bis servants to idwent themselves 
from church for the purpose of cooking, wha^Ver company he 
might eapeCt»»!>^' Me had an excellent talent for solving cases of 
conscience, and was eminently suoeessful in restoring joy and 
comfort to disconsolate souls. Many of the ministers consulted 
him in difficult cases; on which accoimt he was considered the 
father of the London divines, and the oracle of his own time. 
H^was compared to Moses for his meekness and quietness of 
iP|P.t, and, not easily provoked himself, few men were ever 
si(,||Krnfal to give no cause of provocation to others. For in- 
jnii^ received, his enemies had always prayers in return. He 
used to say, <‘That revilers and evil-doers hurt themselves 
much more than those they intended to injure.” Dr. Gouge 
abounded in charity and good works, and laid out his substance 
to the most useful purposes. The poor of Christ’s flock, and 
* persons in affiiction, obtained a liberal share both of his means 
and his kind attention. He generously assisted several poor 
scholars at the university; and, like a faithful steward, laid out 
the means and the talents, wi^h which he had been entrusted, 
for the honou|||pf the Giver, and the advantage of his people. 
Being an extinordinary preacher, multitudes from all quarters 
flocked to hear him; yet was he never lifted up on that account, 
but used to say, “ I know in myself more cause of humility and 
self-abasement than others do to praise or exalt me.” 

Dr. Gouge was an ^excellent scholar, familiarly acquainted 
with the original laia|puages, and every department of useful 
learning. He was a laborious student, rose early both summer 
and winter, and was Sorry when he heard others at work before 
he got to his slaidy. He had a great concern for the welfare of 
the foreign churches. When he heard of their prosperity, he 
greatly rejoiced, and praised God; but when he was informed 
of their afflictions, he sat down and wept, and mourned, fasted, 
and prayed to the God of heaven. In the decline of life he 
was sorely afflicted with an asthma and the stone. While un- 
ihir the pressure of these painful maladies, ho often groaned, 
but never murmured. ‘<Be silent, my soul (he would say), be 
patienyh H is tby God who has thus ordered tby state. Thou 
hast deserved much more than this. It is enougli thou art kept 
emt of hell. Though thy pain be grievous, it is tolerable. Thy 
God affiirds thee some intermissions. He will at last turn all 
to tliy gof^, remove every complaint, and crown thee with ever- 
lastii^g consolation. ShaJ] we receive good at the hand of God ? 
and shall we not also receive his paternal chastisements for our 
muni fold transgressions?” His friends would sometimes en- 
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deavour to comfort him, by noticing hi«! labours, integrity, and 
usefulness in the church^ ** Alas! (said be) 1 dare tliiiik of 
none of these tbiiigs as a ground of comfort. ' Christ himself, 
and wluit he hath done and suffered, is my alone ground of hope 
and consolation. I, who am a great sinner, disclum all merit 
for my best services, which are stained with every kind of pol¬ 
lution. But 1 comfort myself in an all-sufficient Saviour. 
When 1 look into myseh^ all is emptiness, weakness, poverty, 
and pollution; but when I turn mine eyes towards Christ, there« 
I behold mat^less love, mercy, and almighty power, engaged 
in effectingmy eternal welfare. Thisjthisis my crown of rejoicing,, 
and the foundation on which 1 have erected my hopes for eter¬ 
nity.” Amid all his afflictions, Dr. Gouge was still intent our 
his studies. He was writing a commentary on the Epistle, to 
the Hebrews, which he was very anxious to have finished before 
bis departure, and which he effected till within half of the last 
chapter. When he became so weak that he could no longer 
rise out of his bed, he said, Now my days on earth are nearly 
run. The time of my departure is at hand. 1 am ^ing to my 
desired haven, where the winds of adversity shall no longer op¬ 
pose my course, nor the surges of affliction lash my weak and 
crazy bark; but where the inhabitants, rescued^om the snares 
and temptations, the sufferings, and all the sorrows of mortali¬ 
ty, dwell in peace and assurance for ever. I go with cheerful¬ 
ness, having, blessed be God, nothing more to do but only to 
die; and, next to Christ Jesus, I consider death as my best and 
most useful friend, who will break the fetters by which the 
aspiring soul is imprisoned in this crumbling tabernacle of day, 
and detained from joining the church of the hrst-born.” ^ As the 
hour of his departure drew nigh, his spirit became moiSe^ cheer¬ 
ful and animated than it had been for several dsiys before, and 
his discourses were now as if he had already joined the society 
of heaven. ** Mark the perfect, and behold the man of upright- ^ 
ness; verily the latter end of this man is peace.*’ |{e died in 
great comfort, December 12tb, 1653, and tn tbe seventy<,tiintli 
year of his age. s * 

Mr Neal says, ** He wa»M modest, bumble, and affi»bl0 per¬ 
son, of strict and exemplary piety, an universal scholar, and a 
most constant preacher, so long as he was able to get up hato the 
pulpit.” .Dr. Calamy observes, “ That he was a mau ofas emi¬ 
nent a reputation, for ministerial abilities, strict plet^, and in¬ 
defatigable labours for the good of souls, as most miuistei^ that 
ever were in the city.” Grangm* says, ** He was offered the 
provostship of King’s college, Cambridge; but declined accept¬ 
ing it; and that he %vas laborious, exemplary, and so mnch be¬ 
loved, that none ever thought or spoke ill of him, excepting 
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sucFi :is were disposed to think or speak ill ol' i-e1i»ioii itself. 
He is classed araou^ the learned writers and distinguished 
worthies of this college.” Wood styles him a pious and learn¬ 
ed divine, and says he is often honourably mentioned by Vwti- 
tis and Stresso, and other learned and foreign divines. Mr 
William Jenkins was about twelve years helper to Dr. Gouge, 
succeeded him in the pastoral oIBce at BlackfriarS} and preach¬ 
ed his funeral sermon. 

His works are, 1. Eight Treatises on Domestic Duties.—2. 
The whole Armour of God.—3. On the Sin against the Holy 
Ghost.—4>. Two Catechisms.—5. A Guide to go to God.—6. 
God’s three Arrows, Famine, Pestilence, and the Sword.—7. 
The Extent of Divine Providence.—8, The Dignity of Chivalry. 
—9. The Saint’s Sacrifice.—10. Two Treatises, one on the Sab- 
batli, the other on Apostacy,—11. The Saint’s Support, a Ser¬ 
mon preached to the Commons.—12. Mary’s Memorial.—13. 
The Progress of Divine Providence, a Sermon before the Lords. 
—14. A Funeral Sermon for Mrs Duck.—15. The Right Way, 
a Sermon before the House of Lords.—16. A Commentary on 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. Wood styles this Commentary a 
learned and useful work; and the pious bishop Wilkins classes 
Dr. Gouge’s sermons among those which lie denominates the 
best of hisstime. 


STANLEY GOWER. 

This puritan divine was a man of considerable eminence 
in the chufeh of Christ. He was somo’^ time minister of 
Brompton-bryan, in the county of Hereford. In 1643 be was 
chosen one of the members of the assembly of divines, and 
stands marked in Neal’s list as giving regular attendance. On 
his removal to London, he preached at Martin’s in Ludgate 
Street, and was also one of the preachers before the parliament. 
In a sermon which he preached before the Commons, he en¬ 
treats them to receive it as a divine maxim, that piety is the 
best policy, and that, according to the judgment of the Holy 
Ghost, gwliness is not only the greatest wisdom, but also the 
greatest gain. He was nominated, by the assembly, one <if the 
cotntnittee for the examination and approbation of ministers 
who petitioned for sequestrated livings; and, in. 1644, he was 
also chosen one of the committee for ordination by imposition 
of hands. He was, moreover, one of the London ministers wh<| 
made a public declaration against the trial and death of the 
king. According to Kennet’s chronicle, he was minister at 
Dorchester in 1660, and is there denominated a zealous and 
20 3 Y 
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eminent presbyterian divine. Mr Gower wrote the Life of Mr 
Richard Roth\vell» published in Clarke’s Lives, annexed to his 
martyrology. He also published a sermon, entitled, Things 
now a>doiiig, or the Church’s Travail of the Child of Reforma¬ 
tion now a-bearing. In applying this sermon, he warmly ex¬ 
horted his audience to display tKeir zeal in reforming the house 
of God according to the divine pattern; to deny themselves, and 
be ready cheerfully to sacrifice whatever habits, prejudices, 
opinions, or interests stood in the way, or were uecessai’v to 
render it like Mount Zion, the glory of the whole earth. “*For 
your encouragement (says he), in this important business, 
should any of you sleep with your fathers, before your eyes 
sec this great salvation of the Lord, know, for certain, that 
your posterity will inherit the blessing, and reap the happy 
fruits of your zeal and liberality; and as for yourselves, it will 
be lionour suilicient that you expire while zealous and active 
promoters of a cause so transceiidently glorious. 


JOHN GREENE, M. A. 

Tiijs learned and pious puritan divine was for some time 
pastor of Peiicombc, in the county of Ilerefoi’d; whei’e he care¬ 
fully watched over his flock, warned them of the dangers with 
which they were threatened, and fed them with knowledge and 
understanding. He was a bold opposer of the Book of Sports, 
the royal declaration concerning which grieved him so much, 
that, at the risk of both his living and his liberty, he denounced 
it as blasphemy against the God of heaven, who has said, “ Six days 
shalt thou labour and do all thy work; but the seventh is the rcsjtof 
the Lord thy God.” “ Nor is it merely blasphemy (says he), it 
is also, to all intents and purposes, sacrilegious jobbery. Can 
a man rob God ? Yet the authors and abetters of this cursed 
Book of Sports, not satished with six days graciously allowed 
them for their own concerns, while be claims but one for him¬ 
self^ with heaven-daring arrogance, have seized upon, and ap¬ 
propriated this one day in seven also to their own purposes and 
pleasures.” In a sermon, preached to the House of Commons, 
be says, “ These were my meditations on the forth-coming of 
that abominable book; nor did I suppress my sentiments. 
Wlien hearing, in the neighbouring panshes,.^drum8 beating for 
a morris-dance or a May-pole on the Sabbath of the Lord our 
^pod, I could not suppress my fear that such conduct would 
provoke him to poor out the vials of his wrath on a natioti so 
audaciously wicked, and that we should yet hear drums beating 
on the Lord’s day for very different purposes; and the Lord has 
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brought our fears upon us. Alas! how many marches have 
we seen on that da^ since the commencement of these bloody 
and unnatural wars But let us hope, says he, that the many 
ordinances, passed for the suppression of such daring profanity, 
will, through the mercy of God, prove the eflTectual means of 
mienching our unnatural flames—^if to good laws, which arc 
the life-blood of a state, be added a conscientious execution, 
which is the life of the laws.” According to Dr. Calamy, he 
died in the very week that he was preparing to quit his living 
upon the Bartholomew Act, in 1660. 


WILLIAM GREENHILL, A. M. 

Mr Gree^jhili. was born in Oxfordshire in 1591, and en¬ 
tered a student of Magdalen college, Oxford, in 1601-, being 
thirteen years of age. In 1612 he took his degrees in arts; but 
when he entered into the ministry we have not been able to as¬ 
certain. In 1643 he was chosen a member of the assembly of 
divines. At this time he was at Stepney near London, where, 
according to Wood, “ by expressing himself as a rank covenan¬ 
ter, he was made a member of the assembly of divines by the 
long parliament; and, about the same time, an afternoon lectu¬ 
rer at Stepney.” Mr Grcenhill was an attending member of 
that assembly, and one of the dissenting brethren. He was a 
zealous puritan, and a determined opposer of the prelatical go¬ 
vernment, and the superstitious rites and manifold corruptions 
of the church of England; for which he suffered much from the 
intolerant decisions of the court of high commission. He was 
one of those divines in the assembly who subscribed the propo¬ 
sition—“ That Jesus Christ, as King of the church, has him¬ 
self appointed a church government distinct from the civil 
magistrate.” According to Dr. Calamy, Mr Greenhill was 
the person pitched upon for chaplain to the king^s children, the 
dukes of York and Gloucester, and the l;idy Henrietta. Me is 
said to have been in favour with Oliver Cromwell in his time, 
and appointed one of the thirty-eight commissioners for the 
examination and approbation of preachers. Bishop Kennet, 
in speaking of these commissioners, says, “By the questions 
they were wont ifco ask, no man could tell, or even guess, what 
they aimed at, unless it was to advance qiiakerism, or make 
way for the mahometan faith.” * 

Mr Greenhill continued preacher at Stepney till the year 
1660, when he was ejected, with the rest of his brethren, by the 
act of uniformity. At wbat period this zealous reformer slept 
with his lathers wc have not been able to learn; but his library 
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liaviiig been sold in 1677, makes it probable that his death had 
taken place some short time before. In Dr. Calamy^s account 
of the ejected ministers, he says, That Mr Greenhill was a 
worthy man, and much valued for his great learning and un¬ 
wearied labours.” Mr Howe, in his funeral sei’mon for Mr 
Mead, speaking of his connection with Mr Greenhill, styles him, 
“That eminent servant of God, whose praise is still in the 
churches.” 

We shall conclude this memoir with a quotation irom his ex¬ 
position of the prophecy of Ezekiel. 

“ Ill this verse the prophet is forewarned of the difficulties 
that were opposed to the faithful discharge of his commission: 
Told that he would find briers, thorns, nay, even seorpions, in 
his way: That he had need therefore to look about him, to be- 
Avare of getting entangled in the thiekets, to be cautious not to 
tread on the scorpions that might conceal themselves amongst 
the grass—interested men, who have, in all ages, bated re¬ 
formation, and opposed the purposes of all such as have heeii 
engaged therein. They have endeavoured to entangle them, 
and retard their progress; and, witli all the cunning of the old 
serpent, attempted to deceive, mislead, and destroy both them 
and the cause in which they have been embarked. When 
Christ sent forth liis disciples, be apjirizcd them of their danger 
from this malicious brood, and therefore admonishes them, 
while they imitated the dove in harmlessncss, to imitate the 
serpent also in- wisdom and prudential regard to their own safe¬ 
ty—to be cautious not to give unnecessary occasion of irrita¬ 
tion to wicked men, most of whom are more dangerous than 
tigers, wolves, and fiery-flying serpents, especially to those en¬ 
gaged in the important ivork of reforming the almses of cither 
I'liurch or state. ^ 

“ In Joshua’s army w<i find there was an Achaii in the cam)i. 
iSchemiah, while be was busily engaged in rebuilding the deso¬ 
late bouse of God, had to contend with Tobiah and Sanballat, 
who scoffed and jecl*ed him for his apparently hopeless under¬ 
taking; while even tlic nobles of Judah basely attempted td be¬ 
tray him. 

“ The reformation amongst our slaves is a great, a glorious 
undertaking; but are we free from those thorns and scorpions, 
which in all ages have stood in the way of reforming the 
church the living God ? Alas ! have we not reason to com¬ 
plain, that Avhile our enemies are many, even amongst our¬ 
selves, some are lukc-warm, some unfpithfnl, some unqualified, 
and others s<i sullied by their crimes, that the work is retard¬ 
ed, and sometimes put back more in one day than all their 
hend^-, hands, piiiNCs. and prayers, can forward it in many. 
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There are men employed in this great work who arc Achatm, 
Sanballats, and Judases. 1 will not say that this is the only 
cause, but assuredly it is a principal one, why the work of re¬ 
formation so sadly languishes amongst our hands. But sedbng 
matters of the first importance, of the greatest weight and dbn- 
sideration, either in church or state, have ever had their lets and 
impediments, their rubs and their mountains of opposition, by 
which they disappoint mens wishes and eager anticipations, in 
not coming to the birth at the hour of expectation, let ns not 
relax in our endeavours, but prosecute our purpose with in¬ 
creasing vigour and perseverance; and let us pity and pray for 
the parliament, the army, the magistracy, and the ministry, now 
engaged in this difficult and dangerous work.’’ 

His writings are, 1. The Axe at the Root; a Sermon preach¬ 
ed before the House of Commons.—2. An Exposition of the 
Prophecy of Exekiol, in 5 vols. dto.—3. Christ’s last Discovery 
of himself*—4. A Sermon, from Ezek. xliii. 2. to the Com¬ 
mons.—5. Sermon from Ezek. xviii. 32. in the morniisg exer¬ 
cises at Crlpplcgate.—6. The Sound-hearted Christian—with 
several other sermons. 


HUMPHREY HARDWICK. 

This persecuted puritan was minister at Hadam-magna, 
in the county of Hertford, and chosen one of the superadded 
members of the assembly of divines. He had suffered much 
under the prelatical tyranny; and, during the war, his house 
was ransacked, and his whole library carried away by the king’s 
army, and himself «o reduced to poverty, that he had it not in 
his power tp purchase a single book of any importance. He 
had been silenced by the bishops; and, on the commencement 
of the war, took part with the parliament, and joined the army, 
with which he remained during the greater p^art of that sangui¬ 
nary period. In a sermon, preached before th^ House of Com¬ 
mons, he ranks himself among the silenced puritans; and, in 
the epistle dedicatory to that House, prefixed to the same ser¬ 
mon, he says, “ No roan, I presume, has more reason to apolo¬ 
gise than myself, having been, for a long time, deprived of my 
library, which was wholly plundered; besides being, from the 
commencement of this war, till the last mouth, entirely con¬ 
versant with arms, where study is almost wholly interrupted. 
But this, says he, I account part of my greatest happiness, to 
have suifered much for the cause of Christ, and to have render¬ 
ed some little service to my weeping country.” Mr Hardivicfc 
was an active proraotor of the reformation; and to warm the 
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zeal of his auditors^ in this important work, he says, in the same 
sermon, “ Search the book of God, and tell me, Whether any de¬ 
scription of men are so precious in the estimation of heaven, as 
those who have been courageous in defending the cause of God, 
and promoting the reformation of his church ? Mark the forti¬ 
tude displayed by Caleb and Joshua, while the rest of their as¬ 
sociates, whose timidity had magnifiGd the size and prowess of 
their enemies, and the strength of their bulwarks, meanly 
shrunk from the noble enterprise, and lost their part aAa 
portion in the land of promise.” He was a strenuous advo¬ 
cate for the solemn league and covenant, and the suppression 
of the prelatical government of the church. One of his ser¬ 
mons has been published, entitled, The Difficulty of Zion’s De¬ 
liverance, together with the activity which her friends should 
manifest while her cause is in agitation—delivered at Marga¬ 
ret’s church, Westminster, before the House of Commons, on 
Wednesday morning, the 26th June 1644. 


ROBERT HARRIS. 

This pious and learned puritan divine was born at Broad 
Campden in Gloucestershire, 1578. His father was a prudent and 
intelligent man, and his mother a religious and charitable wo¬ 
man. Under their tuition he passed his childhood; but disco- 
veii^d, in this early period of his life, an uncommon propensity 
for play, and little affection for his book. His parents having 
designed him cither for the law or the church, according as his 
parts and inclination might point the way, sent him to me free 
school of Chipping-campden. Here his s<^ol-masters were 
often changed, owing to a deficiency of salary, and some of 
them beat their scholars withopt mercy. Mr Harris, so far 
as he remembered, had never felt the smart of the rod in any 
school; yet the daily floggings which others received, brought 
such a trembling and sadness over his spirit, as never wholly 
forsook him so long as he lived. He often said, That such 
treatment was the ruin of many promising boys.” From this 
he was removed to the school at M^rcester, under the super¬ 
intendance of Mr Bright; and on Sabbath attended the mini¬ 
strations of Dr. Robert Abbots. In the latter end of the year 
1595 he removed to Magdalen college, Oxford, whem he disco¬ 
vered an uncommon thirst for knowledge, and soon began to 
taste the sweetness of useful learning. He became an excellent 
scholar., a famous lo^cian, and an acute disputant. Here, by 
the blessing of God on his studies, and the pious instructions of 
his tutor, he was brought to a saving acquaintance with the 
gospel, and soon after became a celebrated puritan. 
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He preached his first sermon at Clup{Hng-campdeii, in bis 
native county; but such was the ignorance of the times, that 
when he came to the church there was no bible to be found. 
The vicar of the parish had a bible; but as it had not been seen 
for many months, it required no small search before it could bo 
found. Having procur^ the sacred oracles, he went to church, 
and preached an admirable sermon from Rom. x. 1. This ser-^ 
mon met with much applause; but the preacher often said, 
“ That he lost by the bargain.” He found himself in danger of 
being exalted above measure by the abundance of his success in 
this his first attempt; besides, that his friends began to advise 
him .to leave the university, and come amongst them, saying, 
“ He had a sufficiency of academical learning already.” His 
father, who had a large family, was likewise anxious to have 
him settled in the church. This, however, he declined, and re¬ 
quested whatever more patrimony he was pleased to allow him', 
that he might still prosecute bis studies in the university; which, 
with considerable difficulty, he obtained. But soon after this 
the university was visited with a dreadful pestilence, and the 
students were all dispersed. He was unwilling to return home, 
and where to go be know not. In the midst of this perplexity, 
one Mr Doyly, a gentleman of a very ancient family, and 
friendly to the gospel of Christ, wlio Jived a short way from 
Oxford, invited him to his house. Mrs Doyly was a pious and 
intelligent woman, and here Mr Harris had a very comfortable 
situation. Mr Prior, the minister of the place, was, at this 
time, in a weakly state, and overburdened with preaching both 
on the Lord’s days, and also at extraordinary fasts, which were 
then appointed on account of the plague; and Mr Harris having 
preaclu^ some times out of compassion for Mr Prior, was so 
well received, that he was requested to continue some time; 
which he did, till ^providence opened the door for a more per¬ 
manent settlement. 

Mr Dod having been silenced, and afterwards ejected from 
Hanwell, for his non-conformity, Sir Anthony Cope invited 
Harris to become his successor. He aecor«ling]y removed 
thither with much grief and fear. The people'of Hanwell were 
so firmly attached to their former pastor, that they would ac¬ 
knowledge no man in bis place. At last, however, it was 
agreed that Mr Harris might preach so long as hopes could be 
entertained of recovering Mr Dod. During this unsettled state 
of things at Hanwell, archbishop Bancroft presented the living 
to one of his chaplains, on pretence of a lapse. But Sir An¬ 
thony Cope, then sitting in parliament, together with several 
other members, waited upon the archbishop, and presented Mr 
Harris; whom his grace, after a long contest, reluctantly .'id- 
mitted to the living. 
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But Sir Aiiiiiouy having, on a former occasion, thrown out 
some hints against the intolerant procedure of the prelates, Ban¬ 
croft embraced this occasion of shewing him his resentment; and 
with the design of thwarting his request, had Mr Hai'ris ex¬ 
amined by one of his most learned chaplains, who reported Mr 
Harris to be moderately learned. This proving unsatisfactory 
to the archbishop, he was again examined by bishop Barlow, a 
man well suited to Bancroft’s wishes. Barlow was a man of 
great wit and learning, and esteemed an excellent critic in the 
Greek language, as the story is reported. They Greeked it tjU, 
they ran a-ground for lack of words, when both burst Into a fit 
of laughter. Barlow returned to the archbishop; and on deli¬ 
vering a most favonrable report of Mr Harris’ learning and ta¬ 
lents, his grace suffered himself to be satisfied. 

Mr Harris being now settled fit Hanwell, Mr Scudder at 
Drayton, and Mr Wliately at Banbury, they became particu¬ 
larly intimate, and united both in judgment and affection. Mr 
Harris married Mr Whately’s sister; and Mr Scuddfit; the sister 
of his wife. They commonly met together once^li-week to 
translate and analyze a chapter of the hiblc. This practice 
served to stir them up to greater diligence, and, at the same 
time, promoted their mutual edification. Though thus com¬ 
fortably settled, Mr Harris was not without liis trials. His 
faith and patience was severely tried by the long and painful 
illness of his wife. This affliction (said Mr Dod) was design¬ 
ed to season him for his work;” and he says himself, 1 should 
liave been spoiled had 1 not been thus brought down. Young 
ministers know not on what ground they tread, till God makes 
them humble.” He, nevertheless, found much encour^^ment 
ill his work—Hthe people began to relish his ministry, the 
Lord abundantly blessed his labours. He did not fera them 
with airy notions, and empty speculations, but with tbe sincere 
milk of the word, and in a method adapted to the meanest ca¬ 
pacity; and God, it is said, so ^wonderfully blessed hif endea¬ 
vours, that there was not one prayerless family in HanwelljTltor 
one who refused his examination and instnictkms previous^‘io 
reemving the sacrament. 

In this situation Mi* Harris continued forty years, blessed in 
himself, and a blessing to all around him, until the commence¬ 
ment of the civil wars. Tbe battle of Edgcbill, only a few miles 
distant, was fougbt on Sabbath, October 23d, 1642; but tbe 
wind being contrary, he did not l^ar tbe small^t noise of it 
till tbe pubUc exercises of day were over; nor would He be¬ 
lieve the report, till he saw the wounded soldWs liesmearcd 
with blood. From this time his troubles increased, rude sol- 
dici*s were quartered upon him; some of them called him round- 
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tiead, others mdltgwmt —still, ho^y^Yci*, he continued to dis¬ 
charge his numerous duties as at other times. One company, 
quartered qpon him, was so outrageous for swearing, that he 
could not avoid preaching upon James v. 12. ** Above all 
things, my brethren; swear not at all.” This so offended them, 
that they swore they would shoot him if he preached t^ain 
from the same text. Undismayed by their thrcatenings, he, 
nevertheless, ventured next Sabbath to preach from the same 
words, when, as he was preaching, he observed one of the sol¬ 
diers preparing his firelock as if he intended to shoot. But Mr 
Hf^rris went on without fear, and finished his discourse without 
inijerruption. Here he endured the stoim till he had suffered 
material injury, and was at last driven from his place, after be- 
holding his tenements, wood, and nurseries on fire, and him¬ 
self threatened. 

Being driven from his flock, Mr Harris fled to London, and 
was there chosen one of the assembly of divines, and preacher 
at Bi^lph’s church, Bishopgatc. He was also one of the 
preachers before the parliament; and, in 1646, he was one of 
the six preachers sent to Oxford to soften down the people to 
the prpsbyterian rule; and, the year following, one of tlie visi¬ 
tors to that university. Dr. Walker, in whose eyes-no puritan 
could ever find grace, among other slanders, says, << That these 
visitors began their visitation, as they did all their other distin¬ 
guished works of wickedness, with prayers and a sermon.” Xbc 
sermon alluded to was preached by Mr Harris, who, at the 
sapie time, took his doctor’s degree, became president of Trinity 
college, and was made rector of Garlington, near Oxford. He 
governed t^e college with great prudence, and soon gained ibc' 
a^i^tions pf tlic fallows and students, who reverenced him as u 
fpthpr. 

Xn his Iqst sickness, having been desired to admit company, 
1^ said, “ It is all one to me whether I be left alone or in the 
^npany of my friends. My principal work now is to arm my- 
gainst the encounter of the last enemy.” Accordingly, hp 
' gave nimself up to prayer, meditation, and reading the scrip- 
turps, especially the book of' Fsalms, the prophecy of Isaiph, 
anui the gospel by John, the tenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, si^- 
tpenti;^ and seventeenth chapters of which afforded him inex¬ 
pressibly When he became unable to read, and his 

frien^ pe^forfued that friendly office for him, he would ^ther 
up thy 'p|*ineipal things contained in the chapter, explain the 
dtfilpult parts, and feast deliciously on the spiritual provision 
tberyiu presented. He warmly recommenced it to all those 
wbo visih^ him, to pqt on the whole armour of God, to adr 
vanee against their spiritual foes in the strength of the Captain 
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of their salvation, to hold out against all temptations, and be¬ 
ware of all the vrOes and stratagems of satan. ** Endure to the 
end (said he), and the issue shall be a never-fidiug Orown, 
and a kingdom which cannot be moved.” Being asked whence 
he derived so much comfort under such heavy amiction, and in 
the prospect of approaching deaths he replied, «I have it all 
from Christ, and the free and unmerited grace of God, who 
hath reconciled me to himself.” Some mentioned his great 
labours, and the sci^ice he had done to the cause of pure and 
undefiled religion. ‘‘ Alas ! (said he) I have done nothing as 
1 ought. Without Christ my best works would condemn me. 
I am ashamed of them, they are so much polluted with sin. 
The loss of precious time sits heavily on my spirit. I heseeCh 
you all, said he, work wliile it is day, the night cometh in wldCh 
no man can work; and, be assured, that nothing will give you 
greater trouble when you come to'die, than the gloomy rejec¬ 
tion, that you have done so little for God, who hail dbne so 
much for you,” When his friends asked him what could 

do for him, he replied, “ You must not only pray for- but 
you must likewise praise God for his unspeakable mer^ and 
loving^kindness towards me. Oli! how good is our God— 
entertmn good thoughts of him—wc can never think too well 
of him, nor too ill of ourselves. I am now going home, even 
quite spent—I have reached the shore, and am about to leave 
you still tossed by the tempest, iiud out at sea.” Being asked by 
a friend how he did, be answered, In no great pain, 1 praise 
God, only weary of my useless life. If God has no more Worlc 
for me, I would be glad to be in heaven, where 1 shall serve 
him without distraction. If he has any more work for me here, 
I am willing to do it, though my infirm body he very weliy. 
1 am not afraid of death, I praise God—I can live, Und I dare 
die. I have lived, and I shall die, in ‘the faith which 1 have 
preached; and now, in the immediate prospect of death, it affords 
my soul unspeakable comfort.” He resigned his soul to God, 
and closed his eyes in peace, December 11th, 1658, aged e^hty 
years. 

Mr Clark gives the following account of Dr. Harris' endow¬ 
ments : That he Was a laborious student, endowed with ex¬ 
cellent parts, and famished tvith all manner of learning ne<N^ 
sary for a divine-^ pure and «l^;ant Latinist, veiy iximt in 
the Hebrew, and admired as a subtile, clear, and ready 
tant. He excelled in chronology, church history, Uim in* 
knowledge of the fathers;* but his talents were most e^mutvilMo 
in the pulpit. In prayer bis affections were warm, his laUgUiigo 
pertinent, iinaifoeted, serious, and without' tautolcigy.' He 
preached with learned plainness, unfoIdii% the grettt jiysiSries 
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of tijie gospel to the weakest capacity. He valued no man for 
kis gifitsy but for his humility; nor did he expect much from 
men of parts,,whatever these might be, till they were broken 
down by temptedons and afflictions. He was a man of great 
moderation with respect to church discipline, and ruled his own 
house with all Christian prudence and propriety. In a word, 
he was richly furnished with every necessary qualification for 
rendering him a wise governor, a profitable preacher, and an 
excellent Christian.^* 


This account, from the impartial pen of Mr Clark, who must 
have been well acquainted with Dr. Harris, has, nevertheless, 
been opposed by Dr. Walker, who stigmatizes him for a notori¬ 
ous plu^ist, and rests the evidence of his calumny on the au¬ 
thority of a scurrilous and abusive letter, put forth for the pur¬ 
pose of pouring contempt on the puritans. The doctor, wish¬ 
ing,farther-to render bis story feasible, says, “He had somc- 
wherq i^ad, that in those days Dr, Harris’ picture was drawn 
with nateeplc on his head, and others coming out of his pockets. 
Pluralities are so evidently contrary to scripture, and opposed 
to common sense, reason, and fair-dealing, that they are utterly 
indefensible.” The doctor’s satire here, however, bad been 
much more seasonable, had it so happened that pluralities had 
nowhere existed amongst rigid churchmen. 

Dr. Harris himself has given the following open and candid 
declaration on this subject. << I stood clear (says he) in mine 
own conscience, and also in theirs who best knew me. I w'as 


far from allowing either non-residence or a pluiality of livings; 
yet, to sqch as were ignorant of all the circumstances, there 
was at least some appearance of evil.” 

It is evident he possessed several benefices; but whether he 
reemved the profits of them or enjoyed them all at the same 
appears extremely doubtful. Thougli Dr. Gray denomi- 
xuiiila him a fanatical hero, and a professed enemy to the con- 
stitution^ both in church and state, yet he, in part, acquits him 
of this vile charge, and in a great measure invalidates the au¬ 
thority of the above scurrilous letter. 

The Oxford historian brings another accusation against Dr. 
Harris, which, if true, would prove him one of the basest of men. 
Ha barges him with having taken, for his own use, two bags of 
goidf coiMnining one hundred pounds each, which be found 
mnongst mme old rubbish in Trinity college soon after bccom- 
president; smd, moreover, that he told several most glaring 
fidsehoods with a view to secure the money to himself. Though 
e«r doc^ents do not afford materials to refute the whole of 
these charges, yet idl that has been asserted to his prejudice, 
and especially the worst part of it, is so diametrically opposed tp 
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the uniform sjpirit and depbrtkii'ent of this loarned and )p»iotia‘ 
vine» that the acconnt appears extremely suspicious, and only 
designed to reproach the memory of the puritaii8>**-~£h’* tfarris* 
last will and testament containit much excellient advice to his 
wife and numerous children; hut iS too lonjg for insertion. 

His works came forth at different timea, and were afterwards 
collected and published in one volume folio in 1654. The 
pious bishop Wilkins passes a very high encomium upon his 
sermons. 

CHARLES HERLE, A. M. 

Mr Hrrle was born at Prideaux Herle, in the county of 
Cornwall, and educated in Exeter college, Oxford. In 1618 
he took his degrees in arts; and having finished his studies at 
the university, entered on the work of the ministry. His first 
settlement was at some place in Devonshire; but naving been 
accounted a puritan, he was subjected to considerUblb 
secution on account of his non-conformity. After this he 
was made rector of Winwick in Lancashire, said to be one of 
the richest livings in England. Upon the commencement of 
the civil war, Mr Herle attached himself to parliament, was 
elected a member of the assembly of divines, and, upon the de¬ 
mise of Dr. Twisse, chosen prolocutor to that assembly. He 
was, moreover, chosen one of the morning lecturers At the Ab¬ 
bey church, Westminster, one of tljc licensers for the thcok^- 
cal department of the press, one of the committee for the exa¬ 
mination and ordination of ministers, one of the committee of 
accommodation, and one of those appointed to prepai*c materials 
for the Confession of Faith. He was accounted a modetHte 
Presbyterian. In licensing the apolc^ of the independents, he 
calls it a performance full of peaceableness, lUodeisty, and can¬ 
dour; and in s[ieaking elsewhere on the same subject^ he i^s, 
“The difference between us and our brethren who are fo#m- 
dependCncy, is by no means so great as you seem to conceive. 
At most, it only, in a small degree, ruffles the fringe, but in no 
way rends the seamless garment of Christ. It is so 
being a fundamental, that it can scarcely be called a material 
difference.” In his speech at the dissolution of 4he assemldy, 
Mr Herle, in nmne of his brethren, fhank^ the hohonraMe m&d 
reveredd commissioners from Scotland for their seasonaMa and 
important assistance in the laborious work in which the assem¬ 
bly had so long been eng^ed, at the same time apologitnng,<m 
the best manner he could, that the directory for wmsfatp Was 
not so strictly adhered to as it ought. He confessed that tlsdr 
affairs were sfiill greatly emharraussed, and in much confuskm, 
while the enemy was high and powerful. Mr Herle and Mr 
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Ste|}heh Miirshall Werk a|}poutted to attend the comihisRicmetK 
of parKaitietit into Sdotlaiid, with the view of ^ving the Scotch 
li Juat ideA of the afh&irs of Bngiand, particularly those of the 
chufc’Oh.-**'Aftet' the king’s death Mr Herle retired to his flock 
and mlnistei^ial dutiefe at Winwick, where he continued the rest 
of hie days.’ 

Ill the year 1651, the earl of Derby having raised a regiment 
of soldiers fbr Charles II., then on his march from Scotland, he 
«eht lieiltenant Arundel, with about forty horse, to Mr Herle^s 
house fet Winwick; which filled the whole family with terror 
and consternation. Calling for Mr Herle, Arundel said, “ My 
business is to tell you, that the earl of Derby wishes to see you 
n^th all speed; and if you will go, you have nothing to fear 
either for yohrself or family.” Mr Herle replied, “ I shall go 
with you immediately, and speak with the earl my patronand 
accordingly ordered out his horse. After kindly entertaining 
llhe lieiltehSidt and his men, Mr Herle attended them to the 
earl’s (juaf^ers, who received and treated him with the greatest 
oi\dlity; and after some friendly conversation, sent him back 
with a gnard for his protection. The battle of Warrington- 
hridg^ fought in this year; and Arundel’s forces being 
routed, and himself wounded, he retired to Mr Hcrle’s house, 
vi'here he was treated with the utmost kindness. 

Daring the same year, Mr Herle, together with Mr Isaac 
Ambmte, Mr Edward Gee, and some others, was appointed as¬ 
sistant to the commissioners for ejecting ignorant and scanda¬ 
lous ministers and school-masters in Lancashire. Dr. Gray 
says, “That he acted with great severity in this office; and that 
his pabHb sermons sufficiently testified how well he was quali¬ 
fied for such dfrty Work.” To make good his assertions, the 
doctor has transcribed from those sermons the following sen¬ 
tences : ** Db jPstico to the greatest. Saul’s sons arc not spar¬ 
ed, no, nor Agag, nor Benhadad, though themselves kings. 
Zimri and Cozbi, though princes of the people, must be pursu¬ 
ed to their tents. What An army of martyrs Has God given to 
thh fire for onr reformation at first ^ and what a calendar of 
traitore ha% he given to the gallows for our preservation since ?” 
Every reader, at all acquainted with the cruel mandates of the 
ejnscopalian courts, can easily discover the import of the doc¬ 
tor’s animadversionO~tbe tables were now turned, and the 
sting takim'n^ldt Of the prelatic anathemas; and losers, wc all 
know, ^alm tf^t to complain; besides, the character of Mr 
Herle hi too firidl^ established to he shaken by any such ill-na¬ 
tured sarcasms, especially considering that the asscrtiruis charg¬ 
ed are incontrovertible facts. 

Mr Herle, with the assistance of several other ministers, or- 
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datned Mr Howe Jii his owti church at Wiawiek. O 4 li^iob ac- 
count the latter would sometimes say, **,That feu^^iBilUpdern 
times had such a primitive ordination; for be oonridered. Mr 
Herie a primitive bishop.” He was a modmate preri>yterian» 
greatly Mloved by his brethren in the ministry, and author of 
several practical and controversial writings. Fuller denomi¬ 
nates him a good scholar, and a deep divine, and sO' much the 
Christian, the scholar, and the gentleman, that a difference of 
opinion never had the power to alter his affections towarda ,lipi 
friends. He died at Win wick, September 1659, aged six^|Hitne 
years, and was interred in his own church. 

Among many choice sayings scattered through his woidai, 
take the following for a specimen: Gratitude is the<best 

tenure for bolding old mercies, and gives us the surest title to 
new ones. Religious families are the surest nurseries of reli- 
^on. The highest office of government is to be the nurse and 
guardian of religion. Peace, without contentment, is hut a 
letfaaigy; safety, without it, is merely a prison; while content¬ 
ment, without both, is a kingdom, and a continual feast. The 
proud man has no God; the turbulent man has no neighbour,; 
the distrustful mad has no friend—but the discontents man 
has not Idmself. Long discourses are feathered arrows that 
overshoot the mark, and lose both game and labour, by exhaust¬ 
ing the patience, and relaxing the attention of the hearer. 
Affectation in any thing, but especially in words, manifests 
more ambition than ability, discovers a contracted soul, that 
txkes up with forms and examples, and dares not venture to 
write but by a copy.” 

His works are, 1 . Microcosmograpby in Essays and^Cbarae- 
ters.— 2 . Contemplations and Devotions on the severdi Passa¬ 
ges of our blessed Saviour’s Death and Pasrion.*—3. An An¬ 
swer to misled Dr. Hen. Feam^ according to tho method of his 
own book.—4. Several Sermons, among which are the follow¬ 
ing : A pair of Compasses for Church and State^ir^d^ David’s 
Song of three parts.— 6 . X)avid’s Reserve and Reseue.—7. 
Worldly PoH^, Moral Prudence, and Christian Wisdom; the 
vanity of the first, the usefulness of tlie second, and the excel¬ 
lency of the third—with other works* 

richaedIpeybick. i * 

This learned divine was bom in London, and. educated in 
Merchant Taylm^s school. He was younger sennf Jlir Wil¬ 
liam Heymk of Beaumannour in Leieestmrime,' imd^hseame a 
commoner of St. John’s college, Oxford, in 1617, aged 
seventeen years. In due time he took ins dt^ree in ^rls, and 
wiis elected a fellow of All-soul’s college, in the same univer' 
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8 ity, in \§24>. About this time he entered also into holy orders; 
afterwards he bUoame pastor of a church in Norhi^lk, and was 
eleelad warden of Christ’s colleg'e in Manchester, by the means 
of archbishop Latid. On the commencement of the civil war 
he j^ued the parliament, and was chosen a member of the as¬ 
semble of divines; which he attended with punctuality. He 
took the covenant, and zealously laboured to promote the refor¬ 
mation. In 1644, Mr Heyrick, and other ministers, in all 
twon^^Hone, were appointed by parliament to ordain ministers, 
for ^0 time being, in tlie vacant parishes of the county of Lan- 
cadkliMr* He^ was deeply concerned in the affair called 

the object of which was to raise, by private subscription, 
mouiiy to forward the expedition of Charles 11. into England; 
but the plot being discovered by the watchful vigilance of the 
commonwealth, it was easily defeated. Of thdso who were 
engaged in this affair, with the exception of iMve and GUibom, 
who suffered death as a terror to others, some fled the country, 
and others, through the mediation of their friends, and a pro¬ 
mise of submission to the commonwealth in all time coming, 
were released, and escaped the severity of the storm. In 
what manner Mr- Heyrick came off we have no information; 

in whatever way this took place, we find him afterwards 
a^l^inted an assistant to the commissioners for .ejecting igno¬ 
rant and scandalous ministers and school-masters in Lancashire. 
Wood says, «That, upon the approach of the restoration, he 
seem^ zealous for promoting the design, in consideration 
Whereof he was suffered to retain his wardenship till his death, 
which happened on the 6th of August 1667, and in the sixty- 
seventh year of liis age.” Anna Maria, his widow, some short 
time afW, caused a eomely monument to be put over bis grave, 
with a large inscription, composed by his old acquaintance, and 
real friend, Mr Thomas Case, minister of the gospel in Lou¬ 
don, wlio bad been intimately acquainted with Mr Heyrick 
while a student at Oxford. This' inscription gives him an ex-' 
cellettt character as a person of p-enteel extraction, a most dili¬ 
gent and fobtn’ious student, a faitliful pastor, a? watchful guar¬ 
dian of hia eoll^^, a man of solid judgment and acute pene¬ 
tration,' of sangular zeal, associated with remarkable prudence, 
of gravity, accompanied with the most agreeaUe manners and 
true buintlity. He is allowed^ moreover, to have been a man 
of great leamix^. 

He bas' pnldisbed several sermons, amongst which are, 1. 
Three flbrsaons delivered in the Collegiate Church of Manehes- 
ter.<--lh<Qaieen Bsfoer’a Besolves, or a princely , pattern of Hea- 
vo^ly tnsolutimf for all thc^overs of Gk>d and their country; a 
semioiL preached to the Commons at their monthly fast, Bilfoy 
1646—with several other sermons. 
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GASPER mCRES. ; 

IVIr Hickes was b^rii ia JJ^kglilra, .jh| inland cp^fi|,y, 
H^s father was a mipistei-, lyJiOj ist t|ie ypar wjbaii ^iis pn 

was sixteen years of age, h^4 hioji, pla;Ce4 i,b Trinity collide, 
Oxford, where, having tak^i| h|8 dag^js in arts, and entered 
into holy orders, he at length pastor of LandralEet or 

Lawric^ in the county of C^rawall. Here he continued p cpn- 
stant and faithful preacher of the gospel for several yearjs, un¬ 
der the appellatipn of a puritan. On the comipencemepl^ 
the war, Mr Hickes took part with the parliament, and Q||e||y 
eicpressed h|8 sentiments on that subject. But the roy^l^N^ 
haying entered that county, and for some time continnc^^- 
toylous, he found his situation so uneasy, that he retired 
don* Here he was chosen a member, and took hfs seat 
Ingly, in the assembly of divines. He preached frequently in 
the city, and some times before parliament, l^t afteryrards, 
upon the declining of the king’s interest, when the fqyal forces 
weye driven froln Cornwall, he returned to his pastoral charge. 
In 16ii4 he was appointed an assistant to tire commissioners for 
^acting improper ministers and school-masters in the county 
(^rnwallj and, according to Wood, lie was ever after, till 
act of uniformity came forth, esteemed the chief pf the presb}^ 
rian niinh^hBrs of that district. 

When qjppted from Laudrake by the Bartliolomew act, Mr 
Hickes continued to live at or near the same place for spyeral 
ycare» always preaching as opportunity ojOfered; but in the prp- 
secntion of thfs honourahlp and ireful work he poet wi^ gi'cat 
ppppsitjon, and was subjected to much toouhle apq distress. 
Continjuing to preach aftpr thp 3Qth of I^hy 1670,^ in his own 
family, to tlie number which thp ai^ Pgeinst cpnvepticlcs allow¬ 
ed,. with some other pemona under sixjteep! yemry of ag%^—Mr 
Wiunel, the ypung pai'son pf Laudrake, wRS.so^rag^, that 
he informed against him as a holder of convanticles, and had 
hw houye searched by the parish ojOScers, who ton|iq but four 
persons present j^boye the age of yixtecn, bpside of bje own 

tamily. Thb» furious %eaIot, nevertheless, rp^ jfroin one jus- 
tM^ to smother tp have jhiiin conyictp.di Jke gejmcin,en pf tlie 
neigbbourhpj^> yensihle jthat the law had npt beeq yiplated, 


whoye intolerant sentiments accord 
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appealed to the next general sessions, where, contrary to law, 
he was denied the benefit of a jury, while the justices decided 
his case by their own votes; and having in this way rendered 
his appeal unjust in the eye of law, they added, to the forty 
pounds formerly awarded against him, triple costs for the pre¬ 
sent action, with a superabundance of unmanly abuse. Mr 
Hickes* case was indeed hard, but by no means novel. In 
much the same way have wicked men persecuted the prophets, 
apostles, and a whole army of martyrs, who have now rested 
from their labours; and, through a series of similar tribulations, 
shall saints, in every age, enter the heavenly kingdom. Mr 
Oalamy says, “ That Mr Hickes was a good scholar, and a ce¬ 
lebrated preacher. 

He has published several sermons, amongst which are, 1. 
The glory and beauty of God*s portion, from Isaiah xxviii. 5, 
6 . preached before the Commons.— 2. The Life and Death of 
David, a funeral Sermon.—^3. The advantage of Afflictions, a 
Sermon preached before the Peers. 

THOM^ HILL. 

This very learned and pious divine was born at Kington 
in Worcestershire, of religious parents, who solemnly devoted 
him to God in his childhood, and resolved to educate him for 
the holy ministry. Accordingly, having received the necessary 
preparations for the university, he was sent to Emanuel col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, where he afterwards became fellow. Here he 
made great progress in learning, was distinguished for his piety, 
and greatly beloved for the frankness, ease, and affability of 
his manners. Having finished his studies at Cambridge, with 
a view to his farther improvement in useful knowledge, he 
went to Boston, and spent some time with the learned Mr John 
Cotton, whose instructions and example had such an effect on 
this pious and otherwise well-disposed scholar, tliat he reaped 
the precious fruits during the whole course of his life. After 
leaving Boston he returned to Cambridge, became an excellent 
tutor, and a very popular preacher in StJ Andrew*s church. 
When the plii^iie was raging in the university, and multitudes 
fled from the st^at of that deadly infection, he could not think 
of relin^jiushing his labours at a period when they were so pe¬ 
culiarly necessary; and fearless of danger, like a faithful 
shepherd of Christas flock, continued in the work whereunio 
he had been called. 

On leaving the university he was chosen pastor of Tichmarch 
in Northara’jitonshire, where he continued about nine yeiirs 
discharging the various duties of his pastoral oflitje with dili¬ 
gence, fideiilv, and success. Here he was greatIv esteemed by 
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th.e earl qf Warwick, in whose family he hcK^BW® ftcqjaainted 
wf^li Mrs yt^illford, g^overness to the earl^B daiighter» whom he 
afterwards married* In 104<Q, when the committee of acconi- 
mofUtion was appointed by the House of Lords to consider the 
innovations in religion, Dr. HilJ, with several bishops, and 
other learned divines, was chosen a member of the 8ub-<^mmit> 
tee to prepare materials for their discussion. In 1643 he was 
choseii a member of the assembly of*divines; which he punctu¬ 
ally attended; and by his great learning, candour, and modern-^, 
tion, was signally serviceable in all their deliberations. In the 
following year he was appointed one of the committee for the 
ordina|;ion of public preachers. He was chosen morning lec¬ 
turer at the Abbey church, Westminster, and preached every 
Lord’s day at St. Martin’s in the fields. He was imiversally 
celebrated for learning and talents, on which account he was 
appointed master of Bmanuel college, Cambridge, and after¬ 
wards of Trinity college, in the same university. Here he em¬ 
ployed all his zeal, influence, and abilities, in promoting sound 
learning, In encouraging genuine piety, and in enforcing the 
performance of all college exercises. He was twice chosen 
yice-chpncellor, and was ever attentive to the honour and pri¬ 
vileges of the university. 

Dr. Hill was firmly attached to the thirty-nine articles of 
the church of England. He considered unconditional election, 
8 alv;i|tiou by grace, justification by the imputed righteousness of 
Christ;, and the final perseverance of believers, not as points of 
dry speculation, hut as doctrines obviously held forth in the 
word of God, and the very life of true Christian faith. Daring 
his last; sipkness he derived singular comfort from the consider¬ 
ation of these sublime doctrines. The distinguishing love of 
God ip Christ was the foundation of his confidence, and the 
mnttep of his joy and rejoicing, amid the afflictions and |»ins 
of a qpartan ague, of which he died. Being asked, a little before 
his death. Whether he enjoyed peace with God? he relied, 
in a very cheerful manner, “ That through the mercy m God 
in bis peace was made, and that he quietly rested in i%” 

He dipd, much lamented, on the iSth of December 1653, afid 
ip pn advanced age. 

Dp. Hill was a divine much distinguished for hie humility 
and purity of life, an excellent and useful preacher, of great 
learning and moderation; but strongly opposed<to the doctrines 
of A rminius. He .used to lay his hand on his heart, and say, 

“ Pyery trpq Christian hath something here that wpl frante an 
argumpttt against arminianism. He has, notwithstanding aU 
his talents, learning, moderation, and meekness, been subjected 
to tbe reproachful insinuations of that anti-puritan Dr. Gray, 
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who has perpetuated the mtoioriale of his own caustic and edu> 
terizina humour^ his disingenuity and incurable hatred of all 
who duTer froth, or oppose his opinions; by associating them 
with names which shall be bad in everlasting remembrance. 

Mr Neal having specified his preferments in the church, the 
doctor says, How deserving this gentleman was of such pre¬ 
ferment, his Works sufficiently testify;” and proceeds to esta¬ 
blish his insinnations by citing the following expressions deli¬ 
vered by Dr. Hill on public occasions: 

That we may have an incorrupt religion, without sinful, 
without guileful mixtures, not a Hnsey woolsy religion: All 
new-born babes will desire word-milk, sermon-milk, without 
guile or adulterating sophistication. What pity it is that ca¬ 
thedral societies, which might have been colleges of learned 
presbyters for feeding and ruling the city churches, and petty 
academies to prepare pastors for neighbouring places, should be 
often the sanctuaries of nou-residents, and nurseries of drones, 
who can neither preach nor pray, otherwise than read, say, or 
sing their prayers, while truth itself is exhibited in the non-edi¬ 
fying pomp of ceremonious services. Behold, with weeping 
eyes, the many hundred congregations in the kingdom where 
millions of souls are ready to perish for want of vision. Truth 
is sold from amongst them, either by soul-betraying non-resi¬ 
dents, soul-poisoning innovators, or soul-pining dry nurses. In 
many places the very image of jealousy, the mass is set up, yea, 
the comedy of the mass is acted. 1 wish every parliament man 
had a map of the soul-misery existing in most of the ten thou¬ 
sand churches and chapels iii England. 

** Instead of the high commission, says he, which was a 
scourge to many godly and faithful ministers, wc have now an 
honourable committee, that turns the wheel upon such as are 
scandalous, ignorant, and unworthy. In the room of Jeroboam’s 
piiests, burning and shining lights are multiplied in many dark 
places of the land, which were full of the habitations of cruelty. 
In place of a long and drawling liturgy, we are in hopes of a 
pithy directory. Instead of prclatical rails about the table of 
^le Lord, wc have the scripture rails of church discipline in 
great forwardness. Where popish altars abounded, we begin to 
j^e more of Christ crucified in the purity and simplicity of his 
oHvn otdinances. Instead of the prmate’s oath to establish their 
own exorbitant power and appurtenances, we have a solemn 
league and covenant with God, engaging us to endeavour the 
reformation his church, and the extirpation of popery, and 
eVen prelacy itself, according to his word.”—The pious and im- 
ped*tial reader wdll be at no loss to form an opinion of the un¬ 
generous insinuations of this zealons rhurchman. 
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Dr. llill’B works arc, 1. The Trade of Truth. Advanced^ in a 
Sermon to the Commons at their solemn Fast, July 27tlw 1642. 
—2. The Militant Church Triumphant over the Dragon imd his 
Angels, preached to both Houses of Parliament, July 2let, 1643. 
—3. The Season for England’s Self-reflection, and advancing 
Temple-work; a Sermon before the Houses of Parliament, 
August 13th, 1644, being an extraordinary day of humiliation. 
—4. The Right Separation Encouraged, a Sermon to the Lords, 
November 27th, 1644, being tlieir monthly public Fast. 

JOSHUA HOYLE, D. D. 

This very learned puritan was born at Sawerby, near 
Halifax in Yorkshire, and educated in Magdalen college, Ox¬ 
ford. Being afterwards invited into Ireland, he became fellow 
of Trinity college, Dublin; and having taken his d^rees in di¬ 
vinity, he was chosen theological professor in that university. 
In the course of his daily lectures, he expounded ail the books 
both of the Old and New Testament, seldom taking more than 
one verse for a lecture. In this tedious work he was engaged 
for fifteen years; and, during the ten years following, he went 
through the greater part of the sacred writings a second time. 
He preached and expounded thrice every Sabbath for the greater 
part of the year, besides his public services on man^ extraordi¬ 
nary occasions; to all which may be added, his elaborate 
answers to Bellarmine, the redoubted champion of the Romish 
church. This man was extolled above measure by the catholics 
and the court of Rome, and reputed the most formidable anta¬ 
gonist the reformers had to contend with. Most of the protes- 
tant divines, eminent for their critical and controversial talents, 
were therefore induced to make his arguments a particular ob¬ 
ject of refutation. Bcllarmine’s controversial works arc written 
in Latin, and have gone through several coitions, in four folio 
volumes. Dr. Hoyle fearlessly and successfully attacked the 
system of error and absurdity therein defended, and dragged 
into public view, and general execration, the mock miracTes, 
catch-penny and juggling tricks of a system calculated for 
blinding the mind, and substituting superstition in the rnom of 
reason, for enslaving both the souls and bodies of men, and 
thereby securing an interested priesthood in the possession of 
power, which 4 hey exercised with tyranny, and wealth, wMch 
they consumed in the most licentious and disgusting luxury. 
Dr. Hoyle began with Bellarmine’s work of the seven sacra¬ 
ments, which engaged him for eight years, and afterwards pro¬ 
ceeded to animadvert on the rest of the cardinal’s gigantic work. 
He cut his way into the dark recesses of the tempe at. supersti¬ 
tion, ani| tore aside the veil that corieealed the mystery of Ini- 
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quity> the great idol which the world had so long and so igno¬ 
rantly worshipped, and, by dissolving the magical illusion, li¬ 
berated the spell-lraund devotee. 

In 1634 he sat in the convocation held at Dublin; but when 
the Irish rebellion * broke out in 1641, he fled from the terri¬ 
ble effusion of blood, made his way to England, and became 
vicar of Stepney, near London, where, according to Wood, he 
was considered too scholastic, and on that account not accepta¬ 
ble to the parishioners. In 1643 he was chosen one of the as¬ 
sembly of divines; which he constantly attended, and took an 
important part in their deliberations. He was afterwards a wit¬ 
ness against archbishop Laud on his trial, and testified that the 
archbishop had corrupted the university of Dublin by the arbi¬ 
trary introduction of the errors of popery and armiiiianism. In 
1645 he was elected one of the committee of accommodation; 
and in 1648 he was appointed master of University college, 
Oxford, and king's professor of divinity in the same university. 
In this office he has not escaped the animadversions ^of that cap¬ 
tious writer Dr. Walker, who says, “ That he commenced his 
lectures with a speech destitute of all spirit and learning, and 
that they had neither method nor argument; which manifest¬ 
ed his ignorance of even the most common rules of logic." 
Wood, however, styles him a person of great reading and me¬ 
mory, much devoted to study, profound in the faculty of divi¬ 
nity, a constant preacher, and a noted puritan, and that he was 
highly respected by bishop Usher, in whose vindication he 
wrote a rejoinder to a Reply in Defence of the Real Presence, 
by William Malone, a Jesuit; which has ever been account¬ 
ed a very learned and elaborate work. In the assembly of 
divines he was held in great esteem as master of all the an¬ 
cient learning, and thoroughly acquainted with the Greek and 
Latin fathers, and as one abundantly qualified either i'or the 
pulpit or to fill his professional chair. He died on the 6th of 
Hecember 1654, and his remains were interred in the old 
chapel belonging to University college, Oxford. His succes- 
soi^ in the offices of master and professor, were Mr Francis 
Johnson and Dr. John Conant, both ejected in 1662. 

. JOHN LEY, A. M. 

This indefatigable preacher was born at Warwick in 
February 1583. His predecessors were of the county of Chc- 


llle popitdi primts, who were themselves engaged in this rebellion, admit that 
upwarda< of one hundred and fifty-four thousaixl piotestants were massacred n lie- 
land in the space of a few mon^s; and Sir J. Temple says, “ That there vrei'c above 
three hundred thousand murdered in cold blood, or destroyed in some other way, 
during the continuance of that unparalleled period ot iunous /:eal and, inhuman 
butchery.’' Cardinal Richelieu was deeply ronrerned in this helli!>h inns^re, and, 
/iccording to llapin, Charles 1. spread abroad the lepovt that the catholics had hns 
authority for what they did. 
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shire. He received the rudiments of his ^uceticm al the free 
gvamiBar ^faool of Wartvick; froip which he r^tno^d to Oirist^s 
college, Oxford, in 1601, and in the eighteenth year df his 6^. 
Here, in due time, he took his degrees of arts; and havie^ finira- 
cd his studies in the universi^, he was presented to the vicar* 
age of Great Budworth in Cheshire, where, for a nomher hf 
years, he continued a laborious preacher. He was tnade pre¬ 
bendary of the Cathedral cbur^ at Cliester; also sub-dean of 
the same cathedral, where he kept up a weekly lecture at St^. 
Paul’s church, and was once or twice elected a member of the 
convocation. But having always held and maintained opinions 
at varian'ce with prelacy, he espoused the cause of parliament, 
took the covenant, and became a member of the assembly of di¬ 
vines, to which he was appointed Latin examinei'. Mr Ley be¬ 
came rector of Asbtield in Cheshire, and for a short time that 


of Astbury, in tbe same county. He was also one of tbe com¬ 
mittee for the ordination of ministers by imposition of bands, 
one of the committee for superintending the press, and chair¬ 
man of that for the examination and approbation of ministers. 
About 1645 he was chosen president of Sion college; and about 
the same time inducted into the rich living of Brightwell in 
Berkshire. In 1653 he was chosen one of the triers, and, in 
the year following, an assistant to the commissioners of Berk¬ 
shire for ejecting improper ministers and scliool-mastci's. Some 
short time after this Mr Ley resigned his living at Brightwell, 
and was presented to that of Solihull in Warwickshire. Here 
he continued but a short time; for having, by constant preach¬ 
ing, and excessive exertion, burst a blood-vessel, he wi^ there¬ 
by so much disabled, that he could ho longer perform his pulpit 
services. On this account he resigned his charge, aUd retired 
to Sutton Coldhelds, in the same county, where he spent the 
residue of his days in private. A certain writer, of considerable 
reputation, has placed our divine at the head of those puritans, 
who, as he says, encouraged tumults, whom he ironically styles, 
Holy, faithful, able, and truly pcaeeable pi’oachers of the gos¬ 
pel.” In support of his insinuations, he quotes the following 
passages from Mr Ley’s works, namely, It is not unknown, 
nor has it escaped the observation of the wise, that the ministers 
have been very serviceable to the civ3 state, and also to the 
military, not merely by their supplications to God for thO suc¬ 
cess of their undertakings, for the happy result of thdr warlike 
marches and motions, as at the removal of tbe ark, Num. x. 31. 

< Arise, O Lord, and let theii* enemies be scattered: Let them 
that bate th(^ dee before thee,”—^but also by their infdrmaiddns 
and sollpitations of the people to en^ige both their persons and 
estates m the cause of God and their country.’* Having jpro- 
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diic^d tbeiie, and other somewhi^t similar quotations, this author 
saySj with an air of triumph, After these proofs and declara¬ 
tions of the minister’s zeal and industry, in promoting, support¬ 
ing, and carrying on the late bloody, impious, and unnatural 
war, let any man take upon him any longer to acquit the non- 
conferpEiist divines of the guilt and consequences of that execra¬ 
ble rebellion.” These very partial remarks of this strange 
author show the blindness of party-spirit. They seem to set 
forth, that their author considqred deprivations, banishments, 
imprisonments, fines, and confiscations, the cropping of ears, 
and the splitting of noses, with a thousand other unsufferable 
indignities exercised towards the non-conforming clergy of that 
period, as trifles of no consideration—^But that the star-chamber 
was the seat of impartial justice and merciful moderation; the 
court of high commission a constellation composed of all that 
was meek and lowly, holy and harmless; and that Bancroft, 
Laud, and other prelatical dons of the same intolerant kidney, 
were very babes of grace! Bvery impartial mind, at all ac¬ 
quainted with the tyrannical measures adopted both by church 
and state at and before the commencement of that sanguinary 
wai^ will, at one glance, discover the real authors, promoters, 
and supporters of what he calls an execrable rebellion; which 
it certainly was, not however of the people against the king, 
but of the king and prelates against the jieople, and the consti¬ 
tution that guaranteed their rights. 

Mr Ley was accounted an excellent preacher, a very learned 
and pious divine, deeply read in the fathers and councils, and a 
principal pillar of ^esbyterianism. He died, May 16th, 1662, 
aged about seyenty-nino years, and was buried in the ebureb at 
Sutton Coldfield. 

His writings are, 1. An Apology in Defence of the Geneva 
Notes on the Bible.—2. A Pattern of Piety.—3. A Monitor of 
Mortality.—4*. The fury of War, and the folly of Sin.—5. Sun¬ 
day, a Sabbath.—6. Defensive doubts, hopes, and reasons, for 
refusal of the oath imposed by the 6th canon of the synod.— 7. 
A Ltelter addressed to the Bishop of Cheste^, June 16th, 1635, 
against erecting an Altar.—8, Case of Conscience concerning 
the i^crament.—9. A Comparison of the Parliamentary Pro- 
tQi|tati<m with the late canonical oath; also the opposition be¬ 
tween the Doctrine of the Church of England and that of Home. 
—IQ. A Discourse concerning Puritans.—11. Examination of 
SaitoWch’s New Qnenr.—12. Light for Smoke.—13. An after 
reckotiing with Mr l^^march.—14, Annotations on tihe Penta- 
ten<^ ftQd on the Ibulr Evangelists.—15. A learned Defence of 
tltlies*—18* A Debate concerning the English Liturgy between 
E. Hide, D. D. and J, liey.—IT. A Disputation, chiefly con- 
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cernitig matters of religion.—18^ Animadversions on two print¬ 
ed Books of S. Onely, a Lay preacher.—19. A Consolatory 
Letter to Dr. Bryan, upon tl^O^'death of his dear ^n.—^20. 
Equitable and necessary considerations for the association of 
Arms in England and Wales.—21. A Petition to the Protector, 
by Divers, for tlie establishment, as ministers of tlie gospel, 
without induction by Bishops.—22. Attestation against Errors. 
—23. Comparison of the 6th canon of tlie last synod of Bishops. 
—24. Exceptions many ’and jus4*' 

JOHN LIGHTFOOT, D. D. 

This divine, greatly celebrated for his oriental learning, 
was born at Stoke-npon-Trent, in the county of Stafford, March 
29tli, 1602. His father, Mr Thomas Lightfoot, was vicar of 
Uitoxitcr in Staffordshire for the space of thirty-six years. His 
mother, Elizabeth Bagnall, was of a very respectable family, of 
which three males were made knights, by queen Elizabeth^ for 
the martial skill and courage they displayed in the wars against 
tlie Insh rebels. The subject of the present memoir vi^s tlie 
second of five sons. was early committed to the care of Mr 
Whitehead, school-masiter at Morton-green, near Coiigertoni»in 
the county Palatine of Chester, where he continued till Jtihe 
1617, when he was sent to Christ's college, Cambridge, and 
placed under the tuition .of Mr William Chappel, at that time 
fellow of the house, afterwards doctor and professor of divi¬ 
nity in Trinity college, Dublin; and, in process of time, bishop 
of Cork. Mr Lightfoot exhibited early specimens of a promis¬ 
ing genius and lively wit; and having had the instructions of 
men highly qualified for ^ir situations, with close application 
on his part, he made an astonishing proficiency in his studies, 
particularly in Latin and Greek. His tutor, when he had been 
but a short time in the college, held him forth as the best ora¬ 
tor of all tlie under graduates in Cambridge. He continued in 
^he college till be obtained the degree of bachelor of arts, when 
lie became assistant to Mr Wliitebead, bis first master, who had 
now a famous school at Repton in Derbyshire; in which situa¬ 
tion he remained about two years, equally agreeable both to the 
master and scholars. Soon after leaving Mr Wbiteh^d he 
entered into holy orders, and was ^ttjled at Norton in Shrop¬ 
shire. While in this place Sir Rowland Cotton took him into 
his family as chaplain,^ being highly pleased with bis bopefut 
parts, after having heard him preach. Ij^ v^as here he laid the 
foundation of that rabbinical learning, for Vrbieb be Wms after¬ 
wards so justly and so highly distinguished both at home and 
abroad. Sir Howland used 4o question in the Hebrew 
language; of wiiicli, at that period, be was so much a novice, 
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that hi^ patron cpuld baffle him almost on every point. He 
was greatly ashamed that a country gentleman should be so 
much his auperioir in a braneh of learning so essentially neces¬ 
sary to his profession. This consideration gave him a new and 
powerful stimnlus to the study of that sacred tongue» and his 
singular talent for oriental learning began to unfold itself apace. 
Possessing a vigorous mind, and a sound constitution, and blest 
with the friendship, example, and the occasional instructions of 
his learned patron, he soon acquired such a store of oriental 
learning, as has in no small degree contributed to the right un¬ 
derstanding of the holy scriptures. Wlien Sir Rowland remov¬ 
ed to London with his family, Mr Lightfoot followed soon after, 
and remained with him for some time; then returning to the conn- 
try, he visited his friends at Stoke. He had formed the design 
of travelling for his improvement; but having been chosen and 
solioited by the inhabitants of Stone in Staffordshire to become 
their pastor, he was persuaded to relinquish his purpose; which 
gave great joy to his parents and the rest of his friends. In 
this situation he remained about two years, during which he 
married the daughter of William Crumpton, Esq. of Stone-park, 
widow of George Copwood of Diiveriie, in the county of 
Stafford. From this place he removed to Hornsey, in the 
neighbourhood of London, that he might have the advantage of 
Sion college library in the prosecution of his studies. In the 
spring of 1630 Mr Lightfoot and his family went to Stoke, 
where they continued till the following autumn, that Sir Row¬ 
land Cotton preferred him to the rectory of Ashley, in the 
county of Stafford, where he soon procured an excellent repu¬ 
tation, and continued twelve ycara faithfully discharging the 
duties of his pastoral office, and prosecuting his favourite studies 
with unremitting application. In June 164S he went up to 
London, and was chosen minister of St. Bartholomew’s behind 
the exchange. 

lu 1643 he was appointed a member of the assembly of di- 
vtnes, of which he was a constant attendant, and acted a very 
ooBspicuous pert in their public discussion^s, having an excel¬ 
lent field for displaying his rare talents and rabbinical eruditiim, 
of which he gave surprising specimens. At this time, though 
Mr Lightfoot was little above forty years of age, he displayed 
an extraordinary knowledge in divinity, oriental learning, and 
church government. When the primitive constitution of the 
churoh^came under ||ie consideration of the assembly, or when 
texts of Bcriptute were brought forward in support of such doc¬ 
trines and modes of disci{ditie as were under discussion, lie ge¬ 
nerally spoke, and oflten gave very uncommon interpretations 
of controverted places. When some divines in the assembly 

21 4 b 
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wferft for churches consisting merely of saints, which modothepi^ 
endeavoured to sup^rt by Rev. xy, 3. where Christ is denomi- 
uated ilie King of saints; Dr^ Sea^n objected to this, because 
the reading was doubtful, some co{ues reading, thou King of 
a^es^ dr eternity. Dr. Lightfoot 8upporl|ed his objection, show¬ 
ing that the Syriac and Arabic read to the same import, thou 
King of the world, or thou King of When a debate took 

place in the assembly respecting the persons who ought to read 
the scriptures in public, and Got^ and Marshall were of opi¬ 
nion, that some expert and sober persons of the laity ought to 
do this part of the public service, Lightfoot shewed at large, 
that in the Jewish synagogue none but public officers were al¬ 
lowed to read the law and the prophets, and these of the Leviti- 
cal order—asserting, that the Levites in the temple were ser¬ 
vants to the priests; but in the synagogues their office was simi¬ 
lar to that of a Christian pastor. When the dispute took place be¬ 
tween the independents and tlie other parties in the assembly re¬ 
specting congregations. Whether tlicre were more than one in a 
city, especially in Jerusalem ? and Dr. Temple doubted whether 
there were a plurality of fixed congregations in that city in the 
days of the apostles—Lightfoot answered in several particulayf, 
1st, That the multitude of pastors, resident at Jerusalem, could 
by no means correspond with the opinion of only one congrega¬ 
tion. 2d, There were a variety of languages spoken in that 
city, which rendered different preachers and different congrega¬ 
tions unavoidable. 3d, That one part of the church had dea¬ 
cons, while others had none; we must therefore consider them 
as distinguished from one another. 4th, We are informed, in 
Acts xii. 12. that many were gathered together praying, and 
yet James, and others of the brethren, were not amongst the 
number; all which point out a plurality of Christian congrega¬ 
tions at Jerusalem, and similar causes would render the same 
unavoidable in almost every populous city.” 

Being eminently distinguished in the assembly, Mr Light¬ 
foot was promoted to the church of Much-Muuden in Hertford¬ 
shire about the close of 1643. In one of his sermons, before 
the Commons, be bitterly animadverts on the folly and super¬ 
stition of placing the apocrypha between the Old and New 
Testaments. “ It is not a little surprising (sa^s he) how this 
^vrctched apocrypha, this patchery of human invention, could 
«wer gain such a place in the hearts and bibles of the prinuf^ve 
Christians, as to occupy a place iu the centre^^f the oracles of God. 
This, however, may be in part accounted foi^ says be, by the fact, 
ijiat the scriptures of the Old and liSlJw Testaments were intro¬ 
duced amongst the Gentile converts by the Jews, who, for a 
long time, had almost exclusively enjoyed the knowledge of re- 
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ligion; on wbich amount all their writings behoved to be highly 
esteemed among the Gentile converts. In this way, it is proba* 
ble, the apocrypha first gained esteem in the Gentile world, and 
the superstition} afterwards introduced into the Christian church, 
contributed much to retain it in their bibles; as superstition na¬ 
turally inclines men to admit whatever their fathers have admit¬ 
ted before them. But the wonder increases, how the reformed 
churches, after having thrown off the yoke of superstition, and 
ventured to examine, think, and decide for themselves, should 
still retain, in the centre of their bibles, such a jumble of con¬ 
tradiction and ridiculous absurdity. It is true, continues he, 
they baye thrown them out of the canon, but still allow them a 
place in the bible; the same us if God, when he cast Adam out 
of paradise, had still permitted him to remain.’* In another 
sermon to the Commons, he warmly recommends a review of 
the translation of the bible. I hope (says he) you may find, 
amongst your other serious employments, some time to consider 
this subject, certainly it would be a work well becoming a pe¬ 
riod of reformation, and which would greatly redound to your 
honour. Nehemiah, when engaged In reformation work, look 
434Fe that the law should not onl^ be read, but that the people 
should he caused to understand it; and certainly it would not 
be the least advantage the three nations would derive from your 
labours, if, by your care and means, they might come to the 
proper understanding of the scriptures, by an exact, vigorous, 
and lively translation. I say it again, 1 hof>c you will find 
some time for commencing so needful a work.” 

Dr. Lightfoot became master of Katlierinc-liall oii the ejec¬ 
tion of Dr. Spurstow, who refused the engagement. This place, 
together with the sequestrated living of Much-Munden, he 
enjoyed till the restoration, w'heii he offered to restore it to 
Dr. Spurstow; which the latter decliniug to receive, Lightfoot, 
having conformed, made application to the king, and was con¬ 
firmed in both his preferments; which he held till his death. In 
16dS he took the degree of doctor in divinity. When in the 
university he preached frequently, warmly i'ccommciiding lo the 
students the necessity of a conversation becoming the gospel of 
Christ, and warning them against enthusiasm, which, at that 
time, greatly prevailed in Bngland. In 1655 he was chosen 
vice«chanceliQi* of the university of Cambridge, the duties of 
wbieh office he dischai'ged with becoming carefulness and pro¬ 
priety. Netwithstinding his labours in the university and in 
the eburoh, and the timti||||ftent in composing his numerous and 
learned worKs, he still foWd some leisure hours to })romotc the 
elaborate works of other learned men. When Dr. Walton was 
engaged with his Polyglot Bible, which \vas printed in si\ 
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volumes fojiio, in lOd?, Dr. Lig^htfodt him cousiderabljQ aa« 
sistimce. This very elaborate work bad the saered ten^rmoit 
earefu^y printed in vulgar La^n,, also in the Hebrew, Syriai^ 
Chfdd^, Samaritan, Arabic^ Ethiopian, Persian, and Greek Ian* 
guages, to each of which a particular Latin trandation was an¬ 
nexed. He appears to have likewise assisted Dr. Castelh P'0- 
fessor of Arabic in the university of Cambridge, in his LexiOmi 
Heptaglotton; and the learned Pm>le in his Synopsis Criti- 
eorum. 

Dr. Lightfoot held some peculiar sentiments. He maintain¬ 
ed, that the calling of the Jews is a matter we have no reason 
ever to expect: That the only call they ever had, or will have, 
was in the days of Christ and his apostles, when a remnarit of 
them were converted to the faith of the gospel: But that Ho 
universal calling of that nation ever has been, or shall be; and 
that the 5th verse of the xii. of Romans is no proof that such 
a circumstance shall ever take place, either generally, or after 
many ages, as has been suggested by mmiy. He also asserted, 
that the Greek translation of the bible by the seventy waS ham¬ 
mered out by the Je^s^^wlth more caution than conscience, 
with more craft than sihcenty, and that it was done to ansifm;' 
their political views and purposes. He maintained, moreovcHt*, 
that the keys were given to Peter ahne; not, however, the kep 
of government and discipline, but the keys that were to open the 
gates of the gospel church to the Gentile nations, which was 
designated by the kingdom of heaven; and that it was to tliis pur¬ 
pose that Peter spoke, Acts xv. 7. This opinion he openly 
maintained in the assembly of divines. In like maUnar be 
asserted, that binding and loosing, as expressed by our Lord 
to bis disciples, when sending them forth, did not relate to their 
discipline, but to tlieir doctrine; for this reason, that the phrases 
were Ji^wish, and most frequently found in their writem. 
When the Jews set apart any person for a prqacber, but especially 
with respect to teachers, they used the foilawing words: Take 
thou liberty to teach what is bound and what is lopse/’ Of tho 
words spoken to Cain, after the murder of his brother, he also 
gives a very different interpretation from the gener^ity of oomr 
raentators: If thou doest not well, spi lieth at the ddait;** 

that Is, a sin-offering for atoning thy transgressions is at hand, 
pot the punishment of thy sins as genermly understood^ fuc, 
according to him, ^hese wprds were not spoken to terri|y;tbe 
murderer, and drive hini. to despaliv but tp encouHage him ^ to 
hope; Apd this, says he, is the com^kjjk acceptation of the word 
sin, as it pccurs in the books of McM. ^ ; 

On the jrestoration of Charles IJ., by tbe good offices of aieh^ 
bishop Shelden and others, he was not only confirmed in his 
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preferments, but also presented to a prebendary by the lord* 
keeper Bridfeman, in the cathedral of Ely; at which place he 
diea of a ferer, December 6ih, 1675, and his remains were in¬ 
terred at Munden. 

His works were translated i^o English, and first published 
separately in small pieces; but afterwards collected and publish* 
ed by Mr Strype, in two volumes folio, with above forty ser- 
m0ne> preached on several subjects and occasions, and a short 
t^t upon the 4th article of the creed, never before printed. 
The first volume contains, The Harmony of the Old and New 
Testaments.—Observations on the Book of Genesis.—An hand¬ 
ful of Gleanings out of the Book of Exodus.—A Commentary 
on the Acts of the Apostles.—The Temple-service.—Miscel¬ 
lanies, and a description of the Temple, with a map. of it 
drawn by himself. The second volume contains Hebrew and 
Talmudical Exerciiations on the four Evangelists, the Acte of 
the Apostles, some chapters of the Epistle to the Homans, and 
on 1 Corinthians. They were also printed in Latin at Rotter¬ 
dam, in two vols. folio, 1668; and Mr Strype tells us, “That 
his writmgs have been so well known aud admired abroad, that 
twcf^or three impressions have been thrown off in Holland since 
that time, and that Remfertus, the professor, and several other 
learned men, had expressed a desire to obtain every production 
of his pen for publication, that none of the notions of that great 
man might be lost.” 


STEPHEN MARSHALL, B. D. 

This active and zealous puritan divine whs born at Godmaii- 
chester in Huntingdonshire, and had hie education at Emanuel 
college, Cambridge; from which, according to Dr. Fuller, he be¬ 
came an early reaper in God’s harvest; but not before he had 
widl sfam^ned hie sickle for that laborious service. He d^as 
for some time minister at Wethersfield in Essex, and afterwards 
at Finehingfield in the same county, wliere he acquired a very 
high reputation. In this last place lie was silenced for non- 
conformity; and after several years’ silence, he came up to Cam¬ 
bridge! to take the degree of bachelor of divinity, and perform* 
ed his exercise with general applause. On bis restoration to 
his ministry,, in 1640, he did not return to Finebingfield, but 
was m>pQih|ed lecturer at St. Mai^ret’s church, Westminster; 
and though :de8pised, bated, and calumniated by the opposite 
piiitt^.he was a man of hlg^ reputation, often called to preach 
^IdVII4>arliament, who consulted him on all important matters 
I'ektting to refigion. Mr Echard, with his usual animosity, de¬ 
nominates him a famous incendiary, and assistant to the parlia- 
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mentai'iaiis; Iheif trumpeter in their fasts; tiieir confeilHSot' iiti 
sickness; their counsellor in their assemblies; thei^rsbiiplaiii in 
their treaties; and their redoubted champion in all their dispii* 
tations. “ Tiiis great Shimei (says he) being taken with a des¬ 
perate sickness, dei)artcd the ^orld mad and raving;” than 
which tliere never was a more unjust aspersion; for Mr Mar¬ 
shall retained the full possession of his understanding to the 
last moment. Lord Clarendonmlso admits his great popularity 
and public influence in parliament. “ Without doubt (says he),' 
the archbishop of Canterbury never had so great an influence 
upon the councils at court, as Mr Marshall and Di*. Burgess 
had upon the Houses of Parliament.” His lordship, moreover, 
charges him with a transaction, which, were it true, would ren¬ 
der him unworthy of the character of an honest man. This re¬ 
lates to the ministers’ petition presented to parliament; which 
paper, says he, contained but few signatures, but many other 
sheets were annexed for the reception of such names as favour¬ 
ed the undertaking; but after their names had been subscribed, 
the petition itself was cut off, and another petition of a different 
nature substituted in Iti^place; and when some of the ministers 
complained tliat they had never seen tlie petition to which ^eir 
names were attached, Mr Marshall, who is said to have had the 
charge of the ])etitioii, told them, that it was thought fit, by men 
who understood the business better than they, to have the lat¬ 
ter preferred to the former. Dr. Walker, an archbigoi for 
things as they are, is, however, afraid to establish this as a mat¬ 
ter of fact, and contents himself with saying, “ It is prcbc^le 
Mr Marshall was deeply enough concerned in the affair.” 
There was a committee of parliament apf>ointed to take cogniz¬ 
ance of all such petitions; but the learned historian relieves 
himself from all further investigation, by saying, “ That they 
were prevailed upon to pass it over;” for the truth of which we have 
onjy his lordship’s word; while neither Hush worth, Whitelocfc, 
nor any of the im}>artial writers of those times, have so much 
as hinted at the circumstance. Such an improbable assertion, 
therefore, without any proof or reference, deserves no credit 
whatever, but has every appearance of being a forgery, intend¬ 
ed to vilify the character of one of their most active anta¬ 
gonists. 

Scarcely have any of the puritan divines been set up as a butt 
for the shafts of calumny and inveterate invective so conspicu¬ 
ously as the subject of this memoir; nor has any of iii|| enemies 
atliMked him with so much scurriiiity as the anonymousjMS^or 
of a Letter of Spiritual Advice, written to Mr Steplien 3VlS®»all 
in his sickness. “ When I heard of your sickness (says this 
writer), I assure yon I fell in my mind such a different appre- 
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liension of your state from tliat of ordinary sickness, that I can- 
ttot imptite your present visitation to any thing but the just se¬ 
verity of almighty God, for the exertions you have made, and 
the influence you have used, to ruin this church and kingdom. 
For, sir, is it not apparent, that your eminent gifts of preaching 
have been used with the design of kindling those flames of re¬ 
bellion, and producing that eifusion of Christian blood, that now 
desolates the country where you were born ? Have not you, 
with all the earnest solicitationl'in your power, endeavoured to 
raise liberal contributions from your hearers to maintain this 
unnatiiral war? Have you not forsaken your own charge to 
accompany and strengthen the resolutions of tin* general of your 
army in his attempts against the just power and sacred life of 
his and your anointed Sovereign ? Does not the wliolc king¬ 
dom impute the distractions and combustions therein, as much 
to the seditious sermons of the preachers of your faction, as to 
the contrivances and policy of those persons who direct the un¬ 
hallowed machinery ? Let your own conscience be your own 
judge in this matter, and it will toll you, that should your de¬ 
signs succeed to your wish, and a change of government, such 
as yj^u contemplate, take place, you would think yourselves much 
wronged and neglected if you were not acknowledged and re¬ 
warded as very effectual instruments in bringing about the de¬ 
sired change. This being the incontrovertible state of the case, 
you cannot account it uncharitable, in those who believe as 1 
sincerely do, that your purposes are not merely unjust, but 
that they are fraught with the ruin both of justice and religion, 
should they attribute it to the mercy and favour of God to this 
ruined country, and his vengeance against you, were he to rid 
the world of such a destructive firebrand !” This anonymous 
letter stands in need of no refutation—^its inveterate ill-nature 
and ill-manners are of themselves a sufficient refutation. 

In 1643 Mr Marshall was chosen one of the assembly of di¬ 
vines, and was a most active and valuable member. In this 
public situation, actively employed in preparing and maturing 
such treasures as were calculated to supersede the episcopalian 
hierarchy, and circumscribe the inordinate power and intoler¬ 
ant rule of her dignitaries, it is not to be wondered that the 
biitetest censures of his antagonists should be poured upon him. 
Speaking of him as a member of the assembly, says one of 
them, “ They sit not to consult how religion may be reformed, 
w^Hferein it is amiss, but to receive the orders of parliament to 
innovate And ofido religion; in which work anH drudgery of the 
devil our active Stephen needs neither whip nor spur, but tooth 
and nail exerts himself to overthrow and destroy the hierarchy, 
root and branch.” Dr. Heylin calls him the great bell-wether 
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of the presbyterifiiis; and New'conrt, that he also may have the 
honour of beio^ a^(‘ounted ono of his calumniators, calls him 
the Geneva-bull, and a factious and rebellious divine. 

«As to Mr Mai-shall (says Dr. Calamy), he was an active 
man, and encouraged taking up arms against a party of men 
who were driving every thing into confusion, at a period, when 
not only he and his friends, but a great number of as worthy 
men as ever sat in St. Stephen’s chapel, comiiered the consti¬ 
tution, that guaranteed the Hbf^es of England, in a verjy ha¬ 
zardous situation. Yet 1 am not aware that he can he justly' 
charged with tlie least concurrence in those after-measures 
which tended to confusion.” In tlie great controversy con¬ 
cerning church government, Mr Marshall also took a decided 
part. The celebrated bishop Mall having published his work 
in defence of episcopacy and the English liturgy, in 1640, en¬ 
titled, An Humble Remonstrance to the High Court of Barlia- 
ment, Mr Marshall united, with several of his brethren, in writ¬ 
ing the famous book, entitled, An Answer to a Book, entitled, 
An Humble Remonstrance; in which answer the origin of litur¬ 
gy and episcopacy is ^ypsussed, and queries propounded con¬ 
cerning both; the pariiy of bishops and presbyters in the smi^p- 
ture demonstrated; the disparity of the ancient and our ihod^m 
bishops manifested; the antiquity of ruling elders in the church 
vindicated; and the prelatical church bounded—written by 
SmectymnuuS) 1641. This work is said to be very well writ¬ 
ten, and that in all the controversies about non-conformity, it 
was much referred to; hut done ,with great fierceness of spirit 
and asperity of language. Mr Calamy affirms, ** That it gave 
the first deadly blow to episcofumy.” The learned Dr. Kempis 
says, ** It was a production of no small importance in its day, 
and drawn up iu a style of composition superior to that of the 
puritans in general, and indeed of many other writ^m of that 
period.” The learned bishop Wilkins r^resents it as a capital 
performance against episcopacy. It conemdes with a postscript, 
containing an historical narrative of the pride, luxury, bribery, 
extortion, rebellion, treason, and other bitter effects of episco¬ 
pacy, and closes to the following effect: 

<‘The inhuman butcheries, blood shedding, and other un¬ 
paralleled faurbarities committed by Gmdiner, Bonher, and the 
rest of the bishops in queen Mary’s time, ard so fresh in every 
man’s memory, that we conceive it unnecessary to mention 
them, only that we are afraid that blood, then so wantonly shlid, 
be reqiftred of the natu^, b^use it hath Hot endea- 
Y0U«si^ to appeal the wrath of heaven by a general repmitance 
and formation. The practice of the prelates ever since, evCn 
fr<»i^'the commencement of Elizabeth’s reign to the,present day, 
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would fill a volume, like Ezekiel’s roll,, lull of lamentation, 
mouruing, and woe; for it hath been tfaeil' main design, and 
unweari^ endeavour, to arrest *and prevent all further refor¬ 
mation, to introduce the doctrines of popery, arminianism, and 
libertinism; to maintain, propagate, and increase the burden of 
human ceremonies; to keep out and beat down the preaching of 
the word; tos^nce faithful ministers; to ridicule, and other¬ 
wise oppose and persecute, t]^ most zealous professors; to turn 
all reli^on into a pompous ]|(>arade of unmeaning ceremonies, 
and tread down the power of godliness, insomuch that it has 
become a common proverb amongst the people, when any thing 
is sp<M}ed, that the bishop’s foot has been there. In all this, and 
much more which might be said, fulfilling bishop Bonner’s 
prophecy, who, finding that in king Edward’s reformation a re¬ 
servation was introduced for admitting ceremonies and im¬ 
proving the hierarchy, is confidently and credibly reported to 
have said, sisice they have begun to taste our broth, it will not be 
lon^ HU they eat our berf.” To this work the bishop replied in 
defence of his humble remonstrance. Smectymnuus supported 
what be had formerly said, and fartbi^ discussed the errors of 

f tcopacy, and the conduct of her prelatical rulers. The 
hop concluded the controversy by a piece, entitled, A Short 
Answer to a tedious Vindication of Smectymnuus, 1641. 

Daring this year Mr Marshall was appointed chaplain to the 
earl of Essex’s regiment in the parliament army; in wliicli situ¬ 
ation, Dr. Gray denominates him an^ Dr. Downing the two 
famed casuistical divines, and most eminent*camp chaplains, 
and charges them, on the authority of lord Clarendon and 
iEcbards with publicly avowing, “That the soldiers, taken prison¬ 
ers At Brentford, and liberated by the king upon their oaths never 
again t^ take up arms against him, were not obliged by that 
oaU^; having by their power absolved them from its obligation, 
and .thereby engaged .those miserable men in the guilt of a se- 
<^nd rebellion.” Ti^s, like the former, has all the smpearance 
lorgery, |br the purpose of ruining the reputation of two men, 
of whom they seem to have been much afraid. Nothing, every 
body knows, could be more remote, from either the opinion or 
{^actinc of puritans, than priestly absolution, to the power of 
w}dch dliey renounced all claims, and abhorred the verj* idea; 
hwldes, the parliament’s army at tins time stood in no need of 
aitcli a mean subte^uge. It must therefore have been forged 
far tb^^urpw of calumny. 

'\ Jn IS 44 ne a^t^nded the, commissioners at the treaty of Ux- 
heid^* Di 164$ he was chosen one of the committee of ac- 
<^ 9 iniimodatlon, to adeure the peace of the church, and promote, 
aS 'fiii'Ait possible, the satisfaction of all parties. In the year 
21 4 c 
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Following, ho was appointed, along with Mr Joseph Caiyl,' 
chaplain to the commissioners who were sent to the king at 
Newcastle, with the view of accommodating the* matters in dis¬ 
pute. Removing thence, by easy joumies, to Holmby-honse, 
the two chaplains performed divine service there; but his ma¬ 
jesty never attended. He spent his Lord’s day in private; and 
though they waited at table, he would not so much as allow 
them to ask a blessing. The Oxford historian, who mentions 
this circumstance, relates the following anecdote: ** It is said ^. 
that Marshall, on one occasion, put himself more forward than . 
was meet to say grace: but while he was long in forming his 
chops, as the manner was among the saints, and making ugly 
faces, the king said grace to himself, and had some part of his 
dinner eaten before Marshall had ended his blessing; but that 
Caryl was not so imprudent.” In 1647, Mr Marshall was ap¬ 
pointed, together with Mr Vines, Mr Caryl, and Dr. Seaman, 
to attend the treaty at the Isle of Wight, where he condueted 
himself with great ability and moderation. In 1654, when the 
parliament voted a toleration of all who professed to hold hy 
the fundamentals of Christianity, Mr Marshall was appointed 
one of the committee to draw up, and present to the Hons^ 
catalogue of these essential articles; and, about the same tis^e, 
he was chosen one of the triers. 

A writer, already quoted, who emplo}^ thirty quarto pages, 
the principal part of which is filled up with scurrilous abuse, 
says, among other things, “ Because the church could not be 
destroyed without also destroying the king, who was more firm¬ 
ly wedded to her than Mr Mihail to his wife, or his first liv¬ 
ing, the king, his adherents, the church and her minis^ars, 
must therefore be all destroyed together: That Mr Marshall, 
by bis thundering in every pulpit, and cursing every persmi 
who hesitated to rebel, by encouraging all whose vitlany 
prompted them to undertake that accursed work, assuring 
them of no small preferment in heaven who would hazard or 
lose their lives in this glorious cause, by hia menaces and* pri¬ 
vate incitements, his becoming drum-major or captain-general 
of the ai'my, hy his praying, from regiment to regiment, at the 
battle of Edgehill, and in many other ways, ha^ greatly eon^- 
buted to the ruin of the church, and the death of the klngi. His 
religion, continues this malicious and worthless biographer, 
consisted wholly in externals, in a Jewish ohservatiun or the 
Sabbath, in praying, preaching, fasting, and thmiksgiving, un¬ 
der s^ich s^cious appearances the mystery of iniquity iky hido” 
But notwithstanding the abuse he has received from ^ese 
high church bigots, he has an excellent character from many 
public and highly creditable individuals. Mr Baxter, wbi knew 
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him well, calk him a sober and worthy man, and often observ¬ 
ed, with regard to his moderation, That if* all tlie bishops 
were like Usher, the independents like Jeremiah Burroughs, 
and all the presbyterians like Stephen Marshall, the melancholy 
divisions of the church would have been easily accommodated.’* 
Mr Marshall fell into a bad state of health, and was obliged 
to retire to the, country for the benefit of the air; upon which 
the Oxford Mercury published to the world that he had gone 
distracted, and, in his rage, cc^tinually cried out, “ That he was 
damned for his adhering to the parliament in their war against 
the king.” Much in the same manner was Luther served by 
the bigoted devotees of Rome; and such has generally been the 
treatment of all active and leading reformers, ancient and mo¬ 
dern. Cromwell was said to have made a literal compact with 
the devil, and to have signed the satanical compact with his 
own blood. Christ himself was denominated a drunkard, and 
in compact with Beelzebub the prince of devils; and thousands 
beside nave been charged by their enemies with a death-bed re¬ 
pentance, for transactions in which they gloried with their ex¬ 
piring breath. Mr Marshall lived, however, to refute this un¬ 
generous calumny, and to publish a treatise, wherein he main¬ 
tains the lawfulness of defensive war against the government 
of a country in extreme cases. Upon his retiring from the city, 
he spent the two last years of his life at Ipswich; and his last 
words, according to Mr Petyt, were, King Charles I King 
Charles!” testifying his horror and regret for the bloody con¬ 
fusion he had promoted. In opposition to this, Mr Firman, 
who knew him in life, and attended Itim in death, says, in a 
prehu;e to one of Mr Marshall’s Posthumous Sermons, “ That 
w left behind him few preachers like himself: That he was a 
Christian in practice as well as profession: That he lived by 
faitli, and died in faith, and w'as to believers an example, in 
word, in conversation, in charity, faith, and purity. ’ That 
when he, and several others, conversed with him about his death, 
he said, “ I cannot say, with one, I have not so lived that 1 
should now bo afraid to die; but this I can say, I have so 
learned Christ, that I am not afraid to die.” He enjoyed the 
full exeroiso of his understanding to the last; but for some 
monthsi^previous to his dissolution his appetite was sadly im¬ 
paired, and he had lost the use of both his hands. 

He was justly accounted an admirable preacher; but in order 
to rob him of tius part of bis character, Dr. Gray quotes seve¬ 
ral passages from his sermons preached upon public occasions; 
among which arc the folio wing: Beloved, our days arc better 
they were seven years ago, because it is better to see the 
Lord executing judgment, than to see men working wickedness. 
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to behold peo[ile wallowing in their blood, rather than aposta¬ 
tizing from God, embracing idolatry, and banishing tha X,ofd 
Christ from amongst men. Carry on the work still; leave miMt 
a rag belonging to popery; lay not a bit of the Lord’s bidlding 
with any thing belonging to antichrist; away with all of it, root 
and branch, head and tail—throw it out of the kingdom. 
Again, 1 could easily set before you a catalogue of mercies. 
Yon have all of you received many peculiar tO your own per¬ 
sons, to your souls, your bodies^ your estates, and fsmuies, 
privative mercies, positiA’^e mercies, you eat mercies, drink mer¬ 
cies, wear mercies, clothes, and are compassed about and cover¬ 
ed with mercies, as the earth was by the paters of Noah.” 
These sermons, of which this is a specimen, scledted Jbr the 
purpose of ridiculing the preacher, are so full of striking com¬ 
parisons, and make so pointed an appeal to the hearers^ that 
though they are not suited to the taste of modern eloquence^ 
still it is easy to conceive how they might command the ad¬ 
miration of those times. The impartial and intelligent reader, 
it k presumed, will therefore be apt to consider the doctor ra¬ 
ther unhappy in bis quota|irions. 

L’Estrange also endeavours to expose Mr Marshall to ptibHe 
contempt, on account of his sentiments delivered in his sermons 
before parliament. We give them in his own words, as tran¬ 
scribed from the printed scopies. Christ (says he) breaks and 
moulds commonwealths at bis pleasure. He has not spoke 
much in bis word how long they shall last, or what he intends 
to do with them; only this, that all kings and kingdoms'that 
make war against the church shall be broken in pieces, JSSd 
that in the end all the kingdoms of this world shall be the lring>* 
dome of our Lord and his saints, and they shall reign ever 
them. Did any parliament in England ever lay the cause ef 
Christ and religion to heart as this hath done ? Did ever the 
city of London, the rest of the tribes, and godly throughout the 
lamik so willingly exhaust themselves that Christ might be ex¬ 
alted i Let ail England cry, our blood, our poverty, the sacri¬ 
fices we have made, and all the sufferiugs^we have endured^ are 
abundantly repaid in this, that there is such a general concur¬ 
rence in the nation for setting the Lord Christ upon his throne, 
to be Lord and Christ over this our Israel,” &g. Woed styles 
him a notorious independent, and the archilamen of the rehri- 
lious rout. The truth is, Mr Marshall never was an indepen¬ 
dent, bat lived and died a presbyterian; and with regard to his 
rebellion, few, it is presumed, hut such as hold the absurd, and 
happily exploded doctrines of passive obedience and npn-rdsist- 
anee, will deny him the honour of being a zealous patriot, and 
a oQur^eous defender of both the civil and'religious rights of 
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his countrymen. Fuller has him classed among the learned 
writers of Emanuel college, and says, “ He was a minister well 
qualified for his work.” Although some suspected he had de¬ 
serted his presbyterian principles, he gave full satisfaction on 
his death-bed that it was not the case. He died in the month 
of November 1655, and was interred in Westminster Abbey 
with great funeral solemnity; but dug up, together with many 
others, at the restoration of Charles II. 

Mr Marshall wrote with considerable ability against the bap¬ 
tists, and had many sermons published which were preached 
before parliament. The following are the titles of such as we 
have bwn able to c<dlect: 1. A Sermon preached to the Com¬ 
mons at their public Fast, Nov. 17th, 1640.—2. A Peace* oflFer- 
ing to God, preached to the Commons at their public Thanks¬ 
giving, Sept. 7th, 1641.—3. Meroz Cursed; a Sermon preach¬ 
ed to ^e Commons at their solemn Fast, Feb. 23d, 1641.—4. 
Reformation and Desolation; a Sermon preached to the Com¬ 
mons at their Fast, Dec. 22d, 1642.—5. The Song of MoseS, 
the servant of God, and of the Lamb, opened, in a Sermon be¬ 
fore the Commons at their solemn Tbknksgiving, June 15th, 
164SI;—6. A Copy of a Letter written by Mr Stephen Marshall 
to a frknad in the city, for the necessary vindication of himself 
and hw ministry, from the altogether groundless, most unjust, 
and ungodly aspersions cast upon him by certain maJignants in 
the city, dated 1643,—7. A Sermon on the Baptism of Infants, 
preached in the Abbey church, Westminster, at the morning 
Lecture appointed by the House of Commons.—8. The Churches 
Lamimtation for the Good Man’s loss; a Sermon preached be¬ 
fore bulb Houses of Parliament, and the Assembly of Divines, 
at the Funeral of John Pym, Esq. a late member of the House 
of Commons.—9. God’s Master-piece; a Sermon tending to set 
forth God’s glorious appearance in building up Zion, preached 
before the Peers.—-10. The Strong Helper, or the interest and 
power of the prayers of the destitute for the building up of Zion; 
a Semiun preached before the Commons at their monthly Fast, 
April 30th, 1645.—11. A Sacred Record to be made of God’s 
mercies to Zion; a thanksgiving Sermon, preached before both 
Houses of Parliament, the Lord Mayor, and common council of 
the city of London, at Christ’s church, June 19th, 1645.—12. 
A Dfsfiince of Infant Baptism, in answer to two Treatises, with 
an Appendix.—13. A EHvine Project to save a Kingdom.—14, 
A two-edged Sword to execute vengeance on the enemy and 
the avenger.—15. 'The right understanding of the Times, 
preached before the Commons, Dec. 30th, 1646.—16. A 
thanksgiving Sermon, preached in the Abbey church to both 
Houses, August 12th, 1647.—17. A Sermon preached to the 
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Lord Mayor, and Court of Aldermen of the city of Loudon, at 
their anniversary Meeting April 1652.—18. The Poiver ol the 
Magistrate in matters of Religion vindicated, and t^ extent of 
his power determined, in a Sermon preached before the Parlia¬ 
ment on a monthly Fast. 


JOHN MAYNARD, A. M. 

Mr Maynard was born at Riverfield in Sussex. In 161& 
he became a commoner of Queen’s collie, Oxford, compoun<l- 
ed for the degree of bachelor of arts, as a member of that House, 
and afterwai'ds translated himself to Magdaleii-hall, in the same 
university. In 1622 he took the degree of master of lurts, en¬ 
tered into the holy ministry, and was settled at Mayfield, in his 
own county. On the commencement of the civil war he es¬ 
poused the cause of the parliament, and openly avowed his sen¬ 
timents. in 1643 he was chosen a member of the assembly of 
divines, took the covenant, and preached occasionally before the 
members of parliament. In 1645 he was appointed one of the 
assistants to the commissioners of the county of Sussex, for re¬ 
moving improper ministers and school-masters. Mr Elias 
Paul d’Aranda was for some time his assistant, when Mr 
Ma 3 rnard allowed him all the tythes, reserving to himself only 
the parson-house and glebe. He was ejected from Mayfield by 
the act of uniformity; after which he lived in the same town, 
and was highly respected. He was a considerable benefactor 
to Magdalen-hall, where he received part of his education. He 
I'ecommended Mr Peck, his successor, to the patron, who pre¬ 
ferred him to the living of Mayfield. He died June 1665, 
and, according to his own request, was interred in the church-yard 
of l^yfield, whore a stone, with a long and honourable inscriii- 
tion, was placed over his grave, setting forth, that he was a di¬ 
vine of irreproachable manners, pious, learned, and of venerable 
gravity, well skilled in history, and an excellent public speaker: 
That he shone, during the space of forty years, the light and 
^lory of his flock at Mayfield, till, weary of the world, and ripe 
for glory, he departed from this sickly scene of pain, sorrow, 
discord, and animosity, that he might join the church of the 
firstrboni, and Jesus the Mediator. , „ 

His writings are, 1. A Sermon to the Commons, from Prov. 
xxiii. 23.—2. A Shadow of the Victory of Christ.—3. The 
Young Man’s Remembrancer, and Old Man’s Monitor.—4. 
The Law of God ratified by the Gospel of Christ, in several 

Beauty and Order of Creation displayed in 

work. 
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MATTHEW NEWCOMEN, A. M. 

Mr Newcomen had liis education at St. John’s college, 
Caiii|>ridge. Here he was greatly esteemed by the students for 
his wit and other curious parts; whicli being afterwards sancti¬ 
fied by the Spirit of truth, he became eminently serviceable to 
the cause of reformation. He succeeded the famous Mr John 
Rogers at Dedliam. Their gifts were of a very different com¬ 
plexion. Mr Rogers was solid, grave, and severe, and deliver¬ 
ed his discourses with such a peculiarity of gesture and elocu¬ 
tion, that few heard him without trembling. He was truly one 
of the most awakening preachers of the age. Mr Newcomen’s 
gifts were so diversified, that they lay almost every way. Dr. 
Collins, in his preface to Mr Fairfax’s sermon, preached at his 
funeral, says, “ That he had thirty years acquaintance of him, 
and in that time had been well acquainted w'ith many learned 
.and pious men; but never knew any that excelled Mr New¬ 
comen as a minister in the pulpit, a disputant in the schools, 
or as a desirable companion. His gift in prayer was incom¬ 
parable. He was a painful, pathetic, add persuasive preacher.” 
In 11543 he was chosen one of the assembly of divines, and gave 
regular attendance during the session. He was employed, to¬ 
gether with Dr. Tuekney and Dr. Arrowsmith, in drawing up 
the assembly’s catechism. He was engaged at this time also in 
preaching at Aldermanbury along with Mr Calamy. Ho was 
ope of the commissioners sent to the Savoy conference, and had 
many offers of great preferment after his settlement at Ded¬ 
ham; all of which he declined acceding, and remained with his 
flock till ejected by the act of uniformity. Soon after this he 
was invited to take the pastoral charge of the English congre¬ 
gation at Leyden in Holland. He the more readily accepted of 
this invitation, knowing that there he would have full liberty 
for exercising his ministry without any restraint; which privi¬ 
lege he prized above any thing on earth. He was greatly re¬ 
spected by Dr. Hombeck, and other professors and learned 
men in those parts, with whom he associated with much friend¬ 
ship and familiarity. He died of an epidemic fever, that greatly 
prev^ed in that city, in 1668 or 1669. He was an accom¬ 
plished scholar, distinguished foi^ universal learning, Christian 
piety, humility, and pleasant conversation. Mr Baxter, in his 
own Kfe, frequently mentions him, with much respect, as one 
of the ministers principally concerned in the transactions of 
those times. 

His works are, 1. Irenicum.— 2 . A Sermon preached to the 
Commons, Nov. 5th, 1643.—3. A Sermon preached to both 
Houses, and the Assembly of Divines, July 7th, 1643.—4. A 
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Sermon tendings to set forth the right in^rovement of the disas'* 
tere of the army, preached before both Houses of Parliament at 
their extraordinary Fast, Sept. 12th, 1644.—6. The allnweing 
unseen Eye of God; a Sermon to the Commons, Dec. 30tb, 
1646.—6. The dutyof such as would walk worthy of thi^gospeh— 
7. A Sermon at the Funeral of Mr Samuel Collins, pastor of 
Braintree in Essex.—8. A farewell Sermon in the London Col¬ 
lection.—9. Another Sermon pH the Country Collection, en¬ 
titled, Ultimum Vale, or the last farewell of a minister of tljo 
gospel to his beloved people.—10. The best acquaintaiice, and 
highest honour of Christians, acquaint now thyself with him, 
and be at peace, &c. 


PHILIP NYE, A. M. 

Mr Nve was born in Sussex in the year 1596. He en¬ 
tered a commoner of Brazcii-uose college, Oxford, in July 
1615; but soon after removed to Magdalen-hall, in the same 
university, where, having been put under the care of a puritani- 
eal tutor, he applied himself to his studies with uncommon dili¬ 
gence. Having taken his degrees in the arts, he entered into 
holy orders, and preached some time at Michael’s church in 
Cornhill, London. Upon the death of Abbot, Laud became 
archbishop of Canterbury, and commenced a still more intoler¬ 
able persecution against the puritan divines; many of whom 
were silenced, some of them had their lectures put down, the 
most eminent for abilities, learning, and faithfulness, were dri¬ 
ven from one place to another, and many of them forced to 
leave the kingdom. Mr Nye, and several others, about this 
time, tl)at they might escape the fury of the storm that raged 
around them, 6ed into Holland; where they were free from the 
inquisitorial power of the episcopalian courts, and the innova¬ 
tions which they were rigidly imposing on the English clergy, 
things with which Mr Nye was peculiarly ill pleased. Wood 
says, ** That during hjs residence in Holland, he chiefly dwelt at 
Arnheim in Guelderland.” 

About the beginning of the long parliament he returned to 
England, and, through the favour of the earl of Manchester, 
became minister of Kimbolton in Huntingdonshire. In 1643 
be was chosen one of the assembly of divines, and had the rec¬ 
tory of Acton, near London, conferred upon him. He wns an 
active leader of the independents, and, accordingly, pne of the 
dissenting brethren in that assembly. ** When it came to his 
tarn to oppose presbyterian government (s^s Mr Baillie), he 
ha4 flfiiwn np an argument from the xvifl. of Matthew; but 
could never bring it into a syllogism to prove the inconsistency 
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of presbytery with a civil government.” In this he was cried 
down by the members as impertinent. On the day following, 
however, when he saw the assembly full of the prime nobles, 
and the chief members of both Houses, he again introduced the 
same argument, and boldly offered to demonstrate, “ That to 
draw a whole kingdom under one national assembly, such as 
had been done in Scotland, would be formidable, yea, thrice 
periiiciourto any state or kingdom.” Here he was cried down 
by all, and some members were for having him expelled the as¬ 
sembly as seditious. Mr Henderson, in particular, asserted, 
“ That his speech was not merely opposed to the presbyterian 
mode of government, as established in Scotland and elsewhere, 
but that ifcialso went to calumniate the government of all the 
reformed churches; and that it was with the same, or with si¬ 
milar arguments, that Lucian and the pagan orators were wont 
to alarm and stir up princes and statesmen against the Christian 
religion in the early ages of the Christian church.” The assem¬ 
bly voted him out of order, which was their highest censure. 
The Scotch commissioners had several consultations how to act 
on the occasion, and at last came to the resolution not to meet 
with Mr Nye unless he acknowledged his fault. The indepen¬ 
dents, on the other band, would not meet without him, and he 
tenaciously adhered to what he had advanced; at last the Scotch 
commissioners were entreated by their friends to pass it over in 
the best way they could, that the business of the assembly 
might not be interrupted. This affair, however, produced a 
happy result, inasmuch as Mr Nye was ever after one of the 
most accommodating individuals in the assembly 

Mr Nye and Mr Stephen Marshall were sent with the com¬ 
missioners from the English parliament to Scotland, to settle 
an agreement with the Scotch nation, and solicit their aid in 
the common cause of civil and religious liberty. Mr Hume, in 
his History of England, says, “ That Marshall and Nyc were 
two clergymen of signal authority.” Nye was exti’emely zea¬ 
lous and active in recommending the solemn league and cove¬ 
nant. 'He delivered an excellent speech to the House of Com¬ 
mons, and the assembly of divines, at St. Margaret’s church, 
Westminster, immediately before their subscribing said cove¬ 
nant, on the 25th Sept. 1643. This speech was published by 
special order of the House, and has been often printed since 
that time. He was also one of the chaplains appointed by par¬ 
liament to attend their commissioners to treat with the king in 
the Isle of Wight, in 1647. In 1653 he was chosen one of the 
triers; and in 1654, when parliament voted a toleration to all 
who professed to hold the fundamentals of Christianity, be was 

* Baillie’s Letters. 
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appointed o:|^e of a committee to draar up said fondameiital artt** 
cles for the consideration of the House. He was likewise con* 
stituted an assistant to the London commissioners for ejecting 
improper clergymen and school-masters. He was, moreover, a 
leading man in the Savoy meeting of independents, held by 
order of Oliver Cromwell the protector, where the declaration 
of the faith, order, and practice, of the congregational churches 
in England, were agi'eed upon by their elders and commii^ion- 
ers, October l:jth, 1658. This declaration was published in 
1659, and translated in 1660, by professor Hornbeck, and pub¬ 
lished at the end of his Epistola ad aurem Independentissimt. 

Mr Nye was thoroughly acquainted with the disciplinarian 
controversy, as appears from a small publication of his, entitled 
’Beams of former Light; wherein he makes it evident, that he 
had read almost ail that had been published on that subject. 
Some short time after the restoration, an order of parliament 
passed for Mr Nye to lodge all his papers with the archbishop 
of Canterbury at Lambeth, where it is said they remained a 
considerable time. Mr Nyc was a deep politician. He had 
been peculiarly active in forwarding the reformation, and had 
proceeded with a high hand against the interest of the king. It 
was therefore debated in council, for several hours, whether the 
royal clemency ought to be extended to such a formidable anta¬ 
gonist. The result of the debate was, “ That if Philip Nye, 
after the let of September next to come, should accept of, or 
exercise any office, ecclesiastic, civil, or military, he should, to 
all intents and purposes in law, stand as if he had been totally 
excepted from his majesty’s mercy.” He was ejected from 
Bartholomew’s, behind the Exchange, London, and lived pri¬ 
vately afterwards, preaching to a congregation of independeate 
as opportunity offered. He died in the parish of Michael Coni- 
hill, or near it, in September 1672, when about seventy-six 
years of age, and his remains were interred in Michael’s church. 

Mr Nye left behind him the character of a man of uncommon 
depth of penetration, and of one who had seldom, if ever, been 
out-reached. Mr Oalamy says, *‘He bad a mannscript'biiRory 
of all the old puritans fit for the press, which was unfortunate¬ 
ly burnt at Alderman Clarkson’s by the great fire oi London. 

His works are, 1. A Letter from Scotland to his brethren in 
!^ngland, concerning the success of affairs in thgt Nation.—»2. 
An Exhortation to the taking of the solemn League and 0»ve- 
naot for the Heformation and Defence of Beligion.—2. Ibe 
Excellency and lawfulness of the Solemn League and Covenant, 
in a speech to the Members of the House of Commoiw, and of 
the Assembly of Divines, on the 25th of September 16^ pah- 
lished with a collection of Sermons and Speeches delivei^ at 
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taking the Covenant.—-4. An Apol<^etical Narration, eubniitted 
to the Hononrable Hoases of Parliament. Mr Nye was assist^ 
ed in this by Thomas Goodwin and others.—5. An Epistolary 
Discourse upon Toleration. Thomas Goodwin and Samuel 
Hartlip are joined with him in this Discourse.—6. The Keys of 
the Kingdom of Heaven, and the power thereof according to the 
word of God. Mr Wood says, “ That Thomas Goodwin had 
also a hand in this work.”—7. Mr Anthony Sadler Examined. 
—8. The Principles of Faith, presented by Thomas Goodwin 
and Philip Nye to the Committee of Parliament for Religion, 
by way of explanation to the proposals for propagating the gos¬ 
pel.—9. Beams of former light.—10. Case of great and present 
nee.—11. The Lawfulness of the Oath of Supremacy, and 
power of the King in matters Ecclesiastic, with Queen Eliza¬ 
beth's Admonition.—12. A Vindication of Dissenters, proving 
that their particular congregations are not inconsistent with the 
king's supremacy in ecclesiastic affairs.—13. Some Account of 
the nature, constitution, and power of Ecclesiastic Courts.— 
14. The lawfulness of hearing the ministers of the church of 
England; also a Sermon preached to the Citizens of London on 
electimi of their Lord Mayor, Sept. 29tb, 1659. 


WILLIAM REYNER, B. D. 

This pious puritan divine had his education at Cambridge. 
In his younger days he was very successful in his ministry 
amongst the gentiy. He was offered the presidentship of Mag¬ 
dalen college, Oxford; but declined accepting the generous of¬ 
fer, though his living was not worth more than sixty pounds 
3foar]y, because he had always preached against pluralities, and 
was determined to act according to his judgment. He was ac¬ 
counted learned and pious, and accordingly chosen one of the 
assembly of divines, where he gave a constant attendance. He 
was minister of F^bam, in the county of Surrey, near Lon¬ 
don, about forty-six years, and ejected from that place by the 
aet of uniformity. Thus, though deprived, of his benefice, and 
destitute of any apparent means of support, Mr Rejmer was ne¬ 
ver in want; but lived cheerfully among his parishioners, who 
revered him as a father, and greatly lamented his death, which 
took place m 1666, and left the world with the reputation of a 
good man and a faithful minister, possessed of general learning, 
mid eminently acquainted with church history. He was intimate 
with, and dipuch respected by, archbishop Usher. Mr Richard 
Wavel was sent to live with Mr Reyner, and study theolc^ 
under him, after having left the university of Oxford, and was 
Ml some manner his helper ever after, till ejected as above. 
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Mr Rayner wrote Babylon’s ruining Earthquake, and the 
Restoration of Zion; a Sermon from Hag. ii> 7. preached before 
the House of Commons; which, according to Caiamy, is all that 
he ever published. 


HERBERT PALMER, B. D. 

This laborious minister of Christ was born at Wingham, 
in the county of Kent, tiie 21)th March 1601. He was descend- 
cd from an ancient and respectable family, related to sevepil 
other notable families both of the gentry and nobility. His fa¬ 
ther was Sir Tbomas Palmer of Wingham, and his mother the 
eldest daughter of Herbert Pelham of Sussex, Esq. Young 
Palmer, the subject of our present memoir, bad a polite and re¬ 
ligious education in his younger years at his fathePs house, 
where he exhibited early symptoms of no ordinary genius. Hjlf^J 
mind was early impressed with religious feelings, and 
about four years of ago, he used to put remarkable questio n4^|» 
his mother about God and the world to coi^c. His pai^te 
were careful to give him an early view of the Christian iMPitC*n, 
and at the same time to improve ids mind, by iiistructiug;'1^i£ 
the rudiments of literature. In these laudable endeavours they 
were remarkably successful, for tlndr young pupil had learned 
the French language as soon as he could well speak; and from 
a child he was acquainted with the holy scriptures, which he 
daily read; and by committing jtortions of them to memory, he 
soon acquired such an accurate knowledge of the sacred writ¬ 
ings, as proved of excellent service when he became a preacher 
of the gospel. When his parents asked w'liat course he was in¬ 
clined to pursue in the world, Whether he would choose to he 
a lawyer, a courtier, or a country gentleman ? his answer was, 
« That he wished, above ail things, to be a minister.” Some 
of his friends, in order to sound him effectually, seemed to dis¬ 
suade him, by telling him that preaching was too mean an em¬ 
ployment for a gentleman, and that the ministers of Christ 
were generally despised, bated, and often persecuted. It is 
no matter for that (said he), if the world hate me, God will 
love me.” 

After being well instructed in the elementary parts of learn-, 
ing, he was admitted fcllow-pommoner iP St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, in the year 1615, when about fourteen years pf age« 
Here he prosecuted his studies with all diligence, and continu¬ 
ed to serve the Lord with undiminished fervour of spirit. In 
1622 he took his degree of arts, and, in the following year, w^ 
chosen fellow of Queen’s college, in the same university. 
ing a gentleman by birth, and having, beside his felio|<iish)p|%t 
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estate of his own, he had very probably more than sufiicient for 
his maintenance; yet he cheerfully undertook the charge of 
many scholars, as this charge was considered a part of his of¬ 
fice. While thus employed in Queen’s college, Mr Palmer was 
called, and solemnly ordained, a minister of the gospel; a work 
to which, from his childhood, he had been entirely devoted. 
Blessed with the knowledge of Christ, and the power of divine 
grace in his own soul, he possessed a liberal portion of mioi* 
sterial qualifications, and an ardent desire to be serviceable to 
the souls of men. 

On visiting his brother, Sir Thomas Palmer, at Wingham, 
he was solicited by some friends to preach a sermon at the ca¬ 
thedral church of Canterbury; which proved highly acceptable 
to the audience, particularly those who were seriously religious. 
The report of this induced the French minister at Canterbury 
to court his acquaintance, who accordingly paid him a visit; 
which was highly pleasing to both, and laid the foundation of a 
profitable and lasting friendship. This French minister, Mr 
Deline, requested him to give them another sermon at Canter¬ 
bury; which he did, greatly to the satisfaction of the people, 
who now began to express an earnest desire tliat Mr Pal¬ 
mer’s ministry might be continued amongst them. At length 
having obtained the object of their desire, they received 
him with every demonstration of joy and gratitude. At a lec¬ 
ture kept up here, Mr Palmer preached on the afternoon of 
every Sabbath to crowded assemblies. His discourses were 
heavenly, plain, and practical. He discharged the duties of his 
office with all diligence and godly sincerity, and his zeal for the 
purity of divine institutions was manifested by his opposition to 
the corrupt innovations that were now coming in like a flood. 
At this time, however, he had not that clcfu- view which he af¬ 
terwards obtained concerning some of the ceremonies, or the in¬ 
ordinate and unscriptural power of the bishops; but he was zea¬ 
lous according to knowledge, and fortified his hearers against 
the pernicious influence of the iucroasing abominations daily 
imposing on the church. He visited his dock, even of the low¬ 
est rank, us often as possible; and by his instructions and pious 
admonitions, greatly contributed to a reformation of manners in 
that city. At the request of the elders of the French congre¬ 
gation in this place, lie preached twice at some of their solemn 
occasions in their own language, which he could speak with 
great fluency. An aged French lady, on one of these occasions, 
observing his small stature, and child-like appearance on en¬ 
tering the pulpit, said, Alas! what can this child say to us ?” 
But on hearing him pray^ and proceed with his sermon, she 
held up her hands in amazement, and blessed God for what she 
bad heard. 
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Mr Palmer’s success m this place was great; but not witibout 
great opposition. His piety, zeal, and faithfulness, raised him 
particularly among the cathedralists. His high birth 
and powerful friends partly intimidated them; but some of their 
leaders ventured to exhibit articles against him, and though the 
goodness of his cause, and the solidity of his defence, brought 
him off for this time, his lecture was afterwards put down, with 
the rest of the afternoon sermons. By the interference of some 
persons of powerful influence he was restored for some time; 
but removed from Canterbury at last. In the meantime, bis 
friends at court employed all their influence to have him made 
a prebendar}^ at Canterbury; but were not successful, for which 
he afterwards blessed God. He saw that by this disappoint¬ 
ment he had been mercifully delivered from many temptations; 
as Laud, the succeeding archbishop,,made use of that company 
as his tools for introducing and promoting superstition. 

Mr Palmer removed to Ashwell, in Hertfordshire, in the year 
1632. He was presented to the vicarage of that place by Laud 
himself, who, in his defence before the Hotise of Peers, insisted 
on this as a proof of his impartiality. Here, as formerly, he 
was indefatigably laborious. He bad a just view of the impor¬ 
tance and responsibility of the pastoral oflice, and his great cesi* 
cern was to feed the church of God which he had purchased 
with his own blood. He preached twice every Lord’s day;, and 
frequently on other occasions, as he had opportunity. In visit¬ 
ing the sick, or those under other heavy afflictions, he availed 
himself of their situation, when the Lord bad thus softened* 
their hearts, and opened their cars to receive instruction, to lay 
before them the sources of comfort, consolation, and good hope 
through grace. From the same principle he was favourable to 
funeral sermons, conceiving that the minds of men, especially 
those nearly concerned, might be advantageously impressed on 
such occasions, by exhibiting suitable views of death and the 
world to come. 

He catechised the people of his charge both publicly and in 
private, and for their help composed and published a oatOBhism, 
which was highly approved. In order the more eflectually to 
suppress the evils which prevailed amlongst his parishioners, h^ 
engaged some of their most respectable characters to unite tlii^ 
influence and endeavours with his own. Hence profane swears 
ing. Sabbath profanation, drunkenness, whoredom, quarrelling, 
and other vices, were rendered odious, and in proeess of time 
greatly diminished. 

Mr Palmer was remarkable for his charity on sJl proper oc* 
easious, * but more esMcially in fumishiog toe* poor^ who could 
read, with bibles, and in supplying those who could not with 
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money to en^e and encourage them to learn. The order of 
hb family was highly worthy of imitation by all real chrbtians 
and Christian ministers. Hb house was, in reality, a school of 
religion, where the best instruction, and the best example, were 
always enjoyed. He was careful that none should be admitted 
into hb family who were not at least willing to be instructed 
in the ways of Gk)d. He maintained family-worship twice 
every day, and all the inmates were obliged to attend, and ca¬ 
techised his family twice every week. 

In 1632 he was chosen one of the preachers to the universi¬ 
ty of Cambridge; and having proceeded bachelor of divinity 
about two years before, he was thus authorized to preach, as he 
should have occasion, in any part of the kingdom of England. 
In 1640, Mr Palmer, and the celebrated Dr. Tuckricy, were 
chosen clerks for the convocation of the diocese of Lincoln; 
and being eminently distinguished for hb learning and piety, 
he was chosen a member of the assembly of divines in 1643, and 
afterwards one of their assessors; in both of which capacities he 
conducted himself with the utmost prudence and propriety. 
Hb talents were truly excellent. He had a quick apprehension, a 
steady judgment, a tenacious memory, and a ready elocution. In 
their debates, either on doctrine or discipline, or when an accu¬ 
rate statement of the question was wanted, Mr Palmer was one 
of the first to And the genuine sense of scripture respecting 
either. He was for a presbyterian form of church government; 
the principles of which he well understood, and knew how to 
deAmd. He was a powerful instrument in promoting that form 
of church government, opposed as it then was by so many very 
learned and able independent divines. It was some time, how¬ 
ever, before he could be brought to acquiesce in the divine right 
of ruling elders; but by the learned debates on that subject, and 
especially by the authority of 1 Cor. xii. 28. where government 
is attributed to a dbtinct rank of officers who are set forth as 
inferior to teachers; and of 1 Tim. v. 17. which implies, that 
there are other elders who rule well, besides those who labour 
- in word and doctrine, he was induced to acquiicsee. 

On being called up to the assembly of divines, Mr Palmer 
obliged to leave his ordinary residence at Ashwell, and 
cwild mily make some occasional visits to that place; but re¬ 
solved to employ all his time and talents in the work of the 
gospel. He preached wherever desired in the London churches, 
but determined, in his own mind, to accept of the Arst invitation 
to a place, where he might have the constant exercise of his mi¬ 
nistry; and being soon after invited to Duke’s-place, London, 
he readily acoepi^, although the support was small. But 
afterwards having received a very pressing invitation to become 
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pastoY at Kewchurch, Westminster, he removed thither, lucid 
was the first pastor of that church. In each of these situations 
he was greatly esteemed, and his preaching, expounding, da- 
techising, and other ministerial labours, as formerly, were most 
abundant. He was one of those divines, who, by appointment 
of parliament, carried on the morning lecture at the Abbey 
church, Westminster. It was always considered wonderful, how 
a man, of such a weakly constitution, could perform so much 
work. He frequently spoke in public for the space of six or 
eight liours on the Sabbath-Jay, besides his weekly duties, 
which were also numerous. When his friends advised him to 
spare himself, hinting that Lis labours were above the strength 
of his constitution, he replied, “ That his strength wcfUld spend 
of itseif though he did nothing, and that it could not be better 
spent than in the service of him in whom he lived, moved, act¬ 
ed, and existed.” In 1644 he was constituted master of Queen’s 
college, Cambridge, by the earl of Manchester, who, by an or¬ 
dinance of parliament, was appointed to reform that university. 
He succeeded Dr. Edward Martin, who was one of Laud’s 
chaplains, and a man of high church principles. Under the 
guidance of this new master, the Queen’s college fiourished 
to the astonishment of all. He was careful that none should 
be admitted to a scholarship or a fellowship who were not both 
learned and religious; and that the whole society should attend 
the public worship of God, and strictly observe the Lord’s day* 
The young scholars and college servants he also instructed in 
the principles of religion. The sermons in the chapel, which 
were formerly used only in term-time, he caused to be continn- 
ed weekly throughout the year; and when present in the college,^ 
he frequently preached himself, or expounded some part of the 
holy scriptures. He endeavoured, by all means, to have the 
college library furnished with good authors; for which he readi¬ 
ly gave himself, and excited others to give considerable sums. 
Moreover, certain dues, payable to the college, which had been 
formerly expended in feasting, lie couvertiM to the purchase 
of valuable hooks for the library. While in ibis place, he be¬ 
stowed a large proportion of his income UfKtU the yearly main¬ 
tenance of poor scholars. He besto#ed favours on merit onl^^ 
and what he promised, he never failed to perform. His exif- 
tinns,-in reforming and improving his college, weman successful, 
and met with such unqualified approbation, that it is'doubtful 
i f ever the head of any society was taken from them with more 
general sorrow and regret, in 1645 he was appointed one of 
the committee of accommodation. 

Mr Palmer was a most consistent and conscientious'i|on-con- 
foriinst. In matters where his own interest was merely at stake. 
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few men were more ready to deny themselves; but wherever 
the interesl; of religion, the honour of God, and the salvation of 
men, were concerned, he was constant and immoveable; and 
when called to preach at the bishop of Lincoln’s visitation, he 
spoke against the existing corruptions of the church with the 
greatest freedom, though well aware of the hazardous conse> 
<[iien|ce8. When the Book of Sports, bowing to the altar, read¬ 
ing part of the service in the chancel, and other superstitious 
innovations were imposed, be resolved to lose all rather than 
offend God by encouraging such profanity and superstition. 
He was a constant and vigorous opposer of the unhallowed Bath 
of canonical obedience; yet the prelates seem to have been less 
severe to him than to many others. Being highly reputed for 
learning and piety, Mr Palmer was often called to preach be¬ 
fore parliament; for which he has incurred the displeasure of 
some high-principled historians. One of these bitter enemies 
of all religious freedom, with the design of ridiculing our author, 
has transcribed the following passage from one of his dedica¬ 
tions, addressed to the earl of Essex, then general of tlie parlia¬ 
ment’s army: “ God hatli put you in his own place. * God has 
graced you with his own name. Lord of hosts, general of ar¬ 
mies. God hath committed to your care what is most precu'ous 
to himself, his precious gospel, liis precious ordinances, a preci¬ 
ous parliament, and a precious people. God hath called forth 
your excellency as a choice worthy to be a general, and the 
champion of Jesus Christ to fight his great and last battle with 
antichrist in this your native kingdom The candid and in¬ 
telligent reader, who chooses to contrast tlie above quotation 
with the pompous epithets applied to royalty; such as the sa¬ 
cred Majesty of the Sovereign vicegerent of God, with abun¬ 
dance of other appellations equally ridiculous, will easily per¬ 
ceive where the jest lies. 

Mr Palmer was a man of great temperance. He drunk no 
strong drink, and wine only when his health rendered it neces¬ 
sary. fie would eat only of one dish, nor that of the most de- 
lU^te; and so parsimonious was he of time, that he scarcely us¬ 
ed any other recreation than to refresh himself with the chris- 
, .tian conversation of hi«^ friends. His last sickness was but 
^4)iort. Hia> constitution was delicate from the beginning, and 
now his atreiji^th was nearly spent. When his friends recom¬ 
mended him to cast the burden of his pains and sickness on the 
Lord, he said, “ I should act very unworthily indeed were I to 
reject the remedy I Lave so often and so earnestly recommend¬ 
ed to others.” He was much engaged in prayer for the n^ition, 
the church of God, and all with whom connected, cither as 
♦ L’Entranf^e’s Dissenters’ Sayings, part p. 50. 
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men or elirUtians; and having lived a devoted servant of God 
in the gospel of his Son, so he died fall of inward peace and 
comfort, in llio lively exercise of faith, patience, and submission 
to the will of his heavenly Father, in the year 1647, aged forty- 
six years. His remains were interred in New church, West¬ 
minster. 

Mr Clark says, “ Uo was remarkable for humility, meeknesf, 
faith, and patience; that he possessed a quick apprehensioli, a 
sound judgment, a strong memory, and a happy elocution, and 
that he was almost unbounded in acts of liberality, a strict ob¬ 
server of the Sabbath, and the religious order of his family.” 
Granger styles him a man of uncommon learning, generosity, 
and politeness, and says, “ That lie had a most excellent cha¬ 
racter, was a lover of peace, and could speak the French language 
as fluently as his mother tongue.” 

His works are, 1. The Principles of Religion made plain and 
easy.—2. Of making Religion one’s business. This last was 
afterwards published with several other pieces, and entitled. 
Memorials of Godliness and Christianity; the 13th edition of 
which was published in 1708.—3. The necessity and encou¬ 
ragement for utmost venturing for the Church’s help; a Ser¬ 
mon preached to the Commons, 2Sth June 1643.—4. The Glass 
of God’s Providence towards his faithful ones; a Sermon 
preached to the Houses of Parliament, at Margaret’s, Westmin¬ 
ster, August 13th, 1644.—5. Vindiciae Sabhatha^, assisted by Mr 
Daniel Cawdrey.—6. Scripture and Reason pleaded for Defen¬ 
sive arms—assisted by others. 

ANDREW PERNE, A. M. 

This worthy man was born in 1596; and having been fel¬ 
low of Katlierine-hall, Cambridge, it is probable he had his edu¬ 
cation in that university. Having finished his studies, he be¬ 
came rector of Wilby in Northamptonfi^hirc, where he continued 
a faithful and successful preacher for twenty-seven years. In 
1643 Mr Feme was chosen one of the assembly of divines, and 
constantly attended during the whole session. He preached 
often before parliament, and several of his sermons were pub¬ 
lished, one of which is entitled, Gospel Courage. Being called 
up to London, be soon obtained great celebrity, and had. the 
fer of considerable preferments; which he decline^ accepting, 
having resolved to return to his beloved people at Wilby so soon 
as the business of the assembly was flnished. He retproed ac¬ 
cordingly, and by bis awakening Sermons, and life, 

was instrumental in effecting a most desinil|e reformation 
amongst bis people, who revered and loved him as a father. 

He was full of spiritual warmth (says Mr Ainsworth), filled 
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with an holy indignation against sin, active in his work, and 
never more in his element than when in the pulpit. His life 
was a transcript of the doctrine he taught to others, and his lat¬ 
ter end was peace. He blessed God that he was not afraid to 
die; nay, he even desired to depart, and often cried out, during 
his last sickness, ‘ When will tliat desirable hour arrive ? One 
assault more, said he, and this shattered earthen vessel goes to 
pieces, and then shall I be with God.* ’* He died, December 
13th, 1654, aged about sixty years. Mr Ainsworth preached 
his funeral sermon, and his remains were interred in the chan¬ 
cel of Wilby church, where, at the foot of the altar, the follow¬ 
ing monumental inscription was erected to his memory: 

“ Here lies interred Mr Andrew Pernc, a faithful servant of 
Jesus Christ, a zealous owner of God’s cause in perilous times, 
a powerful and successful preacher of the gospel, and a great 
blessing to this town and country, where he lived twenty-seven 
years.”—He has a place in Burnham’s Pious Memorials, and 
also in the Lives of the Puritans. 


BENJAMIN PICKERING. 

Mr Pickering, when chosen a member of the assembly 
of divines, as appears by the ordinance of parliament tor calling 
that assembly, was minister of East-PIoathley. The year fol¬ 
lowing, however, it appears, from the title-page of one of bis 
sermons, which he preached at that time before the House of 
Commons, that ho was then minister of God’s word at Buck- 
stead in Sussex. The sermon alluded to was preached from 
Zech. iii. 2. and entitled, A Fire-brand pluckt out of the Burn¬ 
ing. In the dedicatory epistle addressed to the House of Com¬ 
mons, and prefixed to this sermon, he exhorts the honourable 
senators to fan the fire of their zeal for the house of our God, to 
establish his ordinances and worship in purity, without the un¬ 
hallowed mixture of heresy and superstition: Not to delay to 
set up a faithful ministry in the church, and establish justice 
and judgment in the gates; and so to conduct the great work 
of reformation committed to their management, that glory may 
yet dwell in our land, and that mercy and truth, righteousness 
and peace, may meet and mutually embrace each other. “ The 
Jewish buHders (lays he) were surrounded with as many and 
great difficulties, and as many discouraging circumstances in 
the prosecutioin of their refi||:mation, and the rebuilding of their 
desolate temp^ ‘ as ourselves. They were engaged in a great 
undertaking. 'Tbcir enemies, like ours, were numerous and 
powerful, tiicy were also crafty and near at hand; wliile the 
king’s p(»wpr and authority, in place of affordinff them protec- 
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tio|i and encouragement, were exercised in whole 

course of their procedure, and that under the pains of trea> 
son and reballipn; yet this did not damp their cours^e, they 
went on and prosper^. God, i ii a strange and unexpected course 
of providence, removed the impediments that stood in their way, 
and led them, step by step, to a triumph, not by their own 
might, power, or policy, but by the Spirit of the Lord of hosts. 
Consider, ye worthies, that you are now engaged in a work, than 
whicli the sun never shone on one of greater magnitude and 
importance—a work which'^ill require all your energy, and 
the exercise of all your wisdom. Were you now to grow cool, 
and careless, and lukewarm, in this interesting concern, ye 
would thereby undo all that has hitherto been effected. You 
have done much towards pulling down the tyrannical hierarchy 
of Rome; you have begun, and prosecuted, with surprising suc¬ 
cess, a glorious reformation; you have suffered much as a par¬ 
liament; you have hazarded your persons, your estates, and 
your families; you have suffered much contradiction, and many 
reproaches, from your enemies; but you liave also had many 
grateful acknowledgments from yours, and the friends of reli¬ 
gion, both in city and country. Lose not, theu, such enviabk 
acquisitions, by relaxing your zeal in so worthy and so gloriow 
an enterprize. Up and be doing, otherwise you may yet be ejo* 
posed to the cruel mockings of men, who look, and long, and 
sigh for tbe flattening of your spirits in this momentous un¬ 
dertaking. Oh ! how would those of Gath and Askelon, the 
blind devotees of Rome, laugh, jeer, and rejoice oA^er us, were 
this the unhappy result of so many sacrifices, and so many tri¬ 
umphs. We have made our boast in God, let not therefore our 
confident boasting make us ashamed; but labour to secure tbe 
purity of the faith, with freedom, peace, and prosperity to our 
rising offspring, who must otherwise sink into a debasing sla¬ 
very, and lose themselves in the intricate mazes of a bewilder¬ 
ing superstition. Consider, for your encouragement, that an¬ 
tichrist’s day is approaching, her end is near. Babylon must 
be destroyed, therefore faint not, nor grow weary in well-do- 
ing; for in due time the cheering voice shall ring from island to 
continent, Babylon the great is fallen—is fallen, and shall rise 
no more. You have given her a deadly blow ^ready; follow 
up your advantage; give her Wounds no time to^heal. I’he 
beast roai's, struggles, and bestirs herself, gapes for breath, 
seems to collect her spirits, and r^^ume her courage; but it is 
only the expiring flash, the naturM ultwms conatus, which we 
call a lightning before death. Now, therefore, is the time for 
animated and united <*\'crtioii, in order to make a full end of 
the whore who has so long corrujHcd the wenid by the filthiness 
of lier ioriiicaliuii.” 
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This eminent diTine wee born at Southampton, a sea-port 
in Hampshire, November 1593. He was educated at the free 
school of the same town; and in 1615 became postmaster of 
Mertmi college, Oxford, and probationer fellow in 1620; which 
place he obtained by bis superior knowledge of the Greek 
langu^;e. Here he was greatly distinguished as a disputant, 
and his oratorical powers were considered of the first order. Af¬ 
ter taking his degrees in arts, he entered into the ministry, and 
became one of the first pulpit-men of the age. He was for 
some time preacher to the honourable society of Lincoln’s Inn, 
and rector of Branton in Northamptonshire. In 1642, when 
the civil war broke out, be esfioused the cause of parliament, 
having been a puritan in opinion long before this period. He 
was chosen one of the assembly of divines in 1643, and after¬ 
wards appointed one of the committee for examining and ap¬ 
proving of such ministers as petitioned for sequestrated livings. 
In 1645 he was chosen a member of the committee of accom¬ 
modation. He took the covenant, was frequently employed in 
fU:eaching in London, and some times before parliament, by 
whom he was appointed one of the six ministers for preaching 
the scholars at Oxford into obedience. Some time after this he 
was chosen one of the visitors to that university, where, in 1648, 
he was made dean of Christ church, and vice-cliaiicellor of the 
university; about which time he took his degrees in divinity. 
He held both his places till the latter end of 1650. wlien he was 
elected from his deanery for refusing the engagement. After 
this he lived lor the most part in London, and was for some 
time minister of L^urence-jewry. He was greatly esteemed by 
the people, especially tlie Calvinists, who considered him, as 
Wood informs us, the oracle and glory of the presbyterian par¬ 
ty; but having been long dissatished with Cromwell’s govern¬ 
ment, he used his powerful interest among the citizens for the 
purpose of promoting general Monk’s plan for restoring the king. 

When the secluded members of parliaipent were restored, 
the doctor was reinstated in his deanery of Christ church, on the 
lUh of March 1659; and on the 26th of May 1660, he and Mr 
Edward C^amy were appointed chaplains to his majesty, who 
at this tiibe was waiting at Canterbury for his restoration. 
After this he preached several times before the king and both 
Hottseaof Parliament; and^ in the end of June, being desired 
to give up his ’di^uicry, he was elected, by virtue of the king’s 
letter, warden of Merton college, Oxford. The doctor, about 
this time, conformed to the established rifiial, and was accord¬ 
ingly ccmsecraled bishop of Norwich, on tl»e 6th of January fol- 
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lowing. Thus, after having taken the covenant, and preached 
down episcopacy and the ceremonies of the church of England, 
Dr. Reynold was consecrated, with all these ceremonies, in 
'Peter’s church, Westminster. “But (says Wood) it was 
thought by his contemporaries, that he would never have conde¬ 
scended to a conformity, but for the importunity of a covetous 
and politic consort. Be this as it may, the darling of the pres- 
byterians became the bishop of Norwich. The times were 
changed, all hopes of preferment on the other side had vanish¬ 
ed, and though several divines also changed, the only wonder 
is, that their number was so small.” 

According to Wood, Dr. Reynolds was a man of considerable 
wit, excellent fancy, and sound judgment, a great divine, and 
highly esteemed by all parties for his preaching and flowery 
style. Another respectable individual, who must have been 
well acquainted with him, says, “ Ho was a man of singular af¬ 
fability and meekness, of great learning, a frequent and much 
admired preacher, and a constant resident.” Mr Neal, more¬ 
over, tells us, “ That he was reckoned one of the most eloquent 
pulpit-men in his time, and a good old puritan, who never 
troubled himself about the politics of the court.” *■' • 

His writings are, 1. The Vanity of the Creature.—2. The 
Sinfulness of Sin.— S. The fellowship of tl«e Saints with Christ, 
in his life, sufferings, resurrection, and glory.—4. Meditations 
on the Holy Sacrament.—5. Israel’s Prayer in the time of trou¬ 
ble, with God’s gracious answer; in seven Sermons on as many 
days of fasting and humiliation.—6. A Treatise on the PasiloUs 
and the Faculties of the Soul of Man. Thirty of his Sermons, 
preached from 1644 till his death, were published together in 
the second impression of his works.—7. The, English Annota¬ 
tions on Ecclesiastes, which have been much admired, are from 
his pen.—He is also said to have been the autlior of the Hum¬ 
ble Proposal respecting the engagement, and probably of many 
things beside. His works were, and are still, much admired by 
many. He is extremely bappy in his similitudes. 


HENRY SCUDDER, B. D. 

This pious and practical puritan divine received his cdu- 
caliun in Christ college, Cambridge, and afterwards became 
minister at Drayton in Oxfordshire; where his exemplary life, 
his ministerial labours, prudence, and pastoral care, procured 
him an excellent reputotion. He was afterwards removed to 
CoUingburn Dukes in Wiltshire; and, in 1643, he was chosen 
a member of the assembly of divines. He was most eminently 
♦listinguished as author of an excellent work, entitled, 'Hie 
Christian’s Daily This book contains familiar directions 
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ho^v w« ought to walk with God through the whole course of 
our lives. It has passed through man^ impressions, and is in 
great estimation amongst pious Christians in the present day. 
Dr. Owen and Mr Richard Baxter have both prefixed their 
warmest recommendations to the work. Dr. Owen says, It 
is now more than thirty years since I first perused the ensuing 
treatise; and though, till the present occasion, 1 have neither 
read, nor, to my knowledge, have I seen it since, yet the im¬ 
pression it left upon me, in the days of my youth, has, to say no 
more, hitherto continued to keep up the grateful remembrance 
of it on my heart. Being desired to give some testimony of its 
worth and utility to this new edition, 1 consider myself under 
an obligation to do so, from the benefit I myself have received 
from a perusal; and having again read it over with a more close 
and critical consideration, 1 sliall only acquaint tlie reader, that 
I am so far from making any abatement in my former estima¬ 
tion of the work, that iny respect for, and valuation of its worth, 
is greatly increased. There is generally that soundness and 
gravity in the whole doctrine, that weight of wisdom in the di¬ 
rections given for practice, that judgment in the resolving of 
doubts and objections, that breathing of u spirit of holiness, 
zeal, humility, and the fear of God, in the whole work, that I 
judge, and I am satisfied, that it will be found of singular use 
to all such as desire sincerely to comply with the author’s 
design.” 

Mr Baxter says, “ I have no recollection of any book, writ¬ 
ten for the daily companion of Christians, to guide them in the 
practice of a holy life, which I would prefer to this. 1 am sure 
none of my own. For so sound is the doctrine of this book, so 
prudent, spiritual, apt, and savoury, and all so well suited to 
our ordinary cases and conditions, that I heartily wish no fami¬ 
ly were without a copy. Many a good and useful volume is 
now in the hands of religious people, which 1 would much ra¬ 
ther were unknown than this; and 1 think it more ser^dceable 
to the souls of men to call them to the notice and use of this, 
and bring such old and excellent writings opt of obscurity and 
oblivion, than to encourage very many who over-value their 
own, and promote the multiplication of things common and un¬ 
digested.” This work was so much esteemed, that it has been 
translated into high Dutch by Theodore Haak, who translated 
the Dutch Annotations into English, and is said to have first 
projected the plan of the Royal Society in Londhn. Mr Scud- 
der likewise wrote4he Life of Mr William Whately, and God’s 
Warning to England by the Voice of his Rod; a Sermon 
preached from Micah vi. 9. befort' the House of Commons, 
October SOtb, 1644. 
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LAZARUS SEAMAN. 

Mr Seaman was born in Leicester, and educated in Ema¬ 
nuel college, Cambridge; but coining to the college in mean cir¬ 
cumstances, he was soon obliged to leave it, and teach in a 
school for his subsistence. Dr. Calamy says, ‘^His learning 
sprung from himself. He applied so closely to his studies, that 
he made great proficiency in different branches of learning.** 
He was for some time chaplain to the earl of Northumberland. 
He procured the lecture at St. Martin’s, Ludgate, by a sermon 
he preached at that place; and by his remarkable talents and in¬ 
dustry, he soon gained a splendid reputation, both in the religi¬ 
ous and learned world. In 1642 he was presented to Bread 
Street parish by bishop Laud, in consequence of an order of 
parliament for that purpose. 

In 1643 Mr Seaman was chosen one of the assembly of di¬ 
vines. He a very active member, and eminently skilful 
in the management of theological disputes. Few, or none, 
could so readily decide a dark and doubtful controversy. In 
1644 he was constituted master of Peter-house, in the universi¬ 
ty of Cambridge, by the earl of Manchester, after bavhng been 
examined and approved by the assembly of divines. In this 
public situation he discovered his great abilities, learning, and 
usefulness, acquitted himself with honour and propriety, and 
acquired uncommon celebrity. He took his degree of doctor 
in divinity, by performing the exercises appointed in the sta¬ 
tutes of the university, and did not obtain it by the favour of 
majesty, nor procure it by money, as many have done. He was 
an excellent casuist, a clear and judicious expositor of the holy 
scriptures, and a powerfully moving preacher. In his latter 
days he studied chiefly the prophetical writings, and wrote notes 
on the Revelations, which he presented to lord Warton; but it 
does not appear that they were ever printed, lie lost all liis 
places at the restoration, being ejected by the act of uniformity; 
after which he lived chiefly in Warwick-court, London, and 
died a non-conformist, about the 9th of September 1675, 
much lamented (Wood says) by the brethren, in regard he was 
a learned man.” The patience he exercised under the most 
acute pains, during his last sickness, was truly admirable. In 
the midst of his tortures he admired the free grace, mercy, and 
loving-kindness of God, and extolled his gloiious sovereignty, 
who is just in all his ways, and holy in all his works. Mr Wil¬ 
liam Jenkyn, who. was intimately acquainted with him, and 
who, at his request, preached his funeral sermon, says, ** He 
was a man of the most deep and piercing judgment in all points 
of controversial divinity—I had almost said, an invincible dis- 
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putant; for his conquests were as numerouK as the controversies 
in which he had been engaged with the tinemies of the truth. 
So conspicuouSt indeed, were his abilities in this respect, that 
he sometimes disheartened his antagonists on their very en¬ 
trance into the lists of disputation. At the request of an ho¬ 
nourable lady, the head of a noble family, who had been often 
solicited by the popish clergy to change her religion, and be¬ 
come a Roman catholic, Mr Seaman engaged two of the ablest 
priests they could select, in a dispute on transubstantiation, in the 
presence, and for the satisfaction, of both heads of the family. But 
the crafty priests, finding they had to deal with a man of abi¬ 
lity, shamefully deserted the field, without daring either to give 
or take the stroke of a formed syllogism; while those persons, 
who were popishly inclined, stood amazed and ashamed of their 
champions. I may truly say of Dr. Seaman, continues he, that he 
was an ocean of theology, and that he had so thoroughly digest¬ 
ed the whole body of divinity, that he could, on jany occasion, 
discourse upon any point of Christianity without labour. He 
was strongly attached to the truth, and ready, on all proper 
occasions, to appear in its defence. He was deeply and ten¬ 
derly i^ected with the state of the church of Christ, ever anxi¬ 
ous to learn how it fared with the people of God in foreign 
parts, not from an Athenian curiosity, but from a public spirit 
of Christianity. He rejoiced with them who did rejoice, and 
wept with them that wept. He was laboriously industrious in 
his calling, prudent both in speech and behaviour, an example 
of fortitude, faith, and patience, a man of univer6.'d benevolence, 
and ready for every good work. His library, which was valu¬ 
able for the time, was the first that had ever been sold in Eng¬ 
land by auction, and brought seven hundred pounds. 

His works are, 1. A Ih'ecedent for Kings and Princes, and 
all who arc in authority; a Sermon before the House of Com¬ 
mons.—2. The Head of the Church the Judge of the World; a 
Sermon preached before the House of Peers.—3. A Vindication 
of the Judgment of the Reformed Churches, and Protestant Di¬ 
vines, from misrepresentations concerning ^ordination and the 
laying on of hands.—4. A Sermon before the Lord Mayor 
against Divisions, April 7tb, 1650.—3. A farewell Sermon at 
his ejectment, from Heb. xiii. 20, 21. 

OBADIAH SEDGWICK, B. D. 

This distinguished individual was born at Marlborough in 
Wiltshire in IfipO, and received the elementary part of his edu¬ 
cation at or near the place of his birth. In 1616 he was re¬ 
moved to Queen’s college, Oxford, where, after continuing for 
22 4 F 
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some timey he removed to Mag^alen-hall. Having finished his 
academical etadics, lie entered the ministry, and became chap¬ 
lain to lord Horatio Vire, whdm be accompanied into the Low 
Countries. On his return to England he again went to Ox¬ 
ford, and in the year 1629 was admitted to the reading of the 
sentences. He was tutor to Matthew Hale, afterwards lord 
chief justice of England. Leaving the university a second time, 
he became preacher at St. Mildred’s, Bread Street, London; 
from which he was soon driven by the intolerance of the 
bishops. In the year 1639 he became vicar of Coggeshal in 
Essex, where he remained two or three years. Upon the com¬ 
mencement of the war he returned to his ministry at St. Mil¬ 
dred's, and was often appointed to preach before parliament. 
In 1642 he accompanied colonel Holies* regiment, in the patlia- 
meiit's army, as chaplain. In the following year he was ap- 
])ointed one of the licensers for the theological department of 
the press, and chosen one of the assembly of divines; which he 
constantly attended. Wood tells us, “ That while he preached 
at Mildred, it was usual with him, the better to exasperate the 
people, and confound episcopacy, especially when the weather 
was hot, to unbutton his doublet in the pulpit, that his breath 
might be longer, and his voice more audible, to rail against the 
king’s party, and those about his person, whom be called popish 
counsellors: That this was particularly his manner in Septem¬ 
ber 1644, when he repeatedly told tlie people, with every ap¬ 
parent mark of deep concern, that God was angry with the ar¬ 
my for not cutting off the delinquents.” Ur. Gray, with the 
same malicious design, denominates him a preacher of treason, 
rebellion, and nonsense; in proof whereof he quotes the follow¬ 
ing passages from Mr Sedgwick’s sermons, preached before the 
parliament: “ The field, which at this time I am to work upon, 
you see is large—^tlierc is much more ground in it than I can 
conveniently break up and sow. I shall, therefore, with God’s 
assistance, who is the only breaker up of licarts, proceed with 
the work; and may he, in tender mercy, so accompany, water, 
and prosper bis truths at this day, that all our fallow ground 
may be broken up, and then so graciously soWn in righteous¬ 
ness, that we and all the land may soon reap in mercy. Sirs, 
you must break up this ground, otherwise it will break up our 
land. There is nowhere to be found such a God-provoking, a 
God-removing, a churcb-dissolviug, and a kingdom-breaking 
sin as idolatry. Down with it—down with it even to the 
ground. Superstition is the baud to gross idolatry. Be as 
earnest and active, as you possibly can, to send labourers into 
the fieM-*-I mean, to furnish the idngdom with a henrt-bi'eak- 
ing ministry. God bath been the salvation of the parliament, 
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in the parliament^ and for the parliament; our salvation at 
Edgehill) Reading, and Causon; our salvation at Gloucester, 
at Newbury, Cheshire, and at Pembrokeshire; our salvation in the 
North; our salvation both from secret treason, and open hostility.'* 
Such are the proofs this learned doctor has brought forward to 
establish his scurrilous calumny, that Mr Sedgwick was a 
preacher of treason, rebellion, and nonsense; of their validity 
the impartial reader will judge for himself. In 1646 he became 
preacher at St. Paul's, Covent Garden; where he was exceed¬ 
ingly followed, and his ministerial labours crowned with sin¬ 
gular success. Ih 1653 he was appointed one of the triers; and 
tlie year following, constituted one of the commissionei*s for 
ejeolrog improper ministers and school-masters in London. He 
was very zealous in carrying forward the good worle of reform- 
as it was jeeringly called. He preached frequently be¬ 
fore parliament; hence Sir John Birkenhead takes occasion to 
asperse him and Stephen Marshall, saying, It is pleasant to 
observe how finely they play into one another’s hands. Mar¬ 
shall procures the thanks of the House for Sedgwick; and to re¬ 
pay his pains, Sedgwick procures as much for Marshall—and 
thus they pimp for one another: But, to their great comfort 
be it spoken, their seven years’ sermons at Westminster are to 
be sold in Fetter-lane and Pye-corner.” Had this facetious 
wit known how many of the puritans’ sermons were bought up 
by the episcopal clergy, to enable them to perform their pulpit 
services with some respectability, and had he been willing to 
make use of such knowledge, he might, with much more pro¬ 
priety, have laughed at the simplicity of the puritans, who la¬ 
boured, that their enemies might indulge themselves in their 
.proverbial indolence; and sowed, that they might reap the ma¬ 
tured harvest of their laudable industry ! 

Mr Sedgwick, finding at length that his health was greatly 
on the decline, resigned all his preferments, and retired to 
Marlborough, his native place, whore be died in the month of 
January 1658, aged fifty-seven years, and his remains were in¬ 
terred in the chancel of Ogborn, St. Andrew’s, near to Marl¬ 
borough. He left behind him the character of a learned di¬ 
vine, and an orthodox and admired preacher. 

His works are, 1. Several Sermons on public occasions.—2. 
Parliamentary Sermons, amongst which are England’s Preser¬ 
vation, an Ark for a Deluge, Haman’s Vanity.—3. Military 
Discipline for a Christian Sddier.—4. Christ’s Counsel to the 
languishing Church of Sardis.—5. A Speech delivered in GuUd- 
hall.—6. The best and worst Malignants.—7. The doubting 
Christian resolved.—8. The humble Sinner resolved; or, Faith 
in Christ the only way for sensible sinners to discover the 
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quality^ objectS) and acts of justifying Faith.—9. The Fountain 
opened) and the Waters of Life flowing.—10. The Shepherd of 
Israel, or an Exposition of the xxiii. Fsalm.—11. Anatomy of 
secret Sins.—12. The bowels of tender mercy sealed in the 
everlasting Covenant.—13. The parable of the Prodigal.—14. 
Synopsis of Christianity.—15. A Catechism. 

SIDRACH SIMPSON, B. D. 

This very peaceable puritan had his education at the uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge; after which he became curate and lectu¬ 
rer of St. Margaret’s church. Fish Street, London; but his man¬ 
ner of preaching was by no means satisfactory to archbishop 
Laud, who, in 1635, had him, and several other divines, con¬ 
vened before him, at his metropolitical visitation, for breach of 
canons. Most of them, however, were dismissed upon their 
promise of submission. The intolerant bigotry and superstition 
of Laud, and his rigid exaction of conformity, obliged many an 
eminent divine to leave the kingdom, among whom were Mr 
(afterwards Dr.) Thomas Goodman, Philip Nye, Jeremiah 
Burroughs, William Bridge, and the subject of this memoir. 
They retired into Holland, where Mr Simpson, on bis arrival 
in that country, went to Amsterdam, and observing the good 
order of the English congregation of that place, under the pas¬ 
toral charge of Mr Bridge, he desired to become a member; and 
having delivered a satisfactory confession of his faith, he was 
admitted into their communion. 

After some time, Mr Simpson observing some things in the 
church which he did not well approve, and having urged, that, 
after sermon on the Lord’s day, the people might be permitted 
to express their doubts, and propose questions to the ministers 
for their better instruction and edification; this, with some 
other things, created a misunderstanding between Mr Bridge 
and him; which caused the latter to separate himself from the 
church, and set up another Christian society; which, from a 
small begriming, became at last very considerable. 

About the commencement of the civil war Mr Simpson re¬ 
turned to England, and in the year 1643 was chosen one of 
the assembly of divines; which he regularly attended during 
their sittings. In all their theological debates he carried him¬ 
self with great candour and moderation. Wb was one of the 
five, who, in 1643, published and presented to the House of 
Commons an Apologetical Narration in favour of the indepen¬ 
dents. In 1645 he was appointed one of the committee of ac¬ 
commodation. In 1647, he united, with his dissenting brethren, 
in presenting to parliament their objections to certain parts of 
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the presbyterian mode of church government. In 1650 he was 
appointed, by the parliamentai^ visitors of the university of 
Cambridge, master of Pembroke>hall, in said university, in 
place of Mr Vines, who was ejected for having refused the en¬ 
gagement. In 1654 he was chosen a member of the committee 
for drawing up a list of the fundamental articles of the Christian 
religion for the consideration of the Commons. During the 
same year he was commissioned an assistant in examining and 
approving of public preachers; and in 1655 he had a commis¬ 
sion from Cromwell, constituting him one of the new visitors of 
the Cambridge university. During the long parliament he ga¬ 
thered a church and congregation upon the independent plan; 
which assembled in Abcburch, Canon Street, London. 

Mr Simpson was a divine of considerable learning, of great 
piety, and a celebrated preacher. Mr Gray calls him a cele¬ 
brated preacher of rebellion; which is plain, says he, from the 
following passage in one of his sermons: “ Reformation is lia¬ 
ble to inhuman treacheries. Pharaoh’s dealings with the 
Israelites was full of treachery. He gave the people liberty by 
proclamation, bade them go, and when he found them in a situ¬ 
ation of danger and difficulty, he brought up his army on pur¬ 
pose to cut them off; and the reforming of our church will, no 
doubt, meet with some such enemies. Rebellion, we should think, 
or the principles of rebellion, is certainly more than all the 
learning of Oxford and Cambridge can discover in this pas¬ 
sage.” Mr Edwards also censures him for publishing his own 
sentiments relative to church government, liberty of conscience, 
and universal toleration. What would these two rigid intoler- 
ants think, were they now to make the tour of Great Britain, 
where they would observe, that liberty of conscience, and uni¬ 
versal toleration, are become not only the general opinion 
amongst the people, but sanctioned by the legislature, and ac¬ 
quiesced in, though reluctantly, by the churches established by 
law. 

During his last illness he laboured under some melancholy 
apprehensions; on account of which certain of his friends and 
brethren met at his house in order to assist him with their pray¬ 
ers. When they took their leave of him, he thanked them for 
their Christian affection, and said, “ He was now satished in his 
own mind, and t^t the gloom which had hung over his soul 
was wholly removed?’ He died, the same evening, in the year 
1658. Mr Simpson published several sermons, preached be¬ 
fore parliament, one of which is entitled, Reformation’s Prescr-.! 
vation. He was also author of some other Pieces. 
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WILLIAM SPURSTOWE, D. D. 


This excellent divine was son and heir to William Spur* 
Stowe, merchant in London. He received his education in 
Kathorine-hall, Cambridge, of which he was some time fellow. 
Having finished his studies at the university, he entered into the 
ministry, and was settled at Hampden in Buckinghamshire. 
When the civil war commenced, Mr Spurstowe held by the 
parliament, and was made chaplain to the regiment of the cele>«' 
brated John Hampden, in the army of gonerm Essex. In 1643 
he was chosen one of the assembly of divines; which he punc¬ 
tually attended; and much about this time he became pastor of 
Hackney, in the vicinity of London. He was appointed by the 
assembly one of the committee for settling sequestrated livings. 
He was some time master of Kathcrine-liall in Cambridge; but 
ejected for refusing the engagement. Wood says, ** He was a 
grand presbyterian.” He preached some times before parlia¬ 
ment, by whom he was appointed to accompany their commis¬ 
sioners to Newport, in the Isle of Wight, to treiat with king 
Charles. He was likewise one of the commissioners who at¬ 


tended at the Savoy conference, and was ejected from Hackney 
by the act of uniformity, 1662; but lived about the same place, 
exercising his talents in private as opportunity allowed him, till 
an advanced age. He died early in 1666, and was buried at 


Hackney. 

Dr. Spurstowe was eminently distinguished for his great 
learning, humility, charity, a cheerful temper, and a pleasant 
convdtsation. Mr Baxter, in his own life, speaks of him with 


great respect. There were some alms’ houses near the church 
of Hackney which were his gift; before which there was a stone 
placed, with the following inscription: “ William Spurstowe, 
D. D. vicar of the parish of Hackney, out of his pious intention, 
ordered, by his will, these six alms’ bouses for the habitation 
and dwelling of six poor widows of the said parish, of good life 
and conversation; which Henry Spurstowe, Esq. merchant, and 
brother to the said Dr. William Spurstowe, in fulfilment of his 
will, erected and built in the year 1666.” 

His works are, England’s Pattern and Duty in her monthly 
Fasts; a Sermon from 1 Sam. vii. 6. preached before both 
Houses of Parliament.—2. England’s eminent Judgments f«ir 
abasing God’s eminent Mercies; a Sermon preached before the 
Peers.—3. The Magistrate’s Dignity and Duty; a Sermon 
preached before the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the city of 
London, October 30th, 1653*—4. Death and the Grave no bar 


to the Believer’s'happiness; a funeral Sermon.—5. The Wells of 
Salvation opened; a small Treatise, wherein the prcciotisness of 
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the Gospel Promises, and rules for their riglit application, are 
clearly pointed out.—6. The Spiritual Chemist, or six decades 
of Divine Meditations on several subjects.—7. The Wiles of 
Satan; and some other Pieces. He was also one of the authors 
of Smectymnuus. 

EDMUND STAUNTON, D. D. 

This pious and learned minister of the gospel of Christ 
was bom at Woburn in Bedfordshire in the year 1600. His 
father, Sir Richard Staunton, had several sons, of whose edu¬ 
cation he was particularly careful. Edmund was one of the 
youngest, who, when sufficiently instructed in the elementary 
parts of learning, was removed to Corpus Christi college, in the 
university of Oxford. Here his application was close, and his 
proficiency remarkable. Such was the a[)plaugc his talents and 
industry had procured him, that while yet an under-graduate 
he was chosen a probationer-fellow in that college, before eigh¬ 
teen of his seniors. When about eighteen years of age he fell 
sick, and was near the point of death before tlie nature of his 
trouble was discovered; but a skilful physician found he labour¬ 
ed under a pleuritick disorder, and accordingly prescribed a copi¬ 
ous bleeding. A surgeon was immediately sent for; but could 
not be found. At last, however, the messenger learned that he 
was regaling himself in a tavern; from whence he brought him 
in such a state of inebriety, that he could not perform his work. 
He struck Mr Staunton’s arm twice; but no blood came. In 
this mournful posture the surgeon left his patient, and stagger¬ 
ed home to bed. When he had slept himself sober he came ear¬ 
ly next morning, and knocked at the college-gate. On gaining 
admittance, he ran to Staunton’s chamber, where finding him 
still alive, he opened a vein, wliich bled freely; and the patient, 
though half dead, soon recovered, and became quite healthy. 
This part of our narrative adds to the countless catalogue of 
dangers, untimely deaths, and other disasters occasioned by in¬ 
temperate drinking. While we find, by experience, that all the 
reason possessed by men is barely sufficient direct their way 
through life, what a pity it is that any, especially public cha¬ 
racters, should voluntarily transform themselves into idiots or 
madmen by intoxicating draughts of strong liquors. Mr Staun- 
Ikon was, on another occasion, mercifully prevented from drown¬ 
ing. Having gone into the water alone to bathe, he inadver¬ 
tently went beyond his depth; and having no knowledge of 
swimming, he escaped almost by a miracle. A small tuft of 
grass, which he accidently laid hold of, was the means of sav¬ 
ing his life. These dangers, and the remarkable deliverance he 
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experieneed, led him to a serious consideration of his state of 
preparation for an invisible woiH^ insomuch that he continued 
about two months under a spirit of bondage^ full of fear and in¬ 
ward trouble; after which he obtained a strong persuasion of 
the love of God to his soul, and was filled with joy and inward 

E eace. From this period the study of the holy scriptures was 
is delight; and having determined to devote himself to the 
preaching of the gospel, he entered on the study of divinity. 

When he became master of arts, his father gave him the 
choice of the three learned professions,' law, physic, or divinity. * 
He made choice of the last, telling bis father that he had bent 
his studies a little that way already, as he considered an oppor¬ 
tunity of turning many to righteousness, the most enviable si¬ 
tuation on earth; and though the other callings were likely to 
bring more wealth and honour here, this had the promise of the 
greater reward hereafter. His indulgent father offered no op¬ 
position to his pious design, but rather encouraged it. He first 
preached for about six months on the Sabbath afternoon at Wit¬ 
ney in Oxfordshire. His labours in this place were so accepta¬ 
ble to the people, that they flocked from all parts t^ hear him; 
which in no small degree offended the incumbent, who used to 
lengthen the time of reading prayers, that Mr Staunton might 
have the shorter time for delivering his sermon, and then left 
the church; but none followed him except the clerk, whom he 
forbade to read the psalms for the congregation. His continu¬ 
ance at Witney being very uncertain, and still experiencing 
great opposition from the minister of the place, he remov^ 
and became minister of Bushey in Hertfordshire. He met with 
a very welcome reception in this place from all who had any 
savour for religion. He preached and catechised on the Lord’s 
day, and at other times, with great diligence and success. Ma¬ 
ny, who were not inhabitants of Bushey, also attended his 
ministry from a considerable distance. A very respectable di¬ 
vine says, << The short time that Edmund Staunton spent in 
Bushey was not without success; many persons in my own 
hearing have acknowledged his ministry to have been the means 
of their conversion. 

About this time he married the daughter of one Mr Scuda¬ 
more of Watford, by whom he had one daughter. After la¬ 
bouring about two years at Bushiw, Dr. Seaton, of Kingston- 
upon-Thames, wishing to have his uving, either made a flaw, or^ 
finding one in his title, soon dispossessed him, Seaton’s attor¬ 
ney, Iming the candour of Mr Staunton, proposed an exchange; 
to which both agreed. Mr Staunton, who always preferred 
work to wages, the more readily acquiesced in this exchange, 
that he was likely to be more extensively useful at Kingston, 
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and to have his opportui4i|les of service increased. Neverthe¬ 
less, when Dr. Seaton had got possession of Busbey, he would 
not give up Kingston without Mr Staunton’s condescending to 
become his curate. Here the doctor’s attorney, despising such 
baseness, threatened to find a flaw in his title to Bushey, unless 
he finished the transaction in an honourable way; so that the 
doctor began to see that honesty, in this affair, was likely to prove 
the besjb policy. Accordingly, Mr Staunton entered on the 

3 uiet possession of Kingston, where he continued, faithfully 
ischarging the duties of his calling, about twenty years. He 
preached twice on the Lord’s day, and carefully examined the 
young, and such as were ignorant, both in public, and from 
house to house, .though the town was large and populous. He 
also<set up a'lM^blic lecture, in which a number of eminent di¬ 
vines ofiiciatea in their turn. 

Thus, by his conscientious labours, and exemplary life, ac¬ 
companied by the'rdivine'blessing, a great reformation was ef¬ 
fect^ in Kingston, both of the magistrates and people. He was 
beloved all the devout, and feared by the wicked and per¬ 
verse, aiid the good seed then sown sprung up in the place long 
after <lie was gone. As a preacher, Mr Staunton was very 
plain, warm, and practical. He found, by long experience, 
tliat a plain method of preaching was the most suitable, and 
most conducive to the end for whicli preaching bad been ap¬ 
pointed. Even in the college and university he used the same 
plain and simple method of expressing himself. He could have 
very easily appeared in a more flowery and learned strain; but 
he preferred his Master’s work, and the advantage of his people, 
to every other consideration. In the application of his ser¬ 
mons, he pressed the matter home to the hearts of his hearers 
with such energy and vivacity, that he was called the searching 
preacher. Ever careful to distinguish between the precious and 
the vile, he would, in every sermon, say something by way of 
trial and examination, and point out marks by which the true 
Christian might be distinguished from the hypocrite and forma¬ 
list. He often said, «He was afraid of shearing that rebuke 
from Christ another day, Thou wicked and slothful servant,” 
and applied himself with all diligence to confirm his people in 
tlie truth, and arm then^aMinst all false doctrine. When he 
visited his friends, if they did not ask him to preach, be used 
to say, “ Have you no work here for a preacher.” 

After the death of his first wife, he married a second, by 
whom he had many children. Ten of them were buried in 
one grave in the parish church of Kingston; over which be 
laid a beautiful stone, whereupon the following inscription was 
engraved • 

22 4 (; 
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Here lie the bodies of 

Francis, Richard, Mary, Matthew, Mary, Richard, 
Edmund, Edmund, Sarah, Richard— 

Children 

Whom the Lord graciously gave to 
EDMUND STAUNTON, D. D. 

Late Minister of Kingston-upon-Thames, 

Now President of C. C. C. in Oxford, 

By MARY, his Wife, 

Daughter of Richard Balthrope, Esq. 

Servant to the late Queen Elizabeth. 

Mr Staunton left only one son behind him at his death.—^ 
In 163^, when the Book of Sports came out, he was suspended, 
like many others, for refusing to read it. He ^jliose rather to 
lose his place than countenance such, glaring pi'ofanity. Dur¬ 
ing his suspension, he took his degree of doctor of divinity at 
Oxford, with the design, as he says Mmsclf,** of honouring his 
sufferings. His exercise on this occasion was greatly applaud¬ 
ed; but there were several doctors in the university vi^hose fin¬ 
gers itched to beat him down by disputation, because he was a 
puritan; and being a country minister, they conceived he would 
be an easy conquest. One of these had the hardihood to chal¬ 
lenge him to the combat; but was so miserably nonplussed by 
Dr. Staunton, that the people hissed him, and called out for a 
candle that the doctor might see his arguments. When the as¬ 
sembly of divines was called. Dr. Staunton was appointed a 
member, and highly esteemed by that learned body. He was 
several times called upon to preach before the parliament, and 
his sermons were printed by order of the House. He was like¬ 
wise appointed by parliament one of the six morning lecturers 
in Westminster Abbey. In 1648, when the visitors of the uni¬ 
versity of Oxford discharged Mr Newlin from the headship of 
Corpus Christi college, Dr. Staunton succeeded him as presi¬ 
dent. He continued in this ofiice for twelve years, and was 
ejected by king Charles’ commissioners in 1660. While occu¬ 
pying this place in the university, he was indefatigably employ¬ 
ed in promoting sound learning, and pure and unadulterated 
religion. He encouraged the studious, and reproved the negli¬ 
gent. He set up a divinity lecture •igvery Lord’s day morning 
in the college chapel, for exercisiilg^he senior students, and 
initiating them into the mlmstry. He catechised the juniors 
every Saturday in public, and preached twice every Sabbath, 
beside his constant course in the university church and collie 
chapel. One of the impropriations belonging to the college, 
about seven miles distant, having but.a small stipend, unfit to 
support a minister, he first went over and preached hhnself. 
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ami afterwards desired the^ senior fellows to take it in course; 
to which they readily consented. He had a weekly meeting for 
prayer and conference in his own lodgings, consisting of college 
members and others, wherein he bore a principal part; and be 
constantly attended the public worship in the chapel, morning 
and evening, to observe and reprove such as were remiss. It 
was customary at that time to read a portion of scripture every 
day at dinner in the college-hall; and when any difficult passage 
occurred, he put it upon some one of the fellows, that sat at 
meat with him, to explain it, or did so himself. He was care¬ 
ful always to introduce such discourse as tended to the instruc¬ 
tion of those who were present on these occasions. His watch¬ 
ful care, prudent government, and pious example, were the 
means of greatly promoting religion and learning in his college; 
and many, who were tutored under him, became learned, pious, 
and useful men in their generation. Amongst these, Mr Jo¬ 
seph Alleine, afterwards minister of the gospel at Taunton, was 
a great comibrt to him while he remainecl in the college, and 
it greatly^revived the heart of this good man to hear that he 
proved so eminently pious and useful in the church of God. 

On his ejection from his office of president in 1660, he left 
Oxford, where the precious seed he had sown, and so carefully 
watered, was rising to a hopeful harvest. His departure was 
like that of Paul from Ephesus, or like the imrting of the pro¬ 
phet Elijah from his pupil Elisha, a parting scene of singular 
sensibility, filled up with prayers, lamentations, and tears. 
Parting with his friends, he removed first to Riekmansworth in 
Hertfordshire, where he was well received, by people of all 
ranks, as a minister of Jesus Christ. He preached round about 
that county, and places adjacent, though an old man, and 
somewhat infirm, willing to spend his strengtli in the service of 
his adorable Master, till the act of uniformity imposed a gene¬ 
ral silence on all non-conforming ministers, in August 1693. 
After this, his wife becoming infirm, he took apartments in a 
family at some distance, where he wfis very useful so long as 
he remained with them, as the knowledge of Christ, and the 
power of the world to come, were deeply impressed on the 
minds of the inmates. From this place he again removed to 
another family near St. Alban’s, in which town he was instftt- 
utental in correcting some ejttravagances. He seems to have 
moved about from one place to another, with the view of being 
more extensively useful to the church of Christ. His last re¬ 
moval of this kind was to a little village in Hertfordshire, called 
Bovingden, rendered famous from his living some time, and 
dying, in it. Here he wm offered all accommodations gratis; 
which he accepted: but vvhatcver he saved this way, was ex- 
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pended in charity, particularly in tlie distribution of religious 
books to the > poor of that village and neighbourhood. He at* 
tended carefully to the instruction of the family, and here he 
found much comfort in his retirement; which, hadUie been born 
for bumself alone, would have been his choice in passing the 
time of his sojourning through life. But considering himself as a 
member of society, and a member of the church of Chribt, he 
reckoned his talents, whatever they were, a part of the public 
property, and was often heard to say, “ Woe unto me if I preach 
not the gospel.** He accordingly preached to, or instructed, 
the people wherever he could find an opportunity, unwilling 
that his Master, when he came, should find him idle or asleep. 
He often rode to St. Albans, and once or twice in the year to 
London and Kingston; and when denied a church, he jnreached 
in a chamber. When he had no opportunity of addressing the 
many, he instructed a few, redeeming the time, because the 
days were evil. From the goodness of his natural temper, he 
was gentle and courteous to all, and his natural disposition, 
embellished hy the grace and gentleness of Christ Jefc^ made 
him very amiable, and exceedingly edifying in his conversation. 
His government of the college partook more of mildn^s and 
lenity, than of sharpness and severity; yet none, even of the most 
rigid disciplinarians amongst his predecessors in that office, ever 
kept the college in better order. 

As a Christian, be was much given to self-examinatioB, 
anxious to ascertain his evidences for heaven; which, 1# the 
gracious operations of the Spirit of truth on his soul, he says, 
he found, if his heart did not deceive him. As a divine, he' 
was intimately acquainted with his bible, could readily re¬ 
fer to almost any passage of scripture, and manifested, by his 
explanations, how well he understood the sense of that sacred 
hook. Like Wicklift’, his principal study was the oracles of 
God. He carried the New Testament, or the Book of Psalms, 
always about him; and so greatly delighted was he with the 
word of God, that he made it his meditation both by day and 
night. 

His generosity knew no bounds hut the bottom of his purse. 
He drew out his soul to the hungry, and lived in charity witli 
alt men. While others were rachlng their judgments how they 
should gather together heaps of gol^Dr. Staunton scattered hm 
abroad amongst the poor and needy. When he rode out, he 
used to put what money be could spare in his pocket, that be 
might have wherewith to relieve the necessitous. God had 
given him a competent estate, and he laid it out, in the service 
of the Itountiful Giver, with a cheerfiri heart and a liberal hand. 
As there are the gifts of prayer and*f preaching, so doubtless 
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there is also the of conver^ition; which Dr. Staunton seems 
to have possessed in an eminent degree. He always endeavour¬ 
ed to make his discourse profitable to the people, and could, 
with the greatest facility, and without giving the least offence, 
turn their merry and iale talk into what was useful, and their 
worldly discourse to a heavenly conversation. He embraced 
every opportunity of warning the unruly, and instructing the 
ignorant, even those whom others slighted as unworthy of their 
notice on account of their meanness and ignorance. He used 
to say, ** That their souls were as precious as the souls of noble¬ 
men or princes.” 

His patience and cheerfulness under affliction were truly re¬ 
markable. He was never seen out of humour, or beard repin¬ 
ing, though his trouble was cuiisiderablc. He was always 
cheerful in company, and on ordinary occasions frequently 
somewhat merry and jocose, especially amongst young people, 
with the view of removing the mistaken idea, that the religion 
of Jesus is a system of gloom and despondency; whereas none 
have so good reason to rejoice, and drink their wine with a 
merry heaf*f, as they whose sacrifices arc accepted of God. It 
is said of Macarius, that by his pleasant discourses, on all oc¬ 
casions, he drew many into tlie paths of wisdom and godliness. 

Upon the whole, the life of this eminent servant of Christ 
exhibits such a cluster of heavenly graces and manly virtues, 
as court our closest imitation both as men and Christians. 
Such were the lives of the primitive Christians, and of many 
reformers of latter times: and such examples, in every age of 
the church, have largely contributed to promote piety and 
practical religion, with all their happy consequences, amongst 
men. 

Dr. Staunton was at Jjist seized, on the whole of one side of 
his body, with the dead palsy. This happened on the 8th of 
July 1671; after which his speech failed him, so that he spoke 
but little, and veiy seldom. A fsiend, who paid him a visit 
about this time, asking him how lie did ^ he replied in the words 
of the prophet, “In some measure God is debating with me; 
yet he stayeth bis rough wind in the day of his east wind.” 
Some time after this be said to a friend, “ T neither fear death, 
nor desire to live; but I am willing to be at God’s disposal.** 
On another occasion he expressed tliat remarkable saying of 
holy Job, “ I kimw that my Redeemer livetb,” and then re^* 
peated the following lines of the xxxi. Psalm in verse:* 

Into tbiite bands I do cninmit 
My sp’rit; for thou art hr, 

O thou Jehovah, God of truths 
Who hast icdurmwl me." 
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So long as he had ability he exhorted all al|(^ut him to make 
sure of heaven in the time of health; to keep their evidences un¬ 
blotted; to remember the Sabbath, and keep it holy. He spoke 
with all the solemnity of a dying man, and seemed anxious to 
do good with his expiring breath. He died on the 14th of Jul}i 
1671, in the seventy-first year of his age. His remains were 
interred in the parish church of Bovingden, under a fair stone, 
on which was engraved a Latin epitaph, composed by the Rev. 
Dr. Simon Ford. 

is modesty was such (says Mr Mayo, his biographer), 
that he never judged any thing he wTote worthy of the press. 
He consented, however, to let his Christian Conference*be pub¬ 
lished; and having also by me a manuscript of his, entitled, A 
Dialc^ue between a Minister and a Stranger, 1 thought good 
to print it along with the foresaid treatise. These, with two 
Sermons, published by order of the House of Commons, and a 
funeral Sermon for Mrs Wilkinson, late wife of Dr. Henry 
Wilkinson, principal of Magdalen-hall, with a Latin Poem in 
Britannia Ridiviva, 1660, upon the restoration of Charles II., 
and probably some other Sermons, seem to include all that 
have been published of his writings.” 


PETER STERRY, B. D. 

Mil Steiirv w'as born in.the county of Surrey, and edu¬ 
cated in Emanuel college, Cambridge, where he was chosen 
fellow in 1636. Having finished his academical studies at the 
university, he entered into holy orders, and in 1643 was chQ<»' 
sen one of the assembly of divines lor the city of London. He 
was afterwards one of Cromwell’s chaplains, and procured the 
character of a hAgli-fiying mystical divine. He lived till after 
the restoration, and is said to have preached to a conventicle in 
London. It is said, that he and one Sadler were the first who 
had been observed to make ^public profession of Platonism in 
the iiftiversity of Cambridge. * 

Mr Sterry seems to have embraced the cause of the parlia¬ 
ment with enthusiasm, and continued to advocate tiie same with 
uncommon zeal and firmness. He frequently preached at 
Whitehall, and before the {larliamdpt; on which occasions he 
declared his sentiments without ttib^j^kst reserve; but as these 
sentiments seem to have been selected and transcribed for the 
obvious purpose of reproach, we shall give them in the words 
of our author. In his sermon, before the House of Commons, 
in November 26th, 1645, speaking of the discomfiture of the 
king’s army, he adds, “ What ailed you, ye mighty armies at 
Keinton, Newbury, York, and Naseby, that ye fled, and were 
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dHveti back ? Wbat ailed youj ye strong traitors, ye close con¬ 
spirators, that ye trembled and fell,.till yodr foundations were 
^discovered, before your villanies could f^ke the anticipated ef¬ 
fect? They saw tnee, O Jesus, they saw thee opening in tlie 
midst of us, so they fled before us.—Worthies, you sit at the 
right hand of the Lord Jesus in this commonwealth, as the 
Lord Jesus sits at the right hand of his Father in that kingdom 
which ruleth over all.” We leave the consideration of these 
quotations to the impartial reader without comment. 

Mr Sterry was author of a number of treatises**, the titles of 
which have not come in our way. He appears to have been 
deeply tinctured with mysticism. According to Ricliard Bax¬ 
ter, he was an intimate of Sir Henry Vane’s *, and thought to 
have been of his sentiments in religion. He was so famous for 
obscurity in preaching, that Sir Benjamin Rudyard said, “ He 
was too high for this world, and too low for the world to come.” 
^ In 1654 Sterry wiis appointed one« of the triers. It had 
hitherto been reserved for the several presbyteries to examine and 
approve of public preachers, both in town and country; but the 
Protector observing some inconveniences attending that method, 
to prevent all complaints of partiality, thought it advisable not 
to trust the qualifleations of candidates for the vacancies in the 
church, all over England, to the prcsbylerians alone. He there¬ 
fore contrived a middle path, by joining the several parties to¬ 
gether, and entrusting the work to certain commissioners of 
each*'denomination, men of known ability and integrity. This 
waft ftetticd by an ordinance of council, March SOtli, 1654. 
l!lie commission consisted of thirty-eight individuals, eight or 
nine were laymen, the rest ministers, some of whom were pres- 
byterians, others independents, with two or three baptists. 
Any five were empowered to approve; l^ut no number, under 


Sir Henry Vano was a principal lender in the House of Commons, and one of 
those singular characters that make their appearance l»ut once in a thousand years. 
It is hard to determine whether he was more the phantastic visionary, or the pro¬ 
found politician. He did not, like the generality of enthusii^sts, supinely repose his 
confidence on heaven, as if he expected every thing from that quarter, but exerted 
himselfdslf he depended wholly on his own activity. His enthusiasm, in place of 
precipitating him into rash and in^icioua measures, only served to add renovated 
vigour to his natural capacity. Ho nilstook his deep penetration, however, for the 
spirit of prophecy, and the light of h^o genius for divine irradiation. The solemn 
league and covenant was the offspring of his prolific brain; which teemed with new 
systems both of politics and religion. His genius stood far above the level of man¬ 
kind, and he spoke like a philosopher on every subject but religion; with regard to 
which he certainly merits a place in the front rank of mystics. He preserved a uni¬ 
formity of character through life, and died in the expectation of receiving the mar¬ 
tyr’s crown. He was beheaded, June 14th, 1602.—(5W/!t’s?<r’s Life nf Batter, part i. 
p. Tii. 
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nine, had authority to reject a candidate aa uiM|ualified. In 
case of the death or removal of any commissioner, the vacancy 
was filled up by the Protector and his council, or by the parlia¬ 
ment, if sitting. Some of the presbyterians, however, declinea 
to act for want of better authority, and because they were not 
satisfied with some of the company. 

We are informed by Ludlow, “That when the news of 
Cromwelfs death arrived, Mr Sterry stood up, and exhorted 
those about him not to be troubled; foii^this, said he, is good^. 
news; because, if Cromwell was of use to the people of 
God while here amongst us, he will be much more useful now, 
that he is seated at the right hand of Jesus Christ, there to in¬ 
tercede for us on all occasions!!” If Ludlow^s story be true, 
Mr Sterry must either have been a frenzied fool, or a consnm- 
inate flatterer. 

Two Sermons of his, preached before the Condons, have 
been printed, 1. The Spirit’s Conviction of Sin openiid.—3. The 
Clouds in which Christ comes. 


RICHARD VINES, A. M. 

This learned and excellent divine was born at Blason in 
Leicestershire, about the year 1600, and had his education at 
Magdalen college, Cambridge, where, having continued fof, 
some years, and taken his degrees in arts, he displayed 
quickness of apprehension, and prcMnancy of parts. 
lively and acute; but never, like^^y young men of 
given to any youthful extravagances. He studied hard, and 
quired a great proficiency in learning; and haring run through 
his courses in the university, he was chosen scboql-mastef at 
Hinckley, in his own county. On the death of Mr James 
Cranford, which took place some time after this, he was pre¬ 
sented to the rectory of Weddington in Warwickshire. Here 
bis ministrations were attended by man^ from the neighbour¬ 
ing parishes, and became a great blessing-to that part of the 
country. He also preached to a small parish in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and upon the death of the incumbent, was presented to 
the living. Mr Vines served botimiiarishes with the utmost 
care and diligence, their profits oiih^^ounting to eighty pounds 
per annum. At the earnest requm ‘of severm friends, he like¬ 
wise set up a lecture at Nuneaton; to which the people resorted 
in multitudes. Mr Evans, ejected in 1663, who succeeded him 
in bis two livings, is said to have found that country-side well 
stocky,.with relipous knowledge and solid Christians, the fruit 
arisiDS|l|^om the labours of many excellent men, but especially 
his worthy predecessor Mr Vines. 
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On the breaking out of the civil war, Mr Vines was driven 
from Ills charge, and forced to take shelter in Coventry, a city 
in Warwickshire, about ninety miles north-west from London, 
where he found about thirty other ministers, who, to save * 
themselves from the plundering depredations of the royal army, 
and the fury of a misguided populace, liad fled to this city of 
refuge. Thus driven from their docks, and the exercise of their 
ministry, these divines set up a morning lecture; in which Mr 
Vines was frequently engaged, as well as on the Lord^s day. 
In 1643 he was appointed one of the assembly of divines, and 
noted for his regular attendance. Here his abilities and mode¬ 
ration were called into daily exercise, and the good he did in 
the matter of church government may be safely concealed, but 
cannot be expressed without giving offence. In 1644 lie was 
appointed one of tlie assistant divines at the negotiations of 
Uxbridge. The Oxford historian, speaking of Dr. Hammond, 
one of the king's party, says, and that with an uncommon air 
of triumph, It being his lot to dispute with Hicliard Vines, a 
presbyterian minister, who attended the commissioners of par¬ 
liament, be, with the greatest ease and clearness, dispersed all 
the sophisms he could bring up against him.” How far this 
statement is correct we are unable to determine, only that 
Whitlocke, a more correct, and far more impartial writer, 
speaking of this treaty, says, “ That while Dr. Stewart and Dr. 
^^^Iden argued very positively, that the government by bishops 
jure divino, Mr Vines and Mr Henderson argued as posi-^ 
but more moderate^ that the government of the church 
by presbyteries was Jure mVino.’* 

Mr Vines was chosen a member of the cummitUse of accom¬ 
modation, and cliairman at their meetings. On the subject of 
a general accommodation of all the religious parties, lie wrote 
an excellent letter to Mr Baxter; which discovered his mild and 
accommodating spirit. He tvas appointed master of Pembroke- 
hall, Cambridge, by the earl of Manchester; and it has been 
generally allowed, that few persons were better qualified for that 
situation. Here, to the utmost of his powey, he promoted true 
religion and sound literature, and had restored the college to a 
very flourishing condition by the time he was ejected for re¬ 
fusing the engagement ih 1649. He was one of the committee 
of learned divines appoint# by parliament to prepare the Con¬ 
fession of Faith, also one of the assistant divines appointed to 
treat with the king at the Isle of Wight; on which occasion he 
was much applauded by bis own party, particularly for proving 
the sufficiency of presbyterian ordination—shewing, that mini¬ 
sters, ordained by the presbyterian churches in France and the 
Low Countries, were, to all intents and purposes, acknowledged 
22 4 II 
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by ouf bishops as lawfully ordained both to pr<dfljeh and admi¬ 
nister the sacraments. During the treaty he had much conver¬ 
sation, and some disputation, with the king, who highly valued 
* him for his learning and ingenuity. 

When sentence of death had been pronounced against the 
king, Mr Vines, and several of his brethren, presented their 
duty to his majesty, with their humble desires to pray with 
him, and perform other serviceable offices if he would be pleas¬ 
ed to accept of their service. The king thanked them for their 
'kind offers; but declined accepting them. About 1653 Mr 
Vines was clioscn one of a committee to draw up the funda¬ 
mentals to be presented to the House. When he went first up 
to London, be was chosen minister of St. Clement Danes, 
where many persons of quality were his hearers. After some 
time he resigned his place at the solicitation of the earl of Es¬ 
sex, and removed to Walton in Hertfordshire; but afterwards 
accepted an invitation to Laurence-jewry, London, where bis 
excellent talents were still employed in promoting the interest 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom. Here multitudes flocked to bis 
ministry; by means of which many a wanderer was gathered 
into Christ’s sheep-fold. While pastor at Laurence-jewry, be 
w{i8 chosen one of the weekly lecturers at St. Michael’s, Corn- 
hill, and often called to preach before the parliament. It has 
been, nevertheless, considered by many, that Mr Vines, and 
several of his brethren, preached with too much warmth and 
acrimony against the baptists. ’ On the death of llie earl of 
Essex, the parliament appointed a public funeral for that dis* 
tinguished general, who was buried, with great solemnity, in 
St. Peter’s church, Westminster, and Mr Vines preached his 
funeral sermon to a very great audience of persons in the 
higher ranks of society 

Mr Vines had formerly a strong constitution; but the Inces¬ 
sant labours of a very useful life had so worn it down, that at 
length he became the subject of severe bodily distress. After 
his settlement at Laurence-jewry, his infirmities came on apace. 

* Robert, carl of Essex, the only aon of tlio unfortunate favourite of ijueen Eliza¬ 
beth, posseiaed a Iibt.al portion of his fathci’s popularity, lie was a nobleman of 
inflexible honour and upright intentions, and from bit biiiuunity, compassionate dis¬ 
position, iuid a zealous regard for the essentials of Christianity, lie sympathized^with, 
and showed gre.tt hindness to, the persecuted puiitans. ^le was one of thoai few 
noblemen, who, in parliament, dared to attachv|l^e encroaching prerogative of the 
crown. It was at the head of an army, however, wat the earl appeared to the great¬ 
est advantage. When he look the command of ihiii^rlinment’a forces, lie whs consi¬ 
dered the fittest person in the kingdom fpr filling that most important ofiicr. He was 
a man of Invincible fortitude, remarkably forcsighted and eautious. Owing, perhaps, 
to the nMure of the war, and the raw and undisciplined state of the army,' be rather 
waited for, than sought after, opportunities of fighting, and knew tietter how to gain 
than improve his victory. He acquired a great reputation as a soldier; but bis glory 
was soon eclimed by a race of young men, who, it not his superiors in militai'y skin, 
greatly exceeded him in daring enterprize. He dic»U September 14th, 1646.—Riog. 
Britfftl. vol. V. p. 161—168. 
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He was greatly afflicted witli a paiti in Ins head, whicli nearly 
deprived him of sight; so that he could not see the largest 
print, nor ooUld any glasses help liim; yet would he not desist 
from his puldio labours. The day before his death be preached 
and administered the sacrament. At ten o’clock, the same 
evening, he was taken with a bleeding at the nose, and died 
betwixt two ahd three the next morning, aged fifty-five years. 
His remains were interred, with great lamentation, in the 
church of Laurenoc-jewry, February 7th, 1(».55, when Dr. 
Thorntm Jacombe preached his funeral sermon; wherein he gives 
him the following liigh character: He possessed very excel¬ 
lent parts. He was even taller by the head than most of his 
brethren. He was mighty in the scriptures, and an interpreter 
one amongst a thousand. He was an aceompUshed scholar, a 
perfect master of the Greek, au exccHeiiL philologist, and an 
admirable orator. He was a ready and close disputant, and ap¬ 
proved himself to the admiration of many at the treaties of Ux¬ 
bridge and the Isle of Wight. 11c was a solid, judicious, and 
orilwdox divine, mighty in poluls of controversy. In his spiri¬ 
tual and powerful ministry he dwelt more csjiceially upon the 
doctrine of justification, debasing man, and exalting tlie Re¬ 
deemer. lie wished to die praying or prcacJiiiig. What Avould 
have made most men keep their beds, did not keep Mr Vines 
out of the pulpit, l^scssing an undaunted and hcroicul spirit, 
like Luther, nothing could deter him from a conscieutious dis- 
. charge of his duty. 11c was accounted the very prince of 
IP'tmchcrs, a thorough Calvinist, and a bold honest man, void 
of pride and flattery; and as he proiudiod, so he lived and died.” 
Fuller styles him an excellent preacher, and the very champion 
of the assembly; steady to his princijilcs, yet moderate and cha¬ 
ritable to those who differed from his opinions. Wood says no¬ 
thing concerning him, only that he was a xcalons puritan. 

His works arc, 1. A Treatise on the Sacrament,—3. Christ, 
the Christian’s only gain.—3. God’s drawing, and Man’s com¬ 
ing to Christ.—1'. The Saint’s iieariu‘ss to God.—5. A Funeral 
Sermon for the Earl of Essex.—6. A Funeral Sermon for Mr 
William Strong.—7. Caleb’s Integrity, preached before the 
Commons, November 30th, 16 ia.—S. The posture of David’s 
Spirit when he was in a doubtful condition; a Sermon before 
the Commons, Ifili.—9,'The Happiness of Israel; a Sermon 
before both Houses, 1045—and several other Sermons. 


GEORGE WALKER, B. D. 

This very learned and pious puritan divine was horn at 
llawkshead, a market-fown of l^ancashire, in 1501. Being 
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blessed with religious parents, they attended to lik instruction, 
and favoured him with a religious education; of Ivfaich he en- 
joyed the benefit in his future life. He was educated at St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, where, having finished his studies, 
he went to London, and in the year 1614 became rector of St. 
John the Evangelist in Watling Street. Here he continued to 
discharge the duties of his office with great faithfulness, for 
the space of forty years, refusing all other preferments, though 
offered him on several occasions. The gaining of souls to 
Christ was so much the object of his ambition, that church pre¬ 
ferment gave him little concern. He was a bold opposer of 
popery, and several times engaged in public disputations against 
its errors and superstitions. In the year 1623 he had a public 
dispute with one Smith, an account of which was afterwards 
published by the consent of both parties. He had many en¬ 
counters with Fisher the famous jesiiit, and several others who 
were accounted the ablest disputants of the Romish persuasion. 

Mr Walker was a divine of sterling piety and strict Sabbata¬ 
rian principles, and frequently pressed on bis bearers the neces¬ 
sity of an exact observance of the Lord’s day. Having, in 
J635, openly avowed bis sentiments on this point, and warmly 
recommended the sanctiheation of that holy day, in opposition 
to a book published by the bisliop of Ely, and set forth by pub¬ 
lic authority, he was convened before archbishop Laud, and re¬ 
ceived canonical admonition. In 1638 he was prosecuted, and 
severely censured in the star-chamber. Having preached a ser¬ 
mon in his own church, to pi’ove, “ That it is a sin to obey th# 
greatest monarch on earth in those things that are opposed to 
the commandments of God,” be was committed twelve weeks 
to the custody of a pursuivant, to whom he paid in fees the sum 
of twenty pounds. Upon his prosecution, ho was shut up a 
close prisoner in the Gatehouse for ten weeks, and at last com¬ 
pelled to enter into a bond of a thousand pounds to conhne him¬ 
self in his brother’s house at Chiswick, and have his living se¬ 
questrated. Ho continued a prisoner for the space of two years, 
and was liberated by the long parliament. In 1641 his case was 
laid before parliament, where it was resolved, “ That his com¬ 
mitment from the council table for preaching a sermon, Octo¬ 
ber 14tb, 1638, and his detainment twelve weeks for the same, 
is against the law and the constitutional liberty of the siibject: 
That the prosecution of the said Walker in the star-chamber, 
for preaching said sermon, and his close imprisonment thereup¬ 
on ffir ten weeks in the Gatehouse, and the payment of twenty 
pounds fees, is against law and the liberty of the subject: That 
the five passages, marked by the Attorney-general and «ir John 
Rafiks, coiitain no crime, nor deserve any censure, nor he any pun- 
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ishoieiit for them: That the cnforcin|y the said Walker to enter 
into the bond for one thousand pounds for confinement in his 
brother’s house in Chiswick, and his imprisonment tlicre, is 
against law; That the sequestration of the parsonage of the 
said Walker was done without any warrant, and against the 
laws of the land; That Walker ought to be restored to his par¬ 
sonage, and the whole profits thereof, from the time of the said 
sequestration, and to have reparation for all damages he has 
sustained by these several imprisonments, and his case trans¬ 
mitted to the lords.” Whether Mr Walker received any re¬ 
paration for damages we have not been able to discover; but 
after his liberation he returned to his benefice and ministrations 
at Watling Street, where he remained unmolested the rest of 
his days. In 1643 he was chosen a member of the assembly of 
divines, where, by his munificent and generous conduct, he 
j»rocured a distinguished reputation. In the year following he 
was appointed one of the committee for examining and approv¬ 
ing public preachers; and, during the same year, he was one of 
the witnesses against Laud at his trial; where he deposed, that 
the archbishop had endeavoured to introduce arminianism and 
popish superstition into the church of England. Though Wood 
reproaches him for having preached against the king, he hearti¬ 
ly joined with the rest of his brethren in London in protesting 
against the king’s death. He was a member of the first pro¬ 
vincial assembly in London, and some times chosen moderator. 
He died in 1651, aged seventy years, and Avas buried in his 
OAvn church in Watling Street. Fuller says, “ He was well 
skilled in the oriental languages, and an excellent logician and 
diA'ine. He was a man of a holy life, and a liberal hand, who 
deserved well of Sion college library, and who, by his example 
and persuasion, raised a thousand pounds for the maintenance 
of preaching ministers in his native county.” Wood caMa him 
a learned man, but a severe puritan. 

His works are, 1. The sum of a Disputation between Mr 
Walker, pastor of St. John the Evangelist, and the Popish Priest 
calling himself Mr Smith, but really Norris.-^-2. Fisher’s folly 
unfolded, or the Vaunting .Tesuit’s Challenge answered.—3. 
Socinianism, in the fundamental point of Justification, disco¬ 
vered and confuted.—4. The Doctrine of the Holy Weekly 
Sabbath.—5. God made AMsible in all his Works.—6. Sermons 
))rcached before Parliament, &c. 


JOHN WALLIS, D. D. 

This celebrated mathematician and divine vA'as horn at 
Ashford, a large market-town in the county of Kent, on the 
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S2d November 1616. His father died when he^Wite only four 
yeore of age; after which he was wholly under tl^ care of his 
mother, who cai-ofully instructed him in his younger years, both 
by precept and example. In 1625 there was a great plague in 
London, and many other places in the kingdom, particnl^ly at 
Ashford; on account of which many of the inhabitants deserted 
their habitations. On this trying occasion, young Wallis was 
sent to Leygrecn, near Tenterden, a market-town in Kent, 
where, for several years, lie was under the tuition of Mr James 
Moffat, a Scotchman, from whom he received the common 
course of grammatical learning, and might have gone to the 
university, only that he was tJiought too young. Mr Moffat’s 
school being broken up, he was sent to Foisted school in Essex, 
where he continued two years, by which time he was well 
grounded in Latin and Greek; and liaviug been accustomed in 
both scliools to speak Latin, that language was become familiar 
to him; which proved of great utility afterwards. He had aljso 
learned so much Hebrew, that by tlic help of his grammar and 
dictionary he could make progress without a teacher. He al¬ 
ways pursued hi^ studies with vigour and perseverance, and 
had, by this time, got a little acquaiutaiicc with logic, music, 
and the riuliments of the French language; and during the va¬ 
cation, when he was about a fortnight at home witli liis mother 
at Asliford, he learned tlie practical part of common arithmetic 
from a younger brother; which was his first step towards mai- 
ihematics, a science in which he greatly delighted, and in which 
he afterwards became eminent. 

In 1632 he was admitted into Emanuel college, Cambridge, 
under the tuition of Mr Anthony Burgess, an excellent tutor, 
where he made great proficiency, and proceeded bachelor of 
arts in 1637, and master 1640. He was always reputed one of 
the best scholars of his rank. About this time he entered into 
the ministry, and was ordained by the bishop of Winchester, 
and became chaplain to Sir Richard Darby at Buttcrcrum, in 
Yorkshire; from which lie removed, in about a year, to the 
family of lady Vere, the widow of lord Horatio Vere; with 
whom he remained about two years, sometimes with the family 
in London, and at other times at iicr house at Castle Hedingham 
in Essex. After this he was about one year fellow of Queen’s 
college, Cambridge; but forming a matrimonial ^liance about 
this time, he gave up his fellowship. 

About the year 1644 he was chosen one of the scribes to the 
assembly of divines. During bis attendance on the assembly, 
he was pastor firs! in Fetichurch Street, and after in Ironmong¬ 
er-lane, where he continued till his removal to Oxford; where 
be prosecuted hi« studies, till he became such a proficient, that 
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he was ^accouiited one of the first matliematicians of the age in 
which he lived. He had a most accurate judgment in uU ma¬ 
thematical studies, and succeeded to admiriition in the art of 
deciphering intricate writings; a proof of a subtile wit and scru¬ 
tinizing judgment.' He could discover the mind of the writer 
in spite of every method that art could devise to prevent it. 
His own account of the first attempts he made in tliis business 
is as follows: “About the beginning of our civil war (says he), 
the chaplain of Sir William Waller shewed me, as a curiosity, 
just as we were sitting down to supper at lady Verc’s, an inter¬ 
cepted letter written in cipher, and it was indeed the first thing 
I had ever seen of the kind. He asked me, between jest and 
earnest, if I could make any thing of it, and was surprised 
when I told him perhaps T might. It was about ton o’clock 
when we rose from sup])er. I immediately retired to my cham¬ 
ber, and having examined it, found that tb.e number of cha¬ 
racters were twenty-two or twenty-three; wliich gave me some 
reason to think it was a new alphabet. On this supposition I 
went to work, and had it deciphered before I went to bed.” 
He was often employed afterwards in this difhcult work, and 
complained that ho ^vas but poorly rewarded. When academi¬ 
cal studies were greatly interrupted by the war in both the uni¬ 
versities, the men of eminent learning retired to the metropolis, 
and formed themselves into clubs and assemblies. Mr Wallis 
belonged to one of those which m(*t once a-week to disc'ourso 
on philosophical subjects; and this society was the beginning of 
what was afterwards incorporated under the denomination ol* 
the Royal Society. In lf)49 he became Savilian profes<.or of 
geometry in the university of Oxford, where he passed the rest 
of his days in cultivating those sciences, which, l» the honour 
both of himself and liis couatry, he greatly improved. He 
opened his lectures, on the 31st of October, Avith an in: ugural 
speech in Latin; which was printed. On May 31st, 1G54, he 
took the degree of doctor of divinity. In U)o8 he was chosen 
keeper of the archives of the university. Upon the restora¬ 
tion. of the king, he met with great respect.' His majesty en¬ 
tertained a favourable opinion of him; on which account he was 
not only made one of the chaplains to the king, but had also his 
places in the university confirmed. In 1661 lie was appointed" 
one of the divines for reviewing the book of Common Prayer. 
He afterwards conformed, and remained a conformist till his 
death. He was one of the first members cif the Royal Society. 
Lord Brownker, visconnt of Castlc-I.jyons, Sir Isaac Newton, 
Dr. Barrow, Dr. Wallis, Mr Gregory, and Dr. Halley, with 
other learned men of that day, formed the Royal Society Of 
London in the year 1668. Lord Brownkcr, <hc first president 
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of this society after its incorporation, carried on a phiioiiOphical 
correspondence with Or. Wallis. He also addressed his hypo¬ 
thesis, on the flax and reflux of the sea, to the celebrated Mr 
Boyle; which was printed in the Philosophical Transactions. 
It is said to have been well known in England at the time, that 
Dr. Wallis could extract the cnbe root, by a mental process, to 
an hundred places of figures; but that these operations required 
a seclusion of himself from the external impressions of light, 
sound, and muscular motion. Dr. Wallis has attempted to 
prove, that Gezbertus, archbishop of Rhcims, afterwards pope 
Silvester II., had learned the art of arithmetic, as now practis¬ 
ed in Europe, from the Saracens in Spain, before the year 
1000. 

Such was his acuteness of intellect, and acquaintance with 
science, that he ventured to propounce the practicability^ of 
leaching the deaf to speak; which theory he afterwards verified 
in the case of Mr Whalley, a young gentleman of Northamp¬ 
ton, deaf and dumb from his birth. Having fully succeeded in 
this his first attempt, he made a second essay, equally successful, 
with the son of admiral Popham. He was, moreover, an emi¬ 
nent divine, and much engaged in defence of the Trinity and 
the Christian Sabbath. He possessed a very quick apprehen¬ 
sion, and a clear judgment, in all matters of religious contro¬ 
versy, and could readily discriminate between truth and error, 
however disguised in sophistical ambiguities. He departed this 
life, October 28th, 1T03, in the eighty-eighth year of his dge, 
leaving behind him one son and two daughters. His remains 
were interred in the choir of Mary’s church, Oxford, where a 
handsome monument M'as erected to his memory. With re¬ 
spect to Dr. Wallis’ se.rrauns, which were published, for the 
first time, in 1791, the Montlily Reviewers say, “That he was 
a man of great ability, worth, and celebrity in his day; but that, 
like numbers of highly-deserving individuals, his memory has 
been shamefully neglected. Though Dr. Wallis did not apply 
himself to mathematics as a business till more than forty years 
of age, he bad a genius particularly fitted for such studies, and 
sotm became pite-cminent in this profession. Next to Sir Isaac 
Newton, he was allowed to be the first mathematician of his 
time. One unequivocal testimony of this is his Commercium 
Epistolicum, occasioned by a challenge given by Mr Formate, 
a Frenchman, to all the English, Dutch, and French mathema¬ 
ticians, with the exception of those in Paris, to answer a nu¬ 
merical question. This Dr. Wallis accomplished with great 
applause, and received, among other commendations, in a letter 
addressed to Sir Kenelin Digby, *That Holland must now 
yield to England, and Paris to Oxford,’ ” 
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Upon the whole, Dr. Wallis must be regarded as a man *vbo 
ranks high in the records of science and literature. He was 
not only an adept in the theology called orthodox, but, what is 
of much more importance, he also appears to have been earnest¬ 
ly solicitous to advance the best interest of his hearers. We are 
told, more particularly, that lie possessed a vigorous constitu¬ 
tion, a soul, calm, serene, and not easily ruffled dr discomposed; 
that he was considered the ornament of Oxford, and an honour 
to his country. 

His writings are numerous, 1. Truth tried, or Animadver¬ 
sions on Lord Brook’s Treatise, called the Nature of Truth.— 

Animadversions oil Mr Baxter’s Book, entitled. Aphorisms 
of Justification, and of the Covenant.—3. Tractus de Loquela 
Grammaticse.—4<. Grammar of the English tongue, for the use 
of Foreigners.—5. Elenchus Geometria? Hobbinse.—6. Due Cor¬ 
rection to Mr Hobbes, or School Discipline for not saying his 
lessons a-right.—7. Hobbiaiii Puncti Dispunctio.—8. Hobbious 
Heautontimorumcnos, addressed to Mr Boyle.—9. Mathesis 
Universalis.—10. Commercium Epistolicum de Questionibus 
Matbematiccs.—ll. lie gave an edition of Arebimedes’ Avena- 
rius and Dimensio Circuli. He published, from the manuscript, 
Claudii Ptolemaji Opus Harmonicum, in Greek, with a Latin 
Version and Notes: to wliich he afterwards added an Appendix. 
—12. Theological Discourses, consisting of eight Letters and 
'three Sermons, viz. The Life of Faith, God’s Sovereignty and 
Justice, The True Treasure.—13. On Bepentanee, with Dis¬ 
courses concerning Mclehizedek, Job, and titles of the Psalms. 
—li. Two Sermons, the Necessity of llcgciu'ratioii, and the 
Resurrection asserted.—l.'j. A Defence of the Sabbath.—Ifi. A 
brief and easy Explanation of the Assembly’s Shorter C/ate- 
chism; with other Pamphlets, Letters, &e. 

In 1697, the curators of the press at Oxford thought it for 
the honour of the university to collect all his works, which had 
been separately printed, cither in English or Latin, and to pub¬ 
lish them all together in Latin. They were accordingly pub¬ 
lished at Oxford, in tliree volumes folio, and dedicated to king 
William. A posthumous volume of thirteen sermons were also 
published by Viis great-grand-son, in 1791, who bad in his pos¬ 
session some valuable manuscripts, and till lately a rich gold 
medal, wb4ch had been preseiiled to Dr. Wallis by the elector 
of Brandenburg, with an honourable inscription, and a chain of 
gold, that produced from the refiner the sum of sixty-two pounds 
five shillings. 
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JERISMIAH WHITAKER, A. M-f 

T|iis l^thfinl minister of the gospel was horn at Wake- 

Ijpi Ypji'kshire, 1599. He studied at Sidney college, C^- 
hridge, where he was much esteemed for his modesty and lite¬ 
rary talents. From a child be was grave and thoughtful; even 
when a hoy, he would travel, in company with others, eight or 
ten miles on a Sabbath morning to hear a puritan sermon, and 
join with them in their public devotions. While but a youth, 
lie was sp impressed with the importance and value of an* im¬ 
mortal spul, and so charmed with the idea of salvation byithe 
grace of God and the merits of Christ, that he considered a 
preacher of the gospel the most honourable and pleasant em¬ 
ployment on eartli, and often expressed how much rather he 
would choose to he a preacher of the gospel, than the greatest 
emperor in the universe. Having‘finished his studies at the 
university, ho was settled at Oakham in Rutlandshire, in the ca¬ 
pacity of school-master; where he continued, some say four, others 
seven, years, during which he became intimate with Mr Wil¬ 
liam Peachey, an eminent scholar and preacher, whose daughter 
he afterwards mai^ied. Having been invited to tlie pastoral 
charge of Stretton, in the same county, he left Oakham, and 
commenced his favourite work. While at Stretton he was in- ‘ 
vited to become the master of one of the colleges; but his heart 
was so bound up in the work of the gospel, that he return¬ 
ed the following answer: “ My heart doth more desire to be 
a constant preacher, than to be master of an\' college in the 
world.” 

Upon the publication of the Book of Sports, Mr Whitaker 
reused to read it; which exposed him, as well as multitudes of* 
his brethren, to the persecution of the prelates. In this instance, 
however, he escaped the malice of his enemies much better than 
be had reason to expect. But being afterwards required to con¬ 
tribute towards the expense of the war against the Scots, he re¬ 
fused, telling the bishop, or his chancellor, “ That he could not, 
with a good conscience, contribute towards the persecution of 
the church of Chyist, in whatever nation it might happen to be 
situated.” For this honest declaration he would have suffered 
luspension and deprivation, if one of his friends had not paid 
the money. 4 %, 

Having preached at Stretton thirteen years, he was chosen 
one fcff the assembly of divines; and being thus necessarily called 
up in' London, he was chosen pastor of St. Mary Magdalen 
Beruiondacy in^ Southwark, and one of the morning lecturers 
at Abbey church, Westminster. In 1647 be was appointed a 
member of the first provincial assembly, held at London, of 
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wbich he was onee the moderator. In the course of the 
year, by an corder of the House of Iiord% he and Dr. Thonitw 
Goodwill were a|»pointed to the oversight and examination of 
the assembly's papers, before putting them to ^e press. In 
1648 he Was in danger of being deprived of his lecture at West¬ 
minster for refusing the engagement; but on account of his 
moderation, and chiefly owing to the universal esteem in which 
he was held by the people, he was suffered to remain unmolest¬ 
ed. He preached three or four sermons generally every week, 
two at Southwark, his own charge, one at Westminster, one at 
Christ Church; and when he gave up his lecture at Christ 
Church, he undertook another at Stepney. He was engaged in 
two quarterly lectures at Michael’s, Cornhill. He preached 
monthly at the morning exercise, besides funeral sermons, and 
at sacramental occasions; add to all this, his other pastoral du¬ 
ties, and his attending the assembly of divines. In short, he 
never shrunk from any part of the church’s service which he 
had it in his power to perform, nor did he serve his Master 
with that which cost him nothing. His sermons, though so nu¬ 
merous, were neither mean nor empty, but solid and judicious, 
and his delivery commanding, ardent, and impressive, 

Mr Whitaker was of the presbyterian persuasion, and had a 
principal hand in composing the Defence of a Gospel Ministry, 
published by the provincial synod of London in 1654. When 
the storm seemed to increase, and the faithful were in danger 
of suffering much for their fidelity, lie was riding one day in com¬ 
pany with an intimate friend, and, as they passed Tyburn, he stop¬ 
ped his horse, and contemplating for a moment that scene of mi- 
, sery, he exclaimed, “ Why, here is indeed a marvellous thing! 
The multitudes of wicked men, who have perished in this miser¬ 
able place, sufficiently demonstrate, that the children of dark¬ 
ness are more valorous in the service of their master than the 
children of light. These men could brave the laws of eternal 
Justice, and, in defiance of all the allurements of heaven, and 
the terrors of hell, knowingly sacrifice their lives, their honour, 
the happiness of their neighbours, and hazfard the salvation of 
their own souls, all for the paltry gratification of some sordid 
propensity; and shall the servants of Christ be less courageous 
in the cause of their adorable Master, who has pledged his vo¬ 
racity to rlward their fidelity witli an immoveable kingdom, 
and an unfading crown. With such delightful prospects before 
us, should not the children of God be ready, on all occasions, 
having a good cause, and a good call, to follow tbeir divine 
Tjoader wherever he points the way, were it even to mount Cal¬ 
vary ? But, alas! bow few have the fortitude to appear for 
him in the face of this adulterated generation.” 
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During the latter part of his life, this amiable divine was sore 
afflicted with'the gout and stone; the agonising torments occU' 
moned by which, though the^ often made him groan, and often 
roar out, never drew froi^ him one murmuring expression. He 
manifested such a spirit of resignation to the will of God, i^nd 
patience under the inconceivable severity of his trouble, that 
some considered him designed by God as an example of patience 
to posterity. When his friends asked how he did ? he general¬ 
ly replied, “The bush is still burning, but not yet consumed; 
and though my pains are above the strength of nature, they arc 
not beyond the supports of grace/’ About two months before 
his death, his pains became exceedingly severe; so that he 
cried unto the Lord, in the anguish of his affliction, “ O thou 
Father of mercy, pity me—consider my fi*ame; thou knowest 1 
am but dust, do not contend with me for ever. O my God, 
Creator of heaven and earth, help me! help me! Consider, 
Lord, that I am thy servant. Pour, Lord, some drops of com¬ 
fort into these bitter waters. O ibal the blood of sprinkling 
might mollify these excruciating pains. 1 am in a iiery furnace, 
Lord, be with me, and bring me out, refined from my irrup¬ 
tions. O God, I fly to thee, cover me with thy wings till this 
terrible storm pass over me. O my God, break open the prison 
door, and set my poor captive soul at liberty; but enable me to 
wait thy good time—surely no man ever desired more earnest¬ 
ly to live than I do to die. When, oh ! when shall that blessed 
hour arrive, when I shall neither sin, siifler, nor sorrow any 
more. Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord, they rest 
from their labours.” As he felt tlic fits coming upon him, he 
requested his friends to withdraw, that they might not be 
grieved by hearing his groaniugs. As the time of his departure 
drew near, the paroxysms became more frequent, and more in- 
supportably severe; but the Lord delivered him from them all. 
He died, June 1st, 1654, aged fifty-five years, and ^vas buried 
in Bermondsey church, where vast numbers of people honoured*, 
his interment with their presence. His funeral sermon was 
preached by Mr Simeon Aslie, and afterwards published, en¬ 
titled, Living Laves between Christ and Dying Saints. 

After Mr Whitaker’s death, bis body was opened in the pre¬ 
sence of several physicians, when both kidneys iverc found full 
of ulcers, one of them was swoln to an enormous si^, and full 
of purulent matter. In the neck of the bladder they found a 
stone about an inch and half long, and an inch broad, which 
weighed about two ounces, and was supposed the occasion of his 
racking pains. He was an excellent preaclter, an universal 
scholar, an able disputant, an eminent theologian, and a man of 
unbounded liberality. Mr Leigh says, “ He was a pious and 
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learned divine, mighty in the scriptures, laborious in his mini- 
try, zealous for the glory of God, of a meek and humble spirit, 
and a surprising instance of patience under a long period of 
extreme pain.” Fuller includes him amongst the learned 
writers of Sidney college, Cambridge. 

His works are, 1. Christ, the Settlement of unsettled Times; 
a Sermon delivered before the Commons.—2. The Christian’s 
Hope Triumphing; a Sermon preached to the Peers.—3. The 
Hanger of Greatness; a Sermon preached before the Lords, 
Commons, and the Assembly of Divines. 

THOMAS WILSON, A. M. 

This heavenly-minded ])crson was born at (bitterly in 
Cumberland, in the year 1601, and studied in Christ college, 
Cambridge, where, by his genius and industry, be* made great 
proficiency in useful learning. On leaving tlie university, be 
taught school for some time, and ilion entered on the work of 
the ministry at Capel, in the county of Surrey. Hero, though 
his reward was extremely small, he was not the less careful of 
the spiritual widfare of his flock. He sought not theirs, but 
them, and was gr<;atly beloved by his people. From this place 
lie soon removed to Tcddingtoii, near Kingstoii-upon-Thames, 
where he continued several years, and was instrumental in do¬ 
ing much good. He next accepted a jireseiitatioii to the living 
of Otham, near Maidstone in Kent. In this plaee multitudes 
flocked to hear him from Maidstone and its i icioity; so that 
the church was soon found too small to <‘ontain his audience. 
His great popularity and useiuluess, however, soon awakened 
the envy of some neighbouring ministers, and certain ju'ofane 
men; but still holding on his way, the Lord was pleased great¬ 
ly to bless and prosper liis labours. At length he was silenced 
for refusing to read the Book of Sports, and inhibited, by arch¬ 
bishop Land’s vicar-general, from jiart of liis ministerial exer¬ 
cises. Soon after this Laud sent for Jiim, and in April 1635 he 
had nd less than fourteen charges exhibited dgainst liim; to each 
of which be gave bis answer, on the 28th of May following— 
wherein he demonstrated, “ That the Book ot Sports w'as con¬ 
trary to th^laws of the country, and the canons even of the 
church of lljgland; that it was contrary to scripture; that it 
was contrary to the councils; that it was contrary to the senti¬ 
ments of all Christian divines, ancient or modern; and that if 
was also contrary to common sense and reason.” On e. eh ol‘ 
these topics he enlarged with great judgment. That ihe arch¬ 
bishop had been watching an tipportunily to enfraji Mr Wilson, 
seems highly probable, from llie eircumstauce, f!»at no sooner 
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had the latter acknowledged liis rcfiisal to read the Book of 
Sports, than the archbishop replied, “ I suspend you for ever, 
till you read it, from both office and benefice.” Accordingly, 
he continued suspended for four years; at the expiration of 
which period he was brought into the high commission court, 
by means of the archbishop, and there prosecuted for the same 
crime. In 1639 the Scots having entered England, Laud took 
off Mr Wilson’s suspension; but his troubles Were not ended 
here. On the 30th of September 1640 he was cited before the* 
archbishop’s visitors at Feversham, together with other mini¬ 
sters of Kent, to answer for riot reading the prayer against the 
Scots. On their appearance, Mr Edward Bright was first 
called, who had no sooner acknowledged his not having read 
the prayer, than the archdeacon instantly suspended him both 
from office and benefice, without affording him time to mention 
his reasons, or giving him any admonition. Mr Wilson, ob¬ 
serving his rash method of procedure, and being next called, 
acknowledged that lie had not read the prayer against the Scots; 
“ because (said he), in the rubric of the Common Prayer, we are 
strictly enjoined to read no prayers in public excepting such as 
are contained in the Book of Common Prayer; and the prayer in 
question is not so contained.” This unexpected answer so con¬ 
founded the archdeacon, that he knew not how to proceed. In the 
meantime, he allowed Mr Wilson fourteen days to consider the 
matter, and then to lodge his answer at Canterbury. The result 
of this affair, however, wc have not been able to ascertain. 

About the same time a warrant was granted by the lords of 
council, among whom was Laud and the bishop of London, to 
apprehend Mr Wilson. With this warrant the pursuivant has¬ 
tened to Othain, where, though he heard Mr Wilson preach, 
and was afterwards in the room with him—Wilson, suspecting 
his appeat*ane€', retired, and hid himself, and so escaped the 
snare; to the no small mortification of the pursuivant, who de¬ 
clared he had been thirty-six years in that service, and never 
was so served before. Mr Wilson having thus happily escaped, 
withdrew from the storm till the meeting of the long parlia¬ 
ment, who restored him to his living, and ordered him to be in¬ 
demnified for his loss, and the trouble attending the whole of 
these illegal proceedings. ^ 

In 1643 he was chosen a member of the assembly of divines, 
where he was much esteemed for his meek aud peaceable de¬ 
portment, and his grave and judicious counsels. Having con¬ 
tinued some time at Otliara, be removed to Maidstorie, where 
lie remained till the day of his death. Here his first care was 
to promote the reformation of the church, and administer the 
sacraments according to his view of the sacred oracles. For 
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tills purpose he preached up the necessily of observing a scrip* 
tural mode of diecipline, an^ the necessary qualiheations of 
church members. At first he was considerably opposed in his 
new system; but by his prudence and persevcrance, things were 
brought to a favourable issue. 

Mr Wilson was indefatigably laborious. He did the work of 
his divine Master with faithfulness and alacrity, and found his 
reward even in his labours. He was of opinion, that Christ 
makes no diflFerciice between an idle and an evil servant, and 
was always careful, that when his Master came, lie should not 
find him unemployed. 

Mr Wilson’s singular piety was most conspicuous during the 
time of his last illness, and at his death. Ho endured Iiis ex¬ 
treme pain with exemplary patience and resignation. Ho of¬ 
ten moaned, but never mourned; but cliecrfully drank the bit¬ 
ter cup which his heavenly Fatijor had put into his hand. 
When he found ho was drawing near the end of his journey, lie 
called Ids family around him, and desired his wife not to bo 
cast down in sorrow like them tlialhavc no liope, but place her 
confidence in God; “ for (said he) tliougli wo must now. part for 
a short time, we sliall assuredly mc(?t again, never to be 
separated.” He exhorted hi.s children to /‘ear the Lord always, 
to press in at the strait gate, and walk in the narrow way w/iich 
leads to life everlasting. In this way alone you can find jilea- 
sure on your march, and songs of triumph at the end of your 
journey. “ Beware, I beseech you, tliat you do not meet me at 
last ill an unconverted state.” To a pious lady of his acquaint- 
ance, on leaving Maidstone, ho pleasantly said, “ What will 
you think, Mrs Crisp, if I get the start of you, and be in hea¬ 
ven before you get to Dover.” To those who were mourning 
oA'^er him, he said, “ I bless God, who has suffered me to live so 
long, and now having finished the work he has ailut/ed me, 
that he is pleased to call me off the fu'ld soon.” 'I’hus, hav¬ 
ing fought the good fight, and finislicd his course, he died in 
peace, about the latter end of the year 1633, aged fifty-three 
years. He possessed a clear understanding, fl ready invention, 
a tenacious memory, and was a hard student, a good scholar, a 
bold reprover, an excellent preacher, and an humble ebristian. 
He wag author of a Sermon preaclicd before the House of (com¬ 
mons, entitli^ Jericho’s Downfall; and most probably of some 
others. 


ROBERT BAILLIE, D. D. 

The English parliament having called together an assem¬ 
bly of divines, on purpose to rectify the disorders, and settle the 
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discipline and government of the oliurcli, it was thought expe¬ 
dient to solicit the assistance of spine of the Scottish divines in 
that important undertaking. T^ir request was granted, and 
Messrs Alexander Henderson, Robert Douglas, Samuel Ruther¬ 
ford, George Gillespie, and Robert Baillie, were appointed, by 
the general assembly of the church of Scotland, as their com¬ 
missioners to the assembly of divines at Westminster, in the 
year 1643, who, with the exception of Mr Robert Douglas, 
proceeded to Westminster, and took their places in that famous 
assembly. 

Robekt Baillie, one of the above commissioners, was born 
at Glasgow in the year 1599. He was descended from the 
Baliols, lords of Galloway. According to Nisbet’s Heraldry, 
Baillie of Hoprig was a branch of the Baliol family, who, by 
marrying the daughter of the patriotic Sir William Wallace, 
regent of Scotland, obtained the estate of Bamingfon. Their 
second son was the first of the House of Carfin; of which Baillie 
of Jerviston was a branch; and Mr Thomas Baillie, a citizen of 
Glasgow, and fattier of the subject of our present memoir, was 
son of Baillie of .Jerviston, and related to the Gibsons of Durie, 
some of whom have raadt; a distinguished figure in law. Ro¬ 
bert had his education at the uuiA*ersity of Glasgow, where, by 
his uncommon assiduity, and the efforts of a lively genius, he 
made great proficiency in useful learning. Such was his facility 
in acquiring the languages, that he left his fellows far behind 
him, and could speak at least in twelve or thirteen different 
tongues, and write in Latin with a purity and elegance of 
worthy of the most improved period of Roman elocution. 
After taking his degrees in arts, he turned his thoughts to the 
study of divinity; which he prosecuted with great resolution 
and success. About 1622 he took orders from archbishop Law, 
and became regent of philosophy in the university of Glasgow. 
While in this situation he had charge of the education of lord 
Montgomery, who carried him along with him to Kilwinning; 
to which church Mr Baillie was soon after presented by the earl 
of Eglinton; where he was beloved by liis people, lived in cordial 
friendship, and held a literary corres{K>ndencc with his ordinary, 
the archbishop of Glasgow. In 1633 he had the offer of one of 
the churches of Edinburgh; which he declined from a principle 
<»f modesty. In the year 1637, when the reformation from pre¬ 
lacy began, he had many doubts and difficulties to overcome, 
chiefly arising from his tenderness to the king’s authority; but 
after much reading, reasoning, and prayer, as he himself in¬ 
forms us, be cordially embraced the cause, and supported the 
interest of the covenanters. About this time, being requested, 
by I he archbishop of (ilasgow, to preach a sei’mon before the 
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genaral assembly, iii recommendation of the Book of Common 
Prayer, and the cnnoii of ^e church, then lately established in 
Scotland,. and puldished bJj|^thority^'Mr BailUe 4eclined the 
ecirkse^ and» in a nandsomei letter addressed the archbishop, 
assigned the reasons of his refusal. The lei^r Is dated at Kil¬ 
winning, August 19th, 1637, and runs as follows: 

** Your lordship’s letter, of the 7th instant, I reoeiVed on the 
13th late, wherein 1 am desired to preach, the last Wednesday 
of this instant, before the assembly, and to frame my sermon 
so as to unite my hear^ In the obedience and practice of the 
Canons and Serviese-bdolc odl our church, published and esta¬ 
blished by authority. 1 am much obliged to your lordship’s es¬ 
timation of my poor gifts, and humbly thank your lordship for 
intending to honour xpe Vidth so great a service; but, withal, I 
am sorry that my present disposition necessitates me to decline 
the charge. The truth is, I have not as yet studied the matters 
contained in om*-Canons and Common Prayer; but merely 
taken a slight ’ view of them; by whicl), for the present, my 
mind is in no way satisfiecL Yea, the little pleasure 1 have in 
these books, and the great aversion manifested against them, 
both by pastors and people, wherever I come, has so grieved 
my heart, tliat 1 am scarcely able to preach to roy pwn dock; 
but to preach to another congregation upon these matters, and 
before so famous an auditory, 1 am utterly unable.” 

This spirited refusal served strongly to establish liis reputa¬ 
tion amongst the opposcrs of prelacy; and being greatly dis- 
tingoiebed for prudence and solid judgment, with a very peace¬ 
able and healing disposition, he was much employed afterwards 
in the public and important concerns of the church. In 1638 
he was chosen, and appointed by hie own pres^tery, to repre¬ 
sent them in the memorable assembly held at Glasgow, w'hich 
was a prelude to the civil war. Here he conducted liimself 
with becoming prudence, and advocated the presbyterian cause 
with great learning and zeal. He was also a member of all the 
succeeding general assemblies, till the year 1653, excepting 
when commissioner to the assembly of divines at Westminster. 
He was appointed one of the chaplains to ‘the Scotch army in 
the years 1639 and 1640, and present during the whole treaty, 
b^tiU at Bippon, and concluded at London. Of his feelings iii 
this sitmigbn, he himself says, “ I never found my mind in a 
letter fiw© than it was, during the whole time, till my face 
was again turned homeward. I bad' furnished half a dozen ol 
good fellows* with muskets and pikes, and my boy with a broad 
sword; and to be in the fashion myself, I carried a sworH, and 
had a pair of Dutch pistols stuck, in 'my saddle; but for the of¬ 
fence of no man, unless it were a robber in the way. It was 
23 4 k 
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our part alone to pray and to preach for the encouragement of 
our countrymen; which 1 did to the uttermoat cF my power. 
Bvery <M>mp||n^bad a IwaTe neW'dSIciur wa'thc^ at the ^captain’s 
tent docnv atamped wath the Scotch arms, and this motto,' hi 
gold lettei% Chrisfs Crown <md Covef^nt, For my 
1 had tdkeii, leave.of the world, resolved to die in the service; 
and found the favour of Ood shining on me, and a meek and 
humble, yet strong and vehement spirit leading me along.*’ 
During the same year, 1640, he was sent to London by the co¬ 
venanting lords, to draw up an aceuaationt against archbishop 
Laud, for the innovations he had ObtrudOd'^si^n the church of 
Scotland. While in England,' on Ihis occam^ he addressed, 
to the presbytery of Irvine, a lengthy and ^ri^f^lar account of 
public affairs, together wi& a journal of the proceedings in the 
trial of the earl of Strafford.' . . ‘ ^ . 

In 1642, soon after his return to Scotland^ hi %as appointed 
joint professor of divinity with Mr David IMekeon, in the uni¬ 
versity of Glasgow. Some time before this he had received 
invitations from each of the other tliree nniversities; which he 
modestly declined. He held his profossorship till the reforma¬ 
tion, though the duties of it were interrupted for a considerable 
time while he attended the assembly at Westminster; to which 
he was chosen one of the commissioners, for his great learning 
and approved orthodoxy, in the year 16^. Though he did not 
distinguish himself as a speaker in the assembly, he appears to 
liave been a very useful member, and gained great reputation 
by his writings; and when the assembly rose, the English par¬ 
liament made him a handsome present of silver platc», with an 
inscription, intimating, that it was a token of their respect for 
him, and to be considered as an acknowledgment of his good 
services. It was long carefully preserved in the house of 
Carnbrae, in the county Lanark, an ancient seat of the 
Baillies. 

Mr Baillie was a confidant of the marquis of Argyle, of the 
carls Okssils, Lauderdale, and Loudon, of lord Balmarino, 
lord Warrififton, mr Archibald Johnston, and others of the chief 
managers among the covenanters. He had thereby an oppdk^ 
tunity of' beii^g fiorreetly infottned with respect to the papetrs,* 
and lul the koipmrtant transaelaons of that troublesome period, 
which he collected and preserved with particular |Nure. He 
was strongly opposed to prelacy,' but by im memas i^ciedt in 
loyalty. The gmierai araembl^ of the efaureh had iso umch con- 
fioence > ha his attachiumit to ^ Btnart family, that they ap- 
pointodhhoa one of their emhkttiy to Oberles It. at the ‘ 

aft^ he^-^Vras prodalmed in Scotland/ On that oocasion%ir 
Baillie addressed the king In a loyal speech, expressing his ]dy; 
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and that of his hreUiren, on hU accesdbn to the throne of his 
ancestors} and thfif .^hhormnce of the murder ^ ]^is royal fa¬ 
ther. . It would#ppear> that the presbyteriim #idneS} both at 
home and abroad* were generally af^reed cm tbit fioint. Under 
the gn^vernnsent of Cromwell, he' joined with the’ |Kirtjr called 
resolntaoner^ and wrote several of the papers on that lade. He 
iiad a strong aversion to toleration, and took eveiy dnpcKrtunity, 
that fell in bis way, to testify a^inst it. Mr Gillespie, who 
had been patronized by Cromwell, was removed from the uni¬ 
versity of GlasgoW', at the restoration, and Mr Baillie made 
principal by the interest of the earl of Landerdale, with 
whom he was "a great favourite. About this time, it is 
said, he had the offer of a bisbopriek; which he refns^, be¬ 
cause, as lie says himself," ** Jesus Christ bad no lord bishops 
amongst his disciples**' Mr Baillie continued firmly attached 
to the presbyterian mode of church government to the last day 
of his life, as evidently appears from his own letters, particular¬ 
ly one to Lauderdale on this subject, a little before his death 
wherein he thus expresses^himself: “ Having the opportunity of 
this bearer, I tell you my heart is broken with grief, and I find 
the burden of the public so weighty, that it will hasten me to 
my grave. What need you do that disservice to the king, 
which all of yon cannot recompense, to grieve the hearts of all 
your godly friends in Scotland, by pulling down all our laws at 
once, which concerned our church since 1633 ? Was this good 
advice, or will it thrive ? Is it wisdom to bring back upon us 
the Canterburian times, the same designs, tbe same practices ? 
Will they not bring on tbe same effects, whatever fools may 
dream?” And, s^mn, in tbe same letter, he says, My lord, 
you are tbe nobleman in all the world 1 love best, and esteem 
most. 1 think 1 may say, 1 write to you what 1 please, if you 
have gone with your heart and free will to forsake your cove¬ 
nant, to conntenanee the re'introduction of bishops and books, 
and strengthen the king by your advice in these things. I 
think you a prime transgressor, and liable among tbe first to 
answer for that great sin, &g.” Mr Baillie Was much opposed 
to the practice of funeral sermons, as appears from one of his 
letters, dated from London, in which, speaking of the death and 
funeral of Pyni, he says, “ Marshall had a most eloquent 
and pertinetit funeral sermon, which we would not go to hear; 
for funeral sermons are some of tbe things we must have put 
down.” He was twice married, fimt to Lilias Flenung, by 
whom he had sevmnJ children, and afterwards to the daughter 
of pr^i)Md Strang, by whom he had one daughter, Margaret, 
who was married to Mr Walkinshaw of Barrowfield. Mr Bail- 
lie having joined the public resolutioners, he became so zealous 
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in tlieir eau«e) that tbe self same nobleman and ministers^ wbom 
be had praised as the prime instroments, in the hand 

of God, for^^wai^ng the reformation from V^S to 1649, had 
no sooner deelared themselves inimical to the admission of (he 
malignants into the bosom of the church, and to places of power 
and trust in the state, than, with unsparing severity, he misre¬ 
presented their characters, epd attempted to diminish the im-^ 
portance of all their faithful conteudings. From a mistaken 
view of this controversy, he charges all the calamities of the 
church, the stale, and also those of the army, during Crom- 
welPs usurpation, to the account of the retnionstrants, because 
they refused to concur with bis party, and would not twist tlieir, 
conscienees into a compU^i^ with measures, which, with their 
hands lifted up to the most high God, they had so lately sworn 
to oppose. The sequel, boweveif proved absurdity of the 
charge, and fully demonstrated, that the rekolutioners, who for¬ 
sook the covenant of their God, and, in the mania of their ill- 
directed loyalty, admitted into the bosom of the church 
Charles 11., and his faction of irreligious scoffers and malig¬ 
nants, brought tyranny and persecution, with all their concom¬ 
itant evils, oppression, plunder, racks, gibbets, and cold-blood¬ 
ed murders, without even the formalities of trial by law; which, 
till the extirpation of the Stuart family, and the accession of 
king William, rendered Great Britain a scene of suffering, la¬ 
mentation, and terror. 

Principal Baillie lived, however, to see and deplore a part, 
and only a small part, of the misery the mistaken views of bis 
party had occasioned to the chui'ch and civil constitution of his 
country. This appears from a letter to bis cousin, Mr Strang, 
dated in May Isi, 1662, wherein, after giving some account of 
the west country ministers being called up to Edinburgh, he 
says, ** The guise now is,^that the bishops will trouble no man, 
but that seditious ministers will he punished by the stateCj, and 
this poor ..church is now more grievously beset by her enemies 
than ever we have seen her heretofore. This is my daily 
this kas occasioned all my present bodily trouble, and wiU, nieeit 
likely^ do me still more harm,^’ Wodrow, in bis history of ihb 
period, says, **I have it from one of Mr,!l^illie's scholars, who 
was afterwards his successor, and waited^on him a/ew weeks 
before his death, that he died a firm presbyterian, and under a 
rooted aversion to prelacy in this church.’* Having r^pisated 
Mr Bmllie’s judgment respecting tlie courses this church was 
running into, he replied, **iP!re£aM^ is now coming in like a kmdo 
6ood. .For my paik, 1 have mtamined that eontroversy asi far 
as I was able, and, aftei* all my inquiry, find it prelacy; and I 
am persuaded that it is inconsistent with scripture, contrary to 
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pure and primitive Christianity, and diametrically opposed to 
the true interest of these lands/’ During his last illness, when 
visited by the ncwjly made archbishop of Glasgovv* % said to 
have'addressed hi# in these words—“ Mr Andrew^ t Will not 
call yon my lord, King Charles would have made me one of 
these lords; but I do not find in the Kew Testament #at Christ 
has any lords in his house.” He treated the arebbishe^ how¬ 
ever, with great courtesy. His healtf forsook him in #e spiring 
of 1662, and in the month of July, the same year, he departed 
this life, aged sixty-three years. , 

The author of the Appendix to Spotswood’s History, says, 

“ Robert Baillie, professor of divinity, and afterwards princi¬ 
pal, a learned and modest man, who, though be published some 
very violent writings, yet .these flowed more from the instiga- * 
lion of others, than bis own inclination. He has left behind 
him a great evidence his diligence and learning in his Opus 
XUhronolc^icum.” And the celenrated Mr Wodrow, in his His¬ 
tory of the Sufferings of the Church of Scotland, says, “Mr 
Robert Baillie may be most justly reckoned among the great 
men of- these times, and was an honour to his country for his 
profound and universal learning, his exact and solid judgment, 
the vast variety of languages he understood, and his Latin 
style, which might become the Augustine age. But T need not 
enlarge on his character, says he, his o\vn works sufficiently 
praise him.” 

. His writjiDgs arc, 1. A Defence of the Reformation of the 
Church of Scotland, against Mr Maxwell, bishop of Ross.—2. 
A Parallel or Comparison of the Scottish Service-book to the 
Roman Missal Breviary, &c.—3. Queries anent the Service- 

—4*. The Canterburian Self-conviction.—.5. Antidote to 
Arminianism.—6. A Treatise on Scottish Episcopacy.—7. Sa¬ 
tan, the leader in chief of all who resist the reparation of Zion; 
a-SWmpn to the House of Commons, February 28th, 1644.—8. 
A ^Sermon to the Lords, July 30lh, 164.5.—9. A Dissuasive 
a^pHBSt the errors of the times.—10. Second part of the Dis- 
Bfnyi rA...—11. A reply to the modest Inquirer.—12. Opus ttis- 
tc^rmum et Chronologicum, folio, with a frontispiece, printed at 
AWteedam, 1668.—-13. Letters and Journals. The Journals 
coutain the. HiiM»ry of the General Assembly at Glasgow in 
1638, an4 those of 1641 and 1643; also ap account of the carl 
of StK^BGord’s tarial at London. 

.IGBORGE GILLESPIE. 

Mr G^IhLESPIE, the son of John Gillespie, for sonic time 
misieter of ilijrkaldy, in the county of Fife, received his educa¬ 
tion at the university of St. Andrew’s, where, by his genius 
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and ifidnstry, h« aurpaased moat of bis fellow-atiidwbi* Some 
yeais prior to 16dB be trae 'Ucen4bd to preadb; tmt in conBe> 

E ton iff 4^ power of tbe prelatical party^imd Ida fi[|nypre8-> 
ntm predlieetions^ coala find no admi^on Into "parish 
cb; be therefore became chaplain in tbe famOy of the earl 
of Cassils. Before he was twenty-five years of age be v^ote 
that elaborate work, en|^led, A Dispute against the Bbglish 
Popish Ceremonies; wl^lb so confounded and enraged the 
bishops, that, in 1631^, it was prohibited by proclamation. 
was also for some time chaplain to viscount Kenmure. In 
1638 Mr Gillespie was ordained minister, of Wemyss, and had 
tbe honour of being tbe first, who, at that period, was admitted 
by a presbytery, and ordained by the imposition of hands, with¬ 
out tbe permission or acknowledgpnent of tbe bishops, whose 
power was now greatly on tbe wane., Durmg this remarkable 
year, he signed the national covenant m minister of Wemyi^; 
and, at tbe eleventh session of the general ameinbly, which was 
held at Glasgow the same year, ne preaclied a very learned 
and judicious sermon from these words, ** The king’s heart is 
in the hand of the Lord,” &c. The earl of Arg^lo, who was 
present, conceiving that Mr Gillespie bad pressed too close to 
the king’s prerogative, gravely admonished the assembly to con¬ 
sider the delicacy of the subject, and let the prerogative alone. 
Which admonition was taken in good part by all the meml^ns, 
and supported in a beautiful speech by the moderator. 

At tbe general •assembly, hold at Edinburgh in 1641, a oaU 
for Mr Gillespie was tabled by the town of Aberdi^n; which, 
from bis regard to his flock at Wemyss, he was unwilling to ac¬ 
cept; bu^ in this instance, the king’s commissioner and himself 
pled his cause so effectually, that no translation took place, tUl 
the general assembly, in 1642, appointed him to be transported 
to the city of Edinburgh, where, it appears, he remidned till 
bis death, about six years after. He was one of the four com¬ 
missioners sent by the church of Scotland to the Westminster 
assembly in 1643; and though but a young man, he reasoned 
and conducted himself with all the prudence of age and long 
experience. Equally acute and learned, with a ready aw 
chiurming elocution, nU speaker in that assembly expressed him¬ 
self to better purpose, or was listened ^‘with more attention 
and regard. Nor he deficient iu fordtndc^ he even ^^ed to 
contend with the famous Shelden and Li|^htfoot, the redoubted 
champions of the erasdan pai^y in the, assembly) men 
formidable from their exlraf^nary ecquOlnlBnee mth 
antiquities and riddnniotid lesi^iw. tThose men having asiii^rlqih 
that Jesiis Cfaiist had anpotnt^ ho specific mod# nf 
ment in his church, hut had left it. to the ma&fgemen t of me mil 
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magistrate, who is emno^ered ^ inake, altei’, or amend the re> 
gulations of the ohureh^ so as it may be Jfou:i^ moat condadve 
to the pei^ and prosj^xity of the community* In support of 
this prop(»ith>n, urged the laws and reguMons of the 
Jetidsh church, and asserted, that the civil and ecclesiastical 
laws of the Jews were one and the same thing: That the laws of 
the state were, at the same time, the laws of the church ;^tsmd that 
the la^s of the church were, to all^tents and purposes, the 
laws of the state. In opposition to tms doctrine, Mr GUlesfae 
quoted Deut. xvii. 1 2. « The man who will do presumptuous¬ 
ly, and will not hearken unto the priest who standeth to mini¬ 
ster there before the Lord, or unto the Judge, even that man 
shall die.” “Wliich passage (said Mr Gillespie) evidently 
points out two different courts, the one superior to the other, for 
the obvious purpose of appeal; for it is not said, the man who 
will not hearken to the priest shall suffer death; No—^he has his 
appeal to a superior; Court, where the judge, but not the priest, 
'is empowered to prohoun^ the final sentence of the law.” 
Mr Baillie, one of his colleagues in that assembly, who had 
every opportunity of hciug fully acquainted with his learning 
and abilities, when spealdug of the transactions of this assem¬ 
bly, says, The many learned debates we have had in twelve 
or thirteen sessions, from nine in the morning till half-past 
one, it were tedious to relate; but none in the assembly took a 
larger share of the discussion, or reasoned more pertinently, 
than Mr Gillespie. He is an excellent youth, my heart blesses 
God in his behalf. When Acts xiv. 23. was brought forward 
in proof of the power of ordination, and when, after much de¬ 
bating, tbe question was on the point of being brought to the 
vote, says Mr Baillie, the very learned and acute Mr Gillespie, 
a singular ornament of our church, than whom none speaks to 
better purpose, or with better acceptance, opposed the episcopal 
translation, and shewed the assembly, that the Greek word, by 
them tum^ into ordiruUwfii, was, in reality, chxmng^ and im¬ 
ported the suffrages of the people in electing their own of|ce- 
bearCrs. On which a warm debate ensued, which occupied two 
wholb sessions, and was terminated at last by an overture of 
Mr iSenderson’s.” On another occasion, the same author says, 
“ In our assembly debates we are well assisted by my lord War- 
ristonj an occasional commissioner; but by none more than that 
noble youth Mr Gillespie. 1 admire bis gifts, and bless Go^ 
as for all my colle^ues, so for bfm in particular, as equal in 
those to the first npien in the assembly.” In a letter to 1^ Ro¬ 
bert fHair, dated Blkreh $6th, j 644, the same writer, says, 
“l^dUgh I have long had an high opinion of Mr Gillespie’s 
gifiij^' yet I confess he has much deceived me. Of a truth, thip'e 
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ki no whose parts, in H;, puhU^ dispute, I so much admire* 
He hue studied so aeeuratel^ all, itie points that ever yet came 
befofee^i^ assembly, he has not so ready, so a^sur^, so solid a 
raetibod o? public debating, that though th^ are in the a;^m- 
bly divers excellent men, yet, in my poor judgment, there is not 
one who speaks more to the point, or with greater propriety, 
than that brave youth has ever done; so that his absence‘would 
he prejudicial to our wh^^ cause, and unpleasant to all who 
wish it well in this place. . - 

On one occasion, when both the parliament and assembly were' ’ 
met together, and a long, elaborate, and erastian speech, deliver¬ 
ed by one of the members, to which none seemed ready to reply— 
being urged by the Scottish commissioners, Mr Gillesjne repeated 
the substance of the whole discourse, refuting it as he went along, 
to the ^istonishment of all present. But what was the most sur¬ 
prising, though it was customary for the members to take notes 
of the speeches delivered in the assembly^ |br the help of their 
memory, and Mr Gillespie seemed^ to bej^ employed during 
the delivery of the foresaid discourse,». thhse who sat next him, 
on looking into his note-book, declared they found nothing 
written but.these pious ejaculations, ** Lord, send light; Lord, 
give assistance; Lord, defend thine own cause,’’ &c.' 

After returning from the assembly at Westminster, 'he was 
much engaged in the public concerns of the church; and having 
been greatly distinguished for learning, prudence, and a strong 
attachment to the cause of truth, he was chosen moderator of 
the general assembly that met at Edinburgh in the year 1648. 
In this assembly several famous acts were ratified in fiivour of 
the reformation, particularly that regarding the unlawful en- 
'gagement against England, entered into by the duke of Hamil¬ 
ton, and those of the malignant faction. Ho was also one of 
those divines nominated by this assembly to prosecute the pur¬ 
poses of the solemn league and covenant with the W^tminster 
divines. But soon after this he was seized with siekdess, from 
\vh|^h never recovered, but dkd soon after. When cm his 
dek%-bed, Mr Samuel Butherford wrote him a letter, dated St. 
Andrew’s, September 27tli, 1648, wherein he says, mn say 
nntidng against this divine, disc^sation. I hppe to follow 
The heirs of the kingao^ ,whn »ve net tiiere .before 
yon> are fast porting after, and j||^e mudl take ynur lodgings 
over your head, or* get ,the qjt yohr orown. ,pe ;not 

heavy, the work of faith is i^w ^rticplariy caBed 
wab never reck^ed in youj^ a^ulits, Christ you, 

addby>.^, hath d^emfwe th^ ,1»y twenty, nay, a^ laired 
grcy^ihai^ ahd godly pa^t, Miaving is now yoinr^l^per 
cmploybnent. Look to tiiai^#ofd, Gal. ih SQ. < Neve^lliM^Sss 1 
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live; yet not 1, but Christ that liveth in me.’ You must leave 
your wife to a more choice Hnsband, and your children to a 
better Father; and if you leave any testimony to the Lord’s 
Work and ccMhiaiit, against both malignants and sectarians, 
which I suppose may foe needful at this time, let it be under 
your own hand, and subscribed before faithful witnesses.” 

Mr Gillespie was a staunch defender of presbyterian church 
government, and the covenant reformation of the kirk of 
Scotland; in behalf of which, he signalized himself on every oc- 
caidon wherein he was eall<^ to exercise his talents in her de¬ 
fence, particularly against prelatical usurpation and erastian su¬ 
premacy, which he combated with fearless intrepidity while 
living, and left a faithful warning behind him of the sin and 
danger of backsliding, which he perceived to be springing up 
both in church and state. 

In a letter, addressed to the commission of the general as¬ 
sembly, dated Kirkaldy, September 8th, 1648, and only three 
months before his death, he says, Although the Lord’s hand 
prevents me from attending your meetings, so long as 1 can 
either speak or write, 1 dare not conceal ray thoughts of any 
sinful and dangerous course in the public proceedings; and hav¬ 
ing heard of some motions towards a compliance witii those who 
have been so deeply engaged in a war, at once destructive to 
religion and the liberty of these kingdoms, I must discharge my 
<K>nscience in testifying against all such compliances. I know, 
and am persuaded, that all the faithful, who testified against 
the late engagement, as contrary to, and destructive of, the co¬ 
venant, wilt also testify {gainst all compliance with those who 
have been active in that most sinful and unlawful engagement. 
I am not able to enumerate the evils of such a compliance, they 
are so many; sure I am, it would harden the malignant party, 
wound the hearts of the godly, and do an infinite wrong to those, 
who, from their affection to the cause and covenant of God, 
have appeared for, and befriended them, at the hazard of their 
lives. It would prove a scandal to our brethren in England, 
who, having been sti*engthened and encoiaraged by bearing of 
our zeal and integrity in opposing the engagement, would be 
equally scandalized to hear of our compliance with these fiery 
serpents who have stung us so severely heretofore. God justly 
punished us, by making tbem thorns and scourges, whom we 
had, by a sinful and disgraceful compliance, admitted as friends, 
without any real evidence of their sincerity and repentance. 
Aids! shall we split twice upon the same rock; yea, run upon 
it, when God has set up a beacon to point out the danger of the 
course ? Shall we be so demented, as to fall back into the self¬ 
same sin, on which God has engraven his indignation, in large 

23 4 
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letters, in his late jadgments ? Alas! will neither judgments 
nor deUvm!'ances make us wise ? And, in the words of Ezra, af¬ 
ter all this has come upon us for our evil deeds, and our great 
trespasses, seeing that thoii our God hast punished us less than 
our iniquities deserve, and hast given us such a deliverance as 
this, should we again break thy commandments, and join in 
affinity with the people of these abominations? Wouldst thou 
not be angry with us till thou hadst consumed us; so that there 
should be no remnant nor escaping? O happy Scotland, if 
thou canst now improve aright this golden opportunity! But 
if thou wilt confederate with the ungodly, and join hands with 
the enemies of Christ and his gospel, wrath upon wrath, and 
woe upon woe, shall be your portion from God in the day of his 
just indignation.” 

‘‘This testimony of a dying man| who expects shortly to 
stand before the tribunal of Christ, 1 leave with you, my re¬ 
verend brethren, being confident, through the Lord, that you 
will be no otherwise minded; but as men of God, moved by 
godly zeal, you will freely discharge your consciences against 
every thing you see lifting up itself against the kingdom of the 
Lord Jesus. 

In his latter will, he thus expresses himself: 

“ Being, through much weakness and sickness, in expectation 
of my last change, I have thought good, by this my latter will, 
under my hand, to declare, first of all, that the prospect of 
death, which is apparently near, does not shake my faith in the 
truths of Christ which I have professed and preached; neither 
have I any doubts, but this so much opposed covenant and re¬ 
formation of the three kingdoms, is of God, and will be pro¬ 
ductive of happy consequences. It hath pleased God, who 
chooseth the foolish things of the world to confound the wise, 
and things that are not, to confound the things that are, to 
choose me, the unfittest and the most unworthy amongst many 
thousands, in advancing and promoting that glorious work; 
and now that my labours seem to be terminated, 1 repent not 
of any forwardness or zeal I have shewn, or exertions I have 
made therein; and dlire promise, to as many as will be faithful 
and zealous ip the cause of God, that it shall be no grief of 
heart, but matter of consolation and peace to them hereafter, as 
find ft this day. But if there be a compliance wkh malignant 
and ungodly men, then I expect nothing but wrath and indig¬ 
nation from the Lord, till there be no remedy. O that there 
wore such a spirit, at least in our nobility who stand up for the 
truth, that they wonld take more of the counsel of God, end 
lean less oiji their own reason and understanding. As for dan¬ 
gers from tl|e sectaries, I have been, and am still, of the opi- 
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liion, that they lire to be prevented by all lawful means; but 
that the danger from malignants is much nearer, and exceed¬ 
ingly more ^midable in this kingdom, and at this time. 

^ ^^Sic, sub, George Gillespie. 

“ KirlcaMy, Sept, 4<A, 1648.” 

<< Seeing, to all appearance, the time of my dissolution is 
now very near, notwithstanding that I have in my latter will 
declared my mind upon publie'^aifairs, I have thought good to 
add this further testimony: That I consider the malignant par¬ 
ty, in these kingdoms, the seed of the serpent, whatever they 
may pretend to the contrary—^a generation who have not set 
God, nor the laws of God, before them. With them are to be 
ranked, the profane, the scandalous, and heretical; from all 
which I trust the Lord is about to purge his churches. I have 
often, and still do comfort myself, with the hopes that the Lord 
will yet purge this polluted land. Surely, as he hath begun, so 
he will carry on that great work of mercy. I know there will 
always be a hypocritical mixture in the church—tares will grow 
up with the wheat; but this cannot excuse the conniving at 
gross and scandalous sinners. This purging work, which the 
Lord is about, has been greatly opposed by many, who say, by 
their deeds, we will not be purged nor refined, but will mix 
ourselves with those whom the ministers preach against as the 
malignant enemies of God and his cause. But he that is fil¬ 
thy, let him be filthy still, and let wisdom be justified of her 
children. I recommend it to all them that fear God, seriously 
to consider, that the holy scriptures clearly shew, Ist, That to 
aid and encourage the enemies of God, or join hands and asso¬ 
ciate with wicked men, opposers of the truth, are sins highly 
displeasing in his sight. 2d, That this sin ordinarily ensnai'cs 
the people of God into the commission of divers other sins. 3d, 
That it hath been punished by God with grievous iudgments. 
And, 4th, That utter destruction is to be apprehended, when a 
people, after having received signal }>uiiishments, and merciful 
deliverances, relapse into the same sin. Ezra ix. 13, 14. 

« Upon these, and the like grounds, for my own exoneration, 
that so necessai’y a truth may not want the testimony of a dy¬ 
ing witness of Christ, though the unworthiest among thousands, 
and that light may be held forth, and warning given in this 
critic^ time, I cannot be silent, but must speak by my pen, 
when I cannot by my tongue, yea, even by the pen of another, 
when I cannot now by mine own, seriously, in the name of 
Jesus Christ, exhorting and obtesting all who fear God, and 
make conscience of their ways, to be very tender and circum¬ 
spect, to watch and pray, that they be not ensnared into that 
great and dangerous sin of conjunction or compliance with ma- 
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lignant or ptpt^ne enemies of tlie under whatever pru¬ 

dential, considerations it may be varniihed; the whichj if men 
will coneoientioimly do^ they shall not only have np cause to 
repent, but, to the unspeakable joy and peace oftlSrod’s people, 
they shall see his work go on, and prosper gloricmsly. 

" « George Gillespie.” 


SAMUEL RUTHERFORD. 

This greatly experienced Christian, wad celebrated divine, 
WHS born of respectable parents in the parish of Tongueland, 
near Kirkcudbright. He was much admired, in his early life, 
for the brilliancy of his parts, and having taken the. course of 
grammatical lem*ning, was sent to the university of Edinburgh; 
where his proheiency was such, that, in a short time, and while 
he was yet very young, he was elected {Hrofessor of philosophy 
in that university dnrii^ the establishment of prelacy. Some 
time after this he was settled in the parish of Anworth, in the 
stewartry of Kirkcudbright, by means of the then viscount Ken- 
mure, and without any acknowledgment of, or engagement to, 
the bishops. Here he was, in the true sense of the expression, 
a burning and a shining light. He laboured with great dili¬ 
gence and success, usually rising by three o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, and spending his whole time in the various duties of the 
ministerial profession. In what year Mr Rutherford was set¬ 
tled at Anworth we have no certain account, only that a letter 
of his, dated at Anworth, June 6th, 1624, seems to establish the 
fact, that he was inducted before tl^t period. Having publish¬ 
ed his Exercilationes de Gratia^ &e. he was wirnmnned before 
the court of high commission at Edinburgh, in the year 1630, 
to answer for some passages which were understood to be le¬ 
velled at the bishops; but the weather was so tempestuous, that 
the arobbi^Qp durst not venture the pa^ii^e from Kingborn;, 
and Mr< Colvifl, one of the judges, having befriended Ru¬ 
therford, the ^et was desei'ted. About this time he lost his 
first wife, after thirteen months of sore sickness, and was him¬ 
self so iU oi‘ a tertian n^ue, that, for thirteen weeks together, 
he wa#s 0 iiJ?cely aMe to preadb. In April 1634, be was again 
summoned before the same coui't, and aecuspd, by the bishop of 
Galloway, of non-oonformity; hut particularly for preaching 
against articles of Perth, and wrkh^ the forementioned 
book; in which he had so out up armiuhimisin, that the bishops 
lbundi<st convenient to have him sUeiiced* He appeared befme 
the court; ,but decUoing their jurisdiction as unlawful, and 
themselves as inooiupetent, and rising to give the bishops tkmr 
titles, lord Lorh dnd others befriended him to the utmost of 
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their power oR tbie ooeaeton. But the bishop of Galloway, whose 
inveterate animosity SigainOt Mr Rutherford, and the doctrines 
he had propagatecb neither reason nor justice could modify, de¬ 
clared, that unleslilhe was suffered to perforin his duty with less 
opposition, he would immediately write to the king. Accordingly, 
IVIr Rutherford was silenced, deprived of his living, and charged 
henceforth to exercise no part of his ministerial calling in Scot¬ 
land, under pain of rebellion; and commanded, within the space 
of six months, to confine himself to Aberdeen, and its immedi¬ 
ate neighbourhood, during the king’s pleasure. To this injunc¬ 
tion Mr Rutherford reluctantly yielded, and removed to the 
place of his confinement, where he remained upwards of a year 
and a-half. Thus prevented from being publicly useful in the 
cause of Christ, be carried on an extensive correspondence with 
his religious friends and acquaintances, and many of his admir¬ 
able letters were dated Aiom this place of his confinement, 
strongly expressive of the consolations of the spirit reserved for 
those who suffer for the sake of righteousness. The bishops 
could deprive him of his living, and remove him from his be¬ 
loved dock, and his beloved employment; but all their malice 
and ingenuity could not interrupt that soul-solacing and hea¬ 
venly intercourse he enjoyed with his God and Saviour. He 
delighted in preaching and declaring the grace of God, and the 
way of salvation to sinful and perishing men. llis constrained 
silence on the Lord’s day was therefore so peculiarly distress¬ 
ing, that as soon as he understood that the prhy council had 
received a declinature against the court of high commission in 
1638, he adventured to return to his flock; where he was re¬ 
ceived with inexpressible joy, and attended, in bis public exer¬ 
cises, not only by his own parishioners, but also by the princi¬ 
pal part of the whole district, who considered themselves as a 
part of his pastiu'al charge. 

At the famous assembly, held at Glasgow in 1638, Mr Ru¬ 
therford appeared as one of the commissioners from the presby¬ 
tery of Kidccudbright; where, having given a satisfactory account 
of all tiie proceedings against him, with respect to his con6ne- 
ment) he was appointed one of the select committee for draw¬ 
ing up their objections to the Service-hook, the Book of Ca¬ 
nons and Ordination, and the court of high commission. This 
was thought necessary, that the world might see that the peti¬ 
tions and retnonstsances against these things had not bisen witli- 
out Just cause, and that some monuments of the wickedness 
and oppression of theSet^imes might be transmitted to posterity. 
On this occasion, he was also appointed, by the assembly, pro¬ 
fessor of divinity in tbe new college of St. Andrew’s, and col¬ 
league to tbe celebrated Mr Blair, who, about this time, Was 
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transported thither from the town* of Ayr. In this new situa* 
tioD, Mr Rutherford, by hii indefatigable labours, ^ both in 
teaching the class, and preaching in the (gongr^ation, was 
instrumental in changing this scat of wit archbishop, and 
hot-bed of superstition, error, and profanity, into a nursery of 
sound divinity and solid learning; from which the vacancies of 
the church were afterwards occasionally supplied with pastors, 
eminent for their piety, learning, and devotion to the cause of 
truth. 

Mr Rutherford was not a more strenuous advocate for the* 
public order and exercises of religion, than for its private du¬ 
ties and devotions. In 1640 a charge was brouglit into the as¬ 
sembly, by Mr Henry Guthrie, minister at Stirling, and after¬ 
wards bishop of Dunkeld, against private society meetings 
which then abounded in the land. Tins was the occasion of a 
warm discussion. Mr Henderson had drawn up a paper con¬ 
cerning the order to be observed in these meetings; which one 
side of the House were anxious to have sanctioned by the as¬ 
sembly. This Mr Guthrie, and his party, strongly opposed, 
and endeavoured to obtain an act for dismissing all these pri¬ 
vate meeting. But Mr Rutherford, who was never forward 
to speak in judicatorial assemblies, threw in tlie following syllo¬ 
gism, and challenged the whole assembly to answer it: What 
scripture warrants, no assembly can discharge;‘but private 
meetings, for the exercise of religion, scripture does warrant, as 
ap{>ear6 from Mai. iii. 16. ‘ They that feared the Lord, spake 
often one to another;’ and James v. 16. * Confess your faults 
one to another, and pray one for another;’ things which, he ob¬ 
served, could not be done in the public meetings of the church; 
besides, that the presence and blessing of Christ is promised 
wherever two or three arc met t<^ether in his name.” The 
carl of Seaforth, and others of Guthrie’s faction, cast some sar¬ 
casms on Mr Rutherford; yet his syllogism had such an influ¬ 
ence on the assembly, that all they could procure was an act 
concerning the order of family-worship; and Mr Rutherford 
afterwards defended the lawfulness, propriety, and usefulness 
of these private religious meetings, in a treatise widtten for the 
express purpose. 

In lfl43 he was appointed one of the committee, for manag¬ 
ing the negotiations between the general assembly at Edin¬ 
burgh and the English commissioners; and in the coarse of 
the same year, he was also appointed one of the four commis¬ 
sioners sent to the WeMtminster assembly; where y\e and his 
brethren displayed their-^fi^ents and zeal, e^oially in settling 
a preshyterian church government; and Mr Kutherfordiiook his 
full share of these discussions, and exhibited much learning, and 
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110 small share of acqaaintanoo with rabbinical writings. Dur¬ 
ing bis residence in London, he published bis Lex Rex, and 
some other learni^ works, particularly against the erastians and 
arminians. Mr Wllie, in a letter to Mr Robert Blair, when 
speaking of Mr Rutherford, says, “For the great prts God 
hath given him, and the special acquaintance he hath with the 
question in hand, Mr Samuel is very necessary here at this 
time, especially because of his book, which will not come off the 
press for some time; and when it docs, will most likely meet 
with pme short affronting reply. Judge yo, therefore, if it be 
not highly necessary that he be here to answer for himself.” 

When the principal business of the assembly was over, Mr 
Rutherford, on the 24th October 1647, moved, that it be 
entered in the records, that the assembly had been assisted by 
the commissioners of the church of Scotland all the time they 
had been debating and perfecting the four following things 
mentioned in the solemn le^ue, namely, a directory for wor- 
■ ship, a uniform confession of faith, a form of church govern¬ 
ment and discipline, and a public catechism; which having been 
agreed to, he and his colleagues, in about a week after, returned 
to Edinburgh. On leaving the assembly, Mr Hcrle, then the 
prolocutor, rose, and, in an appropriate speech, thanked the ho¬ 
nourable and Hiverend commissioners, in name of the assembly, 
for the assistance they had so liberally contributed to the very 
important labours in which the assembly had been so long and 
so ardently engaged. 

In the general assembly of 1619, it was moved to transport 
Mr Rutherford from the university of St. Andrew’s to that of 
Edinburgh; “but this (says Mr Baillie) was thought absurd.” 
In this assembly a warm debate took place respecting the elec¬ 
tion of ministers. Mr David Calderwood peremptorily urged, 
that, according to the second Book of Discipline, the election 
belonged to the presbytery, with power to the major part of the 
people to dissent upon reasons given; which reasons were to be 
judged and determined by the presbytery. Mr Rutheribrd and 
Mr Wood were equally determined in supporting popular elec¬ 
tion; wbile |bc majority of the assembly were of opinion with 
Mr Gillespie, in his Miscellanies, that the direction belonged to 
the presbytery, the election to the session, and the consent to 
the people. 

Mr Rutherford's reputation for piety, learning, and sound 
theology, was so highly raised, both at home and abroad, by his 
writings against the arminians and^jie^t^ts, which were compos¬ 
ed in Latin, that, upon the death learned Deraaliiis in 

1651, the mtqfistrates of Utrecht in Holland invited him to the 
divinity chair in that university. This very kind and honour- 
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able invitation, however, he d^iclined, from considerations of 
pure patriotism. He could not think of deserting his country 
in BO critical a period, when, as he elsOTvhere expresses it, 

The Lord had covered the whole land v^h a cloud in his 
anger.” 

During the usurpation of Cromwell, Mr Rutherford continu¬ 
ed to labour, with unabating zeal and activity, in the various 
duties of his pastoral charge, preaching, catechising, visiting 
the sick, and exhorting from house to house; besides teaching 
in the schools, and spending as much time with the students, and*' 
in fitting young men for the ministry, as if he had no other em¬ 
ployment; and, after all, writing as much as could be expected 
from one constantly shut up in his study. When the unhappy 
dijfferenoe took place between those denominated resolutioners 
and protesters in 1650 and 1651, he espoused the cause of the 
protesters, and faithfully warned the people against the sin and 
danger of countenancing these piiblic resolutions, and joined 
with a number of the ministers, in the shires of Perth and 
Fife, in subscribing a testimony for the whole covenanted re¬ 
formation of the church of Scotland, October 1658. But the 
restoration of Charles II. sadly altered the aspect of public af¬ 
fairs. The conscientious presbyterians, who stood to their 
covenant engagements, in opposition to the public resolutions, 
became the objects of his bitter animosity, and were the first 
sufferers in the horrid persecution that ensued; and in a short 
time all the honest presbyterians were sent to the furnace, as 
Wodrow expresses it, on purpose to unite their divisions; and 
Mr Rutherford's famous book Lex Rex, which Charles said, 
on seeing it, would scarcely ever he answered; and the Causes 
of God's Wrath, said to have been written by Mr James 
Guthrie, were prohibited by proclamation, and the copies called 
in; with certification, that whoever was found in possession of 
either, after the 15th October 1660, should be accounted ene¬ 
mies to the king, and punished as such, both in their persons 
and estates; ana to save the trouble of refuting them, they were 
both publicly burnt, at the cross of Edinburgh, by the hands of 
the hangman, on the 17th of the same month. Rex was 
also burnt at the gate of the now co|||ege of St. Andrew's, where 
the author was professor of divinity. This l»rbarou8 policy has 
seldom or never answered the purpose iox which it has been prac¬ 
tised; and few, hut tyrants unacquainted with the human heart 
and the true principlesof legislation, will hazard an experiment so 
fraught with danger aii^^|i |M Mt. Charles 11. had the mortifica¬ 
tion to find, that this, ^HKmilar acts of unnecessary cruelty 
and injnttice^ alienated t^hearts of a class of individuals, to 
whose conscientious loyalty he was most of all indebted for his 
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restoratioD to a crown, which he degraded, and subjects whom 
he deceived, insulted, and persecuted, till, by the unsupportable 
tyranny of his family, the race of the Stuart’s had for ever for¬ 
feited their to the government of these lands. 

The parliament, which met the following year, before whom 
he was to be indicted for high treason, had the cruelty, though 
they knew he was dying, to cite him before them at Edinburgh; 
and it has been commonly said, that when the summons came, 
he spake out of his bed, saying, “ Tell thmn I have got a sum¬ 
mons already to appear before a superior Judge and Jury, 
wMch I behove to answer first; and before their day come, 1 
shall be beyond the bounds of their jurisdiction.” On the report 
of the messenger, it was put to the vote in parliament. Whether 
he should be sufiTcred to die in the college i Wlien it was ear¬ 
ned, jmt him oui, with but a few dissenting voices. Lord Bur¬ 
leigh said, You have voted that honest man out of his college, 
but you omnot shut the gates of heaven against him*’^ One 
said, ** He would never get there, that hell was too good for 
him.”* 

When on his dealh-bed, Mr Rutherford lamented that be bad 
been withheld from bearing witness to the work of reformation 
since 1638; and twelve days before his death, he subscribed a 
large and faithful testimony against the sinful courses then 
greatly prevailing in the land. During his last sickness, espe- 
eially when the time of his departure drew near, he uttered 
many savoury expressions in commendation of Christ and his 
honourable 'service, and of that everlasting salvation and un¬ 
speakable glory lie hath purchased and prepared for all those 
who love his appearance. With regard to his own feelings, and 
gloriutts anticipations, he often br^e out in a kind of seraphic 
rapture. A few days before his death, he said, “ I shall sleep 
in Jesus, and be abundantly satisfied with liis likeness when 1 
awake. My Redeemer liveth, and shall stand on the earth in 
the latter day, and I shall see him as he is—1 shall See him 
reign, and all his fair company with him—I shall shine- Mine 
eyes, these very eyes of mine, shall yet behold him in all liis 
unspes^ble glory, and I shall have my 4hare; I know I shall 
ever IW'with him; what could the most ambitious soul 
more desire ? This flr the end.” And stretching forth his 
hands, he repeated, “ This indeed is the end of all perfection.” 
A little after, he said, “ It is no easy matter to be a cbrlstian; 
but thanlffl be to God, he hath given me the victory, and Christ 
is holding out both his beginning 

of my sufPeriUgs, 1 had inindi ^ TO|pritor6 lest 1 should fmnt, and 
not be carried licmourably I laid this before the Lord, 

• Walker’s Rem. p. 171. 
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and as sure as ever he spoke to me in his word, his Spirit wit¬ 
nessed with my spirit, saying, ‘Fear not, my grace is suffident, 
and the outgate shall not be matter of prayer, but of praise*’ ” 
A person who visited him, speaking conceming^Jhis faithfulness 
in the ministry, he cried out, I disclaim all tnat; ever he made 
me, either will or do in his service, as coming from myself. 
The port I would be in at is redemption through his blood, even 
the forgiveness of sins.” In the afternoon of his last day, he 
said, ** Oh! that all my brethren in the public knew what a 
gracious and loving Master I have served, and what peace and 
consolation he has bestowed upon me in this concluding part of 
his service. O for arms to embrace him! O for a well- 
tuned harp ! T shall live and adore him ! Glory, glory to my 
Creator and Redeemer! Glory dwells in Emanuers land!” 
Thus died the famous Samuel Rutherford, in March 1661, the 
day before the act rescissory was passed in parliament. 

Wodrow says concerning him, “ That clear shining light, Mr 
Samuel Rutherford, may very justly come in amongst the suf¬ 
ferers during this session of parliament, lie was evidently a 
martyr, both in his own resolution, and also in the determined 
intention of the public functionaries. He is so well known to 
the learned and pious world, that I consider it unnecessary to 
enlarge on his merits. Those who knew him best, were at a 
loss which to admire the most—his sublime genius in the 
school, and peculiar powers of controversial disputation, or his 
familiar condescension in the pulpit, where he was one of the 
most moving and affectionate preachers in his time, or perhaps 
in any age of the church. He seems to have outdone himself, 
as well as every body else, in his admirable and every way sin¬ 
gular letters, which, though jested upon by profane wits, be¬ 
cause of some familiar expressions, will be admired and ac¬ 
knowledged, by all who have any relish of piety, to contain such 
sublime flights of devotion, and to be fraught with such massy 
thoughts, as strongly bespeak a soul closely united to Christ 
and must needs at once ravish and edify every serious reader. 
In a word, few men have ever run so long in an undeviating 
course of holiness, and unyielding adherence to ti^ laivs of 
Christ, or. con tended more heroically fo^he faith once <^ivered 
to the saints.’* 

Ifis Tesiimmy. —<< Though the Lord staHids in no need of a 
testimony from such a worm as I, and although, should the 
whole world be silent, the very stones would cry out; yet is it 
more than debt that I Hh^|«^yj|l^e8s Christ before both men 
and angels. It would satisfaction were 

the throne of the Lord above the clouds, the hea¬ 

ven of heaves, and on both sf^ of the sun; and that I, by hie 
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grace, might put my seal, poor as it is, to the song of those, 
who, with a loud voice, sing, * Thou art worthy to take the 
hook, and to J^pen the seals thereof, for thou wast slain, and 
hast redeemed us to God by thy blood;' and blessed were I, 
could 1 but lay to my ear of faith, and listen to the psalm sung 
by the many angels round about the throne, and the beasts, 
and the elders, and the ten thousand times ten thousand, and 
thousands of thousands, who, with a loud voice, sing, * Worthy 
is the Lamb that was slain, to receive power, and riches, and 
wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing;* 
and if I heard every creature in heaven, on earth, or under the 
earth, and .such as are in the sea (as John heard them), saying, 
* Blessing, and honour, and glory, and power, bo ascribed to 
him who sitteth on the throne, and to the Lamb, for ever and 
ever.* I do not, however, mean any such visible reign as the 
millenarians fancy. I believe (Lord help my unbelief) the doc* 
trine of the holy prophets, and the apostles of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, contained in the books of the Old and New Testaments, 
to be the undoubted word of God, a perfect rule of faith, and 
the only way of salvation; and 1 do acknowledge the sum of 
the Christian religion, exhibited in the confessions and cate¬ 
chisms of the reformed protestant churches, and in the national 
covenant of Scotland, divers times sworn by the king’s majes¬ 
ty, the state, and the church of Scotland, and sealed by the 
testimony and subscriptions of the nobles, barons, gentlemen, 
burgesses, ministers, and commons of all ranks in the land; like¬ 
wise in the solemn league and covenant of the three kingdoms 
of Scotland, England, and Ireland; from all which 1 do judge, 
and, in conscience, believe, that no power on earth can absolve 
and liberate the people of God. 

“ With respect to the power and purity of doctrine, worship, 
discipline, and government, the church of Scotland had once as 
much of the presence of Christ, as many churches we read of 
since the Lord took his, ancient people to be his covenanted 
church. The Lord stirred up our nobles to make an attempt 
at reformation of the church during the last century; which 
they did In the face of many dilBculties, and a powerful opposi¬ 
tion from those in supre^a authority. He made bare his holy 
arm, and his right hand got him the victory; the work went on 
gloriously, and the- idolatry of Rome, with all her accursed 
masses and ridiculous mummery, were trodden in the dust. A 
hopeful reformation was in some measure settled, and a sound 
confession of faith agreed up0(iS^|fthe lords of the conerega- 
tion. The people of God, at thi^Sferiod, according to the laud¬ 
able example of the prot^tants of France and Holland, the re¬ 
nowned princes of Germany, and other ancient churches, car^ 
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ried on the aecosiiary vrork by an innocent and defensive war*- 
fate; vtbich the Lord a^as pleased to bless with abundsmt snC’* 
cess. While our land and church were thus contending for the 
faith of the gospeh not only did those in authority continue 
strenuously to oppose the work) but from among ourselves also 
did enemies arise, men of prelatical spirits, who endeavoured to 
sap the foundation, while the court threatened violently to break 
down the walls of God’s house; and we ourselves, doating too 
much upon sound parliaments, and lawfully constituted general 
assemblies, fell from our first love into self-seeking and secret 
banding, lost our seal, and became cold to the oath of God. 

‘‘ Our work in public afterwards consisted too much in se¬ 
questrating estates, fining and imprisoning; while we ought to 
have compassionately mourned over those who stood in opposi¬ 
tion to our work, and won them with Christian tenderness. In 
our assemblies, we wm’e more bent upon forms, citations, lead¬ 
ing of witnesses, and su^nllons from benehees, than to work 
on their consciences, and persuade them in the meekness and 
gentleness of Christ. The glory and royalty of our princely 
Redeemer and King was obviously trampled down in our as¬ 
semblies. Whatever way the army, the sword, and the coun¬ 
tenance of nobles and oncers seemed to point, in that way was 
the censures of the church principally directed. It had been 
much better had there been more days of humiliation, and that 
our adjourned commissions, new peremptory summonses, and 
new drawn up processes, had been much loss numerous. Had 
the meekness and gentleness of our Master got so much place 
in our hearts, that we might have waited on gainsayers and 
opposing parties, we might liave driven gently, like Christ, who 
loves not to overdrive his dock, but carries the lambs in his 
bosom, and gently leads them that are with young. If the 
seripture of the Old and New Testaments be a sufficient rule 
to ascertain what constitutes a christaiui army, whether offien- 
sivc or defensive, whether clean or foul, sinfully mixed or pure 
—then must we leave the question between our public brethren 
and us to be determined by that rule. But tne confederacies 
and associations of the people of God, with the idolatrous apos¬ 
tate Israelites, with the Egyptians Assyrians, such as that 
of Jehoshaphat with Ahab, and those of Israel and Judah with 
Egypt and Assyria, are often reproved and condemned^ in the 
seripture. We are not contending for an army of saints free 
of every mixture of lU-affeotf4 men—^in thb world tares grow 
up with the wheat; but ii|M|nch as the scriptures,of truth 
point out and determine is a r%ht constituted court, 

and whUI is not, Psal. x. < What is a right constituted house, 
^4 'vhat; not>* Jnsh. xxiv, 1$, ‘What is a true chureh, and 
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wbat is a synagogue of satan/ Kov. ii. * What is a clean cam]^ 
and what is an unclean*—what a prevaricating absurdity must 
it be for churcbn^n to counsel and advise» and preach up the 
propriety of conMing the management of the most important 
concerns of Christ’s kingdom, to men who have shown, and 
still show themselves enemies to the cause of the refoi^matiou, 
men who have acted, and still act, contrary to the word of God, 
the declarations, remonstrances, solemn warnings, and serious 
exhortations of his church ! whose public protestations the Lord 
did so admirably bless, to the encouragement of the godly, and 
the terror of all the opposers of that blessed work. 

“ Since we are very shortly to appear before our dread 
Master and Sovereign Lord, we cannot pass from our protesta¬ 
tion, trusting^' we are therein accepted of him, although we 
should be considered of schismatical spirits, and unpeaceable 
mien. To the king’s majesty we acknowledge all due obedience 
in the Lord; but that ecclesiastical^upremacy, in and over the 
church, which some ascribe to him, we must and do condemn: 
That power of commanding external worship, not appointed 
nor tolerated in the word, and that binding of mens’ conscien¬ 
ces, where Christ has made them free, we most solemnly op¬ 
pose, and leave our testimony against all infractions made or 
meditated against the prerogatives of the King of kings, and 
head of his spiritual body the church. We disown antichristian 
prelacy, bowing at the name of Jesus, saints’ days, canonising 
of the dead, and all such corrupt inventions of men, and consi¬ 
der them as opening a passage back to that idolatrous worship, 
from the thraldom of which God in his great goodness afore¬ 
time had delivered these lands. Alas! there is no need of the 
spirit of prophecy to declare what shall be the Lamentable con¬ 
sequences of breaking our covenant, hrst practically, and then 
legally, confirmed with the Lord our God; and what shall be 
the day of scrutinizing visitation to all the negligent shepherds, 
and silent and unwarning watchmen, placed on the towers of 
Scotland ? Where shall they leave their glory ? And what if 
Christ should depart from our poast ? » 

“ Wo are verily persuaded, that they are the most loyal to 
the king’s majesty, who sincerely desire, and strenuously en¬ 
deavour, to separate the dross from the silver, and establish the 
throne in righteousness and judgment. We are not (our wit- 
pess is in heaven) against his majesty’s title by birth to the 
kingdom, and the rights of the royal family, but that the con¬ 
troversy of wrath against the royal fpnily may be removed, that 
the enormous load of guilt that presses down the throne may 
be mourned over before the Lord, and that his majesty may 
stand stedfastly, all the days of his life, to the covenant of God, 
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and bis subjects, by oatb, seal, and subscription, solemnly ma¬ 
nifested to tbe world: so that peace, and tbe blessings of ap¬ 
proving beaven, may attend his government; that the Lord may 
be his rock, shield, and supporter; that tbe just may flourish in 
his. time; that men, fearing God, and hating covetousness, men 
of known integrity and godliness, may be judges and rulers un¬ 
der his majesty; and we believe, and are equally persuaded, that 
those who desire not, but oppose the propriety and use of such 
qualifications in the supreme magistrate, are neither friends to, 
their country, nor loyal and faithful subjects to their prince. 
We are not in this particular contending, that a prince, who is 
not a convert, or a sound believer of the gospel, forfeits his title 
and claim to his kingly dominion on that account. The word 
of God warrants us to pray for, and obey princes and supreme 
magistrates, in the Lord, who are otherwise, and render them 
all due obedience in the Lord, Rom. xiii. 2, 5. 2 Tim. ii. 12. 

1 Pet. ii. 18. The burning of * The causes of God's wrath too, 
like the burning of the roll by Jehudi,' Jer. xxxvi. 22. was a 
lamentable and God-provoking transaction, for which our souls 
should be afflicted before the Lord. In all these controversies 
we ought particularly to consider, that Christ is a free, inde¬ 
pendent, and Sovereign King and lawgiver. The Father hath 
appointed him his own King in mount Zion; and he will not, 
and he cannot endure, that the powers of the world should en¬ 
croach upon his royal prerogatives, and prescribe laws for the 
government of his own house—a presumption of equal audacity 
with that of the citizens mentioned in Luke xix. 14. who hated 
him, and said, ‘ This man shall not reign over us;' and of 
those, who, in Psalm ii. 3. are for ‘ breaking asunder his bands, 
and casting away his cords.’ But this audacious presumption 
of the rulers of this world is aggravated above measure, from 
the consideration, that the man Christ has left the power of tbe 
civil magistrate free from all encroachments from the church, 
and not only refused to take upon himself tbe function of a 
Judge, Luke xii. 14. but discharged his disciples from exercis¬ 
ing a civil lordship over tiieir brethren. True it is, the godly 
magistrate may command tbe ministers of the gospel to do their 
duty, but not under the pain of ecclesiastical censure, as if he 
had the power of calling and Uncalling, deposing and suspend¬ 
ing, from the exercise of the holy ministry. The lord!^ spirit¬ 
ual government, in and over the church, is given to Christ, and 
to none beside. He, and he alone, is, was, and shall be the 
ecclesiastic lawgiver. It only belongs to him to smite with the 
rod of his mouth; nor is there another shoulder in earth or hea¬ 
ven able to bear up the weight of the government. As this 
hath been the great controversy between our Lord Jesus and 
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the poirers of this world from the beginning, so it has been the 
ruin of all who have attempted to oppose him. They have been 
greatly offended with Christ; but he has proved a rock of of¬ 
fence, against which they have dashed themselves to pieces; 
knd all those, who may yet enter the lists with him, will assur¬ 
edly find, that the stone, cut from the mountain without bands, 
will grind them to powder; That Christ is the only head of his 
own church, is as sure as that of his death, burial, and resur¬ 
rection. Not only was this great truth greatly contended for 
by the ancient prophets, and the apostles of Christ, against the 
powers of this world, but the victorious and prevailing fact has 
been preached and attested by his ambassadors, in every age of 
the church, and attested by the blood and sufferings of innum¬ 
erable precious saints, who accounted it an honour to suffer 
persecution, indignity, derision, and death, for the name of Je¬ 
sus; and blessed are the souls who not their lives unto 
death, for on such rests the spirit of glory and of God. 

' - “ The present is a sad and serious time to our church and 
land. It is a day of darkness, and rebuke, and blasphemy* 
The Lord liath covered himself with a cloud in his anger. We 
looked for peace, but behold evil. When his majesty had sworn, 
and affixed his seal and subscription to the covenant of God, 
the hearts of his subjects blessed the Lord, and rested with con- 
tidence on the healing word of a prince; but now, alas! that 
solemn oath has been broken, and the violation sanctioned by a 
contrary law. The carved work has been broken down, ordi¬ 
nances are defaced, and we are again brought into the bondage 
and chaos of prelatical power and superstition. The royal pre¬ 
rogative of Christ, his mediatorial crown, is pulled from his 
head; and after all the days of sorrow we have seen, we have 
every reason to fear that we shall yet be made to read, yea, to 
eat, that roll, wherein is written, moniTiing, lamentation, and 
woe. But notwithstanding all the evils under which the 
church of Christ in these lands is now pressed down, or has 
reason to apprehend, we are not called to mourn like them that 
have no hope. We believe that Christ will iiot^so depart, but 
that a remnant shall be saved, and that he shall reign for ever, 
and, in spite of all the powers of the world, and the malice of 
hell, victoriously conquer to the ends of the earth. Oh ! that the 
nations, ki||drods, tongues, and all the people of Christ’s habi¬ 
table world, were encompassing his throne, with cries and tears, 
for the Spirit of supplication to this effect, 

*^Sic sub. Samuel Rutherford. 


February 28/^, 1661,” 
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ALEXANDER HENDERSON. 

If men of talent, integrity, and fortitude, who teve saeri- 
fioed their ease and their interest in defending the rights, and 
promoting the safety and happiness of society, have any claim 
to the gratitude and honouralde remembrance of'thmr country¬ 
men, the subject of the following memoir must come in for an 
uncommon share. Amongst the distinguished characters, 
whose learning and abilities the religious controversies of the^ 
seventeenth century called into exercise, Alexander Hendersod, 
one of the ministers of the city of Edinburgh, acted a most 
conspicuous part. He was bom about the year 1583. Of his 
pairents, and other circumstances connected with the early part 
of his life, no satisfactory information has reached us. With 
a view to the church, hewas^cnt to the university of St. An¬ 
drew’s, to finish h^^g|tfa<iation, about the be^nning of the 
seventeenth centurj^^ere, having gone through his courses of 
learning, and passed his degrees with applause, he was chosen 
teacher of a class of philosophy and rhetoric in that ancient se¬ 
minary, some short time before the year 1611, as appcam from 
his name being affixed to a letter of thanks to the Mng of that 
date. 

The church of Scotland, about this time, was in a most de¬ 
plorable condition. The liberty of her assemblies no longer ex¬ 
isted. The king claimed an absolute power in all church mat¬ 
ters, and changed, by his proclamations, both the time and 
place of their meetings, as it suited his caprice, interest, or in¬ 
clination. No bishop^ no king, was now the word; for his ma¬ 
jesty had got into his head, that the presbyterian equality 
among the ministers of the church, could by no means corre¬ 
spond with a monarchy in the state, and that nothing hut a 
batch of bishops could give a firm establishment to the three 
estates in parliament. Full of this chimerical notion, he at¬ 
tempted, both by deceit and violence, to favour his beloved sub¬ 
jects in Scotland with the splendid hierarchy of the church of 
England; and the crafty prelates, catching at preferment, base¬ 
ly flattered him therein. So that prelacy, with all its numerous 
train of ceremonies and superstitions, was audaciously obtruded 
on the church of Scotland, notwithstanding that of late she had 
most deliberately and very solemnly relinquished, imd for ever 
cast off, that unsufferable yoke. The better to support these ty¬ 
rannical and obtrusive measures directed against the presbyte¬ 
rian government of the church of Scotland, her ablest ministers, 
and most faithful watchmen, were shamefully and most unjust¬ 
ly silenced, imprisoned, and either banished the king’s domi¬ 
nions, under the pain of death, or driven into remote corners of 
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the land, where tliey had no opportunity of opposing these ty¬ 
rannical measures of the king and his corrupt court. Even at 
the time of the king’s departure to England, that courageous 
opposer of prelacy, Mr Robert Bruce, was suspended from 
preaching, and afterwards shut up in Inverness for four years. 
Mr Andrew Melvill and Mr John Davidson were also detain¬ 
ed in confinement at the king’s removal, though the prison 
doors were thrown open, as he proceeded on his journey, to a 
very different description of prisoners. The Scotch universities, 
and other seminaries, were greatly corrupted, at this time, by 
the casting out of sound teachers, and filling their places with 
corrupt and time-serving men, who encouraged the measures of 
the court. Hence the youth, placed under the tuition of these 
court parasites, by imbibing the heterodox poison which they had 
industriously cast into the fountain, rapidly disseminated it 
through the whole land. ^ 

In this state of confusion and dismal anticipation, Mr Hen¬ 
derson, being then a young man of surprising abilities, and am¬ 
bitious of preferment, adopted the principles, and advocated the 
measures of the court and prelatical party in the church; and 
shortly after, through the patronage of archbishop Gladstanes, 
he was presented to the parish of Leuchars in the shire of Fife. 
Hk) settlement, in this place, however, was peculiarly unpopu¬ 
lar. On the day of his ordination, tlie oppgj^tion of the people 
was such, that they so firmly secured the church doors, that the 
ministers who attended, together with the presentee, were 
obliged to break in by the window. Mr Henderson was well 
known for a defender of those corruptions to whicli the body 
of the Scottish nation were exceedingly averse; but what aug¬ 
mented the evil, and rendered liis ministry, if possible, raorcj 
exceedingly unpopular, was the little or no regard he discofvr- 
ed for the instruction and edification of the fiock on whom he 
had been so wantonly obtruded. I< was not long, however, 
till his religious sentiments and character underwent a change, 
which happily infiuenced the whole of his future life. The oc¬ 
casion was this, Mr Bruce, who had beeji banished to Inver¬ 
ness, having obtained liberty to return from the place of his 
confinement, improved every opportunity that offered itself in 
jueaching tlie gospel, and multitudes flocked to his ministry. 
Mr iieuderson, hearing of a communion in the neighbourhood 
where Mr Bruce was expected to assist, went secretly, and 
took his seat in a dark corner of the church where he might 
not be readily observed. Mr Bruce entered the pulpit, and, 
after a solemn pause, in his usual manner read his text with 
his accustomed empliasis and deliberation, “ Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, he that entereth not in by the door, but climbeth 
M 1 N 
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up somd oih«r Way, the same is a thief and a robber/’ words 
highly desofijfitiire of an intruder, mad so Hterally atudogomi to 
the mode by wbiob Mr Hendersoti entered on his pastoral of* 
fioe at Lettohars, that it wfflit like a dagger to his conscienee, 
and left an impression on bis heart, which issued in his conver* 
^on to God; and ever after he bad a strong affection for Mr 
Bruce, whom be considered bis spiritual father, and often spoke 
of him in terms of the highest respect* It was not long till the 
change, which had been wrought on his mind, discovered itself 
in a very different manner of ministerial conduct. He now be¬ 
came aealous in the cause of his divine Master, and peculiarly 
active in promoting the spiritual interest and welfare of his 
flock, by all means endeavouring to remove the offence that his 
irregular settlement had occasioned amongst them. Upon this 
mteresting subject, let us take his^own words when addressing 
his brethren, from the moderator’s chair, at the famous assem¬ 
bly at Glasgow many years after. ** There are divers amongst 
us (says he), who have had no such warrant for entering on the 
work of the ministry the laws of Christ prescribe. Alas f 
how many of us have rather sought the kirk, than been sought by 
the kirk? How many have rather had the kirk given to them, 
than been given to the kirk for her edification ? And yet there 
must be an obvious difference between those who have lived 
and oflictated for j^ny years without any warrant from God, 
and those, who, in some respects, have entered unlawfully into 
the pastoral charge, and having afterwards discovered their er¬ 
ror, done what in them lay to repair the injury. The one 
is like a marriage aitc^ether unlawful, and consequently null 
in itself; the other is like a marriage in some respects unlawfal 
and inexpedient; whieh, nevertheless, may be mended and im¬ 
proved by the diligence and fidelity of the parties, in afterwards 
conscientiously discharging their reciprocal duties. Jnst so 
should it be with us, who have lately entered into the work of 
the ministry. If there were any faults or wrong steps in our 
entry, as who amongst us are altc^ether free in this respect, 
let us consider, that the Lord has called us, if we have since 
got a seal from heaven, and let our former improprieties induce 
us to double our diligence, seal, and integrity, in the work of 
the gt>spel.” 

>fr Henderson began to see the object of the prevailing par¬ 
ty, and the measures by them adopted for obtaining that ohjeel, 
in a very different light than h©j had formerly done through 
the false medium of ambition and worldly aggrandisement. By 
a deliberate and minute investigation of the emriptures, and the 
writings^ of the ancients, he was fully astisfieo, that prelacy, 
such as it is in the Church of England, has no foundation in the 
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iroird of Ood: j^esbytery was more conformable to tbe 

sacred oracles and Ibe practice of the {Hrimitive church, and 
much more favourable to piety and Christian liberty, than that 
prelatacal systeui which had been imposed on the Scottish people. 
From this Ume forward Mr Henderson became an active opposer 
of the innovations of the court, and of those despotic measures by 
which they endeavoured to supercede the presbyterian religion in 
Scotland. His rare abilities pointed him out as a proper person 
for taking a leading part in the public concerns of the church 
during that critical period; which, at the earnest solicitations of 
the party, be undertook, and by his undaunted courage, and 
dexterity in argument, his peenliar skill and activity in manag¬ 
ing the most difficult and delicate affairs, procured for himsmf 
a distinguished reputation, and, to the end of his days, retained 
the confidence, and merited the unqualified approbation of his 
own party, while he commmided the respect even of his 
enemies. 

From the moment that prelacy was first obtruded on the 
church of Scotland, a plan had been in operation for changing 
also the presbyterian mode of worship, and bringing all to the 
standard of the church of England. In the prosecution of this 
plan, after a number of preparatory steps bad been tried, an 
assembly was suddenly convened at Perth, with the view of 
taking the presbyterians by surprise. Above thirty noblemen 
and gentlemen, friendly to the king’s measures, were invited, 
by letters from his majesty, to attend this assembly, where, by 
the most shameful and barefaced partiality, the following arti¬ 
cles were carried, after a strenuous opposition, and much argu¬ 
ment from the faithful adherents to the good old principles of 
the Scotch church, amongst whom Mr Henderson held a con¬ 
spicuous place. These Articles, commonly known by the five 
Articles of Perth, are, Ist, Kneeling at the sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper. 2d, The celebration of five holidays, namely, 
the nativity, passion, resurrection, and ascension of our Lord, 
and the descent of the holy Spirit. 3d, Piivate baptism. 4th, 
The private administration of the Lord’s supper. 5th, Episco¬ 
pal confirmation. 

In August 1619, Mr Henderson, and two other ministers, 
were called before the court of high commission at St. An¬ 
drew’s, charged with composing and publishing a book, entitled, 
Perth Assembly, proving the nullity of all their decisions, and 
with rmsing a subscription to defray the expenses of said pub¬ 
lication. They accordingly made their appearance, and are 
said to have raswerad for themselves with so much wisdom, 
that the bishops could obtain no advantage against tbem,^ but 
rciy reluctantly dismissed them with severe threatenuigs. 
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From this perioci, till the year 1637, he does not appear to liave 
suffered much, thougli strictly watched, and considerably 
cramped in his exertions to promote the cause of truth. The 
time thus spent in retirement, however, was not the least use¬ 
ful or happy period of his life. Sequestered in a great measure 
from the busy world, he improved his leisure hours in pushing 
his researches into the open and extensive field of theological 
controversy, in treasuring up those stores of knowledge, and 
sharpening those weapons of controversial warfare, which he 
was afterwards called upon to wield in defence of the truth. 
In the meantime, the conscientious discharge of his pastoral 
duties afforded him regular employment, and his success therein 
rewarded him with the purest gratifications. Ho had, besides, 
frequent opportunities at fasts, and sacramental occasions, of 
meeting with his brethren of the same sentiments, where, by 
their sermons and conferences, they stirred up and encouraged 
one another in adhering to the persecuted cause of Christ, and 
united in their prayers to God for deliverance from the evils 
under which they were pressed down. Mr Livingston informs 
us, “ That in attending these solemn occasions, he had become 
acquainted with Mr Henderson, between the years 1626 and 
1630, and that his memory was precious and refreshing* Mr 
Henderson was indefatigable in his labours for the promotion 
of truth and rectitude of conduct, while bis own life and conver¬ 
sation corresponded with the doctrines he taught; yet, in spite 
of his superior talents, and the purity of his motives, he was 
often calumniated, and most maliciously misrepresented.” 
Bishop Guthrie affirms, That the tumult which took place at 
Edinburgh, on the first reading of the Liturgy, on the 22d July 
1637, was the result of a previous consultation, held in the 
month of April, when Mr Henderson came from the brethren 
in Fife, and Mr David Dickson from those in the west; and, in 
concert with Lord Balmerino and Sir Thomas Hope, engaged 
certain matrons to put the first affront on the Service-book.” 
This story, however, is completely contradicted by the official 
accounts of that transaction, not only by those of the town 
council of Edinburgh, and the privy council, but also by that 
of his majesty; all which agree in the declaration, that, upon 
the strictest inquiry, it appeared, that the tumult was raised by 
the meaner people, without any influence, concert, or iuterfer-’ 
ence of the superior classes. The truth is, Mr Henderson had 
no other hand in this affair, than by pointing out the dangerous 
tendency of the measure, and the fatal consequences to be ap¬ 
prehended from acquiescing with a system so directly opposed 
to the oath of God, which the presbyterians had so solemnly 
sworn. On IVlarch 9th, 1637, about three months before this. 
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tumult took place, we find a letter of Blr Samuel Rutherford’s, 
addressed to Mr Henderson, in which, amongst other things* 
he says, “ As for y^r case, my reverend and dearest brother, 
you are the talk of the north and the south, and so looked to 
as if you were all crystal glass; but your motes and your dust will 
soon be proclaimed, and trumpets blown at your slips. But 1 
know you have laid your help upon One who is mighty. Trust 
not your comforts to men’s airy and frothy applause, neither 
lay your downcastings on the tongues of the mockers and re- 
proachers of godliness. God has called you to Christ’s side; 
and seeing the wind is now in Christ’s face, and you are with 
him, you cannot therefore expect the lee side of the ship, or the 
sunny side of the brae; but I know you have resolved to take 
Christ upon any terms.” 

The archbishop of St. Andrew’s, on purpose to deter others, 
charged Mr Henderson, and other two ministers, to purchase, 
<eacli of them, two copies of the Liturgy, for the use of their 
parishes, and that within fifteen days, on pain of rebellion. 
Mr Henderson went to Edinburgh in the month of August, the 
same year, 1637, and presented a petition for himself and his 
brethren, stating their objections, and praying for a suspension 
of the charge. To this petition, and others of a similar nature, 
presented from almost every quarter, about the same time, a fa¬ 
vourable answer was obtained from the council, and an account 
forthwith transmitted to London, stating the strong and gene¬ 
ral aversion of the people to a conformity. This step was ol' 
great importance, by directing those who were aggrieved to the 
proper mode of obtaining redress. From this time Mr Hender¬ 
son had his hands full of employment, and greatly distinguish¬ 
ed himself by his activity in promoting the mcaRures of the pe¬ 
titioners, and his prudent management had no small share in 
bringing them to an agreeable termination. 

The time to favour Zion was now at hand; and we are in¬ 
formed, that the privy council having, at this time testified 
their aversion to the violent enforcement of the prelatical usa¬ 
ges, did afterwai’ds, on many interesting occasions, befriend the 
petitioners. In 1636 a book of Ecclesiastical Canons was sent 
down from London, and, during the same year, a book of Or¬ 
dination; and after a short pause, and some serious deliberation 
and delay, the Liturgy, or Service-book, which was intended 
to complete this tyrannical work, made its unwelcome appear¬ 
ance ill Scotland. This Service-book was substantially the 
same with that used in the church of England, only it had bc< a 
considered necessary, on this critical occasion, to make some 
trifling alterations, lest the national pride of the Scottish people 
might spurn at a literal copy being imposed on the church. 
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Had Scotland tamely submitted to tbis bold obtruaiony and suf* 
fmred tbem to rivet the chains writh which they bad already fes¬ 
tered the nation, she might afterwards have sighed and strug¬ 
gled for her liberty, but she must have struggled in vain. But 
the bold and arbitrary measures, by which these innovations 
were obtruded on the nation, were no less offensive than the in¬ 
novations themselves. This, added to the chagrin produced by 
former tyrannical m^ures of the court and the bishops, excit¬ 
ed universal disgust, and aroused an indignant spirit of opposi-« 
tioD; which never subsided, till not oidy the obnoxious acts 
were swept' away, but the whole fabric of episcojmcy, which, 
during so many years, they had been so anxiously labouring to 
consummate, was levelled with the ground. In the meantime, 
the petitioners were active in preparing themselves for meeting 
the doubtful crisis which was evidently approaching. They 
held their meetings for deliberation, and stirred up one another 
to an inflexible adherence to what they considered the cause of 
Christ and his gospel. Their meetings, in the meantime, were 
winked at; but after they had for a while been amused with 
fair promises, all of a sudden they were ^ohibited, by a pro¬ 
clamation from his m^esty, under pain of rebellion. This un¬ 
expected procedure, on the part of the government, convinced 
the petitioners, that they had no reason to confide in the faith 
and promises of the court; but that it behoved them to provide 
for their own safety, and the defence of their cause, by some 
other means than they had yet resorted to. Accordingly, the 
recollection, that the nation of Scotland, in a similar situation 
of danger, had formerly entered into a solemn covenant, by 
which they bound themselves to God, and one another, to con¬ 
tinue in the true protestant religion, and support and defend 
one another in accordance with the oath they liad sworn against 
all their exposers—^made them resolve, that this, the co¬ 
venant of their fathers, should be renewed, and sworn by all 
who were willing so to support the independence of the Scot¬ 
tish church and nation. A draught of this covenant was there¬ 
fore taken. It was substantially the same with tins national 
covenant of Scotland, which had been sworn by all ranks, and 
ratified by all authorities in the kingdom, during the preceding 
reign, ouly that it was adapted to the circumstances in which 
they found themselves then placed, and also to the corruptions 
which had been latterly intr^uced. This covenant waa sworn 
with uplifted hands, and suhscrihed in the Oray-friars <diurch, 
Edinhui^h, on the let Mandi 16SS, by thousands, consisting of 
noblemen, gentlemen, burgesses, ministers of the gospel, and 
commons from all parts of Scotland. *‘lhis memorable deed 
(says Mr Lang), of which it would be improper to forget the 
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authors, was prepared bv Alexander Henderson, the leader of 
the elei^, ind Arehibald Johnston, afterwards of Warrlston, 

advocate—men in whom the supplicants chiefly confided_and 

revised by Lords Balmerino, Lotion, and Rotbis. The cove¬ 
nant being thus agreed to, and sworn throughout the nation with 
much alacrity, the marquis of Hamilton was commission^ by the 
king to suppress itj but after several conferences with the pres- 
byterian deputation, and finding them inflexible, he proposed, 
in the name of his majesty, to withdraw the book of Ordination 
and the Liturgy, providing they would, on their part, relin¬ 
quish their covenant. But instead of yielding, this proposal had 
the effect of making them more intent in supporting and vindi¬ 
cating this solemn tranijaction, and Mr Henderson soon fur¬ 
nished the country with sufficient reasons why they should not 
relinquish any part of it. At this time the inhabitants of Scot¬ 
land were divided into two parties, the covenanters and non- 
jjovenanters; and several M the former had partly submitted to 
the bishops, and conforms to the articles of Perth, though still 
accounted orthodox preachers, and aealous opposers of popery 
and arminianiem; such as Messrs Robert Baillie, Henry Rof- 
lock, John Bell, Andrew and Robert Ramsay, &c. who, upon 
the first appearance of the Service-book, joined with their 
brethren in opposing the innovations. The town and shire of 
Aberdeen, influence by their doctors in the university and the 
marquis of Huntly, had hitherto declined to join with the rest 
of the nation in carrying on the reformation. In order to per¬ 
suade them to make common cause with the country, in this 
important national concern, the tables^ as they were then called, 
or committees for managing the affairs of the petitioners, tlioiight 
it advisable to send lord Couper, and the earls of Montrose and 
Kinghorn, together with Messrs Henderson, Dickson, and Cant, 
to persuade them to embrace the covenant. On their arrival at 
Aberdeen, they were but coldly received by the leading charac¬ 
ters in the town. They were not permitted to preach in any 
of their churches, and their doctors presented them with four¬ 
teen captious and ensnaring questions, respccting'the covenant, 
which they had drawn up with singular art and care. Differ¬ 
ent papers passed between the parties on this occasion, which 
were afterwards published. Those of the covenanters are said 
to have been written by Mr Henderson. Under these unpro¬ 
mising circumstances, the three ministers resolved to preach in 
carl Marisohars Gloss or Hall, as the weather permitted, and 
accordingly preached by turns; Mr Dickson in the morning, 
Mr Cant at noon, and Mr Henderson in the evening, to great 
multitudes. They used every possible argument to persuade 
tliem to subscribe the covenant, and stand or fall with their 
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Christian brethren; which lia4 the effect of bringing over about 
five hundred men, some of them of the first rank, who sub¬ 
scribed with cheerfulness. 

The covenanted, alive to the danger that threatened them, 
had been surprisingly active in uniting and arranging them¬ 
selves; and the astonishing success that attended their endea¬ 
vours so animated them, that the court wab shut up to the ne¬ 
cessity of granting the prayer of their petitions, that a general 
jissembly and a parliament should be called, that the national^. 
grievances might be deliberately considered, and fairly redress¬ 
ed. Accordingly, a general assembly was called, and met in 
tbe High Church of Glasgow, on the Slst of November 1638, 
where, besides an amaaiiig concourse of the people, all the no¬ 
bility and gentry of any family or interest were present, either 
as members, assessors, or spectators. The assembly was open¬ 
ed by Mr John Bell, with a sermon from Rev. i. 12, 13. “ 1 
saw seven golden candlesticks, and jp tlie midst of the candle¬ 
sticks ^one like unto the son of man, clothed with a garment 
down to the foot, and girt about tbe paps with a golden gir¬ 
dle.*’ Mr Bell also constitnted the assembly in the name of 
Christ, the King and head of the church, and held the modera¬ 
tor’s chair till another was chosen. The assembly had just 
proceeded to the election of the moderator, when the bishops 
presented a declinature or protest against the legality of tbe as¬ 
sembly; and the marquis of Hamilton, the king’s commissioner, 
strongly urged, that this protest should be read before a mode¬ 
rator was chosen. To this it was reasonably objected, that 
without a moderator there could be no assembly, and therefore 
it was indispensably necessary 6rst to make choice of a mode¬ 
rator. Tlie commissioner, finding he could not prevail, pro¬ 
tested against tbe refusal, and ordered it to be recorded. Be¬ 
fore the election, the commissioner entered another protest, 
‘‘That this Choice should neither prejudice the Icing’s preroga- 
ti /e, nor any law of the kingdom, nor bar the king from taking 
legal exceptions, either against the person elected, or the elec¬ 
tion itself.” Considering tlie critical state of affairs, the length 
of time that iiad elapsed since a general assembly had been held 
in Scotland, the opposition and important discussions expected, 
and the multitude assembled to witness this momentous crisis, 
it was requisite, that a person of uncommon authority, resolu¬ 
tion,. and prudence, possessed of a profound judgment, and a 
ready elocution, should occupy tWt important place on so me¬ 
morable an occasion. * Tbe eyes of the assembly were fixed on 
Mr Henderson, who had, on several occasions, given signal 
proofs of his capability for such a difficult situation. He was, 
accordingly, chosen witliout a dissenting voice; an#^>bavitig 
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taken the chair) and by solemi^ prayer constituted the assembly 
de noooy he addressed^ the members in a neat and appropriate 
speech, and so conducted hinnwlf, till the conclusion of their im> 
portant labours, as ta exceed the esEpaalatioiis of bis greatest 
admirers. To the king’s commissioner he behaved with the 
greatest rie^^0et, and at the same time with an independence 
that iMoame thir hmid of a free assembly./ To' the nobility and 
gentary presenV^and to bis bre&]^, hie was equally decorous; 
but his prudence and ability wex^ both brought to the test by 
t^ excommunication of ihe‘bishops, and the premature dissolu* 
tion of the assembly by the kingpi^omintsrionfu‘* 
Notwithstanding that h» Ibond it expedient to call 

togetW this assembly in the then dktracted state of the church 
and nation, in order to prevent them from meeting vrithout 
his concurrence, it would i^pear, from his after conduct, »ud the 
instructions ^ven to his commissioner, that he never intended 
they should be allowed ^freely to proceed with their busini^. 
The nation was determined W ahmish prelacy; thednngron 
the other l^nd, was equally i^termiued to^tablishit in the 
country, and seemed to think be haid been ^ificient]y*oonde- 
seending when he allowed them to r«|^b^r such concessions as 
the state of his affairs rendered it ipn|N(M»ihle for him much 
loi^or to withhold. His commissioner was inobructed to give no 
formal corient to any part of the assembly*# |Mrocedure. But 
the members, consideiing themselves met in a free assembly, 
were determined to exercise that freedom which the laws of 
Christ authorize and prescribe. The protest of the bishops, af¬ 
ter considerable altercation, was at last read at the repeated re¬ 
quest of the comcnissioner; in which they endeavoured to prove 
the ilb^lity of the assembly; which allegation was triumphant¬ 
ly rebutted by some of the members. The assembly, oi* course, 
proceeded to vote themselves competent to decid^n the merits 
of the libels presented against the bishops nwlivithstanding 
their declinature; when the royal commissioner interposed,' by 
declaring, ** That if they pretended to assume the right to try 
the Insbops, he could neither give his consent,^ nor witness the 
transaction.” Here he made a speech, the substance of which 
msqr be seen in Stevenson’s History; and delivering the king’s 
concessions to the clerk to be read, he ordered them to be re¬ 
gistered. t4ftcr this Mr Henderson addressed the commissioner 
ia* a sp^Hi the substance of which. is as follows: «It well 
becomes ti% hb mmesty’s #te and loyal, subjects, convened in 
this hohouxtible atxd jrevcrend assembw, to receive so liberal a 
,token of bis goodbess with du thankfulness, and grate- 

*fui}|jM|dknowle%e tlws simplest crumbs of his majesty’s liberali¬ 
ty. ,,|^Kh our hearts we acknowledge before God, and with our 

4 o . ^ 
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Jips lire declare before the worlcf^how for we consider oorselyesp 
obligated to yield obedience to our dreid B9rereign, wishii^ 
that the thongbts of onr hearts^ ftod the manner of our Ures in 
time past, were manifest to him. It bath been the glory of the 
reformed churches, and we aeeount it our glory, to give to 
kings and magistTai^ whatever helong to their respeotive pfoees 
of power and authority. We know* and <dieermlly ackndw- 
iedge, tbat, next to piety towardaiGodli we are bound to be loyal 
to tbe prince; and there is nothing duC to kings and princes, in 
matters ecclesias^oal, which I Jtrdst will be denied by this as¬ 
sembly to our king:' For b^M^ bis aothoiity and power in 
matters civil, to a cbrisdan^lJIg also belongs, 1st, Inspeetion of 
church afhdrs. 8d,alt8 vindication and pr^ection worn con¬ 
tempt and abuse. 3d, To sanction the constitutions of the kirk» 
and |pVe them the* authority of law. 4tb, The power to com¬ 
pel kirknten to perform^ the duties of their respective places. 
5tfa, Thu Christian magistrate,hath also power to convoke ec- 
clesiailtictt assemblies, irhen ikhlstufo of religion renders «euch a 
measure necessary; and in amett^es, when they are convened, 
wc acknowledge his power is also'grea^ Moreover, we hearti¬ 
ly acknowledge, tbat yodl*<j|race, as commissioner, fud re¬ 
presenting the royal lanrson of our 6overe%n, has an eminent 
place in this reverend and honourable assembly. Ist, We hope 
as a good Christian; 2d, As his majef^y’s high coid^ijs^icmer; 
and, 3d, As one endued with singular gifts, and abundantly 
qualified for this employment. Far be it from us to deny any 
thing that ||, due pither to the supreme ruler, or those delegated 
by his auilKldty. Wlien Alexarmer the Great came to Jerusa¬ 
lem, he desired them to set up his image in the temple. This 
the Jews modestly refused to do, because it was agmnst tbeir 
faw, and that the law of God; but they liberally offered him 
what was in t^lr power to grant, a favour much more honour¬ 
able to the ktil%, namely, to commence their reckoning of time 
from his arrival at Jerusalem, and also to call their lirst-bom 
sons by his name. What is our own, let jt be given to Ckesm, 
and given with cheerfulness. But let God, by whom kings 
reign, have his own place, hot Christ Jesus, the King of kings, 
have his own prerogative, by whose grace our king reigns; 
we pray, long may he reign over u's in happiness and pro- 
iperity.*'^ . 

The high ccunmissioner seemedreceive this Idfdfass with 
satisfaction. He readied, ** ^r, have spoken like a good 
Christian and a dutiful s^eet, and I am hoj^ful you* will con¬ 
duct yourself with that dilerence which you owe to oiu' royal 
sovereign; all of whose commatids, I trust, wUI be 
^sistcut with the commandments of God.” 
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The moderator then asked the memhers, if he should now put 
the qaestioa, Wbeth# or not the assembly found themselves 
competent to d^de on the esse of the bishops ? But the com-' 
missioner urged that the question be deferred* ** (said the 
moderator), with your grace’s permission, tbat#aonot be. TTiis 
is the only proper time after the eonsideratUm of Itbe declina¬ 
ture.” “ In this case (said the commissioner) I bd^ve to with¬ 
draw.” ** I wish the contrary (said Mr Henderson), with all 
my heart, and that your grace would favour us with your pre¬ 
sence, without obstmcting'^tibe work and freedom of the assem¬ 
bly.” Fioding the assemhly.’itilipre determined to proceed, the 
commissioner having urged Mr '£iendergon, hut. without effect 
to conclude by pra3^r, he, in his majesty’s naine,^ dissolved, the 
assembly, forbade their furtheli^ocedure, and withdrew. On 
the departure of the commissioner, Mr Henderson delivered the 
* following animating speech: ** All psesent know bow this as¬ 
sembly was indicted, and wbat power we allow to our sovereign 
in matters ecclesiastical; wq have acknowledged the 

power of Christian kings fw convening assemblies, and their 
power in them, that must not derogate from Christ’s right, who 
has given warrmit to ccmvocate assemblies whether magistrates 
consent or not. Therefore, perceiving fiiat his grace, my lord 
commissiiiner, is zealous in fuldlling the drders of liis royal 
master, have not we an equal, if not a more powerful induce¬ 
ment, to be zealous in the cause of our divine Master Christ, 
and to maintain the liberties and privileges of his spiritual king¬ 
dom ? You all know, that the work now on haM hath been 
attended with many difficulties, and yet hitnertoJf^ Lord has 
helped us to surmount them all. .Let us not therefore be dis¬ 
couraged at our being thus deprived of human authority, a cir¬ 
cumstance which ought rather to animate our courage, and sti¬ 
mulate our exertions in finishing the import^t work before 
US.” Having thus spoken, he desired any of tae reverend and 
iionourable members, who pleased to speak a word for the en¬ 
couragement of their brethren, as God should put it into Jheir 
hearts. Upon this Messrs David Dickson, Henry Bollock, 
Andrew Cant, and Andrew Ramsay of the clergy; Loudon of 
tiie nobility; Keir of t\m gentry; and Mr Robert Cunningham 
the borot^hs—delivwed beautiful and pathetic speeches, by 
which the members, and many of the spectators, were ^eapy 
encoitragdil The moderator now put the question, i^ether 
the assembly would adhe# to the protestation against ^e royal 
commissioner’s departure, and moceed with the business tor 
which they were oonv«®ed? Which was carried with <mJy 
about five dissenting voices. The competency of the.'as8emWy, 
tiH^ide on the cases of >the bishops of Scotland, was next ca^ 
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ried with only four diMenting voices. A proclamalion wa« is¬ 
sue^ with great solemnity, at the M^pcet-cross of Glasgow, 
agsdnst the assembly; but opposiiMou rather animated than die* 
coutsged the members of this venerable body. 

At the opening of the next session, Mr Henderson again ad* 
dressed the assembly, warmly recommending gravity, quietness, 
and good conduct; << the propriety of v^ch (he said) was obvibus 
on every occasion, but more espemally so under the circum¬ 
stances m which the assembly werecotivened, when the eyes of the 
nation itere on them^ and their oa^lniies watching for an opportu¬ 
nity of scandidmng tfa#r proqpi^ings; not that he assumed any 
thing to himself, but he was bdli tbmn in a course which 

he mas assured fheir own prudence and discretion must have 
chalked out on the present ocetflion.” Tb thi8*prudent admoni-, 
tion the members of the assembly paid the strictest attentmn 
tbrou^ all their sittings* ^ 

The earl of Argyle attended this second session, when the 
moderatm earnestly en|reated<«hhft, ^ough no member, yet, for 
the common interest he had church, that he would be 

pleased to countenance them with his presence, and bear testi¬ 
mony to the rectitnde of their proceedings; which he readily 
promised, and faitbfidly performed. Argyle was desirous that 
the Confession ot^aith should be clearly explained. On whidi 
the moderator said, ** Although we do not compare the Confes¬ 
sion of any reformed church with the word of God, nor account 
it a rule of life, neither indeed that of our own church, any 
thing mofa^han a form of confession, yet have we good reason 
to considei^lt with honourable regard. Other churches have 
given it an ample testimony,, and it were a shame for^us to do 
less; and that we may do this with the greater propriety, it he-> 
comes necessary that we clearly understand the various articleB 
it contains, Mpeeially such as have been controverted. But 
that, hawevef%eces8ary this was, it would require much time 
to hear and peruse all the books and acts necessary for efieedng 
this desirable work; he prop<ffied thercAnre that X committee li« 
appointed for that particular purpose.” To4his the^assembly 
readily acceded. This asseaibly condemned the proceedings 
of six former assemblies; on which occasion Mr Henderson 
said, << Having unanimously agreed fo ihe coticteiiation of 
tipse corrupt assemblies, 1 hope faenoeforwmd (hey shall be con¬ 
sidered as so many beacons, to prevent our stril^tog mi such 
dangerous rocks. 

Some ministers, who had been tried by their respective pres¬ 
byteries, and suspended, were remitted to this assembly W a 
higher punishment. When thdr case was under diseumiott, 
fibe moderator delivered a grave discourfe on the power eC the 
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chiireh; in wbioh fae observed, ‘‘That they ought to be beard 
with a feeling of comflteisaion for themselves, and of joy and 
gVatitude to God, who was now putting forth his hand for the 
cleansing of his o#n house—^hoping, and exhorting, that the 
several judieatbiies would now £sdthfuUy exercise the power 
whi^ the Lord had put into their hau&/’ Before sentence 
WBB^ven a^inst the bishj^ of Galloway, Mr JEImidersou made 
a short spee^; in which he aud,' *‘The preaching of false doc¬ 
trine, to seduce the people from tWr professfon to that ofpopery 
and idolatry, is a crime deservia^an high censure. But this man's 
breach of the cav^ts, his,, brin^^g into this church the Ser¬ 
vice-book, which you have already condemned for the many 
gross abominations therein ccmtained, and his declining this 
lawful assembly, indej^ndent of his personal faults, deserve the 
highest censures of ^e churoin ;#^lt is well known, t^t the 
*church of Scotland has been in the pmetice of excommunicating 
.papists, and persons disobedient to the.discipline of the church, 
from partaking of the holy cottiinunion;^and seeing the bishops 
are guilty in both these respc^^, why should not that high cen¬ 
sure be inflicted'upon them? ‘^What a reverend father (Mr 
Andrew Melvill) said, with respect to archbishop Adamson, is 
equally applicable to these pretended bishops: ‘The old^r- 
pent has stung them with such avarice, and Iwoln them with 
such exorbitant pride, domineering and tyrannical power, as 
threatens the destruction of the whole body, unless they be cut 
off.’ It seems indispensably necessary therefore, that this last 
mean be essayed; and let us pray to God to make hi^ ordinance 
effectual for the destruction of the flesh, that the Sj^rit may be 
saved in the day of the Lord Jesus." 

Having finished the process of the bishops, the assembly, at 
the close of their nineteenth session, resolved, “ That the sen- 
.tences of the bishops should he-pronounced next day, by the 
moderator, in presence of the assembly, after pr^acfaingit a ser- 
■ mon suited to thet solemn occasion.” This part of the work 
Mr Henderson undertook with grmi reluctance. It was in vain 
that he pled the great fatigue he had undergone, the multipli¬ 
city affairs that distract^ his attention, and the shortness of 
the t.imA for preparation.' No excuse would be admitted. Ac¬ 
cordingly, anter preaching from Psalm cx. 1. “ The -Lord smd 
unto my Lord, sit thou at my right hand, until I make thiiia 
enemies thyi footstool,” he caused an attract of the evidence to 
be read for the satisfection of the people, narrated the various 
steps taken iby the assembly, pointed out the necessity of the 
• measure, and the wmant ^ey had in the word of God for car¬ 
rying it into executioti. He called over the names of the eight 
bishops of Scotland, pronounced the sentences of excom- 
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mumcayion ai^ suspension, in snob a drea^i and liole^ii manner, 
says nne who was present, that the whole assemldy felt the 
nun^ed emotions of pity, admiration, and awe* 

On the following day, a petition from SH Andrew’s was pre> 
swted to the assembly, praying that Mr Henderson might be 
removed from Leuchars to that city. This was strongly m|pos- 
ed by the commi^ioners from Bdinl^argh, who inidsted tflK he 
was their elected minister, and iii^d their privil^e of tran- 
sportii^ from any part of the ^ngoom. Mr Henderson, who . 
was awse to any removal, iiuaeled, ** That he was now too old 
a plant to take root in any^f^i^ soil.” He had been at this 
time eighteen years minister, and il^ipem*s to have been about 
hfty*three years of age. After a warm contest, which lasted 
two days, Edinburgh carried it by seventy-five votes, and Mr 
Henderson submitted, cm ilbtaining a promise, that, in case of 
Ul health, or whew the infirmities of old age sboul# overtake^ 
him, he should be allowed a comitry charge.. 

When the assembly had Imsiness, Mr Hender¬ 

son addressed them in a speech df considen^le length, of which 
we can only present the reader with an outline, the substance 
of which may be seen in Stevenson’s History. He modestly 
apd^wired for his deficiencies in ^discharging the duties of the 
sitwtion in which they bad placed him, and thanked the as¬ 
sembly for rendering his task so easy, by the praise-worthy 
manner in which, through the whole of tl^r arduous labours, 
they had all conducted themselves. He exhorted them to con¬ 
sider the Woftderful goodness of God to the church and king¬ 
dom of Sdc^land, both in the days of their fathers, and in latter 
times, when their adversaries were the head, and they only the 
tail, and especially his glorious appearance in their behalf on 
the present memorable occasion, when he has delivered os from 
the galling ycAie, which neither we nor our fathers were able to 
bear. ii^Notv (siud he), in his abundant mer^y and loving¬ 
kindness he has delivered us from the SeiW|ce-book, which was* 
a hook of slavery; from the book of Canons, which tied us down 
in chains of spiritual bondage; from the book of Ordination, 
which was a yoke of unsupportable weight on the necks of all 
faithful ministers; from the high commission, which was ^e 
watchful gqardian that kepi us under all that Slavery; the 
mvil places of churchmen, the capital that ornamented we un¬ 
hallowed structure, ad^fing a glare cf splendour to all tltosw 
abominations. Seeing, therefore,' onr God has thus kindly 
dealt with us, turning out wrrow iid» rejoicing, and oar sack¬ 
cloth into the garments of praise, leading captivity eaptive, and 
making our lordly oppressors incapable ^ further oppresdon, it 
behoves us, in gratitude to God, and ^UMsioueness of that li- 
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berty wherewith Christ hath made bis people free, to hold fast 
that whefetanto we haye attained, and not be again entangled 
in the yoke of bondage. A qout'tier once degraded, you all 
know, but rarely Ipains his credit; and this especially holds 
true in spiritnal concerns. 1 grant, the liOid can give eyes to 
the blina, and raise the dead, of whi^ we are witnesses this 
dayjHiaving onr^ves been brought back to the Shepherd of our 
souls, after running far ^n in a course of backsliding. But 
take heed to yourselves, an^ beware, I beseech you, of a second 
defection. I grant the cross is hard to look upon; but if we 
get strength from our Lord, be an c^y yoke. He has 

promised sufficiency of grg^^llil^ls therefore endure the great¬ 
est extremity, rather than again put our necks under this yoke 
of debasing slavery. Hemember t^e plague of Laodicea, and 
beware of her sin. Concerning 1^ nobles, barons, and bur¬ 
gesses, \tfip have attended here, I must say, and can say it in 
all the confidence of the word of, truth, them who honour God, 
God will honour. Those.nii^^es, said be, whose hearts the 
Lord hath moyed to be .tbt^^^^f instruments in this great 
work, like the tops of the mom^taihs, were first discovered in 
this deluge; which, encouraged the vallies to hope, that these 
waters of affiiction would also be removed from them; which 
hope we have all seen realized this day. A few years ago, he 
would have been thought a foolish man who expected'such 
^ things from our nobles as we now see; but our Lord has nohili- 
ti^^d them, so that they have taken part in all our trials, and 
had a principal hand in all the conclusions whit^ we have 
brought to ]Hiss, and their liberality bath abounde^to many on 
this occasion. The Sun of Bighteousness has shined on these 
mountains, and long, long may he continue to shine uj^n 
them, for the comfort of the hills, and refreshinji of the valnes. 
May the blessing of God rest upon them and their families, 
and we trust it will be so seen to after generations.” ^ He re¬ 
commended a favourable construction of his majesty’s' opposi¬ 
tion to the measures they had been engaged in forwarding, ex¬ 
pressed his grateful sense of the harmony t|bat had so conspicu- 
^ly, distinguished the assembly “during their long and ardent 
labours; and concluded, with gratefully acknowledging the ge¬ 
nerous and hospitable treatment the members of the assembly 
had liBeived fi’om the inhabitants of Glasgow, and the particu¬ 
lar countenance and aid afforded them W their chief magis¬ 
trate. Having concluded the business of this famous assem- 
hly by player, be sung the cxxxiii. Psalm, and pronounced the 
apostoUciienedMItlon; and while the raemhers were rising to de¬ 
part, Mr Heni^ilbBoii stood ep» ®ald, “ We haye cast down 
ihe .ivalls of dericho;Jefc him who attempts to rebuild them, be¬ 
ware of the cwr$e oj" Wffel the Bethelite. 
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Thus episcopacy, which was held an abomination in Scot^ 
land, with all its tyrannic^ appendages, was abolished, mid 
declared vhnlawM^ and the whole f^^ric, which James and 
Charles had, both by atratagem and straUg^b, been so many 
years in rearing’, was at once o?erthrown* The formidable op¬ 
position which the meC^rs of this a^embly bad to encounter, 
was sufficient, one wQuidi ima^ne, to damp the i^mdts, andcspol 
the ardour, of ordinary men. T^y Iband eight loidl^ 
bishops of Scotland, with the mrdbbiiidiop of Canterbu^, and all 
their numerous adherents, at t|)fir hack; white i^ie earl of Ha¬ 
milton the king’s commlS6ioB|^|j^he eow^ and the Idng him¬ 


self appeared at tbeii" head; I^PUPh uonidderatl<m, tlmt the ciTU 
and religious freedom of their cbunl^y were oli|ecta of the first 
importance to themselves posterity, and that the time 

was arrived, when, hpi nli pibl&ility, the last opportonity for 
exercising their with even the shadow of||||spe, had 

presented it^eltV they braved ewy danger. 

Mr Henderson’s cdnS{HCtto|dMoe in ^e assembly, and his 
singular activity in dischargi^O^Plli^ties of his high office, so 
exposed him to the rcsentmeiot bOth'Of the court and the hi- * 
shops, that neither the strict propriety, net the singular modei^ 
tion of his conduct, could protect him from thinr nwicious rage. 
When the members of the assembly returned to tbehr respective 
homes, they carefully published the cmtclusioim the general ao> 
sembly bad sanctions; which spread the report of their wb<de , 
proceedings to every comer of the land. It was no mon^v 
known at epurt, that they Imd dared to sit after brit^ dissollW 
by the of the commissioner, and aftm’ has departute 

from the assembly, and that the people gMtly applauded their 
conduct, than the king meditated revenge^ and msolved to raise 
an army to r^uce them to obedience. Aware , of what was 
going forward tn> England, the covenanters, during the winter 
of 1639, were mstively employed in preparing for &e threaten** 
cd invasion, and Mr Henderson’s p^ was employed in several 
publications to vindicate the measures that hew been tidten, as 
well as the duty and necessity of didending th# libm^es and 
constitutional laws of the kiit|^om. At the re^**^ of •‘(he de¬ 
puties, he drew up a j^per, enti^db Hemomdranoe of 
Nobility, Barons, Burgesses, IkBnisb^ and Comlnons, within 
the kii^^om of Simtland, viudieatmg^eiri^l^ceedinjgs Aini 
crime» wherewith they We chatg^ by tbdwte joroemmalionin 
England, February Siftb, Tina |Niper, after hiring revie* 

ed by the deputies, was induaCrioudiy circular ijf'l^i^l^iid bjr 
tbeir friends, and proved vdy' advantageous ^ cause in 
that country. He also drew uji instructions fb|lietosive arms. 
This paper he composed, it is said, ra^eniiitainst his inclination; 

w 
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$ind being liaetily drawn up, he did not allow it to be printed. 
It was, ncvertboless, read from many a pulpit as the work of 
one of their best penmen. The magnanimity of the Scotch, and 
the indifference of ihe English nation, for the royal cause, forc¬ 
ed his majesty to listen to overtures of peace, and Mr Hender¬ 
son was appointed one of the commissioners for the Scotch 
ati’my, to carry on the treaty of pacification, in June 1639. The 
king was much delighted with Mr Henderson’s discourse, who, 
during the whole of that long protracted business, displayed his 
rare abilities, as on all other iihportant occasions. 

Mr Henderson was one of the^j^urteen chief persons, amongst 
the covenanters, who were re^tiired, by an order from the king, 
to attend his court at Berwick, after the Scotch army had been 
disbanded. According to bishop Guthrie, th^^ king wished to 
consult them as to the manner of his coming into Scotland to 
hold tbefassembly and parliament in person. Bishop Burnet 
says, “ He meant to try what effect fair treatment would have 
upon bis refractory subjects inuScotland.” But Sir JUmes Bal¬ 
four, Lion king at arms, exprfesMy^ tells us, “ That it was a trap 
laid to ensnare the principal men of the covenanting party, re¬ 
sorted to by the advice of some corrupt courtier, and that it 
was by a faint of their danger from some friend at court that 
they escaped from the snare.” Be this as it may, in conse¬ 
quence of an alarm, circulated to this effect, they were stopped 
at the Water-gate of Edinburgh, when setting out for Berwick, 
their horses taken from them by the populace, and they were pre¬ 
vented from proceeding; nor di^ they, after due deliberation, 
judge it prudent to resume their journey.^ This di^ppoint- 
ment gr^tly offended his majesty, who, without waiting the 
meeting of either assert^^^r parliament, 
a fit of chagrin, on the29tn of J uly. 

At the opening of the general assembly, which met at Edin¬ 
burgh on the 12th of August this year, 1639, Mr Henderson, 
the former moderator, preached from Acts v. 33. Towards the 
conclusion of his discourse, he addressed the earl of Traquhair, 
the king’s commissioner, to the following effect: “ We beseech 
your grace (said he) to see that Caesar have his own, but^ let 
him have nothing that belongs to God, by whom king’s reign. 
God hath exalted your grace within these few years, and he is 
still continuing to exalt you more and more. Be thankful^for 
these special marks of his favour, and labour to exalt Christ’s 
throne. Some men have been exalted like Haman, some like 
Mordecai, and I pray God that these eminent parts, wherewith 
he has endowed your grace, may be exercised for the glo*')' ®' 
God, the honour of the king, and the real advantage ot thw 
church and nation.” To the members of the assembly, he said, 

2 - 1 . 4 
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^Biglit h<M30urable, wo^ij^ub and reverend, the cause iu 
which you are now embarae^ aitd%r the promotion of which 
you are now assembled together, is the cause of Christ, the cause 
of common justice between our li^e lord the king, and his da> 
tifiil subjects. In such a go^ <»u8e, it becomes you to proceed 
wH)^ all iibe fervour of a wMl-tempered seal, so mingle with 
dioderatkm, that presbytery,'; the government we contend for in 
the church, may appear to the worl4 in every respect consistent 
with monarchy in the state,' that thereby we may <d>tiun the 
iavonr of our king, and our Bedeerner l^tatn the untarnished ho¬ 
nour of his rml crown.” IkNliroym eommiss^^ was anxious 
that Mr Hendersoh should be i^le^ed; but whether from a 
sense of his qUalih^tions for tilling the office, or to answer some 
end bl his ro 3 ral' 1 iiR 8 ter, oaniipt bie eamly ascertained; only the 
assembly were suspicioos of the latter, and vigorously opposed the 
motion'of the commissioner, as favouring too much the idea of 
a ccmstan|ytnoderator, which hiid jHways been the first step to¬ 
wards thir introduction of ep^( 9 |o|kacy; and none discovered a 
greater aversion to the propdi# tbhil Mr H^mderSon himself. 

Mr David Dickson, minister of Irvine, was chosen moderator 
by A great m^oriiy. Bishop Guthrie says, ** That Mr Dick¬ 
son was much inferior to his predecesim^ in that ofH^, and that 
he must have been still more embarrassed, had not Mr Hender¬ 
son been placed at his elbdw as his eoadjutcr>** Whether the 
bishop has tiiirly represented the case or not, it shows that Mr 
Henderson’s abilities were respected even by the episcopalians 
themselves* In this assembly the whole frame-work of ejnsco- 
pacy was cimdemned. The royal commissioner required the 
amembly to state the grounds of this ccndsmnation; which was 
done by the n)|^erator, Mr Henderson and Mr Andrew Ram¬ 
say, who shepmed^ from the history of the primitive churches, 
as well as holy scripture that prelatical superiority 

amongst the ministei*s of Christ was utterly unknown in the 
first'ages of Christianity; that it bad ever been destructive 
of that simplicity of gc^emment recommended by Christ and 
adhered to by his (Flowers fo£ several centuries; and that H was 
merely a human invention, %ad Imd frequently been used for 
the introduction of popei'y, arminianism, superstition, and ido¬ 
latry. It was moved by Mr Hendersqn, that the assemidy 
shomd take into their consideration the propriety of drawing 
up a eoufesBion, positively condemning the erqi^rs and tmmora- 
Gties*charged a^nst some ministem, and clearing the doctriue 
of the church of Scotland, that none might aflterirarde pretend 
ignmans^. The synod of Dort took tfim method with the ar- 
minians; msd the assembly, on tbn occasion, ^ agreed to Mr 
Henderson's motion; but if pver the object was carried into 
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effect, the report h^s not reached us. Mr Henderson preached 
the sei^U at opening the parliame^ August Slst, 1630, from 
1 Tim. ii 1, 2, 0. wherein he prim»]^y dwelt on the utility, 
importance, llnd necessity of magutmey. 

The town council of Edinburgh, who were l^e patrons hnd 
govc^ors of the university of timt city, havn^ but annually 
visited that sopt of learning precedi&p^ twenty-five 

years, the rector had become rem^ in ^charging the duties 
which that office imposed upon bim. The councu therefore, 
tahing the matter under their consideration, came to the reso¬ 
lution of annmdly choosing a rector, whose powers of office 
should be pointed out by articles framed for the purj^se. In 
accordance with this ,resoluti<m, they made choice of JMr Hen- 
demon, then one of the mijiistm's of^ that city, for rector of the 
university, and ordained tW a silver mace would bh borne be¬ 
fore him on all solemnities,. f^pointing certain members of 
the council, ministers of the city, and professors in the college, 
for his assessors. When ^e war was again renewed ^;auist 
the Scots, Ind they declai^ rebels, every regiment Was attend¬ 
ed by a chaplain^ one, of ^e^'most eminent ministers in the 
bounds whme the regiment was raised; amongst these were 
Messrs HenderiMffi, Blaii*> B^dUie, Cant, Livingston, ^llcsjpie, 
and other8^'’Vho were vested with presbyter|an authority, and 
were to perform every ^rt of their ministerial duties proper in 
such circumstances.. In the banning of August 1640, the 
army axtived at Hnnse, where they were review^ by the gene¬ 
ral, and marched into England on the 20th of the same 
month. Notwithstanding these warlike measures, th^ covenanters 
still used the inost loyal and submissive language, declaring 
that they entered England with no otlier view tlmn to obtain 
access to the king’s presence, and lay their grievances at his 
majesty’s feeh The English, however, disbefieved them, and 
disputw the passage of the river, some miles above Newcastle, 
by a detachment of 4,d00 men, commanded by Conway. The 
Scots first civilly entreated them not to prevent them from 
approaching their gracious sovereign; but could not prevail; 
on which thty attacked them with groit bravery, killed 
some, and drove the rest from their ground, on the 28th of 
August the same year. On the rumour of this defwt, the 
whole English army left Newcastle, and fled to Durham; w4 
not yet thinkin g themselves sufficiently safe, retreated to York¬ 
shire. The Scotch army took possession of Newcastle; and 
though sufficiently elated, they preserved strict discipline, and 
persevered in thdbr resolution to pa;^ for every thing, in order 
to maintain the appearance of an amicable correspondence with 
England. The nation was now universally and greatly dis- 
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contented; so t.hat the success of the Scottish army, and the dfc*- 
tressed condition of the induced him a second time to ac¬ 
cede to proposals of peace; when a treaty for this purpose was 
begun at Rippon, and afterwards transferred to London. Mr 
Henderson was appointed one of tbe commissioners for this 
treaty, by whose means the foundation was laid of Uiat coninne- 
tion between the two nations, both in civil and rsl%iouii anairs, 
which was afterwards confirmed by the solemnly ^ an oath. 

The Scottish commissidn^rs urged the propriety of a unity 
in reli^on, and a uniformity in church government, as an 
especiid mean of preserving and perpetuating peace between 
the two kingdoms; and at the same time deliver^ to the Eng¬ 
lish commissioners a paper, said to be drawn up by Mr Hender¬ 
son, dearly stating the reasons for, and the obvious advant^os 
that would naturally result from such a necessary measure. 
A favourable answer was given to this document, both by king 
and parliament, intimating in general, that as the parliament 
had ;weady tak^n into considerai^on the reformation of the go¬ 
vernment of the church, so they vyduld, in due tithe, proceed 
with that affair, so as it shoula .appear most conducive to the 
glory of God, the peace of the ebnreh, and to' both kingdoms. 
This was afterwards ratified as oUe of the articles of the "Irei^. 

The Scottish commissioDers had every advantage in conduct¬ 
ing their treaty. They were lodged in the city, and bad an 
intimate correspondence udtb the magistrates the citiieens, and 
the popular leaders in both ifdutes of Parliament. While at¬ 
tending on the duties of his cdmmlEmon, respecting the treaty 
of peace, Mr Henderson was often employed in preaching for 
one or other of the Londmi'miaieters, both on the Sabbath, and 
other days, besides preparing some- very important tracts fur 
the press. At,,^|bs desire of the English ministers, he wrote 
reasons why tl^"' lllshops should be removed from the church. 
This treatise wa^ printed’^in 164>1. The polishing of many im¬ 
portant papers was confided to Mr Henderson, and he compos¬ 
ed thb far greater part of those concerned with the church. 
While in London, he had a private conference with the kiiijf, 
the particular object of which was to procure, fwm the rents 
formerly appropriated by the bisbope^ scune assistanca to tba 
much neglected universities in Scotland. He was welu receiv¬ 
ed, and ]^d reason to expect something wofild be done for 
relief. Towards the end of ^uly 1641' be returned to 
land. The general assembly met at Audrevfs on the 
of the same month; and at the request of the i^rlianient, who 
were then sitting in Edinburgh, they removed to that city, 
where Mr Henderson was chosen moderator. 

From the observations he was enabled to make while in 
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Engliuid, in consequence of his familiii^y with bt>Uj ministers 
and people, he Oleariy perceived that ®ere would soon be an 
important change in the structure of the church, and that th^are 
was a considerable prospect of their approaching to a nearer 
conformity to the order of the church of Scotland; and in his 
capacity of cotpmissioner to the above treaty, he laboured 
strenuously^to |iSr6mote that conformity. With this important 
object in vie#, he very seasonably moved, in the general as¬ 
sembly, that a confession of faith, a catechism, a directory for 
all the parts of public worship, and a platform of church go¬ 
vernment should be drawn up; to which the church of England 
might probably afterwards agree. The motion was unanimous¬ 
ly agreed to, and the burden of the labour laid on the shoulders 
of the mover. Liberty was given him, however, to desist irom 
preaching while engaged in this important business, and power 
to call the assistance of such ministers as be thought proper to 
assist him in forwarding the work. The king revisited Scot- 
^ land in this year 1641, that he mig'ht be present at the jmrlia- 
ment of his native kingdom, leaD»|^ both Houses of the Eng¬ 
lish parliament sitting at WestmliWter. He was shut up to the 
necessity of cultivating a closer connection with the Scottish 
nation, tor the support of liis tottering throne. Mr Henderson 
wsuted on his majesty as his chaplain, and was appointed to pro¬ 
vide preachem for him during the time he remained in the 
country. His majesty, on this occambn, so conducted himself, 
that the people were beginning to £^tertain hopes that hence¬ 
forth he would rather encourage than oppose the reformation 
then in forwardness; but they were little acquainted with 
his true character. The last day of the meeting of this parlia¬ 
ment was? attended with great solemnity. The king, seated on 
his throne, and the estates all arranged in thdb respective 
places, Mr Hendersion began with prayer, and clcsed the meet¬ 
ing with a sermon. 

The revenues of the bisbopricks were divided at this time, 
and Mr Henderson exerted himself in behalf of the universities; 
and4>y his influence, procured, with great difliculty, what be¬ 
longed to the bisboprick of Edinburgh, and priory for the uni¬ 
versity Cf that city. The emoluments belonging to the chapel 
roya}» anSloilnting to four thousand merks yearly, were, at this 
time, conferred upon him as a recompence for his pamful and 
expensive services in the cause of the public. The king was, 
in getieral, very "accommodating and favourable to thc^ nation 
on this visit, anxious to obtain their assistance against his Eng¬ 
lish parliament, with whom he was at great variance. Argylc 
was created a marquis, the lords Loudon and Lindsay were 
raised to the dignity of earls, and all parties were so well pleas- 
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edy that on tba king^’s departui'e, it was sai^* be de{)^ted a 
tentod king Irom a contented people. Bat dupKeity itrodgly 
marked kie character; so that those who knew him heit» |>Qtiio 
SPi in hie imparent refornmtion, and therefore joined with, the 
P.n gllrih parlmment for the recovery of thhir liberty, end seciir* 
ixig their religion. Mr Henderson was muc^ engaged in mar 
ni&ng the eorrespondeni^ with England daring 1649, pmticu- 
ia^y that relating to remimadon and uniformity in religion. 

Upon the r^iuthm of tihe Ei^Hsh parliament to abolish 
episcopacy, piey re%Qmted that some of the Scottish divines * 
should be sent to I^don to aitsist in a s^^od which they had 
resolved to cohvi^e; and Hr, Henderson, with three others, 
were appointed cpipputoimiers to that assembly, and ordered to 
hold th^selves in readiness to remove to England as soon as 
it kecame,necessary. T^his joumey, owing to the civil war in 
England, was ibr soiu^ tinois,,deferred. Mr Henderson was 
anxious that the contending parties would come to some ho¬ 
nourable aocomrnodatitm of 4l|oi|^ differences; and for this pur¬ 
pose, joined with a uumW^!^ lading men, in an invitation to 
the ^ueen to come into Soddaiid$ with the view of promoting a 
medmtion; but the king rejected this well nSeaut proposal. Mr 
Henderson afterwards west in person to the king, and, tc^^ 
ther'with other commission's In^ Jhe state, ofGsred the mir¬ 
ation of the Scottish nation. But th#r sssistauce in subjecting 
the English parliament was the ohject ^at lay nearest the king’s 
heart at this time; so that th^ mistion was scouted, and thmt 
reception unfavourable. Tiimr tewers bf interference with the 
internal dissensions of the EngiiHr nation vers called in ques¬ 
tion, and the religious unifortsdty, whidt tiiey iwcmoasd as the 
only i^cific csrnentiim .tibd ^rring intereds of ..troth kinp;^- 
doms in gdi ipi| . and of ^ contending parties of ]|^gland in 
particnlar^^pl^esty did not relish, and, Jn the present state 
of his by no means condcitoend to admit. The 

commistioners were accordingly reviled and threatened by the 
toy^sts, and recalled by the nation, in disgust. At the first 
interview, the king endeavoured to conrinee JMr Henderson of 
the justice and necessity of his ^«peal to mrmsj but finding him 
less qredulous than be had expeetodi Ha bdbavionr was at 
onto tnursfinmod from that the complaotot toonilldi, to a 
frowning and disappointed demt^ letoHnlng at Ox¬ 

ford; tonlie of the doctors wished to disfuite with him on church 
govmMiment; but judging it unfoecmninw.the character of a re- 
fnwntatiye of the church^ of SotobKnd to ds8|ifite with a pi- 
vato individiiAl, and viewing them rather^disposed tooavil than 
to gilre or receive information, he steified, that hish^ness in 
England was with the king. Dr. Tnylor, a papist, also chal* 
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tended him to a puldie dispute at Oxford; so insolent were the 
pafHSts now become through the royal favour. Lord Clarmi- 
don is greatly offended at the firmness, or, as he calls it, the 
ifisoience manifested by Mr Henderson on this occasion. 
But on his return to Edinburgh, where he gave^ fa)} account 
of his proceedings with the king: to the commi Anjaili of the 
church, they expressed their entire saUs^mtidn with bis whole 
conduct; and judgment was confiraied by the gene¬ 
ral assembly, pronounced his <^nis^e to have be^n raith- 
fnl and wise^ 

The Scottish nation were highljr displeased with the treat¬ 
ment their commissioners had met with at Oxford; and fully 
convinced, that the king’s itteasurcis were dhne^d against the 
liberty of both kingdoms, civil as ^^ell as religious, they formed 
an alliance with the English parliament—upon which AfCr Hen¬ 
derson was sent to London, wh^re he remained the greater part 
of his remaining days. 

The general assembly of the chpreh of Scotland, which met 
at Edinburgh on the 2d of Auginet 1643, was distinp^uished by 
the presence of commkgioners'^lk^ the English parliament, the 
formation of the solemn lee^ne and covenant, and other trans¬ 
actions of memorable iia|Kirtance.. Foreseeing the moss of 
business to be brought before them, and discussed in the pre¬ 
sence of ^ many lemned and honourable strangers, the first 
care of thb assembly wal the choice of a well qualified modera¬ 
tor; and Mr Henderson was unanmions|v called to the chair for 
the third time, and every thing. conducted with the great¬ 
est decency and propriety. The En^isfa eommi^ou consisted 
of Sir William Armyn, Sir Hen^ Vane, ytung'er, Mr Hatcher, 
and Mr Darley; with two ministers of the ^spel, Messrs Philip 
Nye and Stephen Marshall. After an intrdq^ory speech, 
said to have been drawn up by Mr Nye andt^l^Penry Vane, 
the delegation presented their commission froai^bidii Houses of 
the English parliament, with ample powers to them, or any 
four of them, to treat with the covenanters. They Hkewise 
presented a declaraficm of 'both Houses to the assembly, show- 
mg the care they had taken in reforming the ‘church, and ex¬ 
pressing their desire that some of the Scottish divines should 
join w4*li4b«r assembly for that pur^se. The royal arms W 
ing at lids tkbe trinmj^ant, the parliament of England solicit¬ 
ed the fraternal assistance of the covenanters, and a covenant 
was proposed. The English at first were for a civil le^e, 
and the Scotch for a religious covenant; whieh was ultimately 
imreed to, and Mr Mwa^mrsoo was appointed to set off for I.^n- 
dmi immediately to ratify this solemn deed. He sailed from 
Leith on the SOth of August, in company with other commis- 
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sionerS} and, on. the 25th of September, the covenant was Sworn 
thd inembers of the House''of^Oommons and the assembly, of 
divines, Margaret’s churclt at Westminster; on which occa¬ 
sion Mr Henderson delivered an excellent speech, to the fol¬ 
lowing ctiSect: , 

« ffonmra^y r^ermd, and behved in tite Ijord^ 

<< Though the time be far spent, yet am I bold to crave 
your patience and attention for a little. Were wp i^ltogether to 
hold our peace on such an important occasion as Ihts, we could 
neither be answemble to our ,God^ whose work and cause wo * 
are assembled to promote, to ibis church and kingdom, to which 
we have made so warm profee^ons of regard, nor to our native 
kingdom, so abundant in her affection towards you, and the 
cause you have so laudably undertaken to defend, neither in¬ 
deed to our own heart% which exceedingly rejoice to see tliis 
day. We have greater reason than the lepers, sitting at the 
gate of Samaria, to say, * We do not well, this is a day of good 
tidings, and we hold onr peace.’ It is true, the Assyrians are 
not yet fled; but our hopes, through God, are, that the work this 
day begun, if sincerely engaged in, apd faithfully maintained, 
will be the means of not merely putting to flight these Syrians 
and Babylonians, b*^l^ others inimical to the cause of God, 
the honour of the king, and the liberty, peace, and prosperity 
of these distracted kingdoms. For whatever be tlie situation in 
which the people of God are placed, whether in adversity and 
sorrow, before their deliverance come, or of prosperity, joy, and 
tbankfigivingafter, itill they are welcome applioiuits at his throne; 
and their joining together in covenant with God, and one ano¬ 
ther, on such extraordinary occasions, is wliat he expects at 
their hands—what his people have been accustomed to perform 
in alt ages of^^^C church, and that with which he hasbeen^so 
well pleased|^p|li'he has blessed it, and made it the means of 
their deliverl^w from the power of their enemies on many a 
pressing occasion. When a people begin to forget God, and 
go ii«wboring after strange gods, he lifts up his hand to punisli 
their wanderings froth the rectitude of bis law, from the sim¬ 
plicity of his ordinances, and the pnrity of his worship; but 
when they lift up their hands, hot only in supplicating the 
throne of mefey, but also in covenanting before tbe most high 
God, he is pleki^ (such is his mercy and tvbnderful condescen¬ 
sion) to lift up his hand unto them, saying, * I am the Lord your 
God,’ as we have it three times expreswd in two verses of tbe 
twentieih chaptei;, of Bsekiel, and then stretchetb he out has 
ompipotent arm to punish his and theii^^emies. Tp join our¬ 
selves to God, in a covenant never to be departed from, is the 
best, work of faitli. To join ourselves in covenant to God and 
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one another-^hoW ^dp,^hon^ Sacr^ must be the obligation? 
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btitfosM, tlie of men*, tbo 

of th« tn€ole eai#r? T& ig of to 

o fruit of gouli IrntnUOf to v&Hirrm wili mut jpvudeuoo «uj 

c^umgp^tiott of these i^fo^ <^f 

roBgion «uiiiat,)^^^ 0 (ge^ iieeoirding^tO Oo^^ the 
rulo’^-aifd ode^^hg to the iiOst ?efblvned ;|^ hoot i^- 

tei^rotere of ^ rqJe. If Baglaud; hoe ditaiue^ to,d'd|'. gregtep 
peneotion id h&ndlia^ the worn of ^hteousnees,. oitd' ibo doo- 
trine decordidg to ^qdlliiiiei% 90 as it i^e nupre 

godly md more righte<mi«$ Or if, hi of l^tlasi^ 

there be any more light and beauty In mattera of order and did- 
ei^ine, whereby, tb<^ aeeembliea are nune orderly! or if to any 
other ehn^h or indliddual it haa been given, better to have 
learned Chakt, in' any of hia ways, than any or adl of ii 4 ~we 
shall humbly bow, and Idas ^thdr lips, ^at eian epoah tight 
words to US in this matter, and help us to tibe nearest conformi¬ 
ty to the word and mind of Christ in this great worl^of reform¬ 
ation. 

** Honourable and reverend brethren, There cannot be a more 


direct and effectual way;to exhort and persuade the wise, and 
men of serious spliits, such as they to whom 1 am commanded 
to speak on this oeeadbnf than to let Into Iheir understandings 
the weight, the worth, a^ great iiii|)ortiince of the work they 
have thus undertaken to jMrform. This oath, in the matter 
and consequenees of It, is of su<^ cenomnment, that I can truly 
say, it is worthy of 11% it is wm-thy of all these kingdoms, yea, 
of all the kiuj^oms of thle world; it is swearing fealty and 
allegiance to the. King of bbigs, and a giving, up all these king^ 
doms, which are port^s of large inheritance, to be subdii^ 
more to bis throne, and to be rul^ more by his soeptre, in the 
increase of whose goveimment and J^ce there shall be no end. 
This We in its utmost^aoeomfilishment, to have been the 
Oath of'^e angel, who, setting his feet on two of God’s king¬ 
doms, the one on the and the other on the earth, and lift¬ 
ing his hand towards'hj^ven, as yon are to do this day, so 
swearing, that the Me^oins of world al'e become the king- 
d^s.oAur Irord and of h^ Christy mA that he .shall reign for 
ever.^ His Odth regards tiie lull aceomplishment; ours the means 
and measuies OonductTe to^that glorious {Orent. 

' csThUtt the apostles and^ptimltlve saints so Icmg apd 

devoutlypmyed 4*^; that wMeh our lathms, in iMiter times, 
have fasted, pwqMi monrned sd^ bntnttains^ not; even 
the cause whioh^^lIlF^ dear sam 4 % iitow tadnn^h^ with their 
Bodeemer in heavei^y glory, promeM hy sufferings the most 
extreme, poverty, knplhxmment, banishment, and death, ever 
since the dawn of the reformation—that is the identical cause 
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seems to liave been elfeoted ia this way by kings; that 1% kia^ 
doms assenting and agreeing (perhaps by some joint coir«aiaht<^ 
the text my8> wilH (Me why not Iben with one motiib ?) to 

their power to the beast, and make war against the Iiambr^ 
Where yon also read, that the Lamb shall overcome them; and 
it^ miQr not be an worthy of your consideration;, whether this 
tiiumph may not possibly be effected by the same weapons* 
He is J^ng of kings, and Lord of lords. He can therefore 
unite kings and kingdonm, and by giving them one mind and 
one meiith, thus destroy the whore, an<|d)c her utter ruin. Jind 
may not this day’s work be the happy beginning of such a 
blessed termination. 

♦ Prelacy, another common enemy that we covenant and 
swear a^inst—What is it ? or what lias it been ? but a subtle 
combination of the clergy, formed into a policy or body of their 
own invention, framing themselves into subordination and de* 
pendeuee on one another; so that the interest of each is improv¬ 
ed by all, and a great power by these means acquired to them‘> 
selves; of which we have lately had the woeful experience. 
The joints and members of this body, you all know, are knit 
tc^ether by the sacred engagement of an oath—the oath of ca¬ 
nonical obedience, as they call it. You remember also with 
what cunning industry they endeavoured lately to make this 
oath and covenant more subservient to their own interest, and 
that of their posterity, by rendering it a more public, solemn, 
and universal engagement, than this cause of theirs has ever 
been sappoVted by since the days of popery; and had they suc¬ 
ceeded in their purpose, Scotland and Ireland must unquestion- 
jibly have been brought at last into this holy league with Kng- 
land. But blessed be God, and blessed be his good hand, the 
parliament that, from the indignation of their spirits against 
so horrid a yoke, have dashed out the very brains of this detest¬ 
able project, and are now this day present before the I ord to 
receive this blessed ordinance, even an oath and covenant as 
solemn and as extensive as they intended theirs—uniting these 
three kingdom* in such a league and happy combination, as 
will doubtless preserve us and our reformation from their power 
and.iaaligiiity, tlioogh the mystery of their iniquity should still 
oontiniiie working amongst us. Come, therefore, 1 speak in the 
words of the prophet, ‘ Let us join ourselves to the Lord, and 
oOie to another, and each to all, in a perpetual covenant never 
to be forgotten.* 

«We are now entering upon a work of the first importance 
to and our posterity after us—a work in which the present 
and following generations are more deeply interested, than m 
that haa at any time been undertaken by us, or any or our 

25 4, R 
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prc^enitors before us, or by any of the nations around ns. If 
the Lord shall be pleased to blesa this our beginning, it will be 
a hap|>y day, and we shall be a happy people. An oath is a 
duty of the hrat commandment, and thermore one of the noblest 
order and rank of duties, and ought to eome forth attended 
with the choicest graces, especially with humility and reveren¬ 
tial fear—^fear, not merely of God, which we ought to possess 
in an eminent degree, but also the fear of an oath, which is a 
most solemn duty, established by no less authority than the oath 
of God himself. * I have sworn (saith the Lord), that unto me 
every knee shall bow, and every tongue shall swear.’ Jacob 
swore by the fear of his father Isaac, as if he had coveted his 
father’s grace, as well as his father’s God; and this is the ge- * 
nuine character of a saint of God, ho fears an oath. Humility 
is another requisite grace—Thou slialt fear the Lord thy God, 
and serve him, and swear by his name. The apostle Paul was 
sensible of this engagement, even in the very act of his duty. 

‘ I call God to ^vitness (says he), whom I serve with my spirit 
in the'gospel of his Son.’ Although it be a work of the lips, 
yet must the heart be engaged, and all the faculties of the soul 
interested in the performance, if we expect our services to be 
acceptable to God. ‘ Accept the free-will offerings of my mouth, 
(saith the Psalmist), and teach me thy judgments.’ It must 
also be gone about in all the plainness, simplicity, and sincerity 
of our souls. In this solemn work we call God to witness, be¬ 
twixt us and our brethren, with whom we covenant—God, the 
searcher of hearts, whoso eye penetrates the darkest recesses of 
our souls, and in whose sight both the deceived and the deceiver 
stand naked and exposed. If our hearts be not right towards 
our brethren—with God is wisdom and strength; wisdwn-to dis¬ 
cover our hypocrisy, and strength to punish it. There ought not 
to be so much as a wish or desire that the words of our cove¬ 
nant should become snares—no, not to the weakest of our 
brethren that join with us; they are to be considered as bonds 
of unity in prosecuting and defending this great and necessary 
work of reformation, as cords of love and social affection, to 
cheer up and encourage one another to every good work. On 
the whole, let the same fear and jealousy impress your spirits 
on this great occasion, which influenced Jacob in a very erifacal 
and important concern. * My Father (says he) peradventure 
will feel me, and 1 shall seem to him as a deceiver, and I shall 
bring a curse upon me, and not a blessing.* 

« I take the liberty more earnestly to press this caution upon 
your minds, because oaths and covenants have, on former occa¬ 
sions, been entered into, the fruit whereof, though great, yet 
came short of our expectation. The Lord hath surely been dis- 
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pleased with the slight impression these solemn transactions 
made upon our lieiu*ts. Be more watchful, I beseech you, and 
stir up your whole souls this day. Consider, that as this is the 
last oath you are likely ever to take of this kind, so is it our 
last refuge, Ta^das post Naufragium, If this last remedy fail, 
through our insmeerity and unstedfastness, we are likely to re¬ 
main, to our dying day, an unhappy people; but if you will in¬ 
deed swear with all your hearts, and seek the Lord with your 
whole desire, God will be found, and give you rest from all 
your enemies round about. But having, with due reverence, 
humility, plainness, and godly sincerity, sworn and entered into 
this solemn engagement to God and man, your work is by 
no means finished—^you must make conscience of performing 
the various duties this solemn transaction imposes upon you, 
otherwise it bad been better not to have vowed, Eccl. v. As it 
is said of fasting, it is not the lianging down of the head for a 
day; so of this solemn swearing, it is not the lifting up of the 
hand for a day, but an honest endeavour to perform the requi¬ 
sitions of this covenant all our days. A truce breaker, you 
know, is classed among the vilest of Christians, Tim. iii. 3.; so a 
covenant breaker is ranked with the worst of heathens, Horn. i. 
31—^while he that sweareth, and changeth not, though the 
contents of his oath should prove even hurtful to his individual 
interest, such an one shall have his habitation with the most 
high, and dwell in his tabernacle. And as for you, my reverend 
brethren, who are ministers of tbe gospel, there is yet another 
obligation especially imposed upon you. Let us take heed to 
ourselves, that our walk and conversation correspond with this 
our covenant engagement. What a dishonourable reflection 
it must throw on the truth of the gospel, should we be found 
to waver and prove careless and lukewarm in any word, part, 
or purpose of this our oath, were it even in matters ot minor 
importance, you can easily collect from that ajiology of Paul, 

2 Cor. i. 1*7, 18.; and how much more in such a case as this, 
should we be found to purpose, nay more, even to vow, cove¬ 
nant, and swear, and notwithstanding ol all this, to start ^ide, 
fall ]^ck, or go on unbecomingly in this solemn undertaking! 

That we may, all of us, who take the covenant this day, be 
constant and immoveable, always abounding in tbis^ blessed 
work of tbe Lord, there is a twofold grace or qualification, 
indispensable, and to be earnestly sought after. 1st, We must 
get courage, and pursue tbe ends of our engagement with in^ 
flexible resolution. It is said, in the prophecy of Haggai, that 
the Lord stirred up the spirit of Zeriibbabel, governor of Jud^i, 
and the spirit of Joshua the liigh-priest, and the spirit 
remnant of the people, and they came and did work in the houso 
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of the Lord. The work of Ood^e house, reforsiatioa work iti 
particnlar, has ever been a stirring work. Read Ike hiatorv of 
the ehureh of God from the bepaning, and you shall not nnd, 
iti any ^e or oountry^ that any sigainoant reftnrination was at 
any ttme effected, either in doctrine or dbcipKne, withont grmit 
stw and oppositi^. This was foretold by the same prophet, 
chap. ii. ver. f. The promise is, he will fill his house with gWy: 
Bat mark what goes before, in verse 6th, * Yet a little while, and 
1 will shake the heavens and the earth, the sea and the dry 
land*—denoting the nations of the earth, with all their diversified 
degrees of classification. The same place is applied, Heb. xii. 
to the removing of the Jewish rites, their ceremonial law, the 
moveables of (^d’s house. In the apostles* times, yon will also 
find, that the gospel being preached, some believed, and some 
believed not. Hence the stir commences, verse 6th, Those who 
believed not, took unto themselves certain lewd fellows of the 
baser sort, and having gathered a company, set all the city in 
an uproar, and then chaiged the brethren with the disturbance 
themselves had created. These are the men, say they, who 
turn the world upside down ! In such a work, therefore, we 
have need of courageous, composed, and persevering spirits, 
that we may not be struck with fear and amazement at the 
noisy proceedings of our enemies; hut by shaking off all 
drowsiness and timidity, press forward, with welWirected ex¬ 
ertions, unappalled by all the din, bluster, and opposition that 
may surround us. Nay, it is not impossible, that even amongst 
ourselves there may be outcries in abundance. < Sir, you will 
undo all (says one).* ^ You will put every thing into confusion 
(says another).* < If you proceed in this course (says a third), 
we can expect nothing but blood.* But a wise statesman, like 
an expenenced mariner, knows the compass of his vessel; and 
though it heave and be tossed by the wind and the waves, 
while the affrighted passengers cry out, all will be lost, still he 
keeps the possession of himself, attends to his proper work, and 
stems his coarse onward to the desired haven. 

If you are determined in your hearts to do any such work 
in the house of God as this, if you mean to pluck up what has 
many years ago been planted, to build up what was then cast 
down, and go through this difiieult service with fearless intro- 
pidity and unrelinquishing perseverance^ you must pray the 
Lord of the house to furnish you with this excellent^ this active 
“ilnd enterprising spirit, otherwise you will be outspirited by 
your opposers, and both yourselves, and the cause you have iO 
wariuly espoused, slighted and dishonoured. On the other 
hand, our zeal must he tempered with prudence, and om* reso¬ 
lution and activity mingled with gentleness and humility. A 
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inan may be very zealous in prosecuting a good cause, and at 
tlie same time meek and merciful. Jesus Christ was both 
a Lion and a Lamb. He tells us, < That he came to send five 
on the earth;’ and'on another occasion, be rebukes his disciples 
for their fiery spirit, saying, < The Son of man came not to de¬ 
stroy men’s lives, but to save.’ Such also were the tempers 
and compositions of Moses and Paul; and similar dispositions 
will be found highly profitable to us in this work of reforma¬ 
tion. I have never observed any disputes carried on with more 
bitterness and ill-natured animosity in men’s writings, nor with 
more unsanctihed heat of spirit^ yea, and by godly men too, 
than in those controversies relating to discipline, church govern¬ 
ment, and ceremonies. Surely to dispute concerning govern¬ 
ment with such ungoverned passions, and argue for reformation 
with a spirit so unreformed, is of all uncomely things the most 
uncomely. Let us be zealous, as Christ was, to cast out all, to 
extirpate and root out every plant that his heavenly Father 
hath not planted; and yet let this be effected in an orderly man¬ 
ner, and in the spirit of Christ, whose servants we are. For 
the servant of Christ must not strive, but be gentle to all men, 
apt to teach, and patient, in meekness instructing such as op¬ 
pose, 2 Tim. ii. 24', 25. We solemnly engage this day to use 
our utmost endeavours for reformation; hut let us remember, 
that too much heat, as well as too much coldness, in prosecut¬ 
ing this great undertaking, may harden men in their ways, and 
retard our progress in rectifying the disorders of the house of 
God, 

Brethren, let ns proceed to this blessed work with such a 
frame of spirit, with such a mind for the present, and with such 
resolutions for the time to come. Let us not be wanting to the 
opportunity God has this day put into our hands, and then I 
can say with the prophet, ‘ Consider this day and upwards, 
even from this day, that the foundation of the Lord’s work is 
laid—consider it; for from this day will I bless yon, saitli the 
Lord.’ Nay, we have received as it were the first-fruits of this 
promise already. It is said of some men’s good works, that 
they are manirest beforehand; even so may it be said of the 
good work of this day. God hath as it were beforehand testi¬ 
fied his acceptance. While we were thinking and proposing 
this freewill oflFering, he was protecting and defending our 
army, causing our enemies, the enemies of this good work, to 
flee before us, and has given us a victory by no means to bh 
despised. Surely this oath and covenant shall be Judah’s joy, 
the joy and comfort of this whole kingdom, yea, of all the 
three kingdoms, and matter of rejoicing to all the lelormcd 
churches. 
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« Jesus Ciirist, King of the sainte, govern us by his Spirit, 
strengthen us by his power, undertake for us according as he 
Entb sworn, even the oath which he sware to our fathers, that 
he would grant unto us, that we, being delivered out of the 
hands of our enemies, might serve him without fea^, in holiness 
righteousness before him all the days of our lives. Grant 
unto us also, that when we are gathered to our fathers, our 
eluldren after us may stand up in the defence of this cause, and 
enjoy its manifold blessings, that his great and reverend name 
may be honoured and exalted, till he himself shall come and 
perfect all by his own wisdom and power. • £!ven so, come, 
Lord Jesus, come quickly. Jtnen.** 

Having thus concluded his exhortation, Mr Nye read the 
form of the oath and covenant; which having done, all the 
members of the House of Commons, and those of the Assembly 
of Divines, stood up, with their right hands raised, and un¬ 
covered, while Mr Nye, with great solemnity, again read over 
the form of the obligation; after which the solemn service of this 
remarkable day was concluded with prayer. 

But we return to Mr Henderson, who, as a member of the 
assembly, greatly distinguished himself by the solidity of his 
arguments in favour of a thorough reformation; but particularly 
ill pressing upon the members the beauty, order, and utility of 
a presbyterian form of church government, to the establishment 
of which, his talents and exertions contributed to no small de¬ 
gree. His deportment was grave, and well becoming the dig¬ 
nity of a representative of the church. He discovered a con¬ 
scientious uprightness in all his designs, his opinions were 
therefore regarded with great deference, and his influence 
was very considerable. When it became necessary to vin¬ 
dicate the principles of the church of Scotland, or any of 
the reformed presbyterian churches, he discovered, by his 
speeches, how well he understood their doctrine and discipline, 
and how able he was to defend them; but his rare abilities were 
peculiarly displayed in reconciling contending interests, and 
maintaining harmony amongst the members, l^ing a thorough 
presbyterian, nothing proposed in the assembly, at variance 
with that, system, could pass without his determined opposition. 
Hence he stood equally opposed to independency and erastian 
supremacy, which were pressed on the assembly by men of 
the flrst talents and erudition, and greatly befriended by their 
respective parties in both Houses of Parliament. 

In the loginning of the year 1645, Mr Henderson was ap¬ 
pointed, by the parliament, to assist their commissioners in the 
treaty between them and the king at Uxbridge. Tlie parlia¬ 
mentary commissioners were instructed to demand the .abolition 
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of episcopacy) and the ratification of the presbyterian church 
government. The king’s commissioners opposed this demand; 
upon which it was agreed* to hear the divines on both sides! 
Mr Henderson opened the proceedings in a speech, which even 
Lord Clarendon acknowledges was not destitute of eloquence. 
He took up the ground which he conceived was best, calculated 
for brining the dispute to an early conclusion, and waving 
the lawfulness of episcopacy, he said, “The question before 
them was, not whether episcopal government was lawful, but 
whether it was so necessary that Christianity could not subsist 
without it?” He argued that it was not, and that such an 
affirmation could not be made without condemning all other 
reformed churches: That the English parliament had found 
episcopacy a very inconvenient and corrupt government: That 
the hierarchy had been a public grievance from the reformation 
downwards: That the bishops had always encouraged popery, 
and had retained many of her superstitious rites and customs in 
their worship and government; and that they had lately made 
an obvious approximation to the Romish communion, to the great 
scandal of the protestant churches of Germany, France, Scot¬ 
land, and Holland: That the prelates had embroiled the whole 
of the British islands, and kindled the fiame which then 
raged throughout the three kingdoms: That for these reasons, 
the parliament had resolved to change this inconvenient and 
mischief-making government, and set up another, more natu¬ 
rally formed for the promotion of piety and Christian fellowship, 
in its place; and that this proposed alteration was the best ex¬ 
pedient that could be resorted to, for extinguishing the remains 
of popery, and uniting the protestant churches and states in 
Christian amity, and in the defence of their religious principles 
and civil rights; nor could he conceive how his majesty’s con¬ 
science should feel opposed to such a salutary measure, after 
having already agreed to the suppression of prelacy in hi king¬ 
dom of Scotland. 

But the advocates for episcopacy, aware that this plain mode 
of reasoning, adapted to the understanding of every person pos¬ 
sessed of ordinary good sense, would be too easily comprehend¬ 
ed by the people, they would not therefore hazard their cause 
upon such doubtful ground, but endeavoured to involve the 
question in a maze of learned obscurity, by introducing a ge¬ 
neral dispute respecting episcopal government. Hr. Stuart, the 
king’s commissioner on the part of the church of England, en¬ 
larged on the apostolical institution of episcopacy, and endea¬ 
voured to prove, that without bishops the sacerdotal character 
could not be conveyed, nor the sacraments administered to any 
significancy—desiring, at the same time, that the controversy 
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might bo maintained syllogietiiadly} as became schoUure. To 
this Mr Henderson readUy agreed. The dispute was loag and 
ciose; and although each party» as usual) claimed the rietory) it 
was allowed by some of the auditors) who have never bueii,co&r 
sidered as prejudiced in favour of {vesbyterianism, that while 
Mr Hen^rson equalled the king’s commissioners in learning, he 
surpassed Uiem in modesty. The treaty was, however, broken 
otf; and matters, in {dace of being mended, became worse .and 
worse. The king’s affairs, after being a conmderable time on 
the decline, were totally ruined in the 8{>ring of 1646; and he 
finding no other outgate, throw himself iiffto the Scottish army, 
which retired with him to Newcastle. When be arrived there, 
he setnt for Mr Henderson, being his chaplain, to attend him. 

In the present ruined state of the king’s affairs, the increas¬ 
ing strength of the parliamentary forces, and the popularity of 
their claims, the only measure likely to settle the war, and re¬ 
store the king to the exercise of his authority, seemed to be his 
aequiescence in the measures proposed by the parliament, 
namely, to take the covenant, and abolish the hierarchy, and 
ratify a presbyteriau government in the churches of both king¬ 
doms. Mr Henderson was considered the best qualified for 
dealing with the king in this delicate eoncern; mid notwith¬ 
standing bis ill state of health, he complied with the king’s re¬ 
quest, and the entreaties of his fellow-commissioners. Accord¬ 
ingly, arriving at Newcastle about the middle of May, he re¬ 
ceived a kind welcome from his majesty; but soon {lerceived 
that he was determined not to comply with requisitions of 
his {mrliament. The king signified, that he could not, in con¬ 
science, consent to the abolition of episcopacy, and proposed 
that Mr Henderson should carry on a dispute with some epis¬ 
copal divines, a list of* whose names be gave him. This, how¬ 
ever, Mr Henderson declined, as a business he had no authority 
to undertake, and as little re^on to ex{)cct when he complied 
with his majesty’s request of coming to Newcastle. “ Besides 
(said be), such disputations have seldom had any good effect in 
ending controversies; and in the present state of your majesty’s 
affairs, must be extremely prejudicial to your majesty’s interest. 
All that I intended, says Mr Henderson elsewbera, was a free, 
yet modest declaration of the motives tliat induced me to dis¬ 
like and abandon episcofial government, in which 1 wan bfcd 
in the university.” It was therefore agreed, that the Mage’s 
scruples should be discussed, in a series of piqiers, privatei|F £b- 
tween liimself and Mr Henderson. These papers are In 
nuiaber, five by Ids majesty, and three by Bfe Henderson, fipom 
some time in May till the Ifith of July. 

Mr Henderson a^rised bis majesty, on this ooeasion, of the 
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great loss his caniee had sustained^ and was likely still farther 
to sustain, exoiting learned men to dispute on the power 
and prerc^tive of pHnees—subjects that^ for the most part, 
were incapable of standing the light of critical investigation. 
But perceiving that he tcmaciously adhered to opinions discard¬ 
ed by all the moderate episcopalians, and maintained by those 
only who were leading him to the brink of a precipice, he de¬ 
clined entering farther into a fruitless contest. Mr Henderson, 
whose health was considerably impaired when he came to New¬ 
castle, grew much worse while he remained with the king. His 
constitution, worn down with incessant labour, the sorrow and 
anxiety that preyed upon his spirits, from the obvious infatua¬ 
tion and incurable obduracy of the king, increased his disorder; 
and considering his dissolution fast approaching, ho resolved to 
return to Scotland. Before leaving Newcastle, he had an audi¬ 
ence of the king; where he again reminded him of the very 
critical situation of his affairs, and his full conviction that 
nothing but his concurring with the claims of his parliament 
could restore his authority, and tranquillize the general ferment 
that pervaded every part of his dominions. Thus having dis¬ 
charged the duties oi that employment which placed him about 
bis majesty^'s person, he took his filial farewell. He returned 
by sea, and arrived at Leith on the 11th of August 1646, very 
sick, and much exhausted. He continued so weak, that he was 
often unable to speak; but when able, he expressed himself 
much to the satisfaction of his brethren and Christian acquaint¬ 
ances who visited him; and within eight days from his arrival 
in Scotland, he rested from his labours, on the 19th day of 
August 1646. 

In the course of examining his papers, there was found amongst 
them a short Confession of his Faith, written with bis own 
hand, wherein he expresses his dying thoughts at this trying 
hour; and, amongst other things, declares, “That mest of all 
he was indebted to the free grace and goodness of God, who 
had called him to the faith of the promises, and had exalted him 
to preach them to his fellow-sinners, and to be a willing, though 
weak, instrument in promoting this wonderful work of refoim- 
Btiofi; which he prayed the Lord to bring to a happy termina¬ 
tion.”^ Mr Livingston, in his Characteristics at the end of hie 
life* d^lares, “ That he was present at his death, and saw him 
expire in great peace and comfort.’* And Mr Baillie says, 
** Hift died as he lived, in groat modesty, faith, and piety. His 
mortal remains were interred in the Gray-friar’s ohurch-y^d^ 
Bdinbnrgh. Having no family of his own, bis nephew, Mr 
George Henderson, performed the last kind offices of humanity 
to his mortal part, and erected a monument, with appropriate 
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insoiiptionS) which testify how very highly he was esteemed 
all classes, both in Scotland and England, by whom his death 
was greatly lamented. After the restoration of king Charles, 
when every species of indignity was done to the reformation, and 
to those who were active in promoting it, the earl of Middle*' 
ton, the king’s commissioner, procured an order of parliament, 
in July 1662, for disfiguring the monument, and erasing the 
inscriptions; but at the revolution the monument was repaired, 
and the inscriptions replaced, and it still stands entire on the 
south-west side of the Gray-friars church. It is a quadrangu¬ 
lar pillar, with an urn at the top. * 

Mr Henderson having died soon after his conferences with 
the king, the episcopalians ■ industriously circulated a report, 
that he was not only vanquished, but even converted by his 
royal antagonist—a report, however, that had not the least 
shadow of truth to support it, and which was keenly contra¬ 
dicted by all who had an opportunity of being well acquainted 
with Mr Henderson’s sentiments at that time, and during the 
short period of life after his return to Edinburgh. But all this 
was not sufficient;- for about two years after his death, a de¬ 
claration, in his own name, made its appearance; in which he 
was represented as expressing great contrition for having ac¬ 
ceded to the proceedings of the preshyterians. This base for¬ 
gery was doile by a Scottish episcopalian divine; on the ap¬ 
pearance of which, the general assembly of the church of Scot¬ 
land called and examined those persons who were present along 
with Mr Henderson during his conferences with the king, and 
also several of those who were most conversant with him dar¬ 
ing the short period that elapsed from his return to Edinburgh 
till his death; who unanimously declared, that he continued to 
the last unaltered in his sentiments. Upon this the assembly 
passed an act, declaring the said pamphlet forged, scandalous, 
and false, and the author and contriver of the same destitute of 
charity and a good conscience, a gross liar and calumniator, led 
by tbi. spirit of the accuser of the brethren. Again, about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, this convicted forgery was 
credulously revived by Mr Rudffiman, who, notwithstanding 
his eminent learning, is known to have had the weakest preju¬ 
dices respecting jacobinism and episcopacy. His attempt was, 
however, triumphantly exposed by Mr Logan. Bishop Guthrie, 
hi his ^Memoirs, page 24<th, says, ** Upon Mr Henderson all the 
ministers of the presbyterian persuasion depended; and no won¬ 
der, for i?i gravity, learning, wisdom, and state policy, he was 
by far their superior.” Pinkerton calls him “ The Franklin of 
the Scottish commotions.” And Granger, a minister of the 
church of England, says concerning him, << Mr Henderson, the 
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chief of the Scottish clergy in this reign, was learned, eloquent, 
polite, and perfectly versed in the knowledge of mankind. He 
was at the helm of affairs in the general assemblies of Scotland, 
and sent into England in the double capacity of a divine and 
plenipotentiary. He knew how to rouse the people to war, or 
negotiate a peace. Whenever he preached, it was to crowded 
audiences; and when he pleaded or argued, he was regarded 
with the mutest attention.*' His parts and acquirements quali¬ 
fied him for acting in the most difficult situations either in 
church or state, and the circumstances of the times placed him 
in both; where his |>rudencc, activity, and incorruptible inte¬ 
grity, commanded the universal approbation and gratitude of the 
covenanters, and excited even the admiration of his enemies. 
Called from his beloved retirement by the sufferings and neces¬ 
sity of his weeping country, pressed down by the power of am¬ 
bitious prelates, an arbitrary court, and corrupt statesmen, he 
entered upon the bustle of public affairs at a time of life when 
others think of retiring. Nor could the fatigue and anxiety, 
attending bis difficult services, induce him to relinquish his sta¬ 
tion,' till bis shattered frame sunk beneath the burden of bis 
labours, and be died a martyr to the cause be had so ably sup¬ 
ported. 

His unremitting labours, in the public concerns of the church 
and nation, left him little leisure to prepare works for the press. 
The public papers he drew up, however, point him out as one 
of the best writers of bis time; and even his few sermons 
which have been published, though hastily written, amidst a 
multiplicity of diversified avocations, justify the reputation he 
had gained for this species of composition. As a public 
speaker, be was eloquent, judicious, and highly popular. His 
eloquence was easy, but impressive, grave, but fluent, like the 
motion of a deep river, that carries one insensibly along with 
it, rather than the rapidity of a dashing torrent; and few preach¬ 
ers have ever been better attended, or listened to with moio 
watchful anxiety. 


RICHARD BAXTER. 

Amongst tlie countless number of human beings, who 
have succeeded one another on the bustling theatre of this 
world, acted their various parts and disappeared, how few have 
had their names and virtues transmitted to posterity. 
amongst those who have made the greatest figure in b e, or a 
the greatest applause after their death, the far greater pai a c 
owed their distinction to the root from whence they sprung, to 
the fortunate circumstances of their lives, the ' 

terest of their friends, and other external causes and happy co- 
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iiiccidents not to be accounted for; while tbe great mass of man¬ 
kind either pass off in unnoticed silence, or) having exercise^ 
their talents to the hurt of society, and the di^frace of humani¬ 
ty, are sl%matized, and hung tip in the ammls of human trans¬ 
actions for a terror to succeeding generations. There have, 
nevertheless, been in every age some few individuals, who, by 
their remarkable endowments, have broke through all the di0- 
cuUies that stood in their way, and without the aid of paren¬ 
tage, patronage, or pecuniary resources, have, by their merito¬ 
rious exertions for ^e good of mankind, dissipated every cloud 
that envy or malice could raise to obscure their worth, and left 
behind them memorials to emblazon the'annals of time. Such 
blessings have some men been to the world, that every attempt 
to detract from their merits has recoiled on their detiactors, 
and marked them with indelible disgrace. 

In ibis distinguished class of individuals, Mr Richard Bax¬ 
ter, the subject of this memoir, holds a prominent place. His 
soul was too great for a useless or inactive life. His pety and 
integrity were too conspicuous to justify even a suspicion, that 
he could pervert liis uncommon abilities, or use his greafWnter- 
est in promoting principles which his conscience did not allow. 
His origin was low, and his descent obscure. He had no exter¬ 
nal advantages to raise and distinguish him ; but found his pro¬ 
gress opposed by a host of difficulties, some of them apparently 
insurmountable; ^et his personal merit has procured him a 
name, whitdi, while it eclipses the fame of his detractors, will 
outlive all their calumnies. 

He was born at Rowton, near high Ercal in Shropshire, on 
the 12th of November 1615, in the house of Richard Adency, 
his grand-father on tlie mother’s side, where,he spent his infan¬ 
cy, which was remarkable in nothing but a pious inclination. 
At the age of ten years he was taken home to his father’s house 
at Baton Constantine, a village about five miles from Shrews¬ 
bury, whe|e be passed away his chUdhood and youth; which, 
upon 'tfter reflection, he found to correspond with the declara¬ 
tion of the wise man—“ Childhood and youth are vanity.” His 
father was a freeholder of Shropshire, who made no great figure 
in the world. His estate was small, and so encumbered with 
debt, that in order to clear it, he was shut up to the most par* 
simonious economy. This circumstance prevented his son from 
receiving a regular and liberal education. For want of better 
instructors, be fell into the hands of the readers in the village 
where he resided. His teachers were both lewd and ignorant; 
for learning was in a very low and languishing state in that 
remote corner of the land at the period wc are speaking of; nor 
could much improvement be expected from such ignorant and 
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indifferent instructors. His greatest help, in grammatical 
learning, he received from Mr John Owen* master of the free- 
school at Wroxetery with whom he continued'till he had been 
for some time captain of his school, and advanced as fat as he 
was qualified to iotward him. 

No mmi could be more desirous of academical instruction; 
yet of this lie was wholly deprived, in consequence of an obser¬ 
vation of Mr Owen’s, when he was leaving his soliotd, That 
it nEi%ht perhaps be better for him to go and live with Mr 
Widfistead, chaplain to the council at Ludlow, who had autho¬ 
rity from the king to keep one to attend him.” Mr Baxter Was 
exceeding sorrowful at the proposal; but his parents Were so 
highly pleased to have their son so near at home, that he was 
oluig^, though with great reluctance, to acquiesce. But Mr 
Wickstead was no great scholar himself; and though in other 
respects he used Mr Baxter well, he took no pains to instruct 
him; so that -the only advantage he liad in this place was the 
free use of an excellent library, and abundance of time to study; 
which he improved to the utmost of his power. Here, how¬ 
ever, IR spent a year and a-half; and having returned to his 
father’s house, he was soon after, at the request of Lord New¬ 
port, engaged to supply the place of Mr Owen, who had fallen 
into a consumption, of which he died. Strongly inclined to 
the ministry, he was anxious to obtain the necessary qualifica¬ 
tions for that sacred office; and disappointed in his hopes of a uni¬ 
versity education, he now applied himself to a rigid course of 
study, under the direction of Mr Francis Garbctt, minister of 
Wroxeter; and with his assistance, ran through a course of phi¬ 
losophy. His industry, at this time, was constant and severe; 
but the delicacy of his frame greatly retarded his progress. He 
endeavoured to manage his studies in divinity with the occa¬ 
sional advice of several neighbouring ministers, with whose 
help he was making hopeful progress, till a new motion was 
made, which had well nigh turned his thoughts to a very dif¬ 
ferent course of life. 

When about eighteen years of age, Mr Wickstead persuaded 
him to abandon all thoughts of the church, to leave the country 
for the court, and make interest for some office, by which he 
would have an opportunity of rising in the world. The thing 
was pleasing to liis parents; and by their instigation, he came 
up to Whitehall, with a recommendation to Sir Henry Herbert, 
then master of the revels. He was courteously received, and 
kindly entertained; but found nothing desirable in a court life, 
but much that made him A^ery uneasy; and in a month’s time 
he resolved to leave those scenes of dissipation and court»y in¬ 
sincerity for the country, Avhere he resumed his former course of 
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studies; which he now prosecuted with more indefatigahle ardour 
than can be well im^^ined, till, at the earnest sclicitation of Mr 
Richard Foley of Stourbridge, he accepted the mastership of a 
free-school, which that gentleman had lately erected at Dudley, 
having an usher under him. By this time God had fitted him 
for great service in his church, by bringing him to more than 
ordinary seriousness. While teaching the free-scbool at Dud¬ 
ley, he read a variety of practical treatises; which were the 
means of impressing his mind with the importance of religion, 
to which he was not a little quickened by the weakness of his 
body, and a bad state of health, which he then believed would 
carry him off in less than a twelvemonth. 

We are informed by Dr. Calamy, “ That from twenty-one to 
twenty-three years of age he was constantly under the apprehen¬ 
sion of death, and greatly exercised about the concerns of his 
soul; which created in him an earnest desire to instruct igno¬ 
rant, presumptuous, and profane persons in the important truths 
that concern the salvation of their souls. In the meantime, the 
ridicule and censure lie was likely to draw down upon^imself, 
for entering into the ministry without an academical creation, 
with all its attendant honours, but especially the awful respon¬ 
sibility attached to the pastoral office, greatly discouraged him; 
yet the prospect of an early removal to another world, together 
with a strong desire of being serviceable to the souls of perish¬ 
ing men, by turning them into the paths of righteousness, over¬ 
powered all these apprehensions. Having his views thus fixed 
upon the ministry, he applied to Dr. Thornborough, bishop of 
Winchester, for holy orders; which, after examination, he re¬ 
ceived, having as yet no conscientious scruples with r^atd to 
conformity to the church of England. 

With rc^rd to this controversy, he had consulted the neigh¬ 
bouring ministers, who furnished him with Downbam, Sprint, 
and Dr. Burgess, who had all written in defence of conformity; 
but they could furnish him with none who had taken up the dther 
side of the controversy, all of whom they represented as mean 
scholars, whose arguments wore weak and inconclusive; where¬ 
upon his mind was satisfied, that church conformity was both 
lawful and expedient, and that the conformists had the better 
cause. With this conviction be subscribed, witfacut the least 
scruple, as is usual at the time of his ordination* 

Being settled at Dudley, he preached both in the town and 
aieighbouring villages, where he became acquainted with seve¬ 
ral non-conformists, whom he considered too censorious and 
bitter in their animadversions against tbe conformists, although 
he found them honest and godly people. From them he had 
the perusal of several writings on their own side of the question; 
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and, amongst the rest, Ames’ fresh Suit against the Ceremonies; 
which he carefully read, and compared with Dr. Burgess’ Re¬ 
joinder; and, upon the whole, at this time came to the follow¬ 
ing conclusions: “ That kneeling was lawful—of the surplice 
he had some doubts, but was rather inclined to consider it no 
sufficient objection; for although he was determined never to 
use it, till under a necessity of so doing, he could not perceive 
how he could justify himself in forsaking his ministry merely 
on that account. Of the ring in marriage he had not the least 
scruple. The cross in baptism, he conceived, had been suffi¬ 
ciently proven by Dr. Ames to be unlawful; and with this con¬ 
viction, never once used that ceremony. The English Liturgy, 
in particular, he thought very defective, and in great disorder, 
though not to a degree that should render it unwarrantable to 
such as could not be better furnished. To a form of prayer, 
and a liturgy as such, providing the matter therein contained 
were sound, he had no great objection.” He looked for disci- 
■pline in the church, and lamented the neglect of it; but at this 
time was not so sensible as afterwards, that the very frame of 
diocesan prelacy, more than even the negligence of the bishops, 
cither excluded or prevented it from being exercised. Sub¬ 
scription he began to consider unlawful, and repented his rash¬ 
ness in submitting, till he had more maturely examined the 
contents of those books which he had been called to subscribe. 
For although he could use the Common Prayer, and had not as 
yet wholly renounced diocesan prelacy, still to subscribe Ex 
Animo, that there is nothing in the three books contrary to the 
word of God, was what he would by no means have done, bad 
he taken the same view of the matter at the time of suhsciip- 
tion; so that subscription, the cross in baptism, and |jhe^ro«iw- 
cuous admission to the Lord’s supper of all comers, who had not 
been excommunicated by a bishop or chancellor, who knew 
nothing of their life and qualifications, were all to which ho was 
vet disinclined to conform. 

While he continued at Dudley, he had a numerous auditory, 
and a very tractable people to deal with; but within wmc 
months, he was induced to remove to BridgenOrth, the second 
town in Shropshire, as assistant to Mr William Madstard, 
where he was indulged in all his scruples, and put upon no 
work to which he had any conscientious objection; which, with 
the prospect of peace and quietness, were the only inducements 

he had for leaving his former charge. j* . u 

He was scarcely well settled in this place till he was disturb¬ 
ed with the et emtera oath, which was framed by the convocation 
then sitting. But the act of swearing to a blind et coctera, winch 
mighi be legally altered by the king, and, of course, might, in 
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prdi!te8» ’of time, become m oMh of rebellion^ lie mild by no 
nfeiinii agriee to. It was an oatb^ besides, tbal mast have |ire- 
vented every swearer from making any attempts at Cbtireb re> 
formb^n. It was, moreover, an encroachment on the privi> 
leges of parliament to have such an Oath imposed without their 
consent. Tlie neighbouring ministers, somewhat alarmed, met 
'together to consult what was beet to be done on this threaten* 
ing occasion; when some were for quietly acquiesding, but a 
much greater number were for standing up against it. This 
put Mr Baxter on a more close and critical investigi^ion of the 
divine r^ht of episcopacy; in the course of Which, having read 
Bucor, Parker, and Baynes, which he compared with the rea* 
sons of*bisliop Downam, lie was convinced, that thoupli idl kinds 
of ediscopacy was not flatly condemned by the scriptures, the 
English diocesan form of it was calculated to corrupt both the 
churches and ministry, and to exclude all true church disci¬ 
pline, by substituting a lieterogenial thing, the offspring of an 
interested clergy, in its place; so that this very oatb, which had 
been imposed for the express purpose of subjugating the nation 
^ for ever to tVie diocesans, was the means of alienating the mind 
of Mr Baxter, and thousands beside him, from their oppressive 
government. 

Many, who before this went quietly on with their own busi¬ 
ness, and left the bishops to their own measures, were, by the 
terror of this oath, roused from their indifference to look about 
them, and consider what they were doing. New animosities 
were engendered amongst the contending parties, by the un¬ 
ceasing debates which this unreasonable and impolitic oath had 
occasioned, and its opposers became more and more frieirdBy to 
the cause 0 nonconformity, and more conciliated to its defend¬ 
ers, till that which was designed for their ruin ultimately provo 
ed their greatest advantage. 

While the church of England was thus divided on the ques¬ 
tion of conformity, the church of Scotland was also in a dame. 
That nation, which had been accustomed to a presbyterian govern- 
meiit in the church, had first a more moderate system of epis¬ 
copacy imposed upon them than that exercised in England; un¬ 
der which, though they felt uneasy, yet they|^i^ continued 
quiet, and, generally speaking, orderly, till the raiglisb *P>nwer 
Book, with some tnding alterations, together with tb# l^^g^sh 
Ceremonies, were very unceremoniously enforced «the 

nation. ' 

The first public reading of this new Service-book oeeaddned 
an insuiTcction in Edinburgh, and roused such an indignant 
feeling throughout the nation, that, in spite of all the eafe and 
industry of the earl of Ti’aqnhair, the king^s commissioner, the 
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number of the irial^oiiteMti^ still increased, till, the neater part 
of the nohaity >» with thenii they got the whole power 

of the nation into their own hands. M the same time the 
king imposed » tax on his English snljects, called shipmoney, 
on pretence of strengthening the navy; which» being done with¬ 
out the consent of parliament, gave general dissatisfaction. A 
universal murmuring was thus created through the whole king¬ 
dom, more especially amongst the country nobility and gentry, 
who considered this arbitrary transaction as trenching upon the 
fmidamental laws of the country, the privileges of parliament, 
and the establisbed rights of mdlvidual property. 

The univefsal cry raised by these measures, and the fears of 
the people at this period, were, “ Tliat if parliaments and pro¬ 
perty were once destroyed, the constitution would, from that 
moment, be dissolved; so that no man could have the least secu¬ 
rity, either for property, liberty, or life, save the precarious and 
capricious pleasure of the ^ing, whose will would be the su¬ 
preme law.” Numbers refused to pay this shipmoney tax, and 
were tbereupou distrained. - Mr Hampden and the Lord Sey 
brought it to a trial at law; in which Mr Oliver, St. John, and 
others, defended the cause of the people. The twelve judges 
were consulted, and all, witli the exception of judges Hutton 
and Crook, gave their opinion in favour of the king; which, of 
course, occasioned a still greater noise. 

The Scots, soon after this, entered England with an army, 
encouraged, it is said, by many of the English nobility, who 
could not perceive by wliat other means they might force the 
king to call a parliament to rectify the disorders of the state. 
The earls of Essex, Warwick, Bedford, Clare, Bolingbroke, 
Mulgrave, and Holland, with the lords Sey and Brook, are re¬ 
puted by some to have been concerned in forwarmng this mea¬ 
sure. But Heyliii says, “ That the Scots, after they had enter¬ 
ed the country, not the first, but the second time, persuaded 
these noblemen, that the liberties of England depended upon 
their defending the powers and privileges of their parliament; 
which moved them at last to petition the king, tlmt he would 
be graciously pleased to call his parliament together^ to settle 
the mcreasLog disorders both of the church and state.” 

kin^^met the Scots at Newcastle; a pacification was 
imij ielu f lf d, and an English parliament^ called; on which the 
Seetoh ®fn*y returned home. This parliament, however, stmn 
displeased the king; on which account it was dissolved, and a 
freeb war undertaken against the Scotch; to the expense of whmb, 
be^des others, the papists made liberal contributions. Ihe 
Seettssh nation loudly complained that this unnecessaiy wax 
was the effect of popish counsels; and calling their army again 
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to the field, they marched into England. The English onee 
more petition for a parliamemt, and once more it is resolved 
on, and pat into execution; but neither the Scottish nor 
English armies were disbanded. Thus, what was afterwards 
called the* long parliament, had its origiu; a parliament the 
most active, successful, and celebrated of any that ever sat in 
Ei^land. 

This parliament being met, they commenced their labours 
with the rciformaiion both of church and state. Long and en> 
ergetie speeches were made against shipmoney, against the 
judges that approved of the measure, the et eastern oath, and the 
convocation of bishops who formed it; also against my lord 
Strafford, archbishop Laud, and other evil counsellors. There 
was an astonishing harmony amongst the members; for, at this 
time, as the king had imposed the shipmoney on the comnmn- 
wealth, and at the same time permitted the bishops to impose upon 
the church their intolerant acts of conformity, and suspension for 
want of supercanonical obedience; so the parliament,^'Consist¬ 
ing of two parties, the one strongly attached to civil, Rnd the 
other to ecclesiastical liberty, they, by uniting their endeavours, 
their influence, and their votes, carried every thing before them. 

No sooner was the disposition of the majority of this parlia¬ 
ment made known throughout the kingdom, than complaints 
and petitions, respecting grievances, both civil and ecclesiasti¬ 
cal, were poured into the house from every quarter of the king¬ 
dom, and great things, such as heretofore liad been considered 
impossible, were effected in a very short time. An act was now 
passed against the high court oi' commission and the civil power 
of churchmen; another, that the parliament should not be dis¬ 
solved without- its own consent; and a third, for triennial parlia¬ 
ments; and at length the king was even forced to withdraw his 
protection from the lord-deputy Wentworth, whom tlie parlia¬ 
ment had charged wiUi treason, and almost every thing assumed 
a new appearance. Amongst a mass of other important matters, 
a reformation of the clergy was resolved on, and a committee 
appointed to bear petitions and complaints against them; upon 
Avhich multitudes from every corner of the country came up 
with complaints against their ministers; some for lipuig insufll- 
cieiit, some erroneous, some for imposing ille^l mnovUtions, 
atid other some for scandalous lives. Mr J^n White 
chairman of this committee, and published the evidence and de¬ 
cisions against two hundred scandalous ministers, wbiefa, Mr 
Caldmy tells us, were filled with most abotninable partieulara- 
ties, which had better been concealed than publbhed, to beeeme 
the sport of papists, alhiests, and other profane persons. 
Amoug^e numerous com^daints Imd before this committee, the 
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town of Kidderminster presented a petition, cliarging Uieir vicar, 
nnd his two curates, with insufficiency for their offices; and the 
vicar, conscious of the fact, compounded the business, by al¬ 
lowing £60 per annum, out of something less tbau £200, 
which the living was worth, to support a preacher, who was to 
be chosen by fourteen of the trustees. The preacher, thus to 
be chosen, to have permission to preach whenever ho pleased; 
while the vicar was to read the common prayer, and perform 
such parts of the service as the preacher might consider matter 
of scruple; for all which he gave a bond of £ 500. This ar¬ 
rangement being completed, the trustees invited Mr Baxter to 
give them a sermon; which he did so much to their satisfaction, 
that he was unanimously chosen to be their minister. He 
spent two years at Kidderminster before the commencement of 
the war, and fourteen after. He found the place like a piece 
of dry and barren ground, ignorance and profanity greatly 
abounding, both in the town and surrounding country; but by 
the blessing of heaven on hb labours, it soon assumed the ap- 
l^arauce of paradise, floarisbmg in all the fruits of righteousness. 
Rage and malice at first gave him considerable opposition; but 
it soon passed over, and, by the divine blessing, his unwearied 
labours amongst the people had an unprecedented success. 

Before his coming to Kidderminster, that town was notable 
for the vanity of its inhabitants. They had a yearly show, 
wherein they were wont to exhibit the forms of giants, and other 
antic devices, in their gaudy processions. Mr Baxter gave them 
no disturbance; yet the more vicious had still some scurvy thing 
to vent against him in some part of their exhibitions. Some time 
after his entering on this charge, the parliament sent down an 
order to demolish the statues or images of any of the three 
persons of the Trinity, or of the Virgin Mary, which might be 
found in churches, or crosses in churcli-yards. The church¬ 
warden was about to proceed in that business, when, lo, in an 
instant, men from every quarter appeared, with such weapons 
as came first to hand, in order to protect their images; and Mr 
Baxter was blamed for all; but, by a happy providence, he w^ 
gone about a mile into the country, by which he escaped their 
rage and deadly resentment. Next I word’s day Mr Baxter dealt 
plainly with them, pointed out the enormity of their offence, 
told them, since they seemed determined to shed his blood, 
he would lea\-e them, and so prevent them from the commission 
of such a heinous transgression. The poor creatures were quite 
ashamed of themselves; for, after all, they were sorry to think 
of parting with him. 

Mr Baxter was not so discouraged by this riot, but that he 
set about his labours with still more determined resolution, On 
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two days of every week, he aud bis aseietant took between tbom 
fourteen. faiallii» for private eonferetiee and catechising* He 
spent about an hour with each £tinily, and lest thehr bashfulness 
might make it dbagreeable, or the ignorance observed might be 
sentkbrewd, none else were admitted* Ip his pnlj^t services 
he bad a diligent and attentive auditory* though the church 
was capacious, and very commodious, his congregation was 
soon augmented to that degree, that live additional galleries were 
added for their accommodation. 

Before the civil war, the riotous rabble had boldness enough 
to make serious godliness a common scom» and stigmathse idl 
who seemed conscientious in the performance of fmnily worsbib, 
with the name of precisians, puritans, and round-heads. If 
they met tf^ether for prayer, or left an ignorant or drunken 
clergyman to hear a godly minister in a neighbouring pmisb, 
the bishop’s spies watched over them, and the high commission 
court grievously afflicted them. After the war, the^^bgse, in 
this respect, was considerably tdtered. Piety was. only 
at full liberty, but countenance^ encouraged, and>'|lii|tect^ 
from insult. On the whole, Mr Baxter found so much;of the 
Spirit of God accompanying his labours at Kidderminster, and 
had such an affectionate regard to the loving people of this 
place, that no preferment in the kingdom could have induced 
iiim to make an exchange. The civil war now began to rage, 
and the blood of the nation was pouring out; so that the languish¬ 
ing state seemed almost incurable. The arbitrary measures of 
the king, and their rigid execution, had thrown the whole into 
commotion and universal discontent. The common cry, at this 
time, was for the execution of justice upon delinquents. The 
favonrites, and special advisers of the king, were of course 
alaribed for their own safety; and having no hope of foigive- 
ness from the people, they urged him on to a war, that proved 
his undoing. The lord>keeper Finch, and secretary Windbank, 
fled the country. The judges, who advised the legality of 
shipmoney, were accused in parliament, and some of them im¬ 
prisoned. The earl of Straiford and archbishop Laud were 
committed to the tower, charged with high treason. The trial 
of dfljputy Wentworth was strongly opposed and p«totracted by 
the king, who did every thing in his power to stop ihe proseeti' 
tion; vmich considerably divided the parliament The lorils 
Falkland, Digby, and other men of note, were for gratifl^mg 
his majesty in this particular, and saving his deputy; butof^rs 
cried alottd for justice—^insisting, that, as a conspiracy tbe imuat 
formidable had been set on foot for subverting the fundadiMiital 
laws of the kingdom and the liberty of the people, and deputy 
Wentworth being at tbe bead that conspiracy, if, said they, 
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this greatest of criities |>asB unpunished, it will natiirally ep- 
eourage other enetmes of the state to perpetrate similar acts of 
treason, aiid thereby haz^d the repose of the nation, and even 
the exititetiee of the eonstitution. These debates were attended 
with niueh heat and party feeling; but the heat soon subsided, 
and the jMrUament became more unanimous, and at last resolved 
to defend their privilege and those of the people, at all hazards. 

^ Tha king had a considerable party, composed of state politi¬ 
cians and friends to the ecclesiastical hierarchy, who jointly 
exerted themselves against the parliament; but the country par¬ 
ty, depending on the assistance of all true-hearted Englishmen, 
siiould matters come to an extremity, carried every thing with a 
high hand. About this time the London apprentices carried 
up a petition to Westminster in a body; and falling in with 
some of the bishops by the way, who were passing to the House 
in their coaches, these apprentices, forgetting the rules of com¬ 
mon civil^^, raised the shout of no bishops, and rudely laughed 
them to Whereupon th^e, with other ecclesiastics, in 

a pretendi^ fright, met together, and declaring themselves de¬ 
terred from attending their duty in parliament, by clamour and 
tumults, protested against any law that might be enacted in 
their absence. This protest, however, was so resented by par¬ 
liament, tliat^ those who subscribed it were voted delinquents, 
and sent to prison for thus attempting to destroy the power of 
parliament. The London petitions were carried up by great 
numbers of the petitioners; which occasioned such scuffles and 
tumults, that the king began to consider himself unsafe, either 
in the city or its vicinity. The two armies of Scots and English 
were still in the north, undisbanded for want of money to pay 
them off. The English army, wanting their pay, were discon¬ 
tented; and becoming mutinous, a scheme was laid to march 
them suddenly to London, and disperse the parliament. But this 
being discovered, several of the principal officers were examin¬ 
ed, who confessed tllat some near the king had treated with them 
about marching the army to London. When this was publish¬ 
ed, it convinced the greater part of the members, that the king, 
while he amused them with promises, only waited for an op¬ 
portunity to bear them down by force, and use them at Ms 
pleasure. All the measures of the king were laid with so little 
judgment^ and managed with so little address, that they made 
the parliament more and more popular, while the^ rendered his 
intentions extremely suspicious, feeing at last ad vised no lonpr 
to stand by and see himself affronted by his parliament, the king 
took mi unprecedented step, by suddenly entering tlie IJosise, 
with a company of armed cavaliers, and demanding five of the 
members whom he charged with high treason; but having got 
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previous notice, they had retired to the city. The House was 
hereupon alarmed; and considering, that if their lives and li¬ 
berties were thus to be menaced by the sword, unless their pro- 
oeediii^ were merely the echo of the royal will, they deserved 
not the name of an English parliament, but a junto.of slaves. 
This rash measure of the court was accordingly voted a bireach 
of privilege, and the effect of evil counsel; which vote they pub¬ 
lished, to awaken the people to rescue them, as if they were in 
imminent danger. 

But there was nothing that wrought upon the people so ef¬ 
fectually as the Irish massacre and rebellion. The Irish papists 
having raised an unexpected insurrection throughout the whole 
kingdom, and seized upon almost all the places of strength, on 
the 23J October 164-1, so that Dublin, which was to have 
been surprised on the same night, was saved almost by a mi¬ 
racle. In this massacre and rebellion they murdered 200,000 
persons, in the most wanton, cruel, and barbarous manner ever 
recorded in history; besides an incredible number whom they 
had stripped naked, chieOy women and children, ’and setting 
fire to their dwellings, left them to perish with cold and hunger. 
Some thousands of whom, however, escaped to Dublin, and af¬ 
terwards to England, where they begged their bread through 
the country, and terriiied the inhabitants with the dreadful de¬ 
tail of their sufferings, and the destruction of their murdered 
countrymen. The Irish declared that they had the king’s 
commission for what they did; which many, by taking all cir¬ 
cumstances into consideration, were ready to believe, and all 
England was struck with terror, lest, having destroyed the 
protestants in that country, they should come over, and, united 
with the English catholics, also murder the protestant inhabi¬ 
tants. Such was the alarm at this time, that when the rumour 
of a plot, discovered at London, was circulated, the poor peo¬ 
ple, over all the kingdom, were ready to run to arms, or hide 
themselves, from the terrible apprehension Idiat the papists were 
coming to cut their throats. 

The parliament, under all their embarrassments, were never¬ 
theless anxious to send aid to Dublin in its extreme distress. 
The king was equally anxious to go thither to head the army 
himself; but the parliament were too well acquainted with his 
intention to suffer him, well aware tliat he would join his own 
army with that of the Iiish, and direct his vengeance ugainst 
them and the measures they were carrying on. In the ipean- 
time, the handful that was still remaining in Dublin defended 

§ is»lve8 with desperate courage and resolution; but Conscious 
without help from England, they must soon be overcome, 
most earnestly entreated the parliament to consider the 
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importance of the placet wflich, as matters then stood, was in 
reality, the bulwark of England, as well as tliat of Ireland. 
For, say they, the Irish papists have threatened, that so soon as 
they clear their hands of the scattered remnant here, they 
will pass over to England, and deal with the protestants and 
parliament there. These thrcatcnings, with the dreadful ac¬ 
count of 200,000 murdered protestants, and the horrid detail of 
their unprecedented barbarities, inclined a very large propor¬ 
tion of the English nation to the opinion, that the parliament 
ought, on such a dangerous crisis, to put the nation in a pos¬ 
ture of defence, by arming the inhabitants. Accordingly, they 
forthwith appointed lord-lieutenants for the militia. The 
king did the same, and both published their declarations, justi¬ 
fying their cause. The parliament appointed the earl of Essex 
for general. The king went to Nottingham, where he set up his 
standard, and collected about him 2000 men, and the city of 
London and vicinity quickly furnished a gallant army for the 
earl of Es^x. To defray th<5 expense of this arnty, the citizens 
poured in their money and plate, and the ladies their rings and 
;|ewe1s. 

In this contest between the king and parliament, particularly 
after the battle of Edgehill, the generality of the nobility took 
]mrt with the king, and joined the royal standard at Oxford. 
A great part of the lords, and many of the commons, also join¬ 
ed him; and unless in the counties of Middlesex, Elssex, Suf¬ 
folk, Norfolk, and Cambridgeshire, a great proportion of the 
kniglits and country gentlemen also adhered to the royal cause; 
most of their tenants followed their example, as did the most 
of the poorer sort throughout the nation. A lew of the nobles, 
a larger share of the gentry, and the greatest number of 
the tradesmen in corporations, especially in the manufac¬ 
turing towns, the freeholders also, and men of middle for¬ 
tunes, for the most part ranged themselves on the side of the 
parliament; who, moreover, miglit reckon on the fj-iendship of 
the far greater part of those, who, throughout the nation, were 
inclined to sobriety and religious strictness. The enemies of 
profanity and loose living, both ministers and people, adhered 
to the parliament.—On the other hand, such as were addicted to 
swearing, gaming, and drinking, to dancing, and other tolerated 
recreations on the Lord’s day, and fond of running down 
all whom they considered more religious and circumspect in 
their lives than themselves, both priests and people, these, all 
along, adhered to the king; and in so doing, determined the 
choice of almost all sober and honest men for the parliament¬ 
ary cause. The silencing of vast numbers of godly and labo¬ 
rious preachers, and filling their places by ignorant, scandalous, 
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and careless iQen, who were.a disgrace to the gospel of Christy 
had also the effect of alienating the minds of many fron^ the 
cause of the king and his bishops* Ihe high church party as 
loudly complained of the nonconformists} ctuling them,, in oeri* 
sion, puritanS} hypocrites, rebels, and ropad-heads, witholhfMrepi^ 
thets of disgrace. The constitutional government of the 
dom, by kings, lords, and commons, being a mixt governag^t, 
and, of course, not arbitrary, the friends of the parliameny u^tiffed 
their opposition to the king, by saying, if the king’s coiAmtssions 
be more powerful than the laws, which have been enacted with 
the consent of the three branches of the legislature; then must 
the king be an arbitrary despot, and the people no longer his 
subjects, but his slaves. In eu])port of this reasonii^, they 
noted Barclay, Grotius de Jure BeUi et Pads, Hooker, 
and Bilson, all of whom admit of the propriety, nay, the neces-« 
sity of resisting unlawful acts of power in cases similar to those 
in which they were unhappily involved. The king drged, that 
the power of calling forth the militia belonged to nim; and the 
parliament admitted the fact; but urged tlie iieefUs^, as things 
tlien stood, of his relinquishing for a time that part of his pre¬ 
rogative, unless the kingdom were to be given up to murdering 
papists and delinquents; for although he had the light to com¬ 
mand the militia of tlie country by his kingly prerogative, yet 
was it obvious, he had only a right to use them against the ene¬ 
mies of the commonwealth, but not to overawe the other 
branches of the legislature, whieli his evil counsellors had 
already urged, and advised him to attempt. 

The king marched from Nottingham to Shrewsbury, and filled 
up his army from Shropshire, Worcestershire, Herefordshire, 
and Wales; and the earl of Essex marched with a gallant army 
to Worcester, the several regiments of which were accompanied 
by some of the most popular divines as chaplains. On the 23d 
October 1642, the parties came to a trial of strength at Edge- 
hill, where the king’s army was worsted, and retreated to Ox¬ 
ford; and Essex towards Coventry, to refresh his troops. But 
that %vhich most of all tended to strengthen the parliament, and 
ruin the king, was the want of discipline in his army, the en¬ 
couragement given to the debauched rabble, to insult, plunder, 
and threaten tlie puritans wherever they came; fined the 
parliamentary army with men of piety and principle, and man¬ 
ned their garrisons with the plundered and insulted inhaytants, 
who had no mind to meddle with the war, till driven from their 
mined abodes by military insolence or popular outragct 

Mr Baxter b^ all along endeavoured to heal the breach^ and 
cement the jarring interests in the nation, till at last he lw(^n 
to bo attacked on ^th sides, by one party for not going the full 
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length they desired, by the other for having gone any length at 
all in the cause of church and state reformation; which they 
considered were altogether unnecessary, under so pious a king, 
and such primitive and apostolic bishops. In his politics, Mr 
Baxter, while endeavouring to steer clear of all the slavisli 
principles of absolute monarchy, also opposed the confound¬ 
ing notions^ of democratical projectors. He was alike inimical 
to the arbitrary encroachments of assuming prelates, and the 
Uncharitable and dividing principles of tlie sectarians. This ex¬ 
posed him to the malignity of each party, and created him much 
trouble. His conscience, in the meantime, was satisfied with 
the measures he had taken, and he had no doubt but posterity, 
after the heat of these contentions was over, would form a 
more favourable opinion of his conduct than many of his con¬ 
temporaries, who were actuated by malice, fury, and blind bi¬ 
gotry, in the censures they passed upon him. 

He adhered to the cause of the long parliament, so far as he 
conceived their cause and procedure were justifiable; hut nei¬ 
ther hopi^ 'nor fear could either draw or drive him into any 
measure that his conscience did not recognise. On occasion 
of the Irish massacre, parliament passed an order, that all tlie 
people should take a protestation to defend the king*s person, ho¬ 
nour, and authority, the power and privileges of parliaments, the 
liberties of the subject, and the protestant religion, against the 
common enemy. With this measure Mr Baxter readily agreed, 
and joined with the magistrates in offering the protestation to 
the people. Soon after this the king’s declarations were also 
read in the market-place at Kidderminster, and the commission 
of array set on foot. The lord Howard, who had been appointed, 
by parliament, lieutenant for the militia of the county of Wor¬ 
cester, not appearing, the rabble grew s(» riotously outrageous, 
that a sober man, of acknowledged piety, couhl no longer hope 
to remaiu iu the place with safety. The word was, Dowi with 
the round-heads; so that, in many places, a stranger, with short 
hair, and a civil habit, could no sooner make his appearance, than 
down with the round-heads was vociferated, and he was knocked 
down on the street, where none durst appear in his defence. 

To avoid uproars of this description, Mr Baxter was advised 
to withdraw from Kidderminster for some time, in hopes that 
matters would become more orderly. He took their advice, 
and retired to Gloucester, where he Found a civil, courteous, 
and religious people, differing as much from those of Worces¬ 
ter, as if they had lived under another government. Here, 
having remained about a month, his friends at Kidderminslci 
desired his return, lest the people might interpret us absence 
tlie effect of guilt or disloyalty. He letiiincd, and found tlic 

26 lU'' 
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drunken rabble ettU-boisterouslly threatening all sober and sin¬ 
cere people^ and citing out, We wll do ibe puritans’ buslne^ 
by and by. They were like infiBtit]% newly let loose from the 
chain% flying in the face of every thing sacred or civil; which 
oblig^ed him again to witlidraw. He spent a few days with the 
earl of Essex’ army, then about Worcester, till the appro^h 
of the king’s army caused them to remove. On the following 
Lord’s day he preached at Alcester; and during sermon, the 
report of the cannon informed them that the armies were engag¬ 
ed; and this, the battle of Edgcliill, began the war. Towards 
evening the fugitives assured them that all was lost on the par¬ 
liament’s side; but, soon after, another account stated, that 
while prince Rupert’s men were plundering the waggons of 
Essex’ left wing, which they had routed, the right wing and 
centre prevailed against the res-t of the king’s army, and ulti¬ 
mately carried the day. Next morning Mr Baxter went to see 
the field, and found Essex in possession of tlie ground, with the 
royal army facing him on a hill about a mile distant, and about 
a thousand dead bodies in the field between them. 

At this time Mr Baxter was at a loss wliat course' to take— 
to Hvo at Kidderminster was both dangerous and uncomfortable, 
owing to the passing and repassing of the soldiers, who were 
ready to Jay their hands upon whatever came in their way. 
But having nothing whereon to subsist elsewhere, in a place of 
safety, the choice was difficult.* At length he resolved to go to 
Coventry, where Mr Simon King, with whom he was acquaint¬ 
ed at Bridgenorth, was minister. There he was determined to 
remain till the war was ended. So little was he or the country 
aeqaainted with war, that they never doubted but a few days, 
or at least a few weeks, and another battle would bring tbhigs 
to a [mint. But having remained with Mr King about a month, 
and peace appearing farther distant than ever, he began to con¬ 
sider how he could make some provision for himself, that he 
mi^it not be burdensome to his friend. In the meantime, the 
governor and committee of the city of Coventry desired him to 
stay with them, and live in the governor’s house, and preach to 
the soldiers. The offer %vas so well suited to his necessities, 
that he accepted it till he could find it safe to return to his 
charge. In this situation he preached once a-week to the sol¬ 
diers, and once to the citizens, without taking any remuneration 
for either, save his diet. He had a very judicious auditory. 
Many pious and worthy gentlemen were his constant hearers. 
There were at this time also about thirty worthy ministers, who, 
like himseilj had retired here for safety. He was thankful for 
the quietness, safety, and sober, wise, and religious company he 
enjoyed in this place; where lie pursued his studies, fora whole 
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j , e time of peace. By this time, the war, 

in place of dmtdng towards an end, bad spread into tbe re¬ 
motest corners of the land. But some Shropshire gentlemen 
haTing resolved to settle a garrison at Wem, about eight miles 
from Shrewsbury, in their own county, and Mr M‘Wortli, 
Mr Hunt, and others, pressing him to go with them, he went; 
and having remained with them about two months, and re¬ 
deemed his father from prison, he returned to Coventry, and 
settl^ in his former place and employment, following his 
studies for another year. 

But the earl of Newcastle had overpowered lord Fairfax in the 
north; and the t|^uecn having brought over from tlie continent a 
considerable reinforcement of popish soldiers, which, with 
other concurring circumstances, rendered the king’s party for¬ 
midable, the parliament were glad to request the aid of the 
Scotch nation; and ati alliance being formed by the solemn 
league and covenant, the Scotch raised an army, and marching 
into England, cleared the north; but afterwiurds lay still, and 
did no service, but became burdensome. This was occasioned 
by the policy of Cromwell and his party, who were jealous of 
the power of the presbyterians, and purposely kept them with¬ 
out pay, and without marching orders. After the great battle 
of Naseby, winch whs not far from Coventry, Mr Baxter went 
to the army to visit some of his acquainUmces. He staid a 
night with them, and got such intelligence respecting the state of 
the parties, as utterly astonished him. He found jtlotting heads 
at work to subvert both church and state. Independency and 
aiiabaptistry greatly prevailed, antinomiaiiism and arminian- 
ism were also prevalent; while the followers of Thomas More 
had made a shift to unite these ojipositc extremes. Many of 
tbe officers and soldiers were honest and orthodox men. But 
a few sclf-coiiceited, proud, and hot-headed sectaries, had got 
into the highest places, and were Cromwell’s great lavourites; 
and by their ardour and activity, bore down the rest, or carried 
them along with them, determined not only to put down the 
bishops, but also whoever stood in their way. Cromwell and 
his council, however, were for a uuiv< rsal toleration. Mr 
Baxter, on discovering the situation of the army with respect 
to sentiments of religion, could not help regretting, that the mi¬ 
nisters, who at first attended the different regiments, had most¬ 
ly left them after the battle of Edgehill, and betaken themselves 
to an easier and quieter mode of life. He even reflected upon 
himself for refusing an invitation from Cromwell to be chaplain 
to bis troop, which was to be a gathered church. He regretted 
that he had not then gone with them, while Oie fire .vas con¬ 
fined, as it were, into one spark; but captain Evansoji assured 
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him it was not yot too late to do essoutikl service in the army j 
T hat the regiment to which he was attached was one of the 
most reltgiousy valiant, and saecessfnl in the army, and that 
they were in as much ^nger of being carried away with the 
present tide of sectarianism as any; and therefore be pressed 
him to come among them. Although Mr Haxtor was loath to 
leave his studies and quiet situation, to go into an army so cir¬ 
cumstanced; yet con^dering that the public good required him, 
he gave the captain some encouragement; which he told to co¬ 
lonel Whallcy, an orthoflox man, who invited Mr Baxter to be 
chaplain to his regiment. This invitation, after consulting 
with some friendly divines, he accepted. 

He marched with the army to the west, against lord Goring, 
and was at the taking of Britige-water, and the siege of Bristol 
and Sherbon castle. He was also three weeks at the siege of 


Exeter; but colonel Whalley being ordered, with a party of 
horse, to keep in the garrison of Oxford till the army could 
come to besiege it, he accompanied him thither. He was with 
him also six weeks before Banbury castle, and eleven at the 
siege of Worcester. Here the sectarians at head quarters, be¬ 
coming jealous of colonel Whalley, he lost the government of 
this city, which he had so bravely reduced, and all on account 
of his chaplain. When Worcester siege was over, he went to 


Kidderminster to visit his flock; who thinking now that the 
country was cleared of the royfl army, he should remain with 
them; but being advised by the ministers, who still remained at 
Coventry, he returned to the army; but was soon after obliged 
to leave it, owing to a bleeding at the nose, whereby he lost 
about a gallon of blood. He now retired to Sir Thomas 


House’s, where ho languished long, expecting that a dropsy, with 
which he was threatened, would soon end his days. By this 
providence, God unavoidably prevented him from making a last 
and more determined endeavour to reclaim the army to moder¬ 
ate principles, and, if possible, prevent the anarchy, which 
every thinking person, at all acquainted with what was going 
forward in the army, might have clearly anticipated—But the 
counsel of the Lord, that shall stand. 


Mr Biixter, who having the best opportunities of being well 
informed with respect to the sectaries of this period, says, in 
general, concerning them, That they were fond of dLdsion, 
separation, and party-making; thoiigli many of them were raw 
and illiterate, yet were they apt to be pufled up with their own 
little degrees of knowledge and dexterity of management, inso¬ 
much that they refused all terms of concord and unity,, and 
carried it so loftily, that they became the pity of understanding 
men. These sectaries, especially anabaptists, seekers, and 
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Quakers, used to select thennost able) laborious, and pious mi> 
nisters for tbe marks of tbeir obloquy and reproach, and that 
because they were tbe most powerful opposes of tblBir designs, 
and counteracted tbeir wannest endeavours to propagate their 
opinions amongst tbe people. The shafts of their calumny were 
directed against the same men, at whom tbe libertines of the 
royal army liad all along pointed tbeir malicious irony and un> 
merited ridicule, with this difference only, that they did it move 
profaneW, and more hypocritically, than these, in that they said, 
let the £»ord be glorihed, let the gospel be propagated, and sin* 
ners converted to God. Tl»ey pretended to be regulated in 
their opinions solely by the word of God, and the internal light 
of the Spirit; yet seldom stuck at any thing that promised to 
promote their cause, and most iraplicitly^agrecd with, and ad¬ 
vocated whatever their faction in the army had resolved on. 
If they pulled down the parliament, imprisoned its faithful 
members, killed the? king, cast out the rump, set up Cromwell, 

. set up his son, and again ]>ul]cd him down; in all these things the 
anabaptists, and many of the independents, lollowed them, and 
even their pastors were for the most jiavt ready to lead them on 
to concur. 

It is no doubt true, that similar ac<*usatioiis have often been 
laid against many that have been guilty of no sucli things; and 
therefore, says Mr Baxter, “ somi' will be offended at me, and 
charge me with tlie faults 1 reprehend. But shall none be re¬ 
proved because some are slandered ? Shall hypocrites be freed 
from conviction and censure because wicked men call the godly 
hypocrites and bigots i* The scriptures have not spared the 
greatest and best of God’s children—witness Noah, Bot, David, 
Ilczckkli, Josiah, and Peter—but has marked out their sin and 
shame to all generations. And yet we find (such is the human 
licart) that it will rise into indignation against him who has 
honesty enough to tell them, or their pjirty, of their eiiuis and 
misdoings, or call them to repentance and model ation. And, 
alas! many, who there is good reason to believe are childieii 
of God by faith in Christ Jesus, cannot be exempted from this 
animadversion. The poor church of Christ, the sober, semnd, 
and religious pari in particular, are, like their persecuted Mas- 
*ter, crucified between two thieves, the profane and formal pei- 
secutors on one hand, and the fanatic division-courting sectaries 
on the other, liave, in all ages, betm grinding the seed ol the 

church as corn between two millstones.” ^ 

Many new sects also sprung up in these times. Sii Henry 
Vane had a sect of new disciples, which originated under him 
in New Englanil while governor in that province. Then no¬ 
tions were then raw and undigested, llis corning over to Eng- 
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land proved a p*eat calamity to ii$ native country. Being 
chosen a member of parliament) he was at first very active in 
bringing delinquents to punishment) and became the principal 
man who drove on the parliament against the king. Being of 
ready parts, great subtlety, and unwearied indnstry, he labour- 
edj with considerable sncces^ to win o1^iei*s, in parliament, city, 
and country, to his opinions. To most of the changes that took 
place, he was that in parliament which Cromwell was in the 
army. His great zeal to enflame the country, and encourage 
the sectaries, especially in the array, rendered him highly popu¬ 
lar amongst their parties. Bui his unhappiness lay in his want 
either of ability or inclination clearly to express liis sentiments. 
Few therefore understood them; and the lord Brook, who was 
methc^ising his notiops, was slain before he had brought them 
into order and maturity. Mr Sterry was thought to be of his 
mind; but he also was so famous for inystic.'il obscurity in his 
sermons, that he was considered too high for this world, and 
too low for the world to come. Sir Henry spoke sufficiently 
plain on almost every other subject. The two works in which ho 
was most successful, were his Karnesl Plea for Universal Liber¬ 
ty of Conscience, and his treatise against the magistrates having 
any power or authority to intermeddle with the coiicoriis of the 
church. He went hand in hand with Cromwell while the 
protector continued a republican; but changing his oi>inion to¬ 
wards monarchy, when he supposed the ferment of tbe nation 
was wearing offi and there were some hopes that he might be 
acceptable to the people as their royal master, there was no re¬ 
medy but Sir Henry and he must part, as their way lay no 
longer in the same direction. 

After Cromwell^s death he got Sir Arthur Hazlerigg to be 
his close adherent in politics, and re-established tbe rump, set 
up a council of state, and had the power, in a great measure, 
in his own hands. When thus in the height of his power, ho 
formed the scheme of a popular government, and, with some of 
his adherents, drew up a model of his new commonwealth. 

It grieved Mr Baxter to tlte heart to see a kingdom thus toss¬ 
ed about, and the ministers of religion, and the attained re¬ 
formation, which had been the labour of so many years, troden 
under foot, and parliaments and piety made a scorn; while 
few had any doubt but he was the moviiig cause of all these 
changes. Mr Baxter, therefore, in writing against the papists, 
took occasion |i||^indicate tbe protestant religion and tlie re¬ 
formation, by fjjBwing, that the protestants, and particularly 
the presbyterians, abhorred the transaction that terminated tbe 
life of the king, and charged it upon Cromweirs army and the 
sectaries, among whom he named the Vanites, as having thpir 
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full share of ffuilt and lelponsibilUy. Mr Baxter’^g writiag 
against him had the ^ect of lessening his reputation, and con¬ 
vincing many, that Cromwell, who knew Vai^e best, spoke the 
truth when he called him a juggler. On the restoration, he was 
called to account for the part he had acted under Cromwell, 
when he spoke so boldly in justification of the parliament, and 
the part he himself had acted, that the king, who had no inten¬ 
tion against his life, was so provoked» that he changed his mind 
—had him tried and beheaded on Tower Hill. When brought to 
the scaffold, he began to address the people so heroically, that the 
drums were beat to prevent them from hearing. No man ever 
died with more apparent fortitude and fearless resolution, though 
he had always been considered a timorous man; so that his 
death procured him more applause than all the actions of his life. 

Mr Baxter had not been long returned to Kidderminster, 
when he was drawn into a dispute with Mr Tombs, anabaptist 
minister at Bewdley, where tliey dispiitc'd the right of infants 
to baptism, from nine in the morning till five in the afternoon, 
before a crowded congregation. This dispute had the effect of 
reducing Mr Tombs’ congregation to twenty members, and of 


share of guilt and 


satisfying the people of Kidderminster, and the adjacent coun- 
trvj many of whom were in doubt which side to choose. When 
the army was about to march against the Scotch, Mr Baxter 
wrote letters to seveial of the soldiers, jminting out the sin and 
absurdity of imbruing their hands in the blood of those people, 
of whose piety they had no reason to doubt, especially after they 
liad so frequently boasted of their own Christian benevolence 
and love to the saints. When Cromwell had got the ascendant, 
sober people were much divided in their opinions in what man¬ 
ner they ought to conduct themselves; some were for opposing 
his usurped power, others for acquiescing with, and submitting 
to, that authority, which, at the time, alone could save the 
country from anarchy; others took a iriiddle course, and quiet¬ 
ly snbmitod to the power they eoi.ld not control. This was 
Mr Baxter’s method, who seasonably and moderately condemn¬ 
ed the usurpation, and the deceit and hypocrisy by which it was 
brought about; but did not think it his duty to i»-ave against the 
HjBurper, the rather because he seemed to approve of a holy life, 
and, on the whole, offiircd to do good, and promote the gospel, and 
the interest of godliness, more than any had done before him. 
In the instrument, whereby Oliver was announced protector, 
it was declared, that all should have liberty for the exercise of 
their religion, who professed their faith in God by Jesus Christ. 
Tlicse words appeared, to some of the memhci s of parliament, 
to import the fundamentals of the Christian faith; it was theic- 
forc agreed, that all should have a due share of religious liberty 
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who professed the funda,mentals. K committee was according¬ 
ly appointed to state what they considered essential articles, 
and Mr'Baxter was appointed a member, who laboured to con¬ 
iine their scheme into as narrow a compass as could comprehend 
what was indispensably necessary for a test in the toleration 
thus to be granted. His opinion was, that no more was neccs- 
cessary than what is contained in the baptismal covenant, 1 
believe in God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and give up 
myself in covenant to him, and renounce the devil, the world, 
and the flesh.” This committee, after long debating, conde¬ 
scended upon, and printed twenty propositions to lay before the 
parliament; hut before this could be effected, the House of Cdm- 
mons was dissolved, so that all they had done came to nothing. 

Truth and peace were the great objects of Mr Baxter^s con¬ 
stant pursuit. He spared no pains if happily he might con¬ 
tribute to cither, watching for the fittest opportunities for 
dealing with the difierent parties, into which the nation was so 
unhappily divided. He drew up overtures of peace and recon¬ 
ciliation, hoping he might thereby help to pave the way for a 
more charitable spirit, vrhen the happy juncture arrived, al¬ 
though his labours for the present should prove abortive. Besides 
his labours amongst the protestants, he wrote three disputations 
against the papists; after which, the Winding-sheet of Popery, and 
then the Key to the Catholic to open up the Jugglings of the 
Jesuits. He also managed several particular debates with dif¬ 
ferent roraanists, such as, W. Johnson, alias Tcrret, and others. 
Avhieh, added to his laborious diligence in the pastoral office, 
and his numerous practical writings, it will be difficult for any 
person to conceive, how a man, of such bodily weakness, con¬ 
stantly subjected to divers infirmities, should be capable of doing 
so much service; but a lieart, overflowing with love to God, and 
iMirning with zeal for his glory, and the best interests of his 
fellow creatures, carried him through, and made him the won¬ 
der of the age he lived in. 

On the restoration of Charles tlic II, the expectations of men 
were various. The moderate episcopalians thought of a recon¬ 
ciliation with the presbyterians; the more politic part were 
pretty certain, that their ancient power, honour, and emolu¬ 
ments, would be restored to them. But many of the presby¬ 
terians were in great hopes of favour, m»d their hopes seemed 
to be well founded. They had an assurance from Charles him¬ 
self, in his declaration from Breda, addressed to all his loving 
•sabje^ll, April 4>tb, 1660; in which were these words—We 
do declare a liberty to tender consciences; and that no man 
shall be disquieted, or called in question for diflerences of opi¬ 
nion which do not disturb the peace of the kingdom.” To 
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cherish these hopos amoiigst the peQple» it was found conveni*'- 
cnt at first to appoint ten or twelve of ttie presbyterian dhjnea 
as chaplains in ordinary to his majesty, though none of thmn 
ever preached before him but Mr CalamV^ Dr. Reynolds, Mr 
Baxter, Dr. Spurstow, and Mr Woodbrit^^^ one sermon eaohi. 
The king at first offered his best endeavour to reconcile the con¬ 
tending parties, advising each side to narrow their pretensions; 
Imt after much shufiiing on the part of the episcopalians, the 
thing came to no termination; and in place of IVberiy to Under 
consciences, the year following upwards of two thousand of the 
^ nonconforming divines in the kingdom of England were in one 
' day expelled from their Hocks, their livings, and their labours, 
and their places filled, in a great many instances, with men un¬ 
qualified for the service of religion; some by insufficiency, 
others by scandalous lives, and not a few by their heretical opi¬ 
nions. In the meantime, Mr Baxter would have willingly 
pi’eached at Kidderminster in the low capacity of a curate; but 
this was refused him, though the lord Clarendon had promised 
to have him settled there as he desired. He had also been of¬ 
fered the bishoprick of Hereford by his lordship; but this he 
could not conscientiously accept, and finding himself disap¬ 
pointed, he preached occasionally about the city, having pro¬ 
cured a license from bishop Shelden, on his subscribing a pro¬ 
mise not to preach against the doctrines or the ceremonies of 
the church. He was appointed one of the commissioners at the 
Savoy, and chosen by his brethren to draw np the reformed li¬ 
turgy, then the subject of discussion. At this meeting he was 
also appointed, by the iiouconforniist divines, to answer the ob¬ 
jections of the bishops; but all was to no purpose, the thing 
ended in smoke. Mr Baxter preached his mrewell se^on on 
the 15th May 1662, being three months before Bartholomew's 
day, when the nonconformists were all silenced. His reason 
for this was, partly because the lawyers interpreted one clause 
of the act as patting an end to the lectures at that time, and 
partly also, that he wished all his brethren in the nation to 
understand, that he, for one, had no mind to conform to the 
church under such a severe test as had been imposed upon 
them. 

These ejected ministers continued almost ten years in a state 
(rf silence and obscurity, and Mr Baxter retirw to Acton in 
Middlesex, where he prosecuted his studies. Every I^ord’s day 
he attended the parish church, and spent the rest of the day^ in 
his family, with a few poor neighbours who attended him. 
During the time that the plague was raging in the country, he 
retired to Richard IRtmpden’s, Esq. in Buckinghamshire; and 
after it had ceased, he returned to Acton, where he found the 
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cburcli-yai*4 like a ploughed field withfiew opened graves; but 
his own house uninfected} and part of his family tliat he had 
left} all well* 

September 2d, 1666, began that dreadful fire, that, in the 
space of three days, laid one of the fairest cities of the world in 
ashes. Mr Baxter lived quietly at Acton so long as the act 
against conventicles was in force; after which his auditors in¬ 
creased till he had not room to accommodate them; but his 
popularity offended the present incumbent, who stirred up the 
king against him, by representing him as a preacher of treason; 
in consequence of which he was imprisoned for six months. 

In 1671 Mr Baxter lost the greater part of his fortune, by * 
the king shutting up the exchequer, in which lie liad deposited 
one thousand pounds. After the indulgence in 1672, he re¬ 
turned to London, and was one of the Tuesday lecturers at 
Pinner’s Hall, and had a Friday’s lecture at Fetter-lane. For 
some time he preached only occasionally on the Lord’s day; but 
afterwards more regularly at St. .Tames* Market-house. He 
was apprehended when preaching iii Mr Turner’s; but after¬ 
wards released, owing to a deficiency of the warrant. On the 
times becoming apparently less severe, he built a meeting-house 
in Oxendon Street; where he had only preached one sermon, 
till a scheme was laid to apprehend him by surprise, and con¬ 
fine him in the county jail on the Oxford act; but being appris¬ 
ed of their intention, he made lus escape. The person, how¬ 
ever, who preached for him on that day, was committed to the 
Gatehouse prison, where he had to remain for three months. 
It wiis twelve months after this before he durst preach in his 
own meeting-house. In the interim he hired another in 
Svvallonr Street; but here again he was disappointed, by a guard 
being placed around the premises, for many Sabbaths, to pre¬ 
vent him from entering. But on the death of Mr Wadsworth, 
he found an opportunity to exercise his talent, by preaching to 
his congregation for a number of months. In the year 1682 he 
suffered more for his nonconformity than he had hitherto done. 
He was surprised in his own house by a number of constables 
and officers, with a warrant to aev/Ai bis person for coining with¬ 
in five miles of a corporation, with five additional warrants to 
distrain for £ 195, the penalty for five sermons he had preach¬ 
ed, or was charged with preaching. At thia juncture he was 
in a bad state of health; notwithstanding which, he was go¬ 
ing ^ong with them with the greatest resignation, leaving all 
he bad at their, pdeasure. But happily Hr. Cox saw them pass¬ 
ing, and forced him back to his bed; while he went before five 
justices, and made oath, that if Mr Baxter was committed to 
I^on, it would be at the hazard of his life. The justices 
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tliereupoti agreed not to* commit him till the king’s pleasure was 
further known. The king consented not to imprison him; but 
to let him die in his own house. The officers, however, exe¬ 
cuted their warrants on his property, consisting of hooks and 
goods, though he made it appear that they were none of his. 
They even sold the bed from under him, were be lay sick, ap¬ 
parently unto death. But Mr Baxter had friends urho did not 
desert him in the day of his distress; but came forward, and 
generously paid down the money at which the goods had been 
apprized; which he afterwards repaid them. Such was, at this 
time, the administration of justice, that all this was done with¬ 
out his having the least knowledge of any accusation against 
him, without being summoned, or having appeared before any 
justice to answer for himself, or being confronted with his 
accusers, or knowing who they were. 

During 1683 Mr Baxter was obliged to keep himself in great 
obscurity; yet, in the course of tlie year, he had a remarkable 
testimony of sincere esteem, and unbounded conhdence, from 
the Rev. Mr Mayot, a clergyman of the church of England, 
who, by his will, devoted his estate to charitable purposes, and 
gave to Mr Baxter £, 600, to be distributed by him to sixty 
poor ejected ministers—adding, he did it, not because they were 
.nonconformists, but because many such were poor and pious. 
But the king’s attorney hearing of the legacy, sued for it in 
chancery, and the lord-keeper, North, passed a verdict, forfeiting 
the amount to the king. It was accordingly paid into chan¬ 
cery, and, as providence ordered, kept in safety till the acces¬ 
sion of king William, when the commissioners of the great seal 
restored it to Mr Baxter, ’wbo distributed it according to the 
intention of the donor. In 1684< he was carried fn>m his house, 
when he was scarcely able to stand on his legs, and bound in 
the penalty of £ 400 to keep the ptiace, and brought up twice 
afterwards, though he had been confined to Iiis bed ihe greater 
part of the time. 

In the beginning of 1685, Mr Baxter was confined in the 
king’s bench prison, by a warrant from the lord chief justice 
Jefferies, for his Paraphrase on the New Testament, and tried 
on the 18th of May, in the same year, in the court of king’s 
bench; where he was found guilty, and, on the 29th of June 
following, received a very severe sentence. Tlhis trial was by 
far the most remarkable incid,ent of his life. We shall there¬ 
fore give the substance of it. On the 6th of May,^ being the 
first day of the term, Mr Baxter appeared in Westminster Hall, 
where an information was ordered to be drawn up a^iust him. 
Ou the 14th he pleaded not guilty; and on the 18th of the ^me 
month, being much indisposed, he moved, that he might have 
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lonmr tiiQ# allowed him; hut it waa d&nied. He saoved for ft 
by his couoaeli' bat Jefferke oned out in a pasHion, ** 1 will not 
give hi™ another minute to aave hia life. We have had to doj 
saya be, wi|h another deaeri{»tion of persons, but now we have 
a aaint tO' deal with^ and 1 know how to deal with siunts as weU 
, as wi^ sinners. Yondsr, says he, stands Oates in the pillory, 
wln^ says he, suffers for the truth, and so says Baxter; bat 
were Baxter placed on the one side of the pillory, while he 
stands on the other, 1 would say that two of the greatest rogues 
and rascals in the kingdom stood there.” On the 30th of May 
be was brought up to his trial before the lord chief justice Jef¬ 
feries at Guild Hall. Sir Henry Asburst, who could not 
think of abandoning his own and his father’s friend in the day 
of his distress, stoc^ by him all the while. Mr Baxter entered 
the court with the greatest composure, and waited for the lord 
chief justice, who soon made his appearance, with indications of 
rage in his countenance. He was no sooner seated on the 
bench, than a short cause was called and tried; and the clerk 
having begun to read the title of another, Jefferies cried out, 
<* You blockhead you! Uie next cause is between Richard Bax¬ 
ter and the king.” i||Mr Baxter’s cause was accordingly brought 
forward. The passages on which he was libelled were, his 
Panmhrase on ]^t. v. 19. Mark ix. 39. xi. 31. and xii. 38, 39, 
40. Liuke X. 2. John xi. 57, and Acts xv. 2. Tbf»e passages 
had been selected by Sir Roger L’Estrange and some of his 
companions. The most important charge, or that on which bis 
lordship chiefly animadverted, was, that in these several pas¬ 
sages he reflected on the bishops of the church of England, and 
was therefore chargeable with sedition. The kin^a counsel 
opened the informatiou.with all its aggravating circumstances. 
Mr Wallop, Mr Williams, Mr Rotherham, Mr Atwood, and 
Mr Ph^ps, liad been retmued as counsel for Mr Baxter, by his 
friend Sir Henry Asfaurst. Mr Wallop said, ** He conceived 
the matter depending, being a point of doctrine, ought to be re¬ 
ferred to his ordinary; and if not, he humbly conceived the doc¬ 
trine was innocent and justifiable, setting aside the innuendos, 
for which there was not the least colour, seeing they had no 
referible antecedent, no bishop or clergyman of the church of 
England having been named. That the hook in question, 
namriy, Mr Baxter’s Paraphrase, contained many precious and 
irrefragalde truths: But the libellers, by applying the severe 
ildugs to the bishops of the chm^i^b of England, which Mr Bax¬ 
ter &<iended foipd^^ishops who bad richly deserved the characters 
he bas them, as your lordship, if you Are a reader of 

cbnrcb mutt foe well aware of, had endeavoured to turn 

a^iiidispenwle duty into a crime punishable by the laws of 
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Mr Wallop (said Jeilferies), I observe you are always In 
these dirly causes; and if it were not for yon gentlemen of the 
long robe, who ought to have more wit and'honesty than sup¬ 
port and hold up these factious knaves by the chin, we should 
not he at the pass we are.” My lord (said Mr Wallop), J 
humbly conceive the passages accus4^ are natural deductions 
from the text.” “ You humbly conceive, and I humbly con¬ 
ceive. _ him, swear him** “My lord (says he),' under 

favour, I stand here counsel for the defendant; and if I Under¬ 
stand either Latin or Lnglish, the information now brought 
against Mr Baxter, on so idender ground, is a much greater re¬ 
flection on the bishops and church of England than all that the 
book contains, for wliich my client is accused.” Some times 
(says Jefferies) you very humbly conceive, at other times you 
are very positive. You talk of your skill in church history, 
and of your knowledge in Latin and English—I tliink I should 
know something of them as well as you; but, in short, if you 
do not understand your duty better, I shall take the liberty to 
instruct you.” Mr Wallop sat down. Mr Rotherham rose, 
and urged, “ That as Mr Baxter, in the book libelled upon, had 
spoken well of the prelates of ihe church of England, and made 
some sharp reflections on the bishops of Rome by name, it was 
to be presumed the passages accused were only applicable to the 
bishops of the Romish, and not of the English church.” Mr 
Baxter said, “ My lord, I have been so very moderate with re¬ 
spect to the church of England, that I have incurred the dis¬ 
pleasure of not a few of the dissenters on that very account.” 
Mr Rotherham added, “ That Mr Baxter frequently attended 
divine service in the church, went to the sacrament, and per¬ 
suaded others to do so; and that even in the book so charged, he 
had spoken very moderately and honourably of the bishops of 
the church of England.” “Baxter for bishops! (exclaimed 
Jefferies) that*8 a merry conceit, truly. Turn up, turn up the 
passage.” Rotherham turned up a place, where it is said, 
“ That great respect is due to those truly called to be bishops 
among us.” “ Aye (says Jefferies), this is your presbyterian 
cant. Truly called to be bishops, that is himself, and such ras- 
calS) called to be bishops of Kidderminster and other places— 
bishops set apart by such factious snivelling presbyterians as 
himself. Tis a Kidderminster bishop he means.” Mr Baxter 
again attempting to speak—“ Richard, Richard, (said Jefleries), 
dost thou think 1 will hear thee poison the court. Richard, 
thou art an old fellow, and an old knave—Ihotf hast written 
books sufficient to load a cart, every one of them as full of se¬ 
dition (I might say treason) as an egg’s full of meat. Iladst 
thou been whipt out of thy writing trade forty years ago, it liad 
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been hap^ for Bugland. Thou prftteiidest to he a preacher of 
the gos^ of peace, and thou hast one foot in the gi-ave, it is 
time to begin to think what account thou intendest to give; but 
leave thee to thyself, and 1 see thou’lt go on as thou hast be~ 
gun; but, by the grace of God, I shall look after thee. I know 
then hast a mighty party, and I can sec a great many of the 
brotherhood in corners, and no less than a doctor of the part^ 
(looking at Dr. Bates) at thine elbow, to see what Will become 
of their mighty don; but, by the grace of Almighty God, I will 
crush you all.” Mr Rotherham sitting down, Mr Atwood be¬ 
gan to show, that none of the passages, mentioned in the in¬ 
formation, ought to be strained to the sense put upon them by 
the innuendos, nor could any one of them be applied to the 
bishops of the church of England without an obviously forced 
construction. In proof of which, he attempted to read from the 
text and context, when Jefferies cried out, “ You 8ha’n''t draw me 
into a conventicle with your annotations, nor your snivelling 
parson neither.” “ My lord (said Atwood), I conceive this to 
be witbin RosswelVs case, lately tried before your lordship.” 
“You conceive (said Jefferies), but you conceive amiss—It is 
not.” “ Then (said Atwood), that I may use (he very best 
authority, permit me to quote your lordship’s own words on that 
case.” “ No (says Jefferies), you shall not—Sit dowu !” Mr 
Williams and Mr Phipps said nothing, finding it to no purpose 
to attempt speaking. At last Mr Baxter said, “ My lord, 1 
think I can clearly answer all that has been brought against 
me, and I shall do it briefly. The sum is contained in these 
papers; tp which, with your permission, 1 shall add a little by 
way of testimony.” Jefferies would not hear a word; but sum¬ 
med up tbe matter In a long and fulsome harangue. The jury, 
without leaving the box, laid their beads together, and found 
him guilty. On July the 39th he had judgment given against 
him; which was, to be flned in five hundred marks, and lie in 
prison till it was paid, besides giving security of good behaviour 
for seven years. He was pardoned, however, by tbe king, and 
had the fine remitted when the toleration came forth; which 
the king afterwards granted on purpose to unfetter faia Roman 
catholic partizans. In consequence of which, he was liberated 
in November the 34tb, 1686. 

After this Mr Baxter contented himself with the situation of 
an assistant to Mr Silvester; in which capacity be laboured for 
fopr years n-balf, when be became so weak, that he was 
chiefly cdnIldiP’to his room; nor even then did he cease from 
hie pseftflji^^as, far as it was in his power to do good in his 
own hdtsm^/pHe opened bis doors morning and evening to all 
who cb<)se ^ come and join with him in family worship, to 
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whom he expounded the scriptures with great seriousness and 
freedom. But his distemper increasing, he was first confined 
to his chamber, and soon after to his bed, where he felt the 
approaches of death, which generally reveals the secrets of the 
heart. But Mr Baxter was the same in hie life and his death. 
Ills last hours were employed in preparing others, as well us 
himself, for appearing before their Judge. 

To his friends, who visited him, he said, “ You arc come, I 
see, to learn to die; hut, be assured, I am not the only person 
that must travel this road; and let me tell you, that whatever 
may be the length of your lives, you will find them short 
enough to complete your preparations for this important jour¬ 
ney. Guard yourselves against the snares and bewitching 
temptations of this vain, this deceitful, and transitory world. 
Make choice of God for your portion, his glory for your chief 
cud, his word for the rule of your lives and conversation, and 
heaven for your everlasting home; and fear not but we shall 
meet again m joy unspeakable and full of glory.” Being ask¬ 
ed how it was with his inward man, he said, “ I bless God 1 
have a well-grounded assurance of eternal happiness, and I 
have great peace and comfort within; hut flesh, said he, must 
])crisl), and wc must feel the anguish of its dissolution: and 
though my judgmeht submits to the will of our heavenly Fa¬ 
ther, still sense compels me to groan.” He gave excellent 
counsel to some young ministers who visited him, and prayed 
to God to bless their labours, and make them successful in con¬ 
verting many souls to Christ. He often prayed that God would 
be merciful to this miserable and distracted world, and preserve 
his church from the power and malice of her enemies. And 
having thus spent a long and laborious life in the service of his 
adorable Master, and followed him through good and bad re¬ 
port, he rested from his labours on the 8th of Deccraher lf)91, 
in the seventy-sixth year of his age. His mortal reniains were 
interred in Christ Church, whitl»cr they were attended by » 
most numerous company of all ranks and qualities, particularly 
ministers, some of whom wore conformists, who thought it ne¬ 
cessary to pay him that last office of respect. There were two 
^diseourscs delivered on occasion of his funeral, one by Dr» 
Bates, and the other by Mr Silvester, which were afterwards 
published. 

Few men have had a larger share of bodily weakness and 
infirmities than this good man; which circumstance, as hint¬ 
ed before, cberisbed the peculiar seriousness of, Ms Spirit, and 
seemed for ever to whisper in his ear, Whatever thine 
hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might.” It induced him 
to set about every part of his work as one just on the point of 
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gjon in tbe world could gtand in <; 0 m|etUion with chrigUanity. 
That heathenism and mahometanism, kept up by tyranny and 
brutal ignoranoC) blush to stand at <he bar of reason; while Ju¬ 
daism is but Christianity in embryo; and pure deism, its more 
{plausible competitor, has been so discarded in almost evi^y na¬ 
tion, that nature seems to have made her own cson^ession, that 
^without a mediator there is no access to God, and that vrithout 
the shedding of blood there is no remission. Neither could he 
conceive that God would make use of a deceiver for such a 
visible reformation of the nature of man. He observed an ad¬ 
mirable suitableness, in the office of Christ, to the purposes of 
God, and the felicity of men, and bow appropriately superna¬ 
tural revelations take their place in subserviency to natural re¬ 
ligion. Satisfied, at last, that the holy scriptures are the wis¬ 
dom and power of God to every one that bclieveth, he remark¬ 
ed, that nothing can be so firmly believed as that concerning 
which men have been some time in doubt; and that it is a be¬ 
lief of the truth of revelation, and the life to come, that sets all 
the graces in motion; and with, or without which, they flourish 
or fade, are accelerated or stand still. 

Mr Baxter found;i that the temper of his mind altered some¬ 
thing similar to the alterations which age gradually made ,on 
that of ])is body. When he was young, he felt himself more 
fervent, vigorous, and affectionate, in preaching, conversation, 
prayer, and other religious exercises, than he could often attain 
to in his advanced age^ but^then he found his judgment more 
solid and unwavering. In youth be was much quicker in 
comprehending, and could, with greater facility, manage things 
suddenly presented; but age and experience enabled him better 
to discriminate between truth and error, and to discover a mul¬ 
titude of common mistakes which had passed unnoticed in the 
early part of his life. In his youth he was fond of controversy, 
and ready to conclude, that conciliators were but i^orant men, 
who, wishing to please all, pretended to reconcile tbe world 
upon principles which they did not understand. By long ex¬ 
perience, however, he could perceive, that, the nmiableness of 
peace and Christian harmony apart, the advocates of reconcilia¬ 
tion generally possessed greater light, and more substantial ar¬ 
gument, than either of the contending parties. 

In his younger years Mr Baxter was as much enamoured 
with the style of an author as with his arguments, and condder- 
ed that the former gave no small debtee of energy to the latter. 
But at length he became indifferent to all these rhetorical or¬ 
naments in tbe investigation of truth, convinced that it etandj> 
in no need of such meretricious embellishments, but is best 
discovered in its naked simplicity. His opinion of mankind 
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also greatly altered with his increasihg knowledge of the world. 
He found few men so good when he came near them, as he had 
apprehended they were while at a distance, and but few so bad 
as the malicious and censorious world are apt to represent 
thenl^lmd though, in some individuals, he found human nature 
transformed into a nearer likeness to devils than he at one pe¬ 
riod thought possible, yet even in the wicked lie found there 
was generally more for grace to take advantage of, and more 
to witness for God and godliness, than he once could believe « 
there had been. Finding, by experience, what cruelty, injus¬ 
tice, and other audacious crimes, have often lurked under the 
cloak of a zealous profession of religion, set off with great 
powers of utterance, he became careless of these tinsel evidences 
in estimating the worth of an individual, conscious that great 
piety, and true devotion, are often concealed under the simple 
garb of unassuming modesty. As Mr Baxter advanced in years, 
he became more liberal in his sentiments concerning Christian 
communion. He was not for robbing Christ of any part of his 
flock, by cutting them off from the communion of the cliureh 
for matters of indifference; hut still the necessity of church dis¬ 
cipline appeared to him more and more indispensable; for no- 
tMng, he conceived, could be more derogative to the cause of 
Christianity, than a church composed of members, who, for 
want of proper disciplipe, must ultimately become as vicious as 
pagans and mahometans, and differ from their assemblies only 
in ceremony and name. In a word, his soul was more afflicted 
with the thoughts of a miserable world, and more desirous of 
propagating the gospel among the savage nations, though he 
was not inclined to pass sentence of damnation on all those 
who had ^jpver heard of the Saviour, as he had been in the 
days of his youth. 

Mr Baxter was fond of a nuiet and retired life, and yet it 
was not ip his power to conceal his worth from observation and 
respect. My lord Broghill, afterwards earl of Orrciy, lord 
president of Munster, greatly valued him, and entertained hiwi 
most respectfully at his house. While he continued there, he 
became acquainted with the learned and pious archbishop Usher, 
and their mutual visits were frequent. He had occasion to Imj * 
often with the lord chancellor Clarendon, who carried it with 
a great show of respect towards him; and at his earnest and re- 
j^ated solicitaypns, did an essential service to New England. 

^nfpearned the American langu^e, and con- 

of the barbarous natives to christiapfty, was 
anxious 1^ settle re^^uJar churches among them. In order to 
this, it aecess^^ first to build bouses to draw them to- 
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{jcthcr, and provide a ^hiamtenanee 4br minisiorK to prcacli 
among tlicm, and school masters 4o instruct their children. 
I’or this purpose Cromwell set on foot a general collection 
throughout the whole kingdom. The people gave liberally to 
so good a work, and the money was put into the hands of a cor¬ 
poration, who purchased seven or eight hundred pounds worth 
of land yearly, which was appropriated to the service of the 
gospel in those parts. The land was purcliascd from an officer 
of the king's army, a papist, who, upon the restoration of tin; 
king, seized on the land, and would neither restore it nor the 
purchase money—pretending that, the corporation having been 
appointed by Cromwell, the transaction was illegal and void. 
Mr Baxter urged lord Clarendon on the subject, who, after a 
year’s delay, got the matter happily adjusted; and Mr Baxter 
soon after received letters of hearty thanks from the governor 
and court of New England, also from Mr Elliot and Mr Nor¬ 
ton, acknowledging the signal service he bad done them. 

AiYer Mr Baxter was sUcnced with the rest of his brethren, 
he liad letters from foreign divines full of respect, solicit¬ 
ing his correspondence; which, for fear it might be misinter¬ 
preted by government, he was obliged to decline. In even the 
Wiirst times he had several at court, and about the king, who 
\\ on* very respectful to him. While living at Acton, he had 
the pleasure of free conversation with that mbj-or of justice, 
and oniaineiit of his country, the worthy Sir Matthew Hah', 
lord cliicf baron of the exchequer, who lived in his iieighbo^- 
iiond. Tlicir conversation turned chiefly upon the main pouts 
of religion, tlic immortality of the soul, the certainty of aJi'u- 
tme stale, 8ic. Sir Matthew greatly lamented the oxtreinitics 
ef tin* times, and the violence of some of the ciergy, and was 
very tlcsirous of such abatements as might admit all useful per¬ 
sons. Tie manifested his respect to Mr Baxter, during the time 
hi; was in prison upon the Oxford act, by passing an honourable 
cucoiniuui upon his character, both for piety and learning, hc- 
ibro ail the judges; and, as a mark of his esteem, left him a small 
l(‘gacy in his will. The earl of Balcarras, who teas driven from 
Scotland by Cromwell, and aftcrw’’ards attended at court, very 
highly rcsjiccted Mr Baxter, after having read his works, 
winch he was induced to do by the recommendation of the carl 
of I.auderdalc. Balcarras was considered the bead of the 
pr<'sbyterians at this time; but a misnnderstauding having taken 
place between him and lord Clarendon, he was dismissed the 
court, and soon after died of a consumption; bi^lady Balcarr'^s 
was liothing behind her husband in her respem to this distin¬ 
guished divine. 

But in the whole course of his life, Mr Ihg^gilg^iad no 
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fnmA wiiintt Jm m&te tor by Vltoin ho ma more belor- 

ihiui Henry Aeburit^^ commonly called Aldennau Ashurst, 
0110 of the mdet exemnlar|r peieoiis tbr emiiient eobriety, eolf- 
fdety» and dbrmiaa DencFolenoe^ that London could at 
any thMa boast of. In shorti few men have ever had nlore writ¬ 
ten againat them, by the diluent denonunations, nor more felte 
reports circnlated coitoerniiig them, than Mr Baxter; for being 
of no party, and holdup some peculiar opinions, living and dy¬ 
ing he was respected and admired by men of moderate princi¬ 
ples, while ho was slighted and reproached by zealots of almost 
every denomination. 

As a writer, few men have written more, or to better purpose. 
His boohs, ibr number and variety of matter, might form a li¬ 
brary* They contein a treasure of conirovorsim, casuistical, 
positive, and practical divinity. Such at least was the opinion 
of the judicious X)r. Bates; nor was he alone of this sentiment. 
The excellent bishop Wilkins did not hesitate to assort, That 
he had cultivated every subject lie had bandied;’* and the learn¬ 
ed and ingenious Dr. mrrow gives this as his judgment oon- 
ceming tliem, ** That his practical works wore never mended, 
and his controversial ones seldom confuted.” Mr Calamy tells 
tis, <<That the books he wrote amounted to more than one hun¬ 
dred and twenty;” and an Editor, who published a Life of Mr 
Baxter, says, ** He has seen one hundred and forty-five distinct 
TreatfeeSy whereof four were folios, seventy-ihreo quartos, for- 
t -ftiue octavos, and nineteen twelves and tweuty-fouis, besides 
fflo sheets, separate Sermons, and at least twenty-five Bre- 
to other men’s works.” 
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